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PREFACE. 


The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  was  held,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Oct.  12,  13, 
and  14,  1892,  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  the  interest  unabated.  The  discussions  were 
reported  verbatim,  but  under  the  instructions  of  the  Publication  Committee  have 
been  condensed  for  this  pamphlet. 

A  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Conference.  If  other 
copies  are  desired,  application  may  be  made  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Lake  Mohonk, 
Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Bo«;tok,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  i8ga. 
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THE    TENTH   LAKE    MOHONK  INDIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  Z2,  189a. 


The  tenth  annual  Conference  on  Indian  affairs  was  held,  through 
the  hospitality  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Hotel, 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  Oct.  12,  13,  14,  1892. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley  at  10  a.m., 
after  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher,  D.D. 

Mr.  Smiley  expressed  his  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  members  of 
the  Conference  to  its  tenth  annual  session.  Many  persons  who  had 
usually  been  present  were  kept  away  by  the  conventions  of  the  Episco- 
pal and  Congregational  Churches,  and  by  the  celebrations  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America ;  but  there  was  a  large  accession  of  new  members, 
and  especially  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  in  the  last  year  been 
investigating  the  Indian  question  in  the  field.  "  It  has  been  our  aim 
always,"  said  Mr.  Smiley,  "to  bring  people  together  from  various 
denominations,  from  various  associations  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
and  to  let  each  speak  what  he  thinks  without  reservation ;  but  the 
spirit  of  this  Conference  has  been  kindly  and  Christian,  and  we  have 
always  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  conclusion.  I  received 
one  or  two  letters  saying  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  conference  this 
year,  because  there  was  nothing  to  grumble  about.  We  may  hear 
some  grumbling,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  in  a  right  spirit. 

"  We  all  looked  upon  General  Fisk,  who  was  so  long  our  presiding 
officer,  as  a  very  remarkable  man.  We  all  missed  him  when  he  was 
gone.  We  have  been  very  fortunate,  too,  in  his  successor,  I  shall 
nominate  as  our  chairman  President  Gates  of  Amherst."  Mr.  Smiley 
then  put  the  vote,  and  Dr.  M.  E.  Gates  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 


ADDRESS    OF    PRESIDENT   GATES. 
AT  THE   OPENING   OF   THE   MOHONK    CONFERENCE,  1892. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemmy  Friends  of  the  Indian^ —  I  have  often  asked 
myself  why  it  is  that  these  Mohonk  Conferences  carry  with  them 
such  a  sense  of  gracious  freedom  and  delight  in  intercourse.  I  rather 
suspect  that  it  is  because  we  carry  out  here  what  some  one  who  has 
thought  wisely  along  these  lines  has  said  is  essential  to  the  complete 
happiness  of  all  rational  people, —  to  have  a  piece  of  unselfish  work 
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on  hahd,  one  which  concerns  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
humanity.  There  is  something  in  the  phase  of  the  question  that 
brings  us  together, —  in  all  its  phases,  and  in  the  tone  of  feeling  upon 
that  question, —  something  in  the  romantic  history  of  these  people 
whom  Bishop  Whipple  styled,  in  words  no  one  will  forget  who  heard 
them,  "  the  people  of  the  unsatisfied  heart,  the  restless  eye,  and  the 
wandering  foot";  there  is  something  in  the  history  of  the  relation 
of  our  own  people  to  this  race  that  in  itself  provokes  a  kind  of  atmos- 
phere of  romance  in  these  gatherings.  And  when  we  have  met  here 
year  after  year,  as  many  of  us  have,  and  have  seen  how  many  are  the 
points  to  be  considered  if  we  would  helpfully  forward  these  people  on 
the  way  to  civilization,  we  begin  to  understand  the  need  of  conference. 
Many  of  us  have  learned  it,  not  along  the  lines  of  our  first  preconceived 
ideas,  but  along  the  line  of  these  ideas  as  modified  by  discussion  with 
others  who  have  had  a  wider  range  of  facts ;  and  many  of  us  have 
learned  that  the  question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight. 

What  is  the  essential  point  of  view  for  one  who  would  help  the  Ind- 
ian? What  is  really  the  nature  of  this  Indian  problem?  Tell  me 
what  is  the  color  of  the  trees  at  Mohonk  this  week.  There  are  so 
many  questions  to  be  considered,  there  are  so  many  different  condi- 
tions in  the  different  tribes,  that  we  have  found  ourselves  driven  back 
more  and  more  upon  a  few  very  simple  principles.  Indeed,  the  wisest 
work  done  in  social  reform  always  does  find  itself  driven  back  to 
such  principles.  And,  while  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that 
he  can  solve  the  Indian  problem  by  a  phrase,  if  we  were  asked  to 
put  into  a  phrase  the  ripened  fruit  of  our  deliberations,  I  think  we 
should  have  to  say,  "  Education  of  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart ; 
Christianization,  and  helpful  aid  toward  independent  manhood,  after 
the  man  has  been  set  upon  the  way  of  education."  Along  this  line 
this  Conference  has  made  very  decided  progress. 

We  cannot  meet  without  remembering  those  who  have  been  with 
us  and  are  not  with  us.  Two  voices  have  been  silenced  this  year 
which,  though  never  heard  personally  in  these  Conferences,  are  the 
voices  of  men  of  world-wide  reputation,  whose  interest  in  us  has  been 
so  constant,  and  whose  helpful  words  to  our  members  have  been  so 
repeated  and  so  gracious,  that  we  must  mention  them.  That  most 
chivalric  and  high-souled  of  gentlemen,  George  William  Curtis,  the 
most  aristocratic  of  democrats  and  the  most  truly  democratic  of 
aristocrats;  the  man  who  made  you  believe  in  the  nobility  and 
dignity  of  American  citizenship ;  the  man  who,  although  the  perfect 
flower  of  culture  and  thorough  breeding,  never  for  a  moment  lost  his 
faith  in  the  common  people ;  —  he  has  sent  his  greetings  repeatedly  to 
this  Conference,  and  has  never  failed,  by  pen  and  voice,  to  recognize 
its  work.  And  that  other  voice  that  sounded  in  the  hearts  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  world, —  the  voice  of 
that  poet  who  had  a  hereditary  right  to  say  **  thee  "  and  "  thou  "  to 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  peace  with  whom  we  meet, —  the  Quaker 
poet  has  sent  us  his  greeting  time  after  time,  and  has  always  made 
us  feel  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  people 
whose  romantic  connection  with  the  scenery  of  New  England  he  has 
forever  perpetuated. 

And  in  the  circle  of  those  who  have  gathered  here  we  miss  some. 


as  always.    There  are  many  whom  we  shall  not  forget,  although  we 
do  not  name  them.     But  we  press  on  hopefully  toward  the  future. 

THE   DANGER   OF   A   HALF-FINISHED    REFORM. 

There  comes  to  every  reform  which  concerns  itself  with  the  social 
life  and  legal  institutions  of  a  people,  after  a  period  of  theoretic 
success,  a  time  of  grave  practical  danger.  We  are  precisely  at  that 
point  now  with  reference  to  Indian  reform  and  legislation.  The  days 
of  romantic  illusion  —  when  all  who  thought  of  the  Indian  thought  of 
him  through  the  mirage  of  Cooper's  romances;  when  the  "Last  of 
the  Mohicans  "  was  the  accepted  type  of  the  Indian  —  have  forever 
passed  away.  The  disillusionizing  hand  of  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent has  been  lifted  up  against  that  view ;  and  those  of  you  who 
have  seen  the  reservations  know  that  the  actual  Indian  is  very 
different  from  the  romantic  being  who  passed  current  in  romance 
throughout  Europe,  and  ind.eed  in  America.  And,  following  that, 
the  work  of  those  who  first  made  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  nation  has  been  done.  The  wingdd  words  of  Helen  Hunt  have 
been  heard  wherever  there  are  hearts  to  listen.  The  work  of  the 
story-teller  with  a  purpose  has  been  done.  The  freshness  of  these 
presentations  of  certain  phases  of  injustice  to  the  Indian  has  been 
somewhat  lost.  The  reproach  of  a  "  century  of  dishonor,"  with  its 
broken  treaties,  seems  in  a  measure  to  have  passed  away  when  we 
can  answer,  "  All  that  has  been  changed  by  the  statutes  of  such  and 
such  a  year."  The  time  has  passed  when  the  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  Indian  to  fair  treatment  made  a  man  or  a  woman  marked  in  a 
community.  So  many  of  our  better  newspapers  have  fearlessly  and 
persistently  advocated  the  just  treatment  of  the  Indian,  so  many 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  reached  by  the  information  put  in 
circulation  through  the  agencies  of  the  Indian  Rights*  Association,  of 
this  Conference  and  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  community  throughout  our  land  where  the 
wrongs  of  the  Indian  have  not  been  eloquently  presented,  and  where 
some  sentiment  has  not  been  awakened  in  favor  of  doing  him 
justice. 

Now,  when  such  a  period  has  been  reached,  comes  this  dangerous 
crisis  to  which  I  have  alluded.  And  time  after  time  those  who  watch 
the  history  of  reform  know  that  a  reform  at  this  stage  has  failed  to 
become  effective  for  lack  of  persistent,  wise,  intelligent  effort  along 
the  lines  that  are  required  to  bring  law  and  life  into  vital  connection, 
without  which  law  is  of  no  value.  When  a  reform  affects  favorably 
but  a  small  number  in  a  great  nation,  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  in  the  history  of  civilization  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
first  presentation  of  wrongs  suffered  has  subsided  before  the  wrongs 
are  fully  redressed. 

We  are  just  at  that  period  now  in  this  reform.  We  have  upon  our 
statute-books  laws  that  promise  much.  Think  of  the  progress  of  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  1  Eight  years  ago  the  systematic  attack  may 
be  said  to  have  begun,  upon  the  evils  of  herding  Indians  on  reser- 
vations, against  the  debasing  and  pauperizing  effect  of  the  wholesale 
issuing  of  rations,  and  against  the  awful  injustice  involved  in  refusing 
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all  protection  of  law  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  native-born 
Americans.  For  us  to  ask,  then,  for  land  in  severalty  and  individual 
homes  for  the  Indian ;  for  us  to  demand,  as  a  few  daring  ones  did 
demand,  that  the  Indians  should  be  endowed  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship  as  soon  as  they  took  their  homes ;  for  us  to  ask,  above 
all,  for  civil  service  reform  in  any  part  of  the  Indian  service ;  for  us 
to  demand  of  the  federal  government  so  broad  a  preparation  for  the 
educational  needs  of  these  people  as  virtually  should  mean  schools 
for  all  Indian  children  ;  —  for  us  to  ask  these  things  seemed  to  many 
but  drawing  in  fancy  upon  Utopian  possibilities.  And  yet  but  eight 
years  have  passed,  and  now  for  five  or  six  years  the  Dawes  Sever- 
alty Bill  has  been  upon  our  statute  books,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty  thousand  Indians  have  already  received  land  in  severalty. 
Except  the  fifty-eight  agents,  civil  service  reform  has  been  so  ex- 
tended as  to  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  most  infiuential  employees 
of  the  Indian  Department.  We  have  already  done  more  than  we 
dared  to  hope  for  eight  years  ago,  when  the  men  who  ventured  to  ex- 
press that  hope  were  regarded  as  dreamers. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate,  in  this  reform,  in  having  as 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee  in  the  Senate  one  who  kept  his 
ear  open  to  the  view  of  the  theorists  and  the  dreamers,  but  who  knew 
the  difference  between  an  abstract  principle  and  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, one  who  knew  how  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  spoilsman  and  the 
obstructor,  and  who  has  helped  forward  all  wise  measures.  Senator 
Dawes,  who  crowns  a  period  of  senatorial  service  (which  he  saddens 
his  own  constituents  by  saying  must  cease)  by  visits  to  the  reserva- 
tions this  last  month,  comes  to  us  with  fresh  facts  during  the  sessions 
of  this  Conference.  Very  largely  with  his  practical  and  efficient  aid, 
these  principles,  considered  and  formulated  here,  have  been  reduced 
to  practicable  laws,  and  are  effective  to-day.  It  is  no  longer  true  that 
we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  without  law.  It  is  no  longer 
true  that  we  are  herding  the  Indians  on  reservations  away  from  all  good 
infiuences.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  it  is  hopeless  to  speak  of  civil 
service  reform.  When  we  remember  how  painfully  slow  many  legal 
reforms  have  proved  to  be,  even  in  our  land,  where  economy  of  legis- 
lation is  not  a  characteristic  economy,  we  may  well  felicitate  ourselves 
upon  the  past. 

But,  when  a  Conference  like  this  begins  to  look  back  upon  what 
has  been  accomplished  rather  than  forward  to  the  work  that  remains 
to  be  done,  the  symptom  is  a  dangerous  one.  What  is  the  question 
for  us  to-day  ?  It  is  this.  Do  we  belong  to  that  class  of  people  who 
go  about  asking  for  a  reform,  are  willing  to  be  known  as  having  a 
hand  in  it,  and  who  maintain  their  interest  just  as  long  as  there  is  a 
little  reflected  glory  from  it,  and  then  drop  off  when  there  is  call  for 
steady,  persistent  effort,  after  the  delight  and  the  charm  of  the  thing 
have  been  lost  ?  Or  do  we  possess  that  most  valuable  Anglo-Saxon 
trait,  "  staying  power,"  in  the  determined  resolution  with  which  the 
ground  already  occupied  shall  be  maintained,  and  advances  made  all 
along  the  line  ?  I  think  this  Conference  will  be  a  critical  and  deci- 
sive one  in  that  respect.  If  we  let  go  now,  all  who  know  anything 
about  the  history  of  legislation  understand  that  these  statutes  will  be 
dead  letters,  and  that,  in  the  process  of  change  which  they  have 
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initiated,  to  leave  the  Indians  without  farther  legislation  would  be  to 
make  the  last  condition  of  these  people  worse  than  the  first.  The 
work  of  such  a  body  must  still  be  maintained  for  years,  until  these 
people  are  safely  guided  through  the  transition  years  into  full  citizen- 
ship. 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  that  so  long  as  some  of  us  have  some* 
times  feared.  What  an  inspiring  spectacle  that  was  in  New  York, 
day  before  yesterday,  when,  marching  in  column,  came  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  of  the  Carlisle  School,  led  by  that  iron  man 
with  tender  Christian  heart.  Captain  Pratt, —  marching  so  well,  headed 
by  their  own  band,  that  they  brought  out  rounds  of  applause  I  They 
contrasted  very  well  with  the  lads  from  one  of  our  universities, — 
though  I  know  the  type  so  well  that  I  do  not  misjudge  them, —  who 
came  up  in  white  hats  lettered  "  We  are  the  people,"  fell  into  line, 
lowering  their  hats  so  that  the  President  might  read :  then,  with  their 
sneering  and  jolly  college  cheers,  passed  on,  after  they  had  turned  up 
their  trousers  because,  they  said,  "it  was  raining  in  London"! 
But  if  some  grave  man  from  a  European  country  had  seen  them,  and 
had  seen,  following  them,  these  young  Indian  Americans  carrying 
themselves  so  well  in  their  neat  uniforms,  with  their  prompt  and 
respectful  and  manly  uncovering  before  the  President, —  so  fine  in 
their  bearing  that  the  crowd  rose  and  cheered  them, —  such  a  one, 
watching  them,  might  have  said,  "  There  is  something  very  promising 
for  the  future  of  these  people  in  these  native-born  Americans." 

There  are  still  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  Indians  left 
in  this  country.  We  say  sometimes,  "  It  is  so  small  a  number."  It 
is  a  small  number,  and  yet  it  means  a  great  many  homes.  If  a  city 
of  that  size  were  blotted  out  by  fire  or  prostrated  under  pestilence, 
how  our  sympathies  would  go  out  to  it  I  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  million ; 
and,  if  we  have  sixty  millions  and  more  in  this  country,  still  that 
means  that  one  in  each  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  people  is  an 
Indian.  Surely,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  work  still.  They  have 
still  to  be  educated  until  they  fall  naturally  into  the  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

So  manifold  and  so  manifest  have  been  the  disadvantages  which 
attend  a  change  in  ih^ personnel  oi  the  Indian  service  that,  in  general, 
friends  of  Indian  reform  have  dreaded  a  change  of  the  administration, 
because  it  was  so  uniformly  the  occasion  for  such  changes  in  the 
Indian  service  that  it  deprived  it  of  its  best  servants  and  most  ap- 
proved friends  among  the  agents  and  the  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment. But  both  the  distinguished  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  campaign  which  is  now  in  progress, 
in  their  administration  of  affairs  have  professed  themselves,  and 
proved  themselves,  wise  friends  of  this  reform.  Whatever  our  party 
preferences  may  be,  we  have  the  right  to  hope,  and  confidently  to 
expect,  from  the  successful  candidate,  whichever  of  the  two  he  may 
be,  an  intelligent  and  consistent  interest  in  the  objects  which  we 
have  at  heart.  The  application  of  civil  service  reform  by  President 
Harrison  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  appointees  in  this  depart- 
ment assures  us  a  certain  element  of  permanency  in  the  service,  even 
if  the  election  should  result  in  a  change  of  administration.  And  yet 
the  lamentable  results  of  displacing  valuable  Indian  agents  without 
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any  good  cause,  and  simply  to  make  room  for  political  appointments, 
have  been  so  disastrous  in  these  late  years,  even  under  Presidents 
whose  professions  of  devotion  to  civil  service  reform  and  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  have  been  loud  and  repeated,  that  I  am  sure  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  this  Conference  when  I  urge  that  we  memorialize 
Congress  most  strongly  for  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
place  Indian  agents  beyond  the  reach  of  changes  dictated  by  partisan- 
ship in  the  interests  of  spoilsmen,  and  insure  such  permanency  of 
tenure  for  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  shall  secure  the 
success  of  a  policy  which  requires  eight  or  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
development  to  show  its  best  results. 

And  let  me  say  that  I  feel  a  very  grave  anxiety  now  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  great  bodies  of  Christians  in  our  country  toward  the  great 
work  of  Indian  education.  If  the  increased  facilities  for  education 
provided  by  the  government  shall  simply  result  in  the  Christian 
people  of  this  land  withdrawing  from  the  work  they  have  undertaken 
among  the  Indians,  in  the  feeling  that  the  government  is  doing  all 
needed  work  among  them,  I  think  the  future  looks  very  dark  for  this 
people.  For,  mark  you,  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  fix  forever 
the  ideals  of  these  communities,  as  the  Indians  pass  out  from  reserva- 
tion life  into  the  life  of  States  and  Territories.  Now,  what  are  the 
ideals  to  be  fixed  on  these  communities  }  Unless  the  power  of  the 
living  Christ  come  to  the  rescue,  we  shall  have  the  saloon, —  that 
awful  danger  of  the  Indian  already, —  the  saloon,  and  the  lowest  type 
of  border  civilization,  fixed  upon  them  forever.  There  was  never  so 
strong  and  pressing  a  demand  for  the  heat  and  the  light  that  come 
from  the  great  heart  of  Christ  alone,  to  work  upon  a  people  and  fix 
their  institutions,  to  make  those  communities  forever  like  the  com- 
munities of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  where  Christian  principle  went  into 
the  shaping  of  the  ideals  on  which  its  homes  are  founded.  There 
was  never  so  strong  a  demand  for  the  Christians  of  our  nation  to  put 
double  the  number  of  missionaries  and  teachers  among  these  people, 
to  flood  them  with  a  new  and  large  stream  of  Christian  influence, 
while  the  ideals  of  citizenship  and  of  home  are  forming.  They  may 
be  so  formed  as  to  make  these  people  most  valuable  citizens  in  the 
future.  Then  let  us  not  give  up  the  mighty  motive  power  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  thought  and  Christian  life  in  work  among  the  Indians. 

For  my  own  part,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  to  me  with  each 
added  year  of  observation  and  experience  in  this  work  that  we  can 
in  no  other  way  so  thoroughly  benefit  the  Indian  as  by  drawing  him 
out  of  his  seclusion  into  the  influence  of  civilized  Christian  society. 
While  there  must  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  communities  in  which 
Indians  —  Indian  citizens  —  shall  for  some  time  form  the  majority  of 
a  township  or  of  a  community,  there  should  not  be  any  sections  in 
our  country  where  white  people  of  good  character  and  helpful  pur- 
pose should  not  be  intermingled  with  such  Indian  residents.  When 
we  contrast  the  slow  progress  in  civilization  made  by  Indians  who  re- 
main among  their  own  people  with  the  rapid  and  steady  progress 
made,  and  the  strong  manhood  and  womanhood  developed,  when 
the  better  pupils  from  Indian  schools  in  the  East  are  placed  out  in 
white  communities  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  associate  as  equals 
with  white  children  in  our  schools,  and  become  members  of  Christian 
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families,  I  am  very  clear  in  my  own  conviction  that  the  more  Ind- 
ians we  bring  to  schools  in  the  central  West  and  in  the  East,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  Indians  thus  brought  into  civilized  communities  are 
dispersed  for  at  least  half  the  year  and  become  practically  familiar 
with  Christian  home  life  upon  the  farms  and  villages  of  our  country, 
the  more  quickly  will  the  entire  Indian  problem  disappear.  Christian 
duty  forbids  our  waiting  for  the  slow  lapse  of  generations  to  civilize 
the  quarter  of  a  million 'Indians  upon  our  soil.  The  work  should  be 
accomplished  by  us  within  the  next  twenty  years.  Education  is  the 
only  sure  road,  and  Christian  helpfulness  the  only  sure  and  effective 
assistance  in  travelling  this  road. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Davis,  Mr.  J. 
Evarts  Greene,  and  Miss  Martha  D.  Adams  were  elected  Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Professor  C.  C.  Painter,  Mr.  Frank  W6od  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  General  C.  H.  Howard,  it  was  voted  that  a  Business 
Committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  by  the  Chair.  The  committee 
was  appointed  as  follows  :  Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton, 
Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  and  General  C.  H. 
Howard. 

The  opening  address  was  "  A  Survey  of  the  Year's  Work,"  by  Gen- 
eral E.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington. 


SURVEY   OF   THE   YEAR'S   WORK. 

BY   GENERAL    E.    WHITTLESEY. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  a  quiet  and  steady  work ;  and  there 
has  been  progress  all  along  the  line,  along  the  same  line  upon  which 
we  have  been  working  for  several  years  past.  What  I  have  to  say 
may  perhaps  be  grouped  under  three  heads, —  lands  and  homes  for 
Indians,  education,  and  legislation. 

The  work  of  allotting  land  has  been  going  on  during  the  year  as 
rapidly  as  the  means  provided  by  the  government  would  permit,  per- 
haps as  rapidly  as  would  be  wise,  although  many  Indians  are  now 
asking  for  homesteads  who  cannot  be  provided  with  them  at  once,  for 
the  reason  that  the  department  have  not  the  means  to  do  the  work  of 
surveying  and  allotting  the  lands.  A  quarter-section  of  land  given 
to  an  Indian  is  not  a  home,  by  any  means  ;  but  it  furnishes  a  site 
where  a  home  may  be  built.  And  more  and  more  every  year  the 
Indians  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  that  is  given  them 
to  build  themselves  comfortable  homes  and  to  gather  around  them 
the  means  of  making  life  happy  as  it  never  has  been  before.  This 
matter  will  be  fully  presented  by  and  by  by  our  friend,  the  prince  of 
allotting  agents.  Miss  Fletcher. 

Upon  education  I  need  say  very  little,  for  that  subject  has  been 
before  us  year  after  year ;  and  we  have  reached  that  point  where  we 
can  say  that  more  than  half  the  Indian  children  are  already  provided 
with  the  means  of  education,  and  are  attending  school.     It  was  but 
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a  very  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  thought  it  a  very  inter- 
esting announcement  when  we  said  that  one-fourth  of  the  Indian 
children  were  attending  school.  We  shall  hear  fully  upon  the  subject 
of  education  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  given 
his  time  especially  to  that  work. 

Legislation  upon  Indian  affairs,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
has  not  been  so  extensive  or  so  important  as  during  the  session  of 
the  Fifty-first  Congress ;  and  yet  some  legislation  of  importance  can  be 
reported.  One  matter  was  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Colville  Indians  in  Washington,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive reservation  occupied  by  them  will  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for 
the  lands  which  they  cede.  Another  act  passed  was  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  appointed  to  settle 
certain  difficulties  among  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California, 
of  which  our  host,  Mr.  Smiley,  was  the  chairman ;  and  the  work  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  is  now  going 
on.  Another  act  by  the  last  Congress  was  an  act  passed  for  the 
more  effectual  prohibition,  or  rather  restriction,  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  including  the  sale  of  beer  as  well  as  of  spirit- 
uous liquors.  Another  provision  —  this  last  was  included,  I  think,  in 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill — was  to  sanction  the  deeds  and  records 
of  the  Indian  Office,  and  authorize  the  use  of  a  seal  by  that  office.  It 
may  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  you  that  this  is  very  important ;  but  it 
has  its  bearing  upon  a  very  large  amount  of  property,  the  conditions  of 
which  have  been  very  uncertain.  And  still  another  act  was  an  act  to 
complete  the  allotments  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe  Indians  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  which  had  been  suspended  a  year  before  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  out  the  work  which  had  been  begun. 

Now,  under  these  various  acts,  a  very  large  amount  of  land  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Indians  has  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  bringing 
white  settlers  into  close  contact  with  the  Indians,  and  exerting  upon 
them  the  influences  of  civilization  upon  their  border;  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  has  been  paid  to  Indians  for  the  lands  they  have 
ceded, —  a  very  large  sum  of  money  indeed.  A  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  the  payment  of  some  three  mill- 
ions of  money  to  the  Choctaw  Indians  for  their  claim  upon  lands 
west  of  their  reservation.  This  money,  deposited  for  their  benefit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  paid  into  their  hands,  may  in 
some  cases  work  to  their  injury  rather  than  to  their  benefit.  We 
have,  in  former  years,  often  deprecated  cash  payments  to  Indians ; 
and  to  Indians  who  have  made  no  progress  toward  civilization  such 
payments  have  generally  been  an  entire  waste  of  the  money  put  into 
their  hands.  But  the  time  seems  to  have  come  now  when  certain 
Indians,  who  have  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization, 
should  have  the  handling  of  their  own  property,  and  learn  by  expe- 
rience the  use  of  their  own  money.  Some  of  them  will  waste  it: 
many  of  them  will,  perhaps ;  but  they  must  learn  the  use  of  money 
by  experience,  just  as  we  have  all  learned  it.  A  provision  has  been 
inserted  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  current  year,  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  certain  cases  where  he  may 
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think  the  Indians  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  to  pay  them 
cash  instead  of  the .  supplies  that  are  provided  for  in  the  treaties 
with  them.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  done,  but  that  it  will  be  done 
with  great  caution. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  wasting  their  funds :  when  the  agreement 
was  made,  a  couple  of  years  ago  or  more,  with  the  Sisseton  Indians 
of  Dakota,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  secured  for  them  on  account  of 
an  old  claim  which  they  had  against  the  government,  and  that  was 
paid  over  to  them  in  cash.  Soon  reports  came  that  they  were  throw- 
ing it  away  to  buy  carriages  and  ponies  and  jewelry,  and  misusing 
their  money  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the 
agency,  himself  an  educated  Indian, —  Mr.  Brown, —  and  asked  him 
to  make  an  investigation,  and  report  to  me  just  the  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  he  did,  and  gave  me  all  the  details,  naming  the  men  and 
the  women  who  had  received  money.  This  was  his  conclusion:  ''A 
certain  number,  not  a  large  proportion,  are  wasting  their  money,  as 
has  been  alleged ;  but  the  great  majority  are  making  wise  use  of  it. 
The  men  are  buying  agricultural  implements,  and  improving  their 
farms  and  houses.  The  women  are  hoarding  their  portions  to  buy 
provisions  and  clothing  for  their  children  in  the  coming  winter."  Now, 
I  suppose,  if  we  were  to  take  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  distribute  it  to  a  thousand  people  in  some  village  here  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mohonk,  some  of  the  people  would  find  a  good  use 
for  their  money,  many  would  carefully  save  it,  and  a  good  many  would 
go  to  saloons  and  other  places  and  waste  it.  I  do  not  think  Indians, 
after  they  get  some  education,  are  very  different  in  that  respect  from 
white  men.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  gradually  reducing 
the  issue  of  rations,  and  giving  the  Indians  their  own  money  provided 
for  them  by  treaty,  and  letting  them  spend  it  themselves,  and  learn 
how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Moses  Pierce. —  You  said  that  the  money  that  is  paid  to  these 
Indians  is  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  Is  there  any  way 
of  getting  that  money  out,  excepting  by  an  act  of  Congress  ? 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  It  must  be  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Pierce. —  Is  it  an  easy  thing  to  do  to  get  the  money  for  the 
Indians  ? 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  They  have  the  interest  of  it  every  year. 

President  Gates. —  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  with  us  to-day 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  General  Morgan,  whose  works 
speak  for  him. 


ADDRESS   OF   COMMISSIONER   MORGAN. 

About  three  years  ago,  soon  after  I  had  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  present  office,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  in  this  Conference.  I  remember  asking  you  at  that  time 
what  you  wished  to  have  done ;  and  I  was  told  by  your  genial 
President,  General  Fisk,  that  I  should  very  soon  learn  what  you 
wished  to  have  done.  I  return  to  you  now,  after  three  years  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  office.    I  have  learned  during  that  time  what  you 
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wanted  done,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  you  wanted  about  as 
many  kinds  of  things  as  there  were  members  of  the  Conference.  I 
wish,  however,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  view  of  the  Conference, 
although  diverging  in  minor  details,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  united 
view ;  and  the  public  sentiment  that  has  been  created  by  the  discus- 
sions here  has  been  most  helpful  in  securing  the  legislation  and  in 
administering  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  the  Indian  Office. 
And  I  should  not  be  true  to  my  conviction  if  I  did  not  express  to 
you  my  sense  of  obligation,  as  an  officer  of  the  government,  for  the 
support  that  has  gone  from  this  place  to  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  work  of  administering  Indian  affairs. 

It  seems  a  very  simple  and  easy  thing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  persons 
from  the  outside,  to  run  the  Indian  Office.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
told  of  the  late  Dr.  Wayland,  While  President  of  Brown  University^ 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  number  of  the  students  on  Sunday 
as  a  Bible  class.  At  one  time  he  was  unfolding  to  them  the  wonders 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  when  one  young  man  said  to  him,  "  Mn 
President,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  so 
wonderful :  they  seem  very  simple."  Good  old  Dr.  Wayland  looked 
at  him,  and  said,  "  My  son,  won't  you  make  a  few,  and  bring  in  ? " 
I  have  felt  sometimes,  when  I  have  seen  how  easy  it  seemed  to  peo- 
ple outside  to  manage  the  Indian  Office,  like  saying,  "I  will  step 
aside,  and  you  take  the  chair  for  a  month,  and  try  it." 

As  has  been  said  this  morning,  the  Indian  question,  in  one  aspect 
of  it,  is  as  varied  as  the  colors  of  the  leaves  on  these  beautiful  hills. 
And  yet,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  Indians  in  their  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  solu- 
tion of  it  has  already  been  found,  and  is  embodied  in  the  phrase, 
"  American  citizenship."  For  just  so  soon  as  the  Indians  have  be- 
come American  citizens,  and  each  individual  among  them  stands  upon 
his  own  feet,  they  become  merged  in  our  national  life,  losing  their 
identity  as  Indians  and  appearing  simply  as  citizens.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  as  a  body  different  from 
the  rest  of  us,  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  French  or  Italians  or  Bo- 
hemians, or  any  other  body  of  people  who  come  among  us  to  make 
their  homes.  Just  so  soon  as  the  Indians  have  become  citizens,  the 
Indian  problem,  as  a  national  question,  ceases  to  exist.  There  will 
remain  a  great  many  Indian  problems,  so  long  as  we  look  upon  that 
people  as  human  beings,  as  people  in  whose  personal  welfare  we  are 
interested,  as  people  for  whose  children  we  have  a  care.  If  we  desire 
that  they  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  that  they  be  Chris- 
tianized, that  their  sons  and  their  daughters  may  be  highly  educated, 
that  all  their  modes  of  living  may  be  improved  and  brought  into  har- 
mony with  our  own,  just  so  long  there  will  be  an  Indian  problem 
for  every  reservation,  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  every 
Indian.  But,  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  the  question  is 
solved  when  they  have  become  citizens.  I  look  upon  the  Dawes  Bill, 
therefore,  which  became  a  law  Feb.  8,  1887,  as  the  radical  turning- 
point  in  this  entire  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Indians  of  this 
country  to  the  general  government,  and  upon  the  application  of  that 
law  as  the  crucial  test  in  all  this  matter. 

I  have  already  said  that,  so  soon  as  the  individual  becomes  a  citi- 
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zen,  becomes  an  individual,  a  man,  he  ceases  in  so  far  to  be  an  Ind- 
ian ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  he  has  any  relation  to  the  government.  So- 
there  goes  of  necessity,  with  the  application  of  the  land-in-severalty^ 
law,  the  entire  system  of  Indian  reservations.  There  cannot  be  a. 
reservation  in  any  proper  sense,  except  for  those  who  are  banded  to- 
gether as  a  tribe,  regarded  as  separate  and  peculiar.  The  moment 
the  Indian  has  become  a  citizen  he  ceases  to  be  peculiar :  he  has  no 
claims  upon  the  government  to  maintain  for  him  a  reservation.  The 
whole  reservation  system,  then,  must  be  wiped  out  of  existence;  and 
this  is  rapidly  becoming  the  case  wherever  the  Indians  have  taken 
their  lands.  There  can,  for  instance,  be  no  system  of  Indian  courts 
where  Indians  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States :  there  can 
be  no  system  of  Indian  police.  At  Sisseton  and  San  tee,  and  other 
agencies  where  the  Indians  are  taking  their  land,  they  are  asserting 
their  rights  as  citizens  under  the  law,  so  that  they  refuse  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  Indian  police  and  to  obey  the  judgments  of  Indian 
judges ;  and  more  and  more  they  will  come  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  agent.  And  the  Indian  who  has  become  a  citizen, 
who  is  told  that  he  must  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  very  quickly 
learns  to  say  to  his  chief,  "  You  are  no  longer  chief  " :  he  comes  to- 
recognize  that  in  himself  as  a  citizen  dwells  the  sovereignty,  that  he 
is  chief  of  his  own  household,  of  his  own  affairs.  And  so  the  rule  by 
chieftainship  passes,  by  necessity,  not  immediately,  and  yet  quite  rap- 
idly enough,  out  of  existence.  Along  with  this  will  go  necessarily  the 
whole  system  of  issuing  rations,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  agency 
system.  Everything  else  that  pertains  to  the  Indian  administration 
ceases  of  necessity,  so  that  I  have  looked  with  some  degree,  not  only 
of  interest,  but  of  apprehension,  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  lands 
are  being  allotted. 

In  an  article  by  Professor  Thayer,  published,  I  think,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  he  intimated  that  it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  bring 
about  a  change  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  severalty.  An  army 
officer  published  recently  an  article  in  which  he  said  that  it  would 
take  a  hundred  years  for  the  Indian  Bureau  to  apply  the  land-in-sev- 
eral ty  law.  I  have  taken  pains,  in  my  annual  report,  to  gather  to- 
gether the  facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  already 
taken  their  lands  in  severalty. 

There  have  been  30,738  allotments  completed-  Those  to  whom* 
allotments  are  about  to  be  made  number  26,691.  This  means  that 
the  agents  are  already  at  work  in  the  field.  And  25,636  more  are  in 
the  act  of  receiving  their  allotments,  making  in  all  81,344  allotments 
that  you  might  regard,  for  all  working  purposes,  as  accomplished.  I 
have  concluded,  therefore,  that,  if  we  were  disposed  to  push  the  work 
in  this  line,  with  the  force  now  engaged,  all  the  allotments  that  ought 
to  be  made  can  be  completed  within  three  or  four  years.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  it  were  thought  wise,  all  the  allotting  of  lands 
could  be  finished  absolutely  within  four  years  more ;  but  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  it.  There  are  many  cases  where  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  to  allot  lands  to  Indians  as  they  are 
now, —  for  instance,  among  the  San  Carlos  Apaches;  and  there  are 
others  I  should  put  in  the  same  class.  So,  recognizing  the  far-reach- 
ing consequences  of  this  act,  recognizing  that,  when  the  Indians  have 
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taken  their  lands  and  received  their  patents,  they  cease  practically  to 
be  Indians  and  become  citizens, —  that  they  pass  out  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Indian  Office,  and  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
—  I  have  felt  that  it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  this  law  should 
be  rapidly  and  suddenly  put  into  execution. 

That  brings  me,  then,  to  the  second  point  in  my  mind.  I  have  said 
that  citizenship  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem,  so  far  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  government.  Now,  so  far  as  it  stands  related 
to  us  as  individuals,  as  those  who  wish  their  welfare,  the  great  ques- 
tion that  confronts  us  is  the  preparation  for  citizenship.  Mere  citi- 
zenship is  only  opportunity.  Citizenship  carries  with  it  no  new 
powers,  gives  no  added  talent.  It  simply  opens  the  way ;  and,  unless 
the  Indian  is  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is 
afforded  to  him,  he  will  derive  not  only  no  advantage  from  it,  but  in 
many  cases  his  later  condition  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  If  we 
look,  therefore,  to  his  welfare,  to  his  growth,  to  his  accumulation  of 
property,  to  his  development  of  a  home,  to  his  rising  in  the  scale  of 
being,  so  that  he  may  have  better  clothing,  better  food,  and  better 
social  surroundings,  and  adopt  better  habits,  and  become  an  intelli- 
gent man,  with  his  books,  with  his  newspapers,  his  churches,  and  his 
Sunday-schools,  his  social  gatherings,  and  all  that, —  if  we  look  for 
this  result,  we  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prepa- 
ration afforded  to  him,  or  at  least  an  opportunity  for  this  preparation. 
I  have  given,  during  the  last  three  years,  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
this  matter.  The  preparation  consists  at  least  of  two  great  lines  of 
work.  First,  he  must  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  self-support. 
The  mere  allotting  of  a  quarter-section  to  an  Indian  is  a  very  simple 
thing,  which  can  be  done  on  paper  by  anybody  who  knows  how  to 
write  and  has  a  little  tact.  But  to  enable  that  Indian,  when  he  has 
received  that  eighty  acres,  to  make  a  home  out  of  it,  is  another  mat- 
ter. A  great  deal  of  the  land  we  are  allotting  to  Indians  is  unfitted 
to  agriculture.  One  of  the  great  problems  among  the  Sioux  is  the 
fact  that  their  land,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  this  nature.  It  would  an- 
swer for  grazing  purpose,  but  that  requires  a  larger  area.  The  Na- 
vajo people  are  an  illustration  of  the  vast  territory  required,  by 
herders.  They  have  a  reservation  of  twelve  thousand  square  miles, 
and  they  have  pleaded  for  an  extension  of  their  territory  because 
they  cannot  support  their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  land  they  have. 
They  extend  south  and  north  and  east  and  west,  and  they  are  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  white  settlers  on  the  west  because  of  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  grazing.  They  have  a  million  and  a  half  sheep 
and  goats,  and  they  find  it  impossible  to  provide  for  them  on  the  lim- 
ited land  they  have.  Now,  if  we  are  to  allot  lands  to  the  Sioux  Ind- 
ians in  South  Dakota,  and  insist  that  they  shall  make  a  living  by 
farming,  we  are  demanding  of  them  the  impossible.  So  the  question 
has  presented  itself  again  .and  again  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
develop  stock-raising  among  these  Indians ;  and  during  the  last  few 
months  the  Indian  Office  has  purchased  and  distributed  to  them  more 
than  thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle ;  and  they  propose  to  distribute 
twenty  thousand  next  year,  and  ten  thousand  the  year  after,  which 
will  fulfil  treaty  obligations.  A  great  many  sheep  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold.     The  Indians  at  Fort  Peck 
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were  also  furnished  sheep.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  idea  of  stock-raising  among  the  children  in  our 
schools.  We  grow  our  own  beef  at  Fort  Hall.  We  are  preparing  to 
do  the  same  thing  at  other  schools,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  Ind- 
ian boys  to  become  acquainted  with  scientific  methods  of  caring  for 
stock. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  question  of 
irrigation.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  land  that  we  are  asking  these 
people  to  occupy  are  absolutely  valueless  unless  it  can  be  irrigated. 
We  are  spending  now  $250,000  in  the  development  of  aw  irrigating 
system  among  the  Crow  Indians  of  Montana.  There  is  now  avail- 
able, on  the  books  of  the  treasurer,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  irrigation  elsewhere.  We  are  carrying  an  irrigating  ditch 
through  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  in  Idaho,  and  have  been  building 
quite  extensive  works  among  the  Pimas,  and  carrying  water  from  the 
Gila  River.  Wherever  it  is  profitable  to  spend  money,  it  is  being 
done,  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  system  of  irrigation  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Indians  to  cultivate  the  land  and  secure  a  support. 

One  great  difficulty  is  the  costliness  of  it.  A  hundred  thousand 
dollars  goes  a  very  little  way  in  developing  a  system  of  irrigation. 
I  suppose,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  permanent  and  really  helpful  for 
the  Navajos,  it  will  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  General  Mc- 
Cook  has  kindly  offered  to  detail  army  officers  to  make  the  surveys 
of  the  reservation,  and  to  designate  the  places  where  it  would  be 
practical  to  enter  upon  such  a  scheme.  Unless  something  of  this 
kind  is  done,  I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  trouble. 

These  are  simple  illustrations  of  the  one  general  proposition  that 
the  Office  is  attempting  to  prepare  the  Indian  to  utilize  the  land  that 
is  being  allotted  to  him.  The  second  line  of  preparation,  and  that  to 
which  I  have  given  special  attention,  is  the  education  of  the  children. 
I  have  believed,  and  I  still  believe,  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Indians 
is  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  every  effort  has 
been  made,  first,  to  improve  the  schools  which  already  exist,  to  make 
them  as  efficient  as  they  can  be  made,  to  provide  proper  buildings,  to 
open  up  the  farms  in  connection  with  them,  to  provide  a  suitable 
class  of  employees,  to  arrange  for  them  a  definite  course  of  study 
with  a  fixed  line  of  text-books,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  competent 
corps  of  intelligent  men  and  women  who  will  consecrate  themselves 
to  their  work  as  teachers.  In  this  respect  I  think  there  is  universal 
testimony  that  the  Indian  schools  have  been  greatly  improved.  In 
the  second  place,  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  new  schools 
wherever  it  was  possible.  There  are,  of  the  non-reservation  schools, 
either  completed  or  in  process  to  be  completed  and  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  twenty, —  one  in  Pennsylvania,  dne  in  Michi- 
gan, one  in  Wisconsin,  one  in  Minnesota,  and  so  on  around  the  whole  cir- 
cle. When  these  twenty  schools  are  completed,  they  will  accommodate 
five  thousand  pupils.  There  have  been  also  some  new  schools  put 
upon  the  reservations.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  on  the  work 
on  the  reservations  as  it  has  seemed  to  the  Office  it  should  be  done, 
for  lack  of  money.  It  has  been  insisted  that  the  Indian  Office  should 
establish  schools  where  a  simple  form  of  education  could  be  carried 
on,  and  that  they  should  be  cheap.     When  I  entered  the  Office,  the 
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limit  was  $10,000  for  a  school,  including  furniture.  This  was  after- 
ward raised  to  $12,000;  and,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  it  was  raised  last 
fall  to  $15,000.  Now  it  is  simply  impossible  to  establish  a  school,  far 
from  a  railroad,  out  on  a  reservation, —  a  school  which  shall  accom- 
modate  fifty  children, —  for  $15,000.  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  have 
failed.  I  advertised  for  a  school-house  among  the  Navajos.  I  got  no 
bidders.  1  have  said :  "  Congress  does  not  want  me  to  do  the  work. 
I  have  urged  it,  I  have  pleaded  for  it,  I  have  done  everything  in  my 
power.  The  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  me.  You  cannot 
establish  ^  industrial  school  on  an  Indian  reservation  for  $15,000." 

The  work  has  progressed,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way;  and  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  in- 
creased attendance.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  reports  of  the  year 
ending  June,  1892,  show  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  over  four 
thousand.  The  number  enrolled  during  the  last  year  in  all  the 
schools  controlled  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  government  is  19,763.. 
This  marks  a  growth  of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  enrol- 
ment during  three  years.  Certainly,  in  view  of  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties attending  it,  it  is  a  result  over  which  the  friends  of  Indian 
education  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  still  further  to  increase  the  attendance,  even  among 
schools  already  established ;  and  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
additional  schools  built  for  the  Navajos  and  some  others.  If  the 
rate  of  progress  maintained  during  the  last  three  years  can  be  kept 
up  for  another  three  years,  practically  all  the  Indian  children  of 
school  age  can  be  put  into  school. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  met  by  the  question  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  Indians  do  not  desire  to  have  their  children  in 
schools :  others  are  unwilling  to  have  theirs  taken  away  from  home.  If 
they  could  have  them  in  school  where  they  could  see  them  every  day, 
they  might  possibly  consent;  but  even  that  is  not  sure.  The  day 
schools  among  the  Pueblos  are  right  at  the  doors  of  the  parents,  and 
it  is  there  that  we  have  the  greatest  trouble  in  securing  attendance. 
If  we  undertake  to  compel  the  children,  we  are  met  with  a  great 
many  difficulties.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  at  this  point,  but  at 
some  time  during  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  about  compulsory  education.  I  may  simply  say,  in 
a  word,  that  I  believe  that,  when  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  our 
Indian  people  for  a  hundred  years,  and  see  that  we  are,  by  the  old 
system,  rearing  successive  generations  of  savages;  and,  when  we 
know  that,  if  we  allow  them  to  follow  their  inclinations,  there  will 
grow  up  other  generations  of  savages, —  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
simply  ordinary  wisdom  for  us  to  say  that  our  duty  to  the  children  is 
plain, —  to  take  them,  by  force  if  need  be,  by  arms  if  we  must,  and 
put  them  in  schools,  where  they  will  be  kindly  treated,  properly  fed 
and  clothed,  and  carefully  nurtured  and  prepared  for  intelligent  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

There  is  one  other  question  on  which  I  will  touch  as  I  pass, 
though  Dr.  Gates  has  alluded  to  it.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  relation 
of  the  churches  to  this  matter  of  Indian  education.  I  visited  two 
weeks  ago  the  San  tee  training-school,  and  was  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Riggs.     I  was  made  welcome.     I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
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the  pupils  and  employees  in  the  school.  I  looked  about  the  institution 
and  made  myself  somewhat  familiar  with  it,  and  came  away  with  a 
deeper  impression  than  I  had  carried  there  of  the  inestimable  work 
that  is  being  done  there.  And  yet  the  question  has  often  come  to 
me,  Would  not  the  same  amount  of  money,  the  same  devotion,  the 
same  Christian  expenditure,  be  made  to  more  advantage  in  a  little 
different  direction }  I  found  a  large  number  of  little  boys  and  little 
girls  there  learning  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  It 
occurred  to  me  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  learn  this  at  the  govern- 
ment school,  and  if  this  normal  school  and  training-school  could  be 
made  a  school  of  a  higher  order  for  training  young  men  and  women 
after  they  have  finished  their  elementary  education,  fitting  them  to 
become  teachers  and  preachers  and  lawyers  and  physicians, —  giving 
them  that  higher  training  which  they  cannot  get  in  the  government 
schools,  which  at  present  they  are  unable  to  get  from  the  colleges  of 
the  country, —  would  not  the  same  expenditure  that  is  now  made  in 
that  admirable  school  be  of  vastly  more  benefit  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves ?  I  know  that  there  are  difficulties  and  objections  in  the  way. 
Yet  the  same  thing  occurred  to  me  as  I  visited  the  admirable  school 
in  Tucson.  If  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  corps  of  workers  could  receive 
into  their  institution  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  been 
through  the  government  school  and  give  them  the  higher  training, 
they  would  confer  upon  them  an  inestimable  benefit.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  our  nationality,  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
civilization  of  the  United  States,  is  the  result  of  two  great  forces. 
One  is  the  common  school,  reaching  the  mass,  and  the  other,  not  less 
forcible,  is  the  work  of  the  colleges,  the  great  institutions  of  Harvard 
and  Brown  and  Yale  and  Williams  and  Dartmouth,  and  the  rest, 
which  have  sent  out  into  all  the  walks  of  life  cultivated  men  and 
women  who  have  been  trained  for  the  higher  orders  of  service. 
They  have  become  the  legislators,  the  controllers  of  public  opinion, 
the  men  who  have  shaped  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  We  are 
neglecting  that  for  the  Indians.  They  are  getting  a  common  school 
education  :  they  go  out  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton  with  a  smattering 
of  learning,  scarcely  more.  If  we  leave  them  at  that  point,  they  will 
go  out  more  helpless.  Now,  if  we  can  lay  our  hands  upon  the  young 
men  and  women  of  talent,  of  genius,  of  power, — and  there  are  plenty 
among  the  Indians, —  and  help  them  to  a  college  education,  to  that 
higher,  broader,  Christian  education  that  makes  them  leaders  among 
their  people,  we  shall  do  for  them  what  has  been  done  for  us.  We 
shall  repeat  history  among  them.  There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  want 
which  we  are  in  danger  of  failing  to  recognize.  There  are  Indian 
men  and  women  who  are  susceptible  of*  the  highest  culture.  They 
can  be  trained  to  become  leaders.  They  can  be  fitted  for  professional 
positions  of  all  kinds.  As  at  present  constituted,  our  system  of 
education  leaves  that  great  part  of  their  training  out  of  sight.  There 
are  very  few  of  them  who  are  being  fitted  for  such  leadership. 

Let  me  give  you  two  pictures.  At  Pine  Ridge  is  an  Indian,  Dr. 
Eastman,  After  finishing  his  work  at  Santee  and  going  to  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  from 
the  medical  department  of  Boston  University,  and  is  to-day  a  culti- 
vated, educated  gentleman,  competent  to  undertake  the  vast  responsi- 
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bilities  of  caring  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  five  thousand  people, 
standing  before  his  own  race  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  cult- 
ure, as  a  leader  among  them,  pointed  out  by  them  as  showing  what 
can  be  done  for  an  Indian  by  training.  One  such  man  has  an  influ- 
ence not  simply  over  his  own  tribe.  It  does  not  stop  short  of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  country. 

Again,  I  went  out  the  other  day  into  what  is  called  the  Bad  River 
Country,  into  a  little  Indian  camp,  where  there  was  poverty  and  des- 
titution. I  spoke  to  one  of  the  Indian  men.  He  shook  his  head  and 
disappeared,  but  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  bringing  a  little  girl, 
and  said,  "English."  She  could  speak  English.  She  had  been  at 
school  at  Santee  five  years,  she  told  me.  Now  her  eyes  had  failed, 
and  she  could  not  go  back.  She  was  eleven  years  of  age,  slender 
and  delicate.  Her  face  was  dirty,  her  hair  uncombed,  her  clothes 
untidy,  she  was  living  the  life  of  a  barbarian.  She  could  not  help  it. 
What  can  a  little  child  do  ?  Sleeping  on  the  ground,  eating  out  of  a 
common  pot,  living  without  furniture,  almost  without  food; — what 
can  she  do  ?  What  can  ten  such  little  girls  do,  scattered  among  the 
tribes  ? 

I  say  to  you,  then,  ought  we  to  go  on  multiplying  institutions 
which  send  out  little  boys  and  girls,  with  say  five  years  of  training, 
while  we  are  neglecting  to  furnish  these  people  such  examples  as  I 
have  spoken  of,  of  strong  men  and  women,  competent  to  go  on,  and, 
instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarism  about  them,  to  rise 
above  it  ?  I  have  felt  —  I  may  be  all  wrong  —  that,  if  the  churches 
would  but  recognize  that  the  government  is  now  doing  this  prelimi- 
nary work,  is  educating  these  little  boys  and  girls,  is  giving  them  this 
rudimentary  preparation  for  life,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
churches  to  do  what  they  could  not  do  ten  years  ago, —  namely,  to 
give  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  talent  and  genius,  who  are 
coming  up  through  the  government  schools,  that  broader  and  higher 
and  richer  culture, — they  would  accomplish  what  the  government 
cannot  undertake  to  do,  what  the  Indians  themselves  are  powerless 
to  do,  and  what,  if  not  done  by  the  churches,  will  not  be  done  at 
all. 

A  Delegate. —  To  what  extent  have  lands  been  ceded  by  Indians 
during  the  present  year  ? 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question  in  detail. 
There  are  several  commissions  now  at  work.  We  have  a  commission 
negotiating  with  the  Yanktons  for  the  cession  of  their  surplus  lands. 
Another  is  negotiating  with  the.  Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  another 
with  the  Crows  for  a  modification  of  their  claim.  We  are  negotiating 
also  with  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  for  the  cession  of  Walker  River 
reservation,  and  a  commission  has  been  sent  to  the  Shoshones  in 
Nevada  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  cession  from  them. 

Gen.  Howard. —  Does  not  the  school  at  Santee  have  for  its 
principal  object  the  higher  education,  the  preparing  of  young  men 
and  women  to  go  back  to  their  tribe  as  missionaries,  as  leaders,  and 
as  examples  ?    That  is  the  way  I  have  understood  it. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  think  that  is  true,  and  yet  it  might  remain 
that  I  found  at  Santee  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  under  fourteen 
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years  of  age,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  higher  work  could  be 
done.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  higher  work  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  there  might  be  enlarged  and  made  the  principal,  if  not 
the  exclusive,  feature  of  the  school. 

President  Gates. —  Sometimes  we  gain  ground  by  a  brief  Free 
Parliament  as  we  go  along.  Can  Dr.  Mowry  tell  us  what  proportion 
of  our  public  school  children  leave  school  before  they  are  fourteen .? 

Dr.  Mowry. —  Somewhat  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  I  think. 
I  was  about  to  inquire  if  there  are  many  cases  of  Indians  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  like  Dr.  Eastman's  case.  An  interest- 
ing case  came  to  my  knowledge  recently  of  a  full-blooded  Indian 
from  Mr.  Duncan's  colony,  who  is  now  a  Sophomore  in  Marietta  Col- 
lege,—  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  gentleman,  who  passed  some 
weeks  in  study  at  Martha's  Vineyard  this  summer. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  Theoretically,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  such 
cases.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  Indians  who  are  desirous  for  the 
education,  and  who  can  support  themselves  while  pursuing  it.  Dr. 
Gates  knows  of  Henry  Kendall  at  Rutgers,  who  entered  the  Freshman 
class,  but  has  gone  back  to  his  people,  and  has  done  more  for  them 
than  any  ten  others  that  I  know  of,  because  he  had  gone  far  enough 
in  his  education  to  get  breadth  and  power.  He  wants  to  return  and 
complete  his  course,  but  does  not  see  the  way. 

President  Gates. —  The  way  has  been  opened  this  fall.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  called  home  were  such  as  to  make 
me  honor  his  manhood.  This  summer  I  opened  the  way  for  him  to 
complete  his  studies ;  but  his  regard  for  his  family  friends  holds  him 
there  for  another  year,  at  least. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  Susan  La  Flesche  is  another  illustration.  She 
graduated  from  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  filling  the 
position  of  government  physician  among  her  own  people.  Carlos 
Montezuma,  a  young  Apache,  was  educated  by  the  boys  at  Cham- 
paign University,  Illinois,  and  is  now  the  physician,  by  appointment 
of  the  Indian  Office,  among  the  Shoshones.  Mr.  Cook,  who  has  re- 
cently died,  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  power  and  influence.  Mr.  Walker,  whom  I  met 
the  other  day,  was  also  a  graduate,  who  went  to  Harvard  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Miss  Anna  Dawson,  who  has  been  at  the  Normal 
School  at  Framingham,  since  finishing  her  course  at  Hampton,  is 
teaching  at  Santee ;  and  they  give  her  the  most  unqualified  indorse- 
ment. There  are  two  young  Indian  lawyers  practising  at  Omaha. 
Mr.  Walter  Lyman  has  been  at  Yale  College.  And  so  I  might  go  on. 
There  is  no  question  there  are  enough  of  these  cases  to  show  that 
this  is  the  line  of  hope  for  these  people. 

Dr.  Warner. —  Is  not  the  reason  that  Santee  and  other  schools  do 
not  do  more  of  this  higher  work  because  they  do  not  have  the  pupils  ? 
In  other  words,  they  are  no  more  than  full,  and  take  high  and  low 
alike.     Is  not  the  difficulty,  so  far,  that  the  pupils  do  not  come  ? 

Mr.  Edwin  Ginn. —  The  number  of  pupils  in  our  high  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  better  cities,  is  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the 
school  children.  You  can  see  how  small  must  be  the  number  of 
Indian  pupils  who  can  be  expected  to  apply  for  higher  education. 

Dr.  Ryder. —  Looking  back  at  the  two  pictures  of  Dr.  Eastman 
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with  his  large  influence  and  his  power  and  of  the  little  girl  who  drifts 
(back  to  the  tepee,  I  am  brought  to  ask  if,  after  all,  both  are  not  the 
result  of  the  training  of  boy  and  girl  at  Santee  ?  Dr.  Eastman  gained 
in  the  Santee  school  his  desire  for  a  higher  education.  I  think  that 
school  should  have  the  honor  of  his  after  success  as  well  as  the  dis- 
credit of  the  little  girl  who  drifts  back  to  heathenism. 

President  Gates. —  Now  let  us  hear  something  from  the  woman's 
side  of  the  work.  Let  us  hear  from  one  who  has  carried  into  it  the 
heart  and  the  helpful  sympathy  of  womanhood,  along  with  the  careful 
methodical  way  of  doing  business  which  in  the  past  we  men  have 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  arrogate  to  ourselves.  Let  us  hear 
from  Miss  Fletcher. 


EXPERIENCES   IN    ALLOTTING    LAND. 

BY  MISS   ALICE   C.  FLETCHER. 

It  is  seven  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  in  this  room. 
Six  of  those  seasons  have  been  spent  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Dawes  Bill.  Every  one  of  those  six  autumns,  while  you  have  been 
gathered  here  listening  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  out 
looking  over  the  field,  and  have  been  meditating  upon  wise  ways  of  fut- 
ure work,  I  have  been  in  my  tent  among  the  people,  meeting  many  of. 
the  problems,  perhaps  from  a  point  of  view  a  little  different  from  those 
that  meet  your  gaze  here.  During  those  six  seasons  I  have  been  in- 
strumental in  giving  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  dividing  the  land 
to  over  three  thousand  Indians,  and  covering  a  territory  not  far  from 
three  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  bill,  after  working  under  it  for 
six  seasons,  rouses  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  my  mind  than 
when  I  began.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  bit  of  legislation.  Striking 
broadcast  over  a  country  so  widely  diverse  in  physical  conditions  and 
in  the  possibilities  for  the  people,  it  is  wonderful  that  you  can  do  so 
much  with  it.  Wrapped  up  in  that  bill  are  these  two  principles  to 
■which  our  President  has  called  our  attention  as  the  one  working  force 
in  all  matters  of  social  reform, —  the  calling  up  of  the  individual 
Indian  into  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  the  loosening  about 
his  neck  of  the  bonds  of  tribal  property,  permitting  him  to  take  that 
which  is  his  share  and  go  forth  free. 

Indians  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  their  homes,  their  land,  in 
a  sense  as  property.  I  know  pjsrfectly  well  the  reverent  and  religious 
feeling  of  many  of  the  old  Indians  concerning  it.  In  all  the  tribes  all 
over  the  country  —  of  course,  changing  and  varying  in  their  methods 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  —  spots  were  always  recognized 
as  individual  homes.  The  Indian,  I  think  I  may  say,  speaking  of  him 
broadly, —  though  it  is  always  a  misfortune  to  speak  of  them  broadly, 
because  Indians  are  so  very  diverse, —  the  Indian  all  over  the  country 
has  always  had  a  little  point  that  was  home.  It  has  been  the  excep- 
tion where  that  was  not  true.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  ownership  in 
land  is  not  so  foreign  as  people  have  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The 
Severalty  Act,  however,  presents  the  land  to  him  in  somewhat  of  a 
inew  aspect, —  as  a  bit  of  individual  property  that  shall  be  not  only  a 
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source  of  revenue  to  him,  but  something  that  is  to  remain  with  him 
and  pass  in  a  given  line  to  his  heirs,  and  also  as  something  which 
must  be  looked  at  from  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  as  to  trade  and  the 
nearness  to  market.     All  this  is  new. 

In  going  out  to  allot  the  land,  I  find  the  people  living  in  their  little 
villages,  grouped  together  upon  their  farms,  almost  always  in  the  val- 
leys. I  have  had  experience  with  three  tribes,  one  of  them  in  very 
different  conditions  from  the  others.  Among  the  Omahas  and  the 
Winnebagoes  the  Missouri  River,  which  bordered  the  eastern  side  of 
their  reservation,  was  the  old  means  of  communication  with  the  out- 
side world;  and  on  the  little  creeks  which  emptied  into  it,  and  in  the 
little  nooks  where  there  were  wood  and  water,  the  Indians  were  living, 
naturally  in  their  old-time  villages.  At  the  time  I  allotted  the 
Omahas,  where  to  day  you  see  the  various  farms,  Indian  and  white, 
there  was  not  anything  but  birds  and  coyotes  and  rattlesnakes, —  not 
a  road,  nothing  but  a  few  old  trails  by  which  the  tribe  used  to  go  out 
to  hunt  the  buffalo.  The  railroad,  however,  was  being  built;  the 
reservation,  in  a  sense,  had  turned  over ;  what  was  before  the  front 
door  was  becoming  the  back  door,  and  what  was  nothing  and  no- 
where was  the  way  into  prosperity.  I  pitched  my  tent  on  a  little 
knoll,  and  there  I  remained  for  six  weeks ;  and  there  I  remonstrated 
and  urged  and  used  all  the  influence  in  my  power  to  get  the  Indians 
to  take  their  lands.  They  said :  "  You  have  brought  us  out  here  to 
kill  us.  There  is  no  wood,  and  there  is  no  water."  I  told  them  wood 
would  grow,  and  water  could  be  had  for  the  digging;  but  all  that  was 
new  to  them.  I  remained,  however,  until  I  persuaded  some  of  them 
to  be  killed,  so  to  speak ;  and  fifty  families  were  allotted  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Those  are  the  prosperous  people  of  the  tribe  to-day.  It  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  any  more  at  that  time. 

When  I  allotted  the  Winnebagoes,  some  years  later,  the  Omahas 
came  to  them,  and  said :  "  Listen  to  her.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  go. 
Every  one  of  us  who  would  not  go  with  her  is  now  wishing  we  could 
get  the  chance  to  go  there.  Follow  her,  and  she  will  help  you.  It 
will  be  well  for  you."  The  result  was  that  I  had  very  little  difficulty 
there.  But  the  Winnebagoes  held  patents  issued  to  them  in  187 1 
and  1876;  and  at  the  time  that  they  were  allotted  under  those 
patents  it  was  the  idea  that  the  old  Indian  nation  must  be  conserved. 
Under  this  idea  forty  acres  were  given  to  each  in  the  woods 
and  forty  acres  on  the  prairie.  The  result  was  that  they  had  a  right 
to  that  land,  and  a  good  many  of  the  old  people  would  not  move  at 
all.  So,  while  I  pushed  the  young  folk  out,  there  are  a  good  many 
of  them  who  will  inherit  land  I  am  sorry  to  have  them  inherit.  These 
I  speak  of  as  incidents  that  an  allotting  agent  may  often  have  to 
meet.     You  cannot,  however,  make  the  Indians  see  just  as  you  see. 

The  Nez  Percys  are  living  under  very  different  conditions.  There 
you  have  a  territory  that  is  lying  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Cas- 
cades, in  the  more  arid  region  of  our  country.  The  uplands  of  that 
reservation,  generally  speaking,  can  be  used  as  wheat  lands,  how- 
ever; but  in  that  country  summer  fallowing  is  an  absolute  essential 
for  a  crop,  so  that  the  farms  are  large  in  extent,  and  half  the  fields 
must  lie  fallow  in  any  summer.  Most  of  the  Nez  Percys,  however, 
had  very  few  lands  on  these  uplands :  they  were  living  in  the  cafions. 
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The  people  are  divided  into  three  large  settlements.  Those  on  the 
Lapwai,  where  the  agency  is  stationed,  number,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  tribe.  A  large  and  very  remarkable  settlement  is 
some  twenty  miles  away,  at  Kameah,  and  another  group  in  the  North 
Fork  region.  The  people,  as  I  said,  live  in  the  little  canons.  Those 
at  Kameah  were  in  a  little  valley  that  contains  about  three  square 
miles,  all  told.  There  are  altogether  about  five  or  six  hundred  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Lapwai.  It  is  a  narrower  valley,  and  some  others 
branch  out  from  it,  so  they  are  a  little  more  scattered,  but  always  in 
the  valleys.  Here  they  had  their  little  gardens  and  fields,  hardly 
more  than  twenty  acres  to  any  one.  In  fact,  under  their  treaty  they 
were  given  or  assigned  twenty-acre  lots ;  and  the  whole  reservation 
was  surveyed  into  such  lots.  The  consequence  was  that  the  work 
became  exceedingly  difficult  in  adjusting  these  improvements,  as 
every  man  was  extremely  tenacious  —  and  the  women  a  little  more 
so  —  of  the  orchards  and  bits  of  garden.  And,  although  the  Nez 
Perc^  allotments  record  only  1,908,  it  stands  for  the  work  of  about 
three  thousand.  The  people  had  to  have  repeatedly  explained  to 
them  the  possibility  of  taking  tlieir  lands  on  the  uplands,  and  this 
new  idea  presented  of  the  merchantable  character  of  the  land  itself. 
There  is  no  railroad  that  strikes  the  reservation,  although  one  has 
been  surveyed.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  that  comes 
down  near  the  north-western  corner.  North  of  the  Clearwater,  the 
land  is  very  fertile  and  well  fitted  for  the  raising  of  wheat ;  and  I  urged 
upon  the  thrifty  ones  to  settle  there.  For  one  must  always  pick  out 
those  who  are  enterprising :  the  first  thing  one  must  do  is  to  make 
inequalities.  I  went  first  to  these  progressive  men,  those  who  were 
willing  to  risk  something  to  move  out,  who  had  a  desire  to  prosper 
materially ;  and  I  always  found  that  they  were  those  who  had  had 
their  children  in  school.  I  succeeded  in  persuading  a  large  number 
of  these  people  to  take  this  land.  In  doing  that,  I  had  to  read  my 
letter  of  instructions  in  large  type,  so  to  speak,  because  the  old 
treaty  provided  that  the  people  should  be  allotted  in  their  bands  and 
closed  up  together;  and  I  was  informed  that  I  was,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  observe  this.  But  I  considered  that  it  was  practicable  to 
honor  the  observance  in  the  breach.  Therefore,  I  taught  that  the 
entire  reservation  belonged  to  the  entire  tribe,  and  that  to  say  that  a 
man  from  the  south-east  part  of  the  reservation  is  not  to  take  his  land 
in  the  north-west  was  nonsense.  The  whole  place  was  free  for  who- 
ever would  be  willing  to  take  the  choice  of  the  best.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  overcome  on  this  reservation ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find 
that,  as  twenty-one  years  have  gone  on,  the  spirit  of  understanding, 
the  education  that  grew  among  the  people  in  discussing  these  affairs, 
were  most  marked.  I  think  you  will  find  very  few  Indians  there  to-day 
who  will  not  tell  you  that  the  whole  tribe  had  the  freedom  of  choice, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  Nez  Percys,  and  not 
to  this  head  man  or  that  head  man. 
.  The  experiences  of  the  early  years  of  the  allotment  were  very  inter- 
esting. It  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  make  people  understand  that 
the  land  was  of  any  consequence  :  it  was  always  water.  The  Indians 
themselves  took  up  the  joke :  "  The  white  man  wants  land,  but  the 
Indian  wants  water."     But  to  take  nothing  but  rocks  because  there  is 


a  spring,  I  was  finally  able  to  demonstrate  to  them,  was  foolish.    The 
practical  working  of  the  law,  however,  is  an  education  in  itself. 

Another  point  which  I  always  considered  of  the  first  importance 
was  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  that  our  government  was  not  a  one- 
man  power,  but  a  government  of  the  people.  Therefore,  I  always 
explained  to  the  people  what  county  their  allotments  would  lie  in,  and 
where  the  boundary  lines  of  the  county  were ;  that  a  county,  again, 
was  divided  into  precincts,  and  that  the  people  of  a  precinct  elected 
their  officers ;  and  I  explained  to  them  the  duties  of  these  officers. 
Very  soon  they  began  to  understand  that  allotment  was  going  to  bring 
to  them  something  more  than  a  bit  of  land :  that  it  brought  responsi- 
bilities,—  responsibility  for  the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  conditions  of 
the  precinct. 

All  these  things,  of  course,  are  not  marking  out,  surveying,  putting 
down  the  monuments,  and  walking  round  and  showing  the  Indian  his 
corners ;  but  it  is  showing  him  his  corners  in  another  sense.  These 
are  the  corners  he  must  know  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  man.  The  real 
work  of  an  allotting  agent  lies  between  the  lines. 

I  also  felt  that  it  was  quite  essential  that  they  should  understand 
the  matter  of  descent,  which  again  was  something  new.  Being  mvself 
familiar,  from  study  of  Indian  relationships,  with  their  mediods  of 
treating  the  subject,  it  was  easier  for  me  to  explain  to  them.  The  re- 
sult of  it  was  that  I  think  you  will  find  very  few  of  the  Nez  Percys 
who  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you  from  whom  they  will  inherit  and 
where  their  land  will  go  when  they  die.  For  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  the  law  gives  in  a  land  as  arid  as  that, 
—  because  a  man  could  not  really  live  on  eighty  acres  of  agricultural 
land, —  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  larger  fields,  I  have 
grouped  together  the  families, —  that  is,  those  who  would  inherit  one 
from  another, — so  that  there  is  a  chance  for  larger  fields,  and  in  the 
case  of  death  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  in  those  who  work  the 
land.  I  speak  of  these  practical  details  as  showing  the  way  it  works 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  These  are  the  things  that  will  make  the 
difference  between  prosperity  and  failure  in  the  working  out  of  the 
law. 

Wherever  you  go,  you  have  to  adjust  the  work  to  the  conditions,  of 
course ;  and  there  among  the  Nez  Percys  the  conditions  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  would  be  in  a  prairie  country.  I  had,  however, 
some  allotments  about  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  exercise  my 
best  judgment.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  man,  who  was  himself  a  leading 
man  in  the  Nez  Perc^  war.  He  is  known  as  Yellow  Bull,  a  very  ex- 
cellent man,  a  good  worker,  and  brought  admirable  letters  from  the  . 
army  officers  and  the  agent.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his 
land  on  the  Nez  P6rc^  reservation,  however ;  and  he  came  for  allot- 
ment, with  his  son,  and  some  other  members  of  the  family.  He  was 
so  good  a  worker,  and  had  so  good  a  start,  that  I  was  quite  anxious 
he  should  take  a  good  allotment.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with 
him,  going  out  and  trying  to  get  him  to  locate  properly:  but  he  always 
came  back  to  one  place.  I  told  him  it  was  a  miserable  place,  he 
never  could  do  anything  with  it ;  there  was  not  a  spot  in  the  whole 
that  he  could  make  a  garden  out  of,  and  he  could  not  plough  a  foot  of 
the  land.     But  he  said :  "  I  want  that  spring.     When  I  was  a  little 
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boy,  I  used  to  go  there  with  my  father.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
always  went  out  of  my  way  to  take  a  drink  from  that  spring,  and  that 
was  where  I  went  whenever  I  was  hunting.  And  all  the  years  I  was 
in  the  Indian  Territory  I  was  hearing  the  water  of  that  spring ;  and  I 
want  that  spring."  Yellow  Bull  has  got  the  spring.  But  I  have  given 
his  son  and  his  relatives  some  good  land  near  by,  so  that  I  trust  he 
will  prosper. 

I  always  regarded  the  law,  as  far  as  allotment  was  concerned,  in 
one  single  aspect ;  that  is,  it  is  the  dividing  of  inherited  property.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Dawes  again  for  getting  that  amendment 
through.  Of  course,  I  want  every  one  who  has  an  inheritance  to  get 
the  very  best ;  but  that  is  all.  And,  as  General  Whittlesey  said,  it  is  a 
site  for  a  home,  it  is  not  a  home.  Much  more, —  as  the  commissioner 
so  wisely  said, — much  more  depends  on  the  making  it  a  home.  But 
now  I  want  to  come  back  East,  and  to  say  a  word  to  you  who  are 
looking  West. 

Please  remember  it  is  a  site  for  a  home  and  the  division  of  in- 
herited property.  Do  not  always  be  going  round  gathering  statistics 
as  to  how  many  Indians  are  living  on  their  allotments.  It  does  not 
amount  to  much.  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  simply  means  that  you 
have  a  theory  in  your  mind  that  every  single  Indian  is  going  to  be  a 
farmer.  He  is  not;  and  you  will  be  disappointed,  and  will  think 
allotment  is  a  failure,  and  your  theory  will  be  your  own  enemy.  The 
Indians  are  not  all  going  to  be  farmers.  It  is  not  in  them ;  it  is  not 
in  human  nature.  And  in  the  seven  years  since  I  stood  here  the  con- 
ditions are  changed  as  much  as,  if  the  physiologists  are  correct,  my 
body  is.  It  is  all  changed ;  and  the  law  has  changed  it,  thank  God  ! 
So,  looking  at  the  statistics  that  you  are  gathering,  please  remember 
what  I  have  said.  Few  know  how  to  gather  statistics,  still  less  how  to 
use  them. 

A  Delegate. —  Will  you  tell  about  the  man  you  gave  the  law 
book  to  ? 

Miss  Fletcher. —  That  was  one  of  the  judges  at  Kameah.  At 
Kameah  is  this  remarkable  settlement  where  Miss  Sue  McBeth  has 
left  the  great  mark  of  her  work.  Kameah  is  some  seventy  miles  from 
the  agency,  and  has  been  removed  from  the  agency  influence ;  and 
these  Indians  have  risen  to  a  degree  of  independence  and  intelligence 
that  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  Kameah  settlement  Felix  Corbett 
was  elected  judge.  The  agent  ran  one  candidate,  the  people  who 
were  opposed  to  him  ran  another ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Chris- 
tian, progressive  Indians  put  up  their  candidate,  and  he  was  elected. 
I  was  some  fifty  miles  away  at  the  time  this  happened,  and  the  next 
day  Felix  Corbett  came  to  my  tent.  He  said  :  "  The  people  have  hon- 
ored me  by  electing  me  their  judge.  You  tell  us  we  will  be  citizens 
"when  our  lands  are  allotted,  and  that  we  will  live  under  the  laws  of 
the  land.  I  want  to  do  right :  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  for  me 
to  try  to  administer  my  office  under  those  laws,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  a  book  to  tell  me  about  them."  I  entered  into  some  correspond- 
ence with  some  lawyers,  and  it  resulted  in  my  presenting  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Idaho,  under  which  he  administered 
his  judgeship  durirtg  the  last  year,  was  re-elected  the  present  year, 
and  is  going  on  in  the  same  way.     I  am  informed,  however,  that  he 
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has  been  found  fault  with  because  he  does  not  collect  sufficient  fines. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  able  to  manage  the  people  with  only  one 
offence  where  he  had  had  to  collect  any  fine,  which  I  think  was  a 
good  record  for  Kameah  and  Judge  Corbett.  But  Felix  cannot  read. 
However,  his  daughter  has  been  at  Chemawa  school,  and  she  has 
read  the  statutes  to  him. 

I  have  not  begun  to  speak  as  I  wanted  as  to  the  way  in  which  allot- 
ment stimulates  the  Indian  to  go  forward  and  make  a  beginning.  The 
change  which  has  come  over  the  people  in  the  four  years  I  have  been 
with  the  Nez  Percys  is  remarkable.  And  remember  that  time  is  nec- 
essary for  careful  allotment  work. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Professor  Painter,  Miss  Fletcher  said  : 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Indian  having  time  for  his  choice,  if  you  have 
time  to  give  him  more  than  one  choice,  it  is  wise.  I  think  I  do  not 
overstate  the  fact  when  I  say  that  I  have  certainly  changed  between 
five  and  eight  hundred  allotments  among  the  Nez  Percys  as  the  result 
of  the  growth  of  the  people  in  making  better  choice.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple to-day  are  allotted  as  well  as  I  could  do  it.  I  have  left  only  two 
grumblers  behind  me. 

President  Gates. —  What  is  needed  is  evidently  a  wise  kindness^ 
based  on  a  devotion  to  the  scientific  and  theoretical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  as  a  specially  qualified  student  of  ethnology  that  Miss 
Fletcher  first  became  interested  in  the  Indians.  Then,  as  she  drev 
near  the  problems,  the  humanitarian  side  of  it  grew  upon  her ;  and  she 
has  loyally  given  year  after  year  of  such  self-denying  toil  as  makes  her 
properly  a  mission  worker  in  the  Indian  service.  Such  work  as  this 
of  which  she  has  told  us  calls  for  sublime  heroism.  It  is  this  sort  of 
devoted  work,  by  one  who  is  exceptionally  fitted  for  it,  that  is  needed 
in  settling  the  Indians  in  severalty. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point  of  which 
Miss  Fletcher  spoke.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  land  in  severalty  is  not  a  new  idea  among  Indians.  I  have 
recently  travelled  on  five  of  the  New  York  reservations,  and  found 
that  the  Indians  there  own  their  own  homes.  They  have  a  title,  they 
buy  and  sell  among  themselves,  and  in  numerous  instances  they  have 
accumulated  property  and  have  made  for  themselves  even  beautiful 
homes.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  meets  us  when  we  try 
to  apply  the  Allotment  Act  universally,  because  in  many  instances  it 
would  deprive  these  men  of  their  accumulations,  which  they  have 
made  by  their  own  thrift  and  industry  during  many  years.  The  fact 
that  Indians  so  often  hold  their  land  individually  has,  I  think,  been 
misunderstood.  The  Navajos  have  large  individual  holdings  of  per- 
sonal property. 

President  Gates. —  Do  you  find  that  anvwhere  except  in  New  York 
State  ? 

Gen.  Morgan. —  Yes,  it  is  practised  elsewhere. 

A  Delegate. —  Do  they  deed  land  from  one  to  another  ? 

Gen.  Morgan. —  Among  the  White  Earth  Indians  they  have  not 
finished  taking  their  land  in  allotments,  and  yet  they  own  their  own 
homes.     Whether  they  deed  them  I  am  not  sure. 

President  Gates. —  I  suppose  that  would  be  very  largely  limited  to 
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reservations  which  were  well  surrounded  by  civilization,  or  do  you 
think  not? 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  diink  the  practical  individual  ownership  of  land 
is  much  more  widely  distributed  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Mr.  J.  EvARTS  Greene. —  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  official 
facts  in  regard  to  individual  holding  of  land  or  how  it  came  to  be  as 
1  found  it ;  but  I  was  travelling  in  Kansas  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  I 
saw  a  great  many  Indian  farms  then.  They  had  good  houses  and 
well-cultivated  lands.  They  were  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte  Indians, 
and  there  were  considerable  areas  of  country  which  were  occupied  by 
them.  I  am  sure  they  were  individually  occupied,  if  not  individually 
owned. 

Gen.  Howard. —  The  same  thing  prevails  with  the  Pueblos. 
They  have  their  lands  in  common,  but  each  has  individual  allot- 
ments. 

Adjourned  at  i  p.m. 


Second  &tiiion. 

Wednesday  Night,  October  za. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock,  the  President 
in  the  chair.  The  topic  for  the  evening  was  announced  to  be  "  Fresh 
News  from  the  Field,"  and  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes  was  asked  to 
speak  of  his  impressions  during  his  recent  journey. 

Senator  Dawes. —  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  work  of 
'  Indian  education.  I  have  watched  it  from  the  beginning,  which  is 
fifteen  years  ago.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  personal  allusion,  I  made  a 
motion  in  the  Senate  to  appropriate  twenty  thousand  dollars  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  education  of  Indians.  It 
was  the  first  dollar  ever  taken  out  of  the  treasury  for  that  purpose. 
The  next  year  they  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  from 
that  time  on,  watching  it  with  peculiar  interest  as  a  sort  of  infant  of 
my  own,  I  have  seen  it  grow  until  last  year  the  appropriation  was 
$2,225,000.  In  the  aggregate,  in  that  time  they  have  taken  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of  this  design  to  edu- 
cate the  Indians,  $15,200,000.  They  have  built  and  set  in  motion 
twenty  training-schools  outside  of  the  reservations,  like  Carlisle  and 
Hampton.  I  tried  to  count  up  this  evening  those  that  I  knew  of  on 
the  reservations.  I  can  count  sixty  boarding-schools,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  day-schools:  More  than  half  of  all  the  Indian  children 
are  now  in  attendance  upon  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  last  session  the  Senate  directed  its  Indian  committee 
to  visit  these  schools. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  profitable  to  take  up  each  one  of 
these  schools  and  describe  it.  We  visited  one  in  Wisconsin,  a  yet 
unfinished  structure,  in  rapid  progress  so  as  to  be  open  before  cold 
weather  comes,  fine  enough  for  a  college.  We  visited  two  at  White 
Earth  agency,  one  a  government  school  and  one  a  contract  school ; 
one  at  Pierre,  N.  Dak. ;  Hope  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri ; 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  two  schools,  the  government  school 
at  the  agency  and  that  remarkable  school  maintained  by  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  the  Santee  Mission  School.  We  visited  also  the 
schools  at  Genoa,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  at  Chilocco  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  They  are  not  all  alike :  they  ought  not  to  be  all 
alike.  As  was  said  by  some  one  to-day,  there  are  no  two  Indians 
alike ;  and  there  are  no  two  reservations  alike,  and  there  are  no  two 
bodies  of  Indians  in  such  condition  that  the  school  of  one  should  be 
the  type  of  the  school  in  another.  We  found  schools  that  were  won- 
derful in  the  work  they  were  doing,  in  the  appointments  around  them, 
in  the  character  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  teachers. 
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You  know  already  much  about  the  San  tee  Mission  Training- 
school.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  devotion,  the  consecration 
to  the  work,  which  characterized  the  life  of  Itir.  Riggs  and  that  of  his 
father  before  him,  and  the  quiet  force  with  which  they  pushed  on  the 
work;  but  I  wish  they  would  forget  the  Sioux  language.  All  the 
criticism  which  I  could  make  about  that  school  lies  right  there. 

At  Genoa  there  are  three  hundred  pupils  in  a  training-school  upon 
a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres.  A  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  it  are 
rented  to  the  superintendent,  who  pays  $300  rent ;  and  he  told  me 
this  year  he  had  made  $5,000  out  of  it.  The  school  raises  broom- 
corn  in  the  forenoon,  and  learns  the  spelling-book  in  the  afternoon. 
It  raises  sugar-beets  a  part  of  the  day,  and  a  part  of  the  day  it 
teaches  the  ordinary  studies  of  school.  They  had  several  thousand 
bushels  of  sugar-beets  this  year.  They  have  an  application  from  a 
great  corporation  in  Nebraska,  that  is  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  out  of  beets,  to  devote  their  whole  farm  to  the  raising  of  sugar- 
beets  for  them.  The  school  is  in  most  excellent  order.  It  is  accom- 
plishing a  great  work  in  that  line,  although  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  it  is  the  best  use  to  make  of  a  school  to  see  how  much  money 
you  can  make  out  of  itj  but  all  that  money  is  turned  into  the 
enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  the  school,  and  therefore  that  school 
is  stronger  and  better  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  only  criticism 
that  occurred  to  me  there  was  that  they  are  not  training  these  boys 
and  girls  exactly  in  the  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves when  they  go  out  and  stand  alone.  They  know  how  to  carry 
on  a  great  farm.  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  be  homesick  when  they 
get  on  a  little  one. 

Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  six  hundred  acres  of  land  ; 
and  there  are  five  hundred  scholars,  as  fine-looking  a  body  of  boys  and 
girls  as  I  ever  looked  upon.  Haskell  does  not  devote  itself  to  seeing 
how  much  money  can  be  made,  but  what  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  school  is  raised,  with  the  exception  of  flour,  upon  the  place ; 
and  the  work  of  the  school  is  conducted  more  particularly  to  that 
end.  Mr.  Meserve  is  managing  that  school  with  wonderful  success. 
It  has  gone  through  many  trials,  as  everything  in  Kansas  has ;  but  it 
has  come  to  be,  by  the  side  of  the  Kansas  University,  a  rival  institu- 
tion whose  students  are  copper-colored. 

If  I  should  pass  down  to  Chilocco,  there  is  a  training-school  of  a 
different  character.  It  is  in  the  corner  of  the  Indian  Territory  bor- 
dering on  Kansas.  It  has  about  three  hundred  pupils.  Of  course,  on 
its  eight  thousand  acres  it  cannot  carry  on  farming  in  any  way  that  the 
individual  Indian  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  imitate  on  his  own 
eighty  acres.  The  superintendent  is  a  man  of  remarkable  tact  and 
faculty  for  the  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  They  told  me 
there  were  six  hundred  stacks  of  hay  on  the  place.  They  raised  a 
large  amount  of  corn,  and  they  had  there  the  beginning  of  a  new  in- 
dustry which  interested  me  very  much.  I  believe  the  commissioner 
intends  to  continue  it  on  other  reservations.  It  is  a  nursery  for  rais- 
ing fruit-trees  and  shade-trees  to  give  to  the  boys  when  they  go  out 
on  their  allotments.  Every  bit  of  the  work  except  that  of  a  single 
white  man,  who  is  paid  $600  a  year  to  superintend  it,  is  done  by  the 
Indians.     He  gave  me  this  inventory  of  what  he  had  in  his  nursery 
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for  the  first  year :  fifteen  thousand  yearling  apple-trees,  two  thousand 
cherry-trees,  eight  thousand  peach-trees,  ten  thousand  grape-vines 
that  will  be  ready  to  transplant  next  year,  one  thousand  Russia  mul- 
berry seedlings,  six  hundred  raspberries,  six  hundred  blackberries, 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  strawberries,  one  acre  of  grape-vines  set 
out.  That  is  one  year  in  the  work  of  the  boys,  taken  care  of  by  one 
white  man.  There  is  no  feature  of  the  work  upon  the  land  which 
struck  me  so  forcibly  as  that.  Every  boy  who  goes  out  from  that 
school  takes  with  him  fruit  trees  and  shade-trees  enough  for  his  little 
home  ;  and  he  starts  under  the  refreshing  shade  of  these  trees,  which 
is  itself  an  impulse  toward  civilization. 

In  all  these  training-schools  there  are  workshops  where  the 
scholars  are  being  taught  trades.  In  the  one  at  Genoa  two  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  brooms  are  made,  which  cost  the  establishment  one 
thousand:  thus  they  make  a  gain  of  a  thousand  dollars  on  brooms 
alone.  Every  boy  is  to  have  good  tools  when  he  goes  out.  Every 
shoemaker,  every  carpenter,  and  every  broom-maker  is  to  be  fitted 
out  with  tools,  so  that  he  can  work  at  his  trade.  Every  scholar  works 
on  wages,  from  two  cents  a  day  for  the  little  fellows  up  to  the  wages 
of  an  ordinary  man.  I  went  out  to  see  them  stripping  the  brush  for 
the  brooms  of  its  seeds.  They  have  a  machine  driven  by  horse- 
power that  revolves  a  cylinder  with  great  swiftness  and  that  strips  the 
brush  of  the  seed,  and  a  dozen  or  more  little  boys  were  taking  up  the 
broom  brush  in  their  hands  and  carrying  it  to  the  machine,  and  they 
were  earning  two  cents  a  day,  which  is  taken  out  of  this  common 
fund,  the  earnings  of  the  establishment. 

The  superintendent  took  me  around  to  show  me  the  farm.  We 
were  driven  by  a  young  Indian  twenty  years  old.  While  the  superin- 
tendent was  telling  of  this  plan  of  his,  to  pay  each  one  wages,  I 
turned  to  this  driver  and  asked  him  :  "  Are  you  working  on  wages  ? 
What  do  you  get  a  month  ? "  "  Thirty-five  dollars."  "  What  do  you 
do  with  all  that  money.?"  "Oh,"  said  he,  "I  spend  it,"  and  drove 
on  his  horses.  The  superintendent  turned  to  me,  and  said :  '*  I  will 
tell  you  how  he  spends  that  money.  He  is  a  Winnebago  :  he  has  a 
father  and  mother  on  the  reservation,  and  his  poor  father  within  two 
or  three  years  has  got  to  drinking  very  badly.  He  is  on  an  allotment ; 
but  the  fences  got  down,  and  everything  was  going  to  ruin.  This  boy 
has  taken  his  two  sisters  away  and  brought  them  here,  and  is  taking 
care  of  them.  He  got  with  his  own  money  a  lot  of  these  Keely 
medicines,  and  sent  to  his  father  ;  and,  whether  it  was  the  medicine  or 
not,  his  father  has  not  drunk  a  drop  now  for  a  good  many  months, 
and  the  home  is  brightening  up.  He  sent  him  eighty  dollars  to 
shingle  the  barn  and  to  fix  up  the  house,  and  his  father  feels  now  as 
if  he  were  a  man  again,  and  is  doing  the  duty  of  a  husband  and  a 
father." 

I  saw  a  bright  Omaha  girl  at  the  table,  and  asked  him  about  her. 
He  said :  "  She  sends  home  her  money.  She  has  sent  home  enough 
to  dig  a  well  and  to  furnish  the  house." 

I  never  felt  so  much  as  if  it  was  worth  while  to  live  as  when  I 
looked  on  those  children,  and  thought  that  fifteen  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  school  of  Indian  scholars  conducted  by  the  government ; 
and,  when  some  of  us  tried  to  start  this  movement,  we  were  met  by  a 
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United  States  Senator  with  the  statement,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  he  had  lived  for  twenty  years  among  the  Indians,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  civilize  or  Christianize  an  Indian. 

But,  ray  friends,  take  three  hundred  of  those  in  a  single  school 
lifted  up  out  of  the  lowest  life  on  the  continent  into  citizenship,  their 
faces  illumined  with  thought  and  with  possibility,  and  looking  hope- 
fully into  the  future.  Men  are  sometimes  glorified  who  give  money 
to  their  State  or  otherwise  for  benevolent  purposes.  But  what  is 
money  to  the  man  who  makes  three  hundred  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States.^  Who  can  compare  the  wealth  to  the  country,  the 
wealth  not  only  of  the  present  and  of  to-day,  but  going  on, —  not  like 
the  money  spent  and  vanished,  but  going  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
multiplying  from  being  to  being  in  all  time  to  come  ?  He  who  adds  a 
single  citizen  to  the  citizen  wealth  of  this  country  adds  more  to  it 
than  he  who  simply  adds  dollars. 

President  Gates. —  We  are  now  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  who, 
while  a  member  of  Congress,  so  constantly  aided  the  aims  of  this 
Conference  that  his  name  became  very  familiar  to  us  before  he  took 
a  place  upon  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, —  the  Hon.  Darwin 
R.  James,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  James. —  I  had  the  honor  of  being  sent  out  into  the  field  with 
Mr.  Dorchester,  the  superintendent  of  the  schools,  to  look  over  the  work 
that  is  being  done  under  the  management  of  Commissioner  Morgan, 
in  the  extreme  North-west,  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

I  visited  first  the  school  in  Western  Colorado,  at  Grand  Junction, 
—  a  small  industrial  training-school,  numbering  only  about  eighty- 
two  scholars.  It  is  a  well-equipped  school  and  well  managed,  under 
a  superintendent  of  whom  we  received  very  favorable  impressions. 
The  farm-work  was  not  very  successful,  as  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  acres  were  adapted  to  nothing  except  the  raising  of  alfalfa.  I 
have  advised  the  commissioner  that  an  adjoining  piece  of  land  be 
purchased,  which  can  be  turned  into  a  garden  and  cultivated  by  the 
boys.  Something  is  being  accomplished  by  the  boys  in  their  indus- 
tries. In  the  shoe-shop  and  harness-shop  I  saw  good  work.  The 
superintendent  is  trying  to  develop  two  new  industries, —  the  bee  in- 
dustry and  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  commissioner  has  purchased 
for  them  ten  fine  Holstein  cows,  and  they  are  trying  to  raise  milk  to 
sell  at  the  neighboring  towns. 

At  the  great  school  at  Chemawa,  near  Salem,  they  had  a  new  super- 
intendent, who,  with  his  excellent  assistants,  was  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  very  rapidly.  There  were  fifty-one  acres  in  gar- 
den, furnishing  vegetables  for  the  table,  ten  acres  in  fruit-trees,  and 
an  acre  in  berries.  About  fifty  boys  were  engaged  in  work  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shoe-shop,  the  carpenter-shop,  the  tailor-shop,  etc.  This 
school,  however,  had  had  a  terrible  visitation  of  grippe  during  the 
winter.  Thirteen  had  died,  and  there  had  been  much  sickness  for 
months.  This  had  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  school.  I  was 
led  to  think,  in  this  school  and  in  other  schools,  that  the  ventilation 
and  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  not  as  they  should  be,  and  that 
the  sickness  was  in  part  due  to  want  of  care  in  this  matter. 
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At  the  Siletz  Agency,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  north  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  is  an  agent  full  of  knowledge,  and  full  of  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian ;  and  he  has  developed  that  agency  into  a  well- 
ordered  and  respectable  community.  I  saw  many  two-story  Indian 
dwellings,  the  houses  well  painted.  I  saw  the  Indians  drawing  for 
the  saw-mill  the  lumber  which  they  had  themselves  cut  and  floated 
down  the  river.  An  Indian  had  wanted  a  farm  wagon,  and  the  agent 
issued  one,  as  he  had  a  right  to;  but  he  said,  ''Now,  in  part  payment 
for  this,  I  want  you  to  do  so  many  days'  work  at  carting  stumps  out 
of  that  land."  And,  when  I  was  there,  the  Indian  was  vigorously  at 
work  carting  the  stumps.  He  was  also  getting  work  out  of  .two  men 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  the  lock-up.  Strictly,  they  were  in  the 
lock-up ;  but  really  they  were  out  ploughing  a  field,  and  doing  first- 
rate  work.     At  night  he  turned  the  key  on  them,  and  there  they  were. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  agent,  or,  in  case  of  a  school,  on  the 
superintendent.  At  Puyallup  Agency  we  met  a  remarkable  man, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  school.  Puyallup 
is  near  Tacoma.  He  has  an  idea  that  the  Indian  ought  to  .imbibe  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  Tacoma,  and  so  he  has  allowed  them  to  organize 
a  society  of  Good  Templars,  and  arranged  a  library  and  reading 
room  for  them ;  and,  when  we  were  there,  he  had  a  party  of  the  boys 
on  a  camping  expedition,  studying  as  they  went.  He  carries  his  in- 
struction so  far  that  the  graduates  from  his  school  are  ready  to  enter 
the  high  school  at  Tacoma. 

We  visited  another  agency  where  things  were  as  wrong  as  they  are 
right  at  Puyallup.  At  the  Nez  Percys  Agency,  where  Miss  Fletcher 
has  been  doing  her  work  of  allotting  land,  there  is  a  man  who  is 
utterly  unfit  for  the  place.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  he  is  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  the  condition  of  things,  for  he  is  the  inheritor  of  the 
iniquities  of  previous  agents ;  and  at  the  adjoining  town  there  is  a  sort 
of  ring  which  works  to  debauch  the  agents.  But  in  every  instance  ex- 
cept this  one  the  agents  were  doing  all  they  knew  how  to  do  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lyon,  also  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers, was  introduced  to  speak  upon  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Lyon. —  My  observation  in  the  field  has  been  very  limited  this 
season.  I  have  been  only  in  South-eastern  Dakota  and  a  little  in 
South-western  Minnesota.  My  attention  has  always  been  given  to  the 
adult  Indian,  while  most  of  what  we  have  heard  to-night  has  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  young.  To  give  land  in  severalty  is  a  good  thing ; 
to  build  an  Indian  a  house  is  a  good  thing  ;  to  give  him  implements  is 
a  good  thing.  But  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  them.  I  think  it  is 
just  as  important  to  have  farmers  sent  out  as  instructors  for  the  men, 
as  to  have  teachers  for  the  schools.  The  farm  is  a  running  gear  sim- 
ply. It  is  good  for  nothing  unless  there  is  something  built  upon  it. 
Again,  many  of  the  allotments  are  not  suitable  for  farming  without 
irrigation ;  but  these  Indians  could  be  taught  to  become  herders  and 
stock-raisers.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  something  had  been  done 
with  regard  to  that. 

My  experience  this  summer  has  been  among  the  Flandreau  Indians 
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in  South  Dakota.  I  was  taken  to  the  reservation  by  Rev.  John  East- 
man, and  the  first  sight  was  a  very  pleasant  one  to  me.  Mr.  Eastman 
pointed  out  fifteen  stacks  of  grain  on  a  farm  belonging  to  an  Indian 
woman  with  a  son  sixteen  years  old.  I  found  excellent  farmers  in  the 
settlement.  One  Indian  farmer  had  forty  acres  of  first-class  wheat, 
about  the  same  of  oats,  and  a  large  field  of  corn.  I  was  also  de- 
lighted by  the  school  buildings  going  up  on  the  Flandreau  reserva- 
tion. I  think  there  has  been  more  done  the  past  season  than  there 
has  been  in  fifteen  years  before.  I  hope  that  the  purchase  of  cattle 
will  increase.  I  am  sure  the  Indians  can  be  taught  to  raise  their  own 
cattle  and  sheep  as  well  as  ponies  and  dogs,  of  which  they  have 
plenty.  And,  above  all,  I  hope  for  the  development  of  the  system  of 
helping  the  people  to  have  homes.  It  is  a  real  cruelty  to  educate 
an  Indian  child  in  the  schools,  and  then  send  him  back  to  a  tepee, 
where  thirty  or  forty  Indians  sit  in  a  circle  about  a  fire  in  the  centre. 

President  Gates. —  There  has  been  a  very  general  wish  expressed 
that  we  may  hear  a  few  words  from  Mrs.  A.  L.  Riggs,  whose  husband 
has  been  associated  so  long  with  the  work  at  Santee. 

Mrs.  RiGGS. —  About  twenty-two  years  ago  we  commenced  our 
work  among  the  Dakotas.  Whenever  I  think  of  the  commencement 
of  our  work,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  little  picture  that  I  can  never 
forget.  As  the  old  rickety  steamboat  neared  its  landing,  I  saw  stand- 
ing on  the  sandy  bank  an  old,  wrinkled,  tangled-haired  Indian 
woman.  There  she  stood  motionless,  and  seemingly  perfectly  un- 
conscious that  she  was  the  only  human  being  visible  in  that  little 
wilderness  of  woods,  willows,  and  wild  rice.  As  we  stepped  off  the 
steamer,  an  army  officer,  who  was  carrying  our  little  baby-girl  in  his 
arms,  said  to  me,  "Do  you  think  you  can  make  anything  of  that 
woman  ? "  At  that  moment  I  did  not  feel  like  undertaking  any  such 
task;  but  I  said  to  him,  "I  do  not  know  that  we  can,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  we  can  do  much  for  the  children."  Ours  was  to  be  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  that  means  a  good  deal.  It  means  work  with  the 
hands,  and  constant  living  examples  to  these  people.  One  who  goes 
among  the  Indians  and  expects  to  do  anything  for  them  must  expect 
to  be  viewed  and  interviewed  at  all  times,  from  early  morning  till 
night.  When  getting  breakfast,  we  expect  to  see  these  people  step  in 
upon  us,  and  they  linger  around  during  the  day ;  that  is,  they  did 
when  the  work  was  first  begun  :  we  do  not  have  so  much  of  it  now  at 
Santee.  They  stood  around  to  see  how  we  did  things,  and  that  is 
quite  an  education  in  itself.  And,  then,  in  the  evening,  after  we  have 
tucked  the  children  away  for  the  night,  they  sit  around  to  see  what 
we  do  and  how  we  do  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  approved  by  an 
Indian  woman  or  an  Indian  man.  This  first  Indian  woman  whom 
we  saw  on  the  bank  was  a  very  frequent  visitor  in  the  early  years. 
Some  of  her  children  are  earnest  Christian  workers  among  the 
Dakotas,  and  some  of  her  grandchildren  are  in  our  school. 

We  do  not  feel  like  giving  up  the  primary  work  :  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  school  life.  We  often  wish  to  do  more  in 
advanced  work,  but  we  see  the  necessity  of  a  real  Christian  training 
from  the  very  first.     The  Bible  is  our  text-book  from  the  beginning. 
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We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  children  are  learning  about  Jesus,  and 
that  they  are  building  up  Christian  character  from  the  first,  if  they 
are  to  do  the  work  which  we  expect  of  them.  If  we  were  to  give  up 
the  primary  work,  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  our  earliest 
pupils ;  for  they  are  looking  forward  to  having  their  children  attend 
the  same  school  where  they  commenced  their  education.  And  we 
feel  a  very  strong  attachment  to  these  old  pupils  ;  and  we,  too,  are  look- 
ing forward  to  having  their  children  with  us.  The  children  also  think 
a  great  deal  of  going  to  this  school.  They  look  at  us  very  often 
in  a  little  shy  way,  and  say,  **  Pretty  soon,  mamma  says,  we  will  be 
old  enough  to  go  to  Dr.  Riggs's  school."  They  think  a  great  deal  of 
doing  what  those  who  have  gone  before  them  have  done,  especially  in 
education. 

President  Gates. —  When  we  see  how  easily  we  grow  impatient  with 
each  other,  and  when  we  find  that  the  recurrence  of  certain  themes 
that  we  discuss  from  year  to  year  is  a  little  wearisome,  and  then 
when  we  think  what  it  must  be  to  touch  Indian  life,  and  only  Indian 
life,  day  after  day,  through  twenty  years  of  self-sacrificing  work, 
teaching  constantly  by  example,  then  I  think  we  feel  as  if  we  ought 
to  recognize,  by  rising  and  reverently  bowing  before  them,  the  mis- 
sionaries who  come  to  us  from  such  fields  as  this.  If  there  are  still 
twenty  thousand  Indian  children  not  in  school,  I  think  we  had  better 
gather  in  nineteen  thousand  and  five  hundred  more  of  them  into  other 
schools,  before  we  interfere  with  any  of  those  who  are  attending  the 
Santee  school,  and  others  like  it  I 

Mr.  Smiley,  Miss  Dawes,  General  Morgan,  and  Miss  Fletcher  spoke 
with  warm  approval  of  different  features  of  the  work  of  the  Santee 
school. 

President  Gates. —  Every  reform  that  makes  progress  must  number 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  it  not  only  the  advocates  before 
the  public,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  unselfish  but  very  busy  men 
and  women,  who,  whenever  a  special  occasion  for  service  arises,  are 
willing  either  to  leave  their  own  work,  or  to  "  make  time  "  by  special 
sacrifice,  and  to  do  these  special  deeds  of  service.  We  are  now  to 
hear  from  one  who,  when  the  Mission  Indian  affairs  became  critical, 
gave  to  it  weeks  of  patient  and  loving  service, —  one  who  does  much 
for  the  cause  in  a  way  so  quiet  that  those  who  do  not  know  him  do 
not  know  how  these  things  get  done, —  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Davis,  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Davis. —  Speaking  of  latest  impression  only,  they  will  be 
from  Middle  and  Northern  Dakota ;  but  some  of  the  features  which  I 
would  note  are  to  be  observed  in  other  fields,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know  from  correspondence  and  previous  visits.  I  have  just  been 
present  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Indian  churches  of 
Dakota,  attended  by  at  least  five  hundred  visitors,  with  a  nearly 
equal  number,  as  was  told  me,  from  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  meeting-place,  who  were  considered  residents,  and  acted  as 
hosts.     These  last  had  saved  up  two  tons  of  flour  and  twenty-five 
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head  of  cattle  out  of  their  rations,  as  provision  for  their  guests,  and 
other  supplies  in  proportion. 

A  feature  that  especially  interested  me  was  the  decided  encourage- 
ment that  the  Indians  themselves  felt  from  the  gathering,  showing 
this  as  they  spoke  of  it  to  each  other  and  to  us.  Scattered  so  much 
as  they  are,  they  have  felt  themselves  a  little  folk  ;  but,  gathered  thus 
together,  they  now  feel  strong  to  stand  before  their  people,  and  to  do 
more. 

Eight  had  come  i6o  miles,  and  forty-five  350  miles  in  their  own 
wagons ;  and  thirty-one  wagons,  bringing  a  number  which  I  did  not 
ascertain,  came  in  one  train  from  Cheyenne  River,  100  miles  and 
upwards.  And  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  them  wheel,  with  mil- 
itary precision,  into  a  semicircle  and  pitch  their  tents,  and,  later, 
gather  night  and  morning  at  the  centre  of  the  line  for  worship. 

There  were  present  representatives  of  some  dozen  or  more  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  showing  themselves  deeply  in  earnest 
in  the  number  and  spirit  of  their  meetings.  They  wanted  additional 
badges  for  their  members,  and  the  requests  from  eleven  of  the  soci- 
eties to  purchase  these  for  them  called  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  badges.  Now  an  Indian  may  love  a  badge  as  a  matter  of  orna- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  for  ornament  alone  that  they  use  them.  There 
were  two  who  had  been  having  a  controversy  with  each  other,  and 
one  said  afterwards,  "  I  remembered  I  had  the  badge,  and  I  kept  my 
mouth  shut."  Another  older  man,  who  had  seen  much  trouble  and 
was  depressed,  said  one  day:  '*Do  you  see  any  difference  in  me? 
Don't  you  see  I  haven't  something  I  usually  have  ? "  pointing  to  the 
place  where  he  usually  wore  the  badge.  "My  heart  is  greatly 
troubled.  I  do  not  feel  right,  and  I  have  thought  I  ought  not  to 
wear  the  badge  till  my  heart  was  right."  Not  worn  for  ornament 
only,  you  see.  They  take  encouragement,  too,  from  their  increased 
harvests,  not  simply  in  a  few  cases  where  they  had  made  gains  in 
their  acreage  and  in  the  product  of  their  farms,  but  because  they  see 
their  neighbors,  too,  have  gained,  and  altogether  have  a  considerable 
increase  in  their  crops.     "Look  at  our  stacks !"  they  say. 

And  they  are  going  to  make  more  advance,  and  not  simply  in  the 
matter  of  their  farming.  The  returned  students  feel  that  they  are 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  are  encouraging  each  other  in  maintain- 
ing their  stand.  In  very  many  cases,  the  girls  come  home  from 
school,  and  substantially  renovate  the  home  with  their  cooking 
and  their  new  methods.  Now,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  meet  them 
with  careful  provision,  by  governmental  influence  and  by  our  mission- 
ary influences,  helping  them  to  keep  up  this  strong,  encouraged  feel- 
ing ;  and  we  shall  find  that  they  will  respond  to  what  we  do  for  them. 

With  what  sort  of  fibre,  what  steadfastness,  will  they  hold  to  their 
new  purposes  ?  Have  you  read  in  the  last  American  Missionary  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  in  the  hospital,  who  said,  when  he  was  in  great 
pain,  and  the  tears  were  silently  rolling  down  his  cheek,  "The  water 
come,  but  I  no  sing."  And  the  same  determination  runs  along 
moral  lines.  Miss  Pingree,  the  faithful  doctor  at  the  Standing  Rock 
Indian  hospital,  having  a  case  needing  all  her  attention  one  Saturday 
evening,  told  the  boy  he  must  go  to  bed  without  his  bath  then,  but  he 
should  have  it  next  day.     It  might  be  twelve  o'clock  before  she  could 
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be  free  to  attend  to  him.  His  reply  was :  "  I  sit  up.  I  no  bath 
Sunday."  The  higher  strain  of  Indian  character  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who  drove  a  second  team  down  through  the 
reservation  for  us  five  years  ago,  who  was  then  thinking  about  the  new 
way,  but  said  to  his  companions,  in  effect :  "  I  have  told  you  that  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  Indian  way ;  but  you  say  I  am  not  in 
earnest.  I  will  be  as  earnest  as  any  of  you ;  and,  if  I  am  not  better 
satisfied  by  New  Year's,  I  will  tell  you."  AH  through  the  following 
months  he  was  zealous  in  old  Indian  ways,  being  a  leader  in  their 
dances.  When  New  Year's  day  came,  there  was  to  be  a  dance, 
and  he  appeared  as  usual,  dressed  for  it.  The  same  evening  the 
Christian  Indians  held  a  prayer-meeting,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  he  walked  in  arrayed  in  his  dance  dress.  And  by  and  by  he 
quietly  rose  and  said  :  "  You  know  what  I  said.  I  am  not  satisfied ; 
and,  if  any  feel  as  I  do,  let  them  stand  up  here  with  me."  Two 
arose  and  stood  up  with  him,  and  he  took  off  the  dance  ornaments 
and  laid  them  down. 

That  man  set  himself  to  work  at  home,  and  also  driving  out  to  the 
camps  (scattered  groups  of  Indian  houses),  and  talking  there  about 
the  new  way.  He  is  now  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  I  received  the 
communion  at  his  hands  at  the  recent  gathering.  He  is  preparing  to 
go  to  the  Santee  school  for  the  winter,  because  he  wishes  to  talk  bet- 
ter, leaving  his  winter  farm-work  to  his  family. 

The  present  leader  of  the  Sitting  Bull  band,  which  was  one  of  the 
hot-beds  of  opposition  to  all  progress  while  Sitting  Bull  was  alive,  is 
his  nephew,  One  Bull.  And  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  is  sending  six  of  the  boys  of  his  band  to  Santee,  saying  that  he 
wants  them  to  go  to  school  where  they  will  be  taught  in  the  Bible. 
Four  others  of  his  boys  were  also  desiring  to  go. 

There  is  progress  among  them.  There  is  an  element  that  we  can 
train  up  to  make  strong  and  useful  citizens.  I  can  guarantee,  from 
observation,  that  there  will  be  fine  qualities  in  some  of  them.  It  is 
true  there  are  a  great  many  discouragements,  there  are  many  dark 
features, —  make  all  allowance  for  these.  But  I  say  that  we  shall 
have  from  this  race  an  element  that  will  be  of  value  to  us  and  a 
credit  to  them. 

I  thank  our  Chairman  for  speaking  as  he  did  this  morning  of  the 
need  of  patient,  persistent  continuance  in  our  efforts  to  help  this  race 
stand  up  as  worthy  citizens  and  as  Christian  citizens. 

The  next  speaker  was  Miss  Clara  Snow,  a  teacher  in  the  Hampton 
School. 

Miss  Snow. — ^What  I  am  to  say  to-night  will  be  on  the  subject  of 
the  New  York  Indians.  I  have  been  in  the  Hampton  School  five 
years,  my  home  being  in  this  State.  As  I  was  coming  home  for  the 
vacation,  they  asked  me  to  come  through  the  New  York  reservations, 
and  to  select  for  them  twenty-four  Indians,  who  were  allowed  us  under 
the  new  appropriation. 

Two  New  York  Indians  had  been  at  Hampton  before  I  came,  and 
stayed  but  a  little  time.  One  of  them,  I  understand,  went  back  to 
the  Onondaga  Reservation.  He  has  kept  up  his  carpenter  work,  and 
is  putting  up  some  very  creditable  buildings. 
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When  I  went  to  Hampton,  I  found  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Doxon,  who  was  working  his  way  through  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
colored  students.  They  work  all  day  at  the  mill,  or  some  place 
where  they  are  learning  a  trade,  and  go  to  school  for  a  short  time  in 
the  evening.  That  gives  them  very  little  schooling;  but  it  helps  them 
to  put  aside  a  certain  amount  to  their  credit,  which  they  can  use  in 
the  coming  years  and  go  to  school  during  the  day,  working  only  two 
days  a  week.  Indians  come  upon  a  different  basis,  having  their 
schooling  paid ;  but  this  New  York  Indian  had  to  work  his  way  like 
the  colored  students.  He  worked  in  the  machine-shop,  and  by  and 
by  he  had  enough  money  to  go  for  his  senior  year  all  day  at  school. 
When  he  finished  school,  he  went  to  Syracuse  and  entered  a  manu- 
facturing establishment.  He  did  well,  and  got  a  better  position  next 
year  in  the  car-shops,  where  he  is  working  now.  When  I  went  to 
Syracuse,  I  went  to  the  car  shops  to  see  him,  and  asked  him  how  I 
should  get  out  to  the  reservation.  He  said  that,  if  I  would  wait  till 
^ix  o'clock,  he  would  take  me.  At  six  he  came,  as  nicely  dressed  as 
any  gentleman,  with  a  horse  and  carriage,  and  drove  me  out.  He 
said ;  "  No  one  seems  to  take  much  interest  in  us.  We  are  glad  to 
see  any  one  from  Hampton."  His  employers  speak  very  well  of  him, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  workman ;  and  he  is  having  an  influence  on  his 
reservation.     The  others  look  up  to  him,  and  want  to  be  like  him. 

On  that  reservation  is  another  boy,  now  at  Hampton,  who  came  there 
to  work  his  way  through  in  the  same  way.  He  is  not  a  strong  man, 
like  Doxon,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  clerk.  He  is  in  the 
office  at  Hampton,  learning  to  do  that  sort  of  work.  Another  boy 
who  has  been  there  is  here  to-night.  Chapman  is  going  to  tell  you  a 
little  of  his  own  experience ;  but  I  will  say  for  him  that  he,  too,  is 
working  his  way  through.  He  went  back  home,  and  then  went  to 
Schenectady  into  a  car-shop,  into  a  place  where  he  could  get  $2.25  a 
day ;  and  his  younger  brother  of  eighteen,  who  is  in  the  wood-shop  at 
Hampton,  got  a  place  there  to  cut  wood  in  patterns  for  machinery. 
Both  the  boys  afterward  came  back  to  the  school.  Chapman  said, 
*'  We  thought  that  an  education  was  worth  more  than  two  or  three 
dollars  a  day."  Chapman,  who  is  going  to  speak  to  you,  is  not  one 
of  our  best  educated  boys.  He  has  been  to  the  night  school,  work- 
ing his  way ;  but  he  has  done  very  creditably,  and  now  he  has  the 
chance  to  go  to  school  during  the  day. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  speak  of  is  the  eagerness  of  the  Indians 
to  come  to  school.  When  I  went  to  the  New  York  reservations,  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  could  get  such  a  class  of  students  as  1  wanted. 
They  had  told  me  to  bring  those  who  had  had  some  education,  and 
could  go  into  our  advanced  classes.  I  got  a  man  to  drive  me  out  on 
the  Oneida  Reservation.  I  stopped  the  first  person  1  met,  and  asked 
for  the  home  of  the  Scenandoahs,  saying  I  was  their  teacher  in 
Hampton.  He  told  me  at  once  that  he  had  a  nephew  who  wanted 
to  go  there.  I  inquired  about  him,  and  the  nephew  is  now  at  Hamp- 
ton. Mrs.  Scenandoah  greeted  me  very  warmly,  though  she  could 
not  talk  much  English,  and  did  everything  she  could  to  make  me  feel 
how  welcome  1  was.  Another  woman  who  lived  in  the  same  house 
came  to  say  that  she  wanted  her  children  to  go  to  school ;  and  every- 
where I  went  there  was  the  same  interest  in  my  errand.     I  found  that 
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I  could  take  from  Oneida  all  the  twenty-four,  and  a  good  many  more ; 
and  if  I  could  have  taken  all  the  children  on  these  reservations  who 
begged  to  come  to  school,  and  whose  parents  begged  for  them,  I 
think  I  could  have  had  a  hundred  or  two. 

On  the  Oneida  Reservation  the  Indian  school  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  children  are  supposed  to  go  with  the  whites.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  not  go.  I  do  not  know  what  the  trouble  is.  On  the 
Onondaga  Reservation  is  one  school.  It  is  taught  by  the  Episcopal 
minister  in  the  morning,  but  he  is  old  and  feeble,  and  an  Indian 
woman  teaches  it  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  an  Oneida  woman,  and  I 
understand  some  of  the  little  ones  are  learning  the  Oneida  language. 
She  hears  them  read  twice  round,  as  I  understand,  and  sends  them 
home.  Somehow  they  are  not  enthusiastic  about  going  to  school 
there.  They  were  very  eager  to  go  away  to  school.  I  told  them  to 
learn  all  they  could  at  their  own  school ;  and  perhaps,  by  and  by,  they 
could  go  to  Hampton.  They  brightened  up  immediately,  and  I  have 
thought  perhaps  that  is  the  solution.  In  these  district  schools  they 
do  not  exactly  see  the  object  of  going  to  school.  If  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  be  sent  away  to  school,  they  would  work  for  it. 

I  saw  none  of  the  teachers,  but  I  was  told  by  the  older  Indians 
and  by  the  missionaries  that  the  teachers  are  often  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  that  the  children  do  not  get  the  instruction  that  their 
parents  got  from  the  old  teachers  who  came  there  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  took  real  interest  in  them.  Indians,  from  my  experience 
in  teaching,  need  to  feel  that  some  one  is  very  much  interested  in 
them.  They  need  a  teacher  who  will  arouse  their  ambition.  On  the 
Onondaga  Reservation  the  people  talked  about  a  Miss  Remington. 
Everybody  said :  **  Do  you  know  Miss  Remington  ?  I  wish  we  had 
Miss  Remington."  Miss  Remington  was  two  years  at  Hampton,  and 
then  she  went  to  Onondaga,  with  the  most  earnest,  devoted  Christian 
spirit,  working  as  a  missionary  and  teacher.  Often  I  was  told,  "  If  it 
had  not  been  for  Miss  Remington,  I  would  have  been  out  there  on  the 
hills ;  and  I  would  not  have  known  anything  to-day."  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  person  is  what  the  girls  need,  and  the  mothers,  and 
the  young  boys  who  are  growing  up.  More  such  women  as  this 
Miss  Remington,  or  Miss  Collins  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  help  on  the  New  York  reservations.  I  found 
a  temperance  society  which  had  been  established  by  Miss  Reming- 
ton, and  it  had  influenced  that  reservation  so  that  it  was  said  there 
was  much  less  drinking  there  than  at  the  other  reservations. 

Mr.  Chapman  Scenandoah,  an  Oneida  Indian,  from  the  Hampton 
School,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  Scenandoah. —  Friends,  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  before 
such  a  congregation.  What  little  English  I  can  speak  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  I  got  to  be  what  I  am  now.  My  home  is  in  this  State, 
on  the  Oneida  Reservation.  We  belong  to  the  Six  Nations.  I  was 
inclined  to  go  to  school,  but  did  not  know  where  to  go.  The  white 
neighbors  made  preparations  to  close  the  school-house.  But  I  want 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  that  lonely  little  house  :  it  was  there  I  got 
my  first  lessons  in  speaking  the  English  language.     I  was  eight  years 
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old.  For  five  years  I  had  a  friend  whom  I  could  not  see  to  speak  to 
him  about  going  to  the  Hampton  School.  In  the  summer  of  1888  I 
saw  him  again,  and  asked  him  about  the  Hampton  School.  He  said 
I  would  have  to  work  hard  to  go  there.  I  told  him  no  matter  how  hard 
I  worked,  as  long  as  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  That  fall  I  en- 
tered Hampton  School.  I  was  put  to  work  in  the  machine  shop, 
handling  a  sledge-hammer.  I  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  and  after  sup- 
per I  went  to  school.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  close  of  school,  I  had  to 
go  to  the  Indian  boys'  quarters,  and  report  whether  I  had  been  speak- 
ing English  or  Indian  through  the  day.  I  usually  spoke  English  all  I 
could.  I  went  home  that  summer  for  vacation.  The  second  year 
I  stayed  all  the  year,  and  worked  in  the  Edison  Electric  Works  in 
Schenectady  as  a  machinist.  The  second  vacation  I  was  back  there 
again,  and  from  there  I  went  to  the  Albany  Railroad  Shop.  I  got  two 
dollars  and  a  quarter  a  day.  May  be  a  good  many  of  you  might 
think.  Why  did  I  come  back  to  the  school  when  I  was  earning  that 
amount  of  money  ?  But  I  feel  that  education  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  day.  I  want  to  have  a  machine-shop  of 
my  own  some  of  these  days.  I  would  like  to  give  Indians  a  chance 
to  learn  a  trade,  and  learn  in  a  manufactory.  The  principal  part  of 
this  civilization  is  knowing  how  to  work  and  have  a  trade,  and  not 
just  work  on  a  farm,  which  about  all  of  them  do.  It  is  not  what  peo- 
ple like  to  do  on  a  farm.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  New  York 
Indians  should  be  helped  by  the  government  to  get  an  education. 
But  I  hope  you  people  will  help  to  get  this  appropriation,  will  be 
faithful  to  the  Indians,  and  see  their  progress. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the 
fact  that  this  Oneida  Reservation  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  land 
distributed  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  ?  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  this  State ;  and  it  is  very 
true,  as  Miss  Snow  has  said,  that  what  is  needed  on  the  other  reserva- 
tions is  missionary  effort. 

Mrs.  Crannell,  of  Albany. — There  are  some  people  present  who 
do  not  know  what  Miss  Snow  meant  by  what  she  called  an  '*  appro- 
priation for  the  New  York  State  Indians."  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
General  Morgan  to  state  what  it  is  ?  From  a  New  York  State  point 
of  view  I  think  it  as  important  a  feature  in  the  educational  line  of 
work  for  Indians  as  anything  accomplished  during  the  year. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  These  Indians  of 
New  York  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  schools  supported  by  the 
government  until  the  present  time.  I  made  inquiry  soon  after  enter- 
ing upon  my  present  duties,  and  learned  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  former  administration  had  ruled  against  it,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  not  sufficient  money,  but  also  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  State  of  New  York  could  take  care  of  them.  I  had 
numerous  applications  made  to  me,  however,  from  such  young  men  as 
this,  who  plead  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools  at  Carlisle  or  Hamp- 
ton. After  consultation,  and  a  great  deal  of  history  which  I  will  not 
take  time  to  narrate,  I  asked  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
allow  the  New  York  Indians  to  be  admitted  to  these  schools  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  Indians,  and  he  very  readily  consented.     There 
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are  now  at  the  school  in  Philadelphia  forty-two  Indians  taken  from 
these  reservations.  Miss  Snow  has  told  of  twenty-four  that  they  pur- 
pose to  take  to  Hampton,  and  I  think  there  are  sixty  or  seventy-five 
at  Carlisle. 

I  have  been  criticised  pretty  sharply  for  this  action.  It  has  been 
condemned  as  severely  as  anything  I  have  done.  I  want  to  corrobo- 
rate what  Miss  Snow  has  said.  I  have  been  at  the  New  York  reser- 
vations :  everywhere  I  was  appealed  to  to  allow  the  children  to  enter 
these  schools ;  and  I  think  I  could  to- day  put  five  hundred  of  them 
into  these  institutions.  The  complaint  was  universal :  *^  Our  schools 
are  poor.  They  do  not  satisfy  us."  It  was  a  hopeful  sign,  showing 
that  the  people  had  outgrown  the  schools  established  for  them  by 
the  State  of  New  York ;  and  they  are  demanding  something  better. 

President  Gates. —  Let  me  ask  you  to  be  encouraged,  and  not 
alarmed,  when  we  have  a  somewhat  stormy  session,  and  speak  out  de- 
cided views.  Some  of  you  remember  what  a  stormy  time  we  had  over 
these  same  New  York  Indians ;  and  whether  statements  then  made 
about  these  Indians  were  or  were  not  true.  If  one-half  the  energy  that 
was  spent  in  quarrelling  over  the  question  just  what  the  status  of  these 
Indians  was,  had  been  s{>ent  in  getting  them  into  industrial  schools, 
where  they  would  have  had  good  Christian  influence  about  them,  how 
much  more  would  have  been  accomplished !  It  was  the  things  that 
were  said,  though  they  were  painful  at  the  time,  that  brought  out  the 
facts,  and  convinced  us  that  we  had  been  neglecting  these  Indians, 
right  here  in  the  heart  of  this  Empire  State ;  and  now  we  are  getting 
on  the  right  track,  because  we  were  not  afraid  then  to  speak  out. 


Tharsday  Morning,  October  13. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  President, 
after  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  of  New  York. 

President  Gates. —  Among  the  matters  to  be  considered  at  Chicago 
at  the  Exposition  next  year  is  the  Indian  question.  The  authorities  who 
have  in  charge  the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary  have  sent  to  us  a  deputa- 
tion with  an  invitation  to  us  to  share  in  the  discussion  of  the  history, 
the  status,  and  prospects  of  the  North  American  Indian  race.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  Conference  this  morning  Colonel 
Davidson,  of  the  Highland  Park  Military  Academy  near  Chicago,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  one  of  these  committees,  and  who  has  been  dele- 
gated to  present  to  the  Conference  this  invitation  from  Chicago. 

Colonel  Davidson  explained  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Congress, 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  arrangements  for  it,  and 
asked  for  the  advice  of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  out  the  committee's  plans. 

General  C.  H.  Howard  also  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  suggesting 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  the  members  of  the  Conference 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary  Congresses 
upon  the  matter,  this  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
This  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Conference,  and  the  committee 
was  appointed  as  follows :  Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Dawes,  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh. 

President  Gates. —  We  enter  now  upon  the  distinct  programme  of 
the  morning,  under  the  general  theme  "  Education."  We  are  to  have 
first  a  brief  address  from  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  who  has  recently  come  from  the  field.  He  will  speak 
upon  those  phases  of  the  question  indicated  by  the  title  of  his  paper, 
"The  Influence  of  Returned  Scholars." 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RETURNED  SCHOLARS 
UPON  THEIR  TRIBE. 

BY    HON.    PHILIP   C.    GARRETT. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  impress  made 
by  returned  students  on  the  uncivilized  tribe,  and  I  fear  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  have  been  too  ready  to  take  an  ultra-sanguine  view  of  it. 
Recent  observation  forces  me  to  the  conclusion  that  circumstances  are 
not  favorable  to  the  best  results.  I  would  not  utter  a  breath  that 
would  lead  to  an  undervaluation  of  the  inestimable  benefits  to  the 
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North  American  Indians  of  a  thorough  Christian  English  education. 
I  would  by  no  means  draw  any  inference  adverse  to  education, — 
would  strengthen  this  at  every  point,  and  extend  it  till  every  child  is 
taught.  Nor  would  I  disparage  the  teaching  that  is  now  given  ;  but 
I  am  emphatically  convinced  that  there  is  greatly  Wanted,  A  Mor- 
dant. The  education  received  by  the  Indians  at  our  great  schools  is 
beautiful  and  even  brilliant,  but  it  is  not  a  fast  color :  the  rain  of 
barbarism  on  the  reservation  washes  it  out,  or  dims  it  so  seriously  that 
it  does  not  illuminate  and  enlighten  the  residue  of  the  tribe  to  that  ex- 
tent that  will  lead  to  rapid  civilization.  As  to  this,  it  is  said,  and  will  be 
said  again,  that  we  are  theorists,  and  that  rapid  civilization  is  not  to  be 
expected.  And  very  truly  it  is  not  to  be  expected  either  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  sit  with  folded  hands  or  of  those  who  work,  if  they  shut 
their  eyes,  and  do  not  seek  for  the  remedy  of  manifest  evils  and  the 
removal  of  manifest  obstacles.  The  difficulties  are  great:  they  are 
immense.  Of  so  much  greater  importance  is  it  to  see  and  recognize 
them  in  their  fulness,  and  not  disparage  them,  and  to  use  the  more 
effort  to  overcome  them ;  so  much  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  resort 
to  heroic  and  unusual  measures  to  remove  them. 

My  conviction  is  strong,  based  on  personal  observation  during  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  reservations  this  summer,  that  it  is  well-nigh  an 
impossibility  to  educate  Indians  and  send  them  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion where  the  ancient  ways  prevail,  with  any  expectation  of  engraft- 
ing the  civilization  learned  at  the  school  upon  the  tribe.  The  returned 
pupil  may  do  well;  that  is,  he  may  do  no  ill.  He  may  do  well 
enough  to  earn  a  good  report,  and  be  classified  with  those  "  doing 
well."  He  may  do  as  well  as  circumstances  permit.  And  yet, 
instead  of  leavening  the  tribe  with  civilized  leaven,  it  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  that,  after  two  or  three  years,  he  is  not  distinguishable 
from  those  he  left  behind  when  he  went  away.  The  refined,  civil- 
ized, scholarly  boy  or  girl  of  the  school  becomes  an  Indian  again. 
He  is  leavened  by  his  tribe,  and  the  cultivated  graft  degenerates  nearly 
into  a  wild  olive-tree  again.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  if  the  educated 
scholar  is  merely  carted  back  to  the  tribe  and  dumped  out  on  the 
reservation  to  shift  for  himself.  What  can  he  do  with  this  education 
there  ?  His  tastes  have  been  raised  above  those  of  his  parents,  and 
have  become  uncongenial  to  them.  For  the  trades  he  has  learned  so 
laboriously  and  so  successfully  there  is  no  use.  They  do  not  want 
hard  shoes ;  they  do  not  want  tin  spouts  nor  tin  kettles,  nor  Paris 
fashions,  nor  even  harness  and  wagons.  And,  when  they  do  want 
them,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  agency  and  ask  for  a  pair 
of  shoes,  or  a  kettle,  or  a  wagon,  or  set  of  harness,  and  they  are 
given  them.  One  young  man  or  two,  out  of  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand, may  get  employment,  not  as  principal,  but  as  assistant  car- 
penter, painter,  tinsmith,  leather-worker,  or  wheelwright.  For  the 
rest  there  is  absolutely  no  occupation  in  their  chosen  and  familiar 
trade  on  the  whole  reservation.  Even  the  appearance  of  the  scholar 
is  displeasing  to  his  friends, —  his  short  hair,  his  European  clothes, 
his  English  speech.  Why  should  he  abandon  the  comfortable  cloth- 
ing of  his  ancestors,  and  make  of  himself  an  outlandish  oddity  ? 

He  is  charged  with  the  heinous  crime  of  having  abandoned  his 
faith,  and  turned  white  man, —  a  much  more  serious  offence  than  it  was 
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to  be  a  witch  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Salem  village.  He  is 
convinced  that  education  and  civilization  are  good  things ;  but  he  is 
well-nigh  being  ostracized  by  all  his  friends  and  neighbors  for  think- 
ing so,  and  acting  on  it.  He  gradually  loses  the  light,  and  sometimes 
falls  into  utter  despair  of  utilizing  his  acquirements,  and  gives  up  the 
^ship.  Oftener,  probably,  his  attainments  simply  lapse  into  harmless 
desuetude ;  and  he  retains  a  belief  in  them,  somewhat  marred  by  the 
utter  impracticability  of  using  them.  He  has  no  libraries,  no  books, 
no  newspapers,  or  other  periodicals.  Worse  than  ail  else,  he  has 
very  little  or  no  congenial  society  near  at  hand.  He  is  perhaps  on  a 
large  reservation  and  the  nearest  educated  acquaintance  miles  away. 
He  wishes  to  marry,  and  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  wed  an  Indian  lass  who 
has  not  been  to  a  government  boarding-school,  and  this  gives  the 
coup  de  grdce  to  his  civilized  life.  Here  it  ends.  Is  this  an  over- 
drawn picture  ?  Is  it  not  the  literal  reality  as  to  nine  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  go  back  to  uncivilized  tribes  ?  It  is  vain  to  say  that  rapid 
civilization  is  impossible.  That  is  not  true.  Ask  Captain  Pratt  or 
General  Armstrong  if  most  of  their  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  a 
four  years'  course,  and  been  away  from  their  tribe  that  length  of  time, 
are  not,  in  large  measure,  civilized.  Has  not  Captain  Pratt  told  us 
chat  the  adolescent  son  of  Satanta,  caught  red-handed  on  the  war- 
path, was  converted  in  nine  years  into  an  educated  Christian  mission- 
ary ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  contrast  wrought  by  one  year's  contact 
with  refinement  stamped  indelibly  on  the  faces  of  the  captain's  pupils, 
and  faithfully  recorded  by  the  sun  in  contrasted  photographs  ?  Does 
not  every  class  that  graduates  bear  testimony  to  their  complete  trans- 
formation into  civil  and  peaceable  beings  ?  Then  why,  as  the  savage 
traits  are  thus  rapidly  melted  away  in  the  crucible  of  our  schools, — 
why  are  not  the  tribes  from  which  they  come  and  to  which  they  re- 
turn rapidly  transmuted  into  the  same  material?  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  cultivated  flower,  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  florist 
and  returned  to  the  barren,  wind-swept  moor,  degenerates  to  a  weed 
again.  Because  the  conditions  of  improvement  are  withdrawn  from  it. 
Now,  there  are  certain  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  which  make  more  difficult  than  ever  the  problem  of  tribal 
conversion.  A  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  boor,  taken  from  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  or  the  fens  and  moors  of  rural  England,  educated  at  Oxford 
and  then  returned  without  helps  to  his  barrens,  would  degenerate,  and 
be  more  worthless  and  unhappy  than  ever.  Of  an  Indian  this  would 
be  true  to  a  greater  degree.  The  love  of  home,  race,  and  kindred,  is 
intense  with  him.  I  appealed  to  a  group  of  bright-eyed  Ogalalla 
girls  at  the  Haskell  Institute,  where  they  seemed  very  happy,  to  know 
whether  they  liked  Haskell  best  or  Pine  Ridge,  and  was  almost 
startled  by  the  quickness  and  unanimity  with  which  they  answered, 
beaming  all  over  with  eagerness,  "Pine  Ridge."  It  is  difficult  to 
induce  them  to  leave  their  tribe.  Patkaxana  Pattee,  who  was  in  my 
employ,  and  a  model  of  steadiness,  industry,  and  efficiency,  could  not 
be  tempted  to  remain  East,  where  he  had  married  the  charming 
daughter  of  a  Cherokee  chief,  but  must  go  and  live  with  his  aged 
mother  among  the  Sioux. 

Another  trait  of  the  Indians  is  a  certain  self-sufficiency, —  belief  in 
their  own  ways  as  really  the  best  ways.     I  was  told  by  one  experi- 
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enced  in  contact  with  Indians  that  he  never  saw  an  Indian  who  did 
not  think  himself  the  superior  of  white  men.  Mrs.  Caswell,  in  her 
instructive  **  Life  among  the  Iroquois  Indians/'  tells  us  that  '^  the 
Iroquois  call  themselves  the  *  older  people/  and  the  white  man  *  our 
younger  brother.' "  This  feeling  is  partly  based  on  certain  founda- 
tion theories  of  life,  of  what  constitutes  happiness,  and  of  what 
superiority  consists. 

General  Lewis  Merrill,  an  old  Indian  fighter,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  Indians,  in  a  recent  very  interesting  article  in  Arthur's  Home 
Magazine,  writes,  ''  The  domestic  life  of  the  Indian  is  largely  what 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  human  race,  and  the  special  condition  in 
which  the  Indian  maintains  his  existence,  might  be  expected  to  make 
it"  The  Indian  is  a  philosopher :  he  might  have  entered  the  Con- 
cord School.  The  Brook  Farm  theorists  had  one  phase  of  the  Indian 
philosophy.  But  whoever  has  read  Thoreau's  "  Walden  "  will  rec- 
ognize in  it  the  philosophy  of  an  enlightened  barbarism,  educated  in 
the  colleges,  capable  of  wielding  a  pen,  having  a  knowledge  of  good 
English,  and  all  this  coupled  with  a  belief  in  barbarous  life. 
Thoreau,  who  rejoiced  in  an  experience  of  two  years'  savage  ex- 
istence in  the  woods  of  Walden,  speculated  thus :  *'  In  the  savage 
state  every  family  owns  a  shelter  as  good  as  the  best,  and  sufficient 
for  its  coarser  and  simpler  wants ;  but  I  think  that  I  speak  within 
bounds  when  I  say  that,  though  the  birds  of  the  air  have  their  nests, 
and  the  foxes  their  holes,  and  the  savages  their  wigwams,  in  modern 
civilized  society  not  more  than  one-half  the  families  own  a  shelter.  .  .  . 
The  rest  pay  a  tax  for  this  outside  garment  of  all .  . .  which  would 
buy  a  village  of  Indian  wigwams."  Here  are  some  of  Thoreau's 
aphorisms :  — 

"  Your  life  looks  poorest  when  you  are  richest."  "  The  town's  poor 
seem  to  me  often  to  live  the  most  independent  lives  of  any."  "  Culti- 
vate poverty  like  a  garden  herb,  like  sage."  "  Sell  your  clothes,  and 
keep  your  thoughts." 

And  Thoreau  is  not  alone.  Who  of  us  does  not  see  a  fascination 
in  camp-life  and  tent-life  ?  No :  the  love  of  ease  and  self-indulgence 
and  open  air  is  not  limited  to  tramps  and  red  men.  Even  the  intel- 
lectual Greeks  included  an  Epicurean  school,  with  numerous  votaries, 
among  their  philosophies.  Theirs,  too,  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
lotus-eaters. 

"  From  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 
All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone  ? 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things. 
Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
*  There  is  no  joy  but  calm/ 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death  or  dreamful  ease." 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  pastoral  life,  if  only  on 
the  score  of  contentment  and  health ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  answer 
some  aboriginal  arguments  against  the  avarice  of  the  white  race  and 
their  restlessness  and  discontent.  And  yet  certain  of  our  own  finan- 
cial theorists,  who  think  it  unnecessary  to  a  country's  welfare  to  culti- 
vate its  industries,  thereby  advocate  a  relapse  to  the  pastoral  state. 

This,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  a  simpler  life,  without  metropolitan  cult- 
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ure  and  refinement,  is  tending  toward  aboriginal  conditions.  How 
much  does  their  logic  vary  from  that  of  the  thoughtful  Indian  ? 

Our  predecessors  on  this  continent  are  models  of  conservative  radi- 
calism and  radical  conservatism,  and  have  strong  faith  in  their  ances- 
tors and  themselves. 

If,  then,  the  Indian  has  a  certain  measure  of  reason  for  the  faith  in 
Paganism,  we  may  not  lightly  ignore  it.  We  must  recognize  it,  in 
order  to  get  so  en  rapport  with  his  thoughts  as  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  scheme  we  have  taken  in  hand ;  to  wit,  that  of  convincing 
him  of  the  merits  of  civilization.  As  General  Merrill  says,  "The 
failures  of  accomplishment  in  Indian  schools  and  missions  are,  in 
large  degree,  because  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  good  and  devoted 
people  who  have  charge  of  them  to  appreciate  that  seed  is  fruitful 
only  when  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  suitably  prepared  for  its 
growth."  And  **you  must  first  change  him  from  the  savage,  with 
savage  ideas  and  aspirations,  to  the  civilized  man,  .  .  .  with  some 
knowledge  and  respect  for  the  essential  laws  of  civilized  human  asso- 
ciation." 

I  think  we  have  not  estimated  at  their  full  value  these  two  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  success:  i.  The  Indian's  reasonable  preference 
for  his  present  mode  of  life ;  and  2.  The  natural  longing  of  even 
educated  youth  to  return  to  their  kindred,  who  love  them,  and  to  the 
wild  and  easy  life  of  their  tribe. 

Entirely  do  I  agree  with  Captain  Pratt,  in  view  of  the  first  of  these 
conditions,  that  the  educated  boy  and  girl  should  not  be  plunged, 
warm  from  his  school,  into  a  cold  bath  of  savage  life  again,  without 
antidotes.  But,  in  view  of  the  second,  how  are  we  to  induce  most  of 
the  young  people  to  remain  amid  civilized  surroundings?  And  is 
there  any  modification  of  their  post-graduate  treatment  that  will  save 
the  education  they  have  gained,  and  apply  it  to  a  decent  life  of 
American  citizenship?  It  is  clearly  difficult  to  retain  the  valuable 
results  that  ought  to  flow  from  this  education  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

Three  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  may  each  be  feasible 
under  the  varying  conditions  of  different  cases :  — 

1.  Placing  the  Indians,  after  the  completion  of  their  education, 
among  white  people,  either  at  wages  or  in  business  on  their  own 
account. 

2.  Colonizing  them  apart  on  tracts  of  land  secured  for  the  purpose, 
and  selling  or  renting  to  each  Indian  so  much  of  said  land  as  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for,  in  instalments  or  otherwise. 

3.  Setting  apart,  on  the  edge  of  the  reservation  of  each  tribe,  a 
sufficient  area  to  accommodate  returned  students  with  homes,  be- 
tween the  white  settlers  and  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  and  allotting, 
selling,  or  renting  an  adequate  portion  to  each  returned  student. 

The  first  of  these  is  Captain  Pratt's  plan.  His  outing  system 
paves  the  way  for  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  of  all,  when  it  can  be 
applied,  because  it  takes  the  Indian  away  from  retarding  influences 
completely,  and  keeps  him  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  into  which 
the  school  has  introduced  him.  The  difficulty  is  to  apply  it,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  cited  above;  namely,  the  parental  opposition  to 
permanent  alienation  of  his  child,  and  the  child's  longing  for  his 
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home.  And,  when  these  are  surmounted,  there  is  the  further  hard- 
ship to  him  of  residence  where  there  is  no  other  Indian  society,  no 
entirely  congenial  companionship,  especially  of  the  other  sex.  These 
are  causes  that  roust  constantly  operate  to  deter  young  Indians  from 
accepting  permanent  residence  away  from  home,  unless  some  plan  of 
colonization  or  other  form  of  association  is  provided  by  which  they 
will  enjoy  familiar  society.  If  school  graduates  could  be  thus  settled 
in  pairs  or  in  groups,  which  perhaps  can  occasionally  be  done,  this 
objection  is  partially  removed ;  but  Indians  are  quite  as  social,  quite 
as  gregarious,  as  other  races.  There  is  nothing  with  them  in  the 
pagan  state  quite  equal  to  a  grand  feast  and  powwow,  with  plenty  of 
dog-soup  and  a  long  carouse. 

Everything  considered,  plan  two,  of  colonization  on  special  reserva- 
tions provided  for  educated  Indians,  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose best,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  feasible  plan.  The  young 
Indian  should  be  provided  by  the  government  with  a  house,  a  small 
tract  of  land,  and  a  few  implements  and  animals,  as  a  loan,  return- 
able in  instalments,  the  government  retaining  the  ownership,  or  a  lien 
on  this  property  until  paid  for.  Provision  should  be  made,  in  select- 
ing the  land,  for  a  village  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  patronage  to 
young  mechanics  of  various  trades, —  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  etc.  Whites  need  not  be  excluded;  but  some  control 
should  be  kept,  at  first,  if  not  permanently,  over  the  character  of 
white  settlers,  so  as  to  exclude  bad  or  designing  men.  Without  en- 
larging more  upon  this  plan,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  would  supply 
society  of  entirely  congenial  sort,  educated  and  refined  by  the  culture 
of  the  large  Indian  schools ;  and  there  need  be  no  reversion  to  barbar- 
ous conditions.  I  was  gratified  to  find  one  or  two  of  the  school  super- 
intendents to  whom  this  plan  had  also  occurred,  and  to  whose  judg- 
ment it  had  commended  itself.  This  was  the  case  with  Superintendent 
Lemmon,  of  the  school  at  Grand  Junction,  Col.  In  the  last  report 
of  Superintendent  Coppuck,  of  the  large  school  at  Chilocco,  I  find 
the  following  recommendation,  under  the  head  of  "  Our  Needs  and  the 
Future  " :  '*  Open  up  small  farms  for  training  young  married  couples 
in  self-dependence,  toward  self-support,  under  a  farmer  and  visiting 
matron,  hoping  to  prepare  them  for  earning  a  subsistence  on  their 
claims  after  a  course  of  three  years  of  such  schooling." 

Mr.  Coppuck's  suggestions  perhaps  had  reference  to  placing  the 
young  Indians  on  the  Chilocco  reservation,  where  there  are  8,640 
acres  of  fertile  prairie  land,  and  is  therefore  in  indorsement  of  the 
third  plan  referred  to  above.  It  is,  however,  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  colonize  educated  Indians  in  married  couples.  Mr. 
Lemmon's  idea  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  plan  two  for  distinct,  iso- 
lated, educated  reservations ;  for  he  suggested  South-west  Missouri  as 
a  favorable  location.  Such  locations  are  found  in  divers  sections  of 
the  country,  as  in  the  south-western  part  of  Massachusetts,  in  parts  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  and  in  West 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina, — places  well  and  conveniently  situated, 
suitable  for  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  yet  where,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  the  price  of  land  remains  cheap.  From  these  reservations 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  thrifty  and  prosperous  Indians  spread- 
ing into  the  surrounding  country,  or  migrating  to  where  richer  soil  or 
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proximity  to  markets  might  tempt  their  investment  of  accumulated 
money.  For  the  future  tendency  should  be  to  facilitate  the  most  per- 
fect freedom  for  civilized  Indians  to  go  and  come  wherever  they 
please,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  American 
liberty. 

The  third  alternative  presented  in  this  paper  has  some  advan- 
tages, conspicuously  that  of  exerting  a  reflex  influence  on  the  tribe 
itself.  To  settle  the  returned  students  on  a  strip  of  the  reservation 
itself  occupied  by  their  tribe,  preferably  on  that  part  of  it  contiguous 
to  white  settlements,  thus  making  a  buffer  between  white  civilization 
and  Indian  barbarism,  and  ultimately  perhaps  something  better,  a 
mediator,  a  reconciler,  is  a  plan  with  manifest  merits.  The  effect  on 
the  returned  student,  however,  would  not  probably  be  as  good  as  in 
either  of  the  other  two  methods.  It  would  be  too  near  to  a  barbarism 
for  which  he  would  have  filial  respect,  and  would  be  liable  to  its 
contagion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easier  to  persuade  him  to 
adopt  it ;  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  enjoy  civilized  companion- 
ship and  support,  and  would  be  almost  certain  to  retain  more  of  what 
he  had  gained  than  if,  as  at  present,  he  were  simply  merged  again 
in  the  old  tribal  life.  During  the  tentative  period  of  the  colonization 
experiment  it  might  be  well  to  put  this  plan  to  a  full  and  fair  test, 
and  discover  whether  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  educated  reserva- 
tion on  the  tribe  surpassed  the  deleterious  effects  of  contact  with 
the  tribe  or  not.  Excellent  opportunities  present  for  this  test,  for 
instance,  on  the  broad,  unoccupied  tract  of  land  between  Valentine, 
Neb.,  and  the  Rosebud  Agency,  and  also  on  that  part  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  reservation  between  the  Agency  and  Rushville,  Neb.,  using,  as 
illustrations  merely,  places  visited  by  the  writer  this  summer. 

A  modification  of  the  plan  is  that  proposed  by  Superintendent 
Coppuck,  of  settling  educated  young  Indians  on  tracts  of  land  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  and  keeping  them  under  tutelage.  There 
are  not  many  schools  with  enough  ground  to  spare  from  farm-school 
uses  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  case,  however,  at  Chilocco,  Okl., 
and  at  Fort  Lewis,  Col.  Mr.  Coppuck's  proposition  was  limited  to 
three  years,  and  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  that  form  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  settled  and  permanent  life.  I  would 
prefer  that  modification  of  the  plan,  making  the  residence  permanent, 
and  permitting  the  Indian  to  acquire  the  land. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  revert  a  moment  to  the  very  difficult 
problem  how  to  eradicate  barbarism  on  the  reservation  under  "  the 
Indian's  reasonable  preference  for  his  present  mode  of  life,"  just  to 
emphasize  three  points :  One,  that  people  often  judge  of  the  Indian's 
progress  by  the  wrong  standards.  Dress  is  one  of  these.  As  if  the 
wearing  of  a  moccasin,  which,  after  all,  is  a  beautiful  slipper,  easy  to 
the  foot,  a  specific  against  corns  and  bunions,  and  allowing  the 
muscles  and  sinews  their  natural  and  healthful  play,  were  a  sin,  and 
our  hard  and  uncomfortable  boots  a  Christian  virtue  I  The  Indian's 
dress,  when  he  is  clad,  is  not  so  irrational,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  the  degree  of  his  enlightenment.  Secondly,  that  it  is 
probable  a  much  greater  change  is  going  on,  and  has  taken  place  in 
his  ideas,  than  we  have  any  conception  of ;  and,  remembering  how 
long  it  has  taken  to  convert  the  Briton  of  Boadicea's  days  into  an 
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Englishman  of  the  Victorian  era,  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  marvellous  change  already  accomplished  in  the  North 
American  Indian.  And  yet,  thirdly,  for  reasons  already  given,  no 
other  process  whatever  is  likely  to  succeed  in  civilizing  die  latter 
with  anything  like  the  rapidity  with  which  it  will  be  effected  by  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  our  thought  must  be  turned  to 
insuring  the  retention  by  each  generation  of  what  they  gain.  We  are 
making  an  incalculable  waste  of  means  if  the  millions  expended  on 
this  education  do  not  redeem  the  beneficiaries  from  savage  life.  It 
is  sunk,  in  that  case,  in  a  bottomless  slough  of  barbarism,  like  Bun- 
yan's  cartloads  of  instruction  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  The  civili- 
zation attained  by  the  schools  needs  to  be  clinched  and  riveted  into 
the  generation  more  than  has  been  done  yet,  and  its  healthy  prin- 
ciple made  not  only  as  epidemic,  but  as  chronic,  as  the  Paganism  it 
supplants.  Therefore,  I  say,  we  need  a  mordant, —  something  that 
will  fix  and  fashion  the  education  on  each  generation,  with  a  ratchet 
attachment  to  the  dye,  so  that  the  deleterious  and  sulphurous  influence 
of  the  barbarous  *'  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,"  shall  not  be  to  make 
this  attained  civilization  fugitive,  but  solid  and  perpetual.  We  want 
not  only  to  find  this  mordant,  but  to  avoid  solvents.  We  do  not 
want  ^  do  anything  which,  by  our  own  act,  will  destroy  all  that  we 
have  wisely  done ;  and  the  question  which  I  submit  is  whether,  in 
sending  the  educated  Indian  back  into  the  heart  of  his  tribe,  we  are 
not  doing  this  very  thing,  and  plunging  his  newly  acquired  civilization 
into  a  solvent  that  will  dissolve  it  away. 

President  Gates. —  What  is  wanted  is  a  "fast  color"  in  education. 
The  influence  of  a  rising  philosopher  on  the  tribe,  whether  he  is 
educated  at  Carlisle  or  at  Harvard,  might  be  tested  practically  for  us 
if  we  were  to  ask  ourselves  how  abiding  and  overmastering  would  be 
the  influence  of  a  college  boy,  newly  indoctrinated  with  tariff  reform, 
who  should  walk  into  a  congress  of  old  Republican  leaders  to  con- 
vince them  that  his  new  way  was  the  better  way !  It  is  evident  that 
this  indisposition  to  be  immediately  influenced  by  indoctrinated 
youth  is  not  confined  to  the  Indian  race !  Let  us  listen  hopefully  to 
the  next  speaker,  who  is  to  deal  with  "  Compulsory  Education." 


COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

BY    GENERAL   T.   J.    MORGAN. 

We  must  either  flght  the  Indians,  or  feed  them,  or  educate  them. 
To  fight  them  is  cruel ;  to  feed  them  is  wasteful ;  to  educate  them  is 
humane,  economic,  and  Christian.  We  have  forced  upon  them — I 
use  the  term  not  in  any  offensive  sense  —  citizenship,  and  we  are 
limiting  severely  the  period  of  preparation.  Unless  they  can  be 
educated  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  privileges  as  citizens,  they  will  fail  to  be  properly 
benefited  by  the  boon   that   we  are  conferring  upon   them.    The 
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government  of  the  United  States  has  at  large  expense  provided  accom- 
modations for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  of  their  children  in 
schools  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  government.  The  people 
will  not  long  continue  to  expend  these  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  a  year  for  the  education  of  these  children  if  those  to  whom  it 
is  offered  are  unwilling  to  accept  it.  If  they  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  these  schools  will  be  closed ;  and  the  people  who 
have  been  made  citizens  will  be  thrown  upon  themselves,  and  be  left 
to  survive  or  perish,  according  to  their  individual  inclination.  A 
large  body  of  them  to-day  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  The  schools  are  open,  they  offer  to  them  every  facility  for 
learning  English,  they  offer  them  free  board,  free  tuition,  free  cloth- 
ing, free  medical  care.  Everything  is  freely  offered,  they  are  urged 
to  come,  but  they  refuse  ;  and  there  is  growing  up,  under  the  shadow 
of  these  institutions  of  learning,  a  new  generation  of  savages.  We 
are  confronted,  then,  with  this  simple  proposition :  Shall  we  allow 
the  growth  of  another  generation  of  barbarians,  or  shall  we  compel 
the  children  to  enter  these  schools  to  be  trained  to  intelligence  and 
industry  ?  That  is  practically  the  question  that  confronts  the  Indian 
Office  now. 

Let  me  illustrate :  At  Fort  Hall  in  Idaho,  where  the  Shoshones 
and  the  Bannacks  are,  there  is  a  school  population  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  people  are  degraded.  They  wander  about 
in  the  mountains.  Their  women  do  most  of  what  little  work  is  done. 
They  live  in  a  beastly  way  (I  use  the  term  thoughtfully,  I  have  seen 
it);  and  they  are  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  school.  We  have 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  making  the  school  at  Fort  Hall  one  of 
the  most  attractive  reservation  schools  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 
We  have  two  thousand  acres  under  fence.  We  have  a  large  herd  of 
cattle,  and  we  have  a  noble  body  of  employees.  We  are  pleading 
with  these  people  to  put  their  children  in  school  on  the  reservation, 
almost  within  sight  of  their  own  homes,  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles' 
ride  of  any  part  of  the  reservation  ;  but  they  say :  "  No.  The  medi- 
cinemen say  it  is  bad  medicine."     Now,  shall  we  compel  them  ? 

In  Fort  Yuma  the  Indians  live  in  the  sand,  like  lizards,  and  have 
till  recently  gone  almost  naked.  They  send  their  children  to  the 
school  till  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years.  Then  they  are 
out,  the  girls  roaming  at  will  in  that  vicinity,  the  boys  loafing  about 
the  miserable  village  of  Yuma,  wearing  their  hair  long  and  going 
back  to  the  ways  of  the  camp.  One  of  the  saddest  things  I  ever  at- 
tended was  an  Indian  mourning  feast  on  that  reservation,  within  sight 
of  that  school.  Now,  the  question  for  me  is.  Shall  I  compel  those 
children  to  enter  school,  to  receive  a  preparation  for  citizenship  ? 

At  San  Carlos  are  the  Apaches,  who  are  regarded  as  the  most  vi- 
cious of  the  Indians  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  They  are  held 
practically  as  prisoners,  the  San  Carlos  Agency  being  under  con- 
trol of  the  military.  For  years  there  has  been  a  military  officer  in 
command,  supported  by  two  or  three  companies  of  colored  soldiers. 
The  conditions  on  that  reservation  are  simply  deplorable,  and  I  would 
not  dare  in  this  audience  to  more  than  allude  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing there.  These  people  decline  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  but 
I  have  within  the  last  twelve  months    taken  from   that  reservation 
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about  two  hundred  of  them.  They  are  to-day  well  fed  and  properly 
clothed,  are  happy  and  contented,  and  making  good  progress.  Did  I 
do  right  ? 

Voices. — Yes  1    Yes ! 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  must  illustrate  by  numerous  other  instances. 
We  have  provided  these  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  not, 
primarily,  for  our  own  benefit.  We  have  done  it  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  that  is  generated  here 
on  these  mountains.  It  comes,  I  believe,  from  God.  Now,  then,  the 
question  is  simply.  Shall  we  say  that,  after  having  made  this  abun- 
dant provision  and  having  offered  it  to  the  children,  we  will  allow 
those  who  are  still  savages  in  their  instincts,  barbarians  in  their 
habits,  rooted  to  their  conservatism, —  that  we  will  allow  them  to  keep 
their  children  out  of  these  institutions  of  learning,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prevented  from  becoming  like  white  men  and  women? 

I  say.  No;  and  I  say  it  for  these  reasons:  We  owe  it  to  these 
children  to  see  to  it  that  they  shall  have  the  advantages  of  these 
schools.  We  owe  it  to  their  children  that  are  to  come  after  them 
that  they  shall  be  born  of  educated  parents,  and  not  of  savages.  We 
owe  it  to  the  old  people  themselves.  The  most  pitiful  things  that  I 
have  been  confronted  with  on  the  Indian  reservations  are  the  old 
men  and  old  women,  wrinkled,  blind,  and  wretched,  living  on  the  ash- 
heap,  having  no  care,  with  no  protection,  turned  out  to  die.  The 
other  day,  as  I  stood  by  the  side  of  that  little  Santee  girl,  her  father  said 
to  me,  as  he  pointed  out  an  old  wrinkled  woman,  **  My  mamma  " ;  and 
a  most  horrible  creature  she  was.  We  owe  it  to  these  people  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  so  that  they  can  go  back  to  their  homes  and  take 
care  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  no  longer  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves.  We  have  undertaken  to  do 
this  work :  we  have  laid  aside  sentiment ;  we  have  laid  aside  every- 
thing except  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  simply  said, 
This  thing  ought  to  be  done.  Now,  I  say  the  one  step  remaining  is 
for  us  to  say  that  it  shall  be  done. 

I  would  first  make  the  schools  as  attractive  as  they  can  be  made, 
and  would  win  these  children,  so  far  as  possible,  by  kindness  and 
persuasion.  I  would  put  them  first  into  the  schools  near  home,  into 
the  day  schools,  if  there  are  any,  or  into  the  reservation  boarding-schools, 
where  there  are  such.  Where  it  is  practicable,  I  would  allow  them 
large  liberty  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  to  a  government  school  or  a 
private  school.  I  would  bring  to  bear  upon  them  such  influences  as 
would  secure  their  acceptance  voluntarily  wherever  it  could  be  done. 
I  would  then  use  the  Indian  police  if  necessary.  I  would  withhold 
from  them  rations  and  supplies  where  those  are  furnished,  if  that  were 
needed ;  and  when  every  other  means  was  exhausted,  when  I  could 
not  accomplish  the  work  in  any  other  way,  I  would  send  a  troop  of 
United  States  soldiers,  not  to  seize  them,  but  simply  to  be  present  as 
an  expression  of  the  power  of  the  government.  Then  I  would  say  to 
these  people,  "  Put  your  children  in  school  " ;  and  they  would  do  it. 
There  would  be  no  warfare.  At  Fort  Hall  to-day,  if  there  were  present 
a  sergeant  or  a  lieutenant,  with  ten  mounted  soldiers,  simply  camped 
there,  and  I  sent  out  to  those  Indians  and  told  them  that  within  ten 
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days  every  child  of  school  age  must  be  in  school,  they  would  be  there. 
Shall  it  be  done  ?  It  will  be  done  if  public  sentiment  demands  it :  it 
will  not  be  done  if  public  sentiment  does  not. 

President  Gates. —  Do  it ! 

Now  we  are  to  hear  from  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  this  Conference  or  to  the  Christian  people  of  the 
country. 

Miss  Robertson. —  As  I  have  before  said  here,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  discuss  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs  too  much  as  an  abstract  idea,  a 
theory.  If  we  could  only  think  of  the  Indians  as  real  people,  as  indi- 
viduals, as  they  who  once  held  all  this  vast  country  that  is  now  ours, 
and  by  whose  poverty  we  are  rich,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
come  nearer  to  the  real  question. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Returned  Students. 
We  have  not  many  returned  students  among  the  five  civilized  tribes, 
as  the  government  training  schools  are  not  open  to  them.  At  one 
time  twenty-five  Creek  children  were  allowed  to  go  to  Carlisle. 

Most  of  these  have  done  very  well.  One  of  the  boys  is  speaker  of 
the  Lower  House  in  the  Creek  Legislature,  another  is  national  tax 
collector.  Most  of  the  girls  have  married  well,  part  of  them  have 
been  teachers.  A  few,  both  boys  and  girls,  have  done  badly ;  but  they 
are  in  the  minority. 

I  think  a  mistake  we  make  is  in  expecting  too  rapid  results. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  whole  Indian  people  may  be  edu- 
cated and  uplifted  to  a  thoroughly  civilized  life  in  a  single  generation. 
I  do  not  believe  this.  We  must  have  patience,  and  work  on  hope- 
fully in  spite  of  the  discouragements  of  seeming  failure.  We  must 
remember  that  really  good  work  is  slow  work.  What  is  quickly  done 
is  usually  no  less  quickly  undone.  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
couraged by  what  we  have  just  been  hearing  about  the  condition  of 
returned  students.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  influence 
of  heredity,  of  environment,  the  love  of  friends,  the  strong  power 
of  early  associations,  should  together  prove  more  potent  than  the 
influence  of  the  few  years  spent  as  "a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land." 

Should  it  be  reported  here  that  tUl  returned  students,  or  even 
nearly  all,  were  doing  well,  we  should  have  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  more  from  the 
Indians  than  we  do  from  our  own  people,  and  not  all  college-bred 
men  become  successful  or  even  useful  in  after  life.  But  none  of  the 
work  is  lost.  It  may  seem  to  have  been  ineffectual ;  but,  like  the 
"bread  cast  upon  the  waters,"  it  will  be  found  after  many  days. 
There  will  always  have  been  some  healthful  influence,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  the  student  may  have  seemed  to  return  to  former  condi- 
tions. 

When  I  was  quite  a  young  girl,  in  the  mission  school  under  my 
father's  care  were  two  very  dull  little  boys.  Hopelessly  stupid  they 
seemed,  so  that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  others ;  and,  Anally,  they 
were  given  over  to  me  to  be  incessantly  drilled.  What  a  task  it  was  I 
How  I  used  to  go  over  and  over  and  over  the  simplest  lesson,  and 
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with  such  little  success !  Finally,  they  drifted  out  of  the  school  with- 
out having  seemed  really  to  learn  anything. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  we  were  beginning  a  new  school  out 
among  the  Creek  full-bloods,  among  the  throng  gathered  upon  the 
opening  day  was  a  decently  dressed  man,  who  greeted  me  with  de- 
lighted recognition  and  such  expression  of  pleasure  as  is  quite  un- 
usual among  these  people.  I  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  who  he  could 
possibly  be,  but  was  no  less  astonished  than  delighted  to  find  that  he 
was  one  of  my  stupid  little  boys  of  long  ago.  He  had  a  little  farm, 
was  a  town  chief,  and  now  had  come  to  bring  his  eldest  boy  to 
school.  This  boy  was  well  dressed,  and  very  bright-looking,  and 
afterwards  made  a  capital  student. 

We  may  be  sure  that  no  effort  is  really  lost.  The  young  people 
who  go  back  to  their  tribes  make  a  better  atmosphere  about  them. 
The  next  generation  will  show  results  that  this  does  not. 

I  did  not  like  a  proposition  that  was  made  yesterday, —  that  of 
entirely  taking  the  little  ones  from  the  mission  to  the  government 
schools,  with  the  suggestion  that  mission  schools  confine  themselves 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  young  people  after  they  shall  have  fin- 
ished their  course  in  the  government  schools.  We  do  not  want  to 
give  up  the  little  ones.  The  earlier  years  are  the  impressible  ones, 
and  it  is  then  we  must  give  practical  Christian  training.  If  the  gov- 
emnient  can  only  do  a  part  of  this  work  and  desires  the  aid  of  the 
churches,  why  not  give  to  them  the  earlier  training,  itself  providing 
for  the  finishing  education  ?  We  all  know  how  lasting  are  the  impres- 
sions made  in  early  childhood.  If,  as  we  believe,  a  Christian  educa- 
tion is  the  best  education  for  the  Indians  as  for  all  other  people,  it 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible.  We  want  opportunity  to  mould 
and  to  form  character,  not  simply  to  polish  off  the  work  of  others. 
And,  then,  too,  the  work  of  the  government  and  of  the  churches  is 
done  in  a  different  way.  The  government  makes  appropriations  from 
the  public  treasury  for  the  educational  work  it  does.  The  work  of 
the  churches  is  done  through  the  gifts  of  many.  It  comes  through 
the  personal  sacrifice  often  of  people  of  moderate  means,  who,  like 
Froebel,  *Move  God  and  little  children."  Their  belief  in,  their  sym- 
pathy for,  our  Indian  mission  work  is  in  proportion  as  it  lies  in  this 
direction.  In  the  church  under  whose  auspices  it  is  ray  privilege  to 
work,  the  raising  of  funds  for  our  mission  school  work  is  left  entirely 
to  the  women.  I  am  sure  that  the  mother  hearts,  so  quick  to  re- 
spond when  we  are  trying  to  care  for  the  little  ones,  would  not  be 
stirred  as  deeply  in  behalf  of  higher  education,  so  that  we  should  find 
we  could  not  make  this  change  of  work. 

But  why  could  not  the  government  provide  for  higher  education  ? 
It  has  its  West  Point,  where  students  are  received,  upon  examination, 
who  have  been  previously  trained  in  other  schools ;  why  could  not 
some  such  system  be  applied  to  its  Indian  educational  work  ? 

Mr.  Smiley  spoke  yesterday  of  his  desire  that  an  institution  might 
be  founded  and  endowed  for  the  higher  education  of  our  Indian 
young  men  and  women.  I  most  earnestly  wish  that  a  movement 
might  be  begun  in  this  direction,  not,  however,  in  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  Indians  exclu- 
sively, but  rather  in  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  used  as  scholar- 
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ships  for  individuals  ;  not  to  send  young  Indians  to  associate  entirely 
with  Indians,  "  comparing  themselves  with  themselves,"  but  scattered 
here  and  there,  singly,  or  at  most  in  groups  of  two  or  three  among 
your  own  schools  and  colleges.  Thus  they  would  have  the  benefit, 
the  stimulus,  of  contact,  of  association,  of  competition,  with  a  higher 
culture  than  their  own.  And  so  I  would  favor  the  inauguration  of  an 
effort  in  the  direction  of  assisting  especially  promising  young  men 
and  women  in  securing  training  for  lives  of  greater  usefulness.  I 
would  have  this  done  with  the  utmost  care.  I  should  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  this  aid,  allowing  it  only  after  students  have  shown 
will  power,  endurance,  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles.  I 
would  not  persuade  any  of  them  to  accept  an  education,  and  by  in- 
judicious kindness  lead  them  into  dependent  lives,  to  come  gradually 
to  believe,  through  the  way  in  which,  without  individual  effort,  they 
have  been  cared  for,  that  the  world  or  the  government  "  owes  them 
a  living."  I  have  feared  this  was  too  often  the  tendency  in  the  case 
of  returned  students  who  expect  easy  agency  places  with  good  salary, 
and,  there  not  being  enough  for  all,  discouraged,  *'go  back  to  the 
blanket."  If  they  are  to  have  lives  filled  with  sternest  conflict,  their 
training  for  civilized  warfare  should  be  like  that  of  their  own  people 
in  fitting  the  young  warrior  for  his  destined  future.  He  is  early 
taught  to  endure  pain  and  hunger.  Warriors,  unlike  poets,  are  made, 
not  born  ;  and  success  must  be  sought  beyond  rugged  hills  of  diffi- 
culty over  which  the  aspirant  fights  his  way,  instead  of  being  **  borne 
on  fiowery  beds  of  ease." 

And  so,  as  far  as  possible,  I  would  make  our  promising  young 
Indian  youth  **  work  out  their  own  salvation."  I  would  have  these 
scholarships  open  only  to  those  whose  past  record  has  shown  a  strong 
purpose,  an  ability  to  overcome ;  and  I  would  have  them  the  reward 
of  success  in  competitive  examinations. 

President  Gates. —  Ought  we  not  to  start  that  here  this  year  ? 

Miss  Robertson. —  I  feel  very  strongly  upon  this  subject  because 
of  my  desire  to  obtain  such  opportunities  for  some  of  the  brightest  of 
the  girls  in  our  school  at  Muskogee.  I  have  been  very  anxious  that 
bright,  promising  girls  who  were  to  become  teachers  should  have  at 
least  one  year  of  life  outside  of  the  Territory  before  going  out  into 
life's  struggle.  In  no  other  way  can  they  obtain  such  knowledge  of 
the  relative  value  of  things  as  by  being  thrown  entirely  outside  all 
previous  associations.  As  a  usual  thing,  the  interest  shown  in  my 
girls,  when  people  have  seen  their  bright  faces  in  photographs,  have 
heard  of  their  intellectual  progress  and  their  promise  of  becoming 
useful  women,  has  suddenly  collapsed  when  I  began  to  suggest  the 
practical  interest  of  spending  some  money  to  help  equip  these  girls 
for  doing  better  work.  Among  my  girls  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Sixkiller,  who  was  chief  of  Indian  police  for  all  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Indian  Territory.  He  was  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  a  perfect 
terror  to  evil-doers,  who  did  his  duty  without  fear  or  favor.  He  was 
most  foully  assassinated  in  revenge  for  an  arrest  made  in  the  line  of 
his  duty,  and,  dying  thus,  left  a  helpless  family. 

The  daughter,  who  came  under  my  care,  showed  marked  ability. 
In  scholarship  and  deportment  her  record  was  most  excellent ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  her  faithfulness  on  the  occasion  of  an  outbreak  of 
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fever.  With  tireless  unselfishness  she  watched  beside  the  sick  until 
her  pale  face  admonished  me,  just  in  time,  of  her  too  great  self-forget- 
fulness.  I  tried  very  hard,  but  vainly,  to  obtain  for  her  the  advan- 
tages she  was  so  well  worthy  of  receiving.  She  is  now  teaching,  and, 
I  understand,  quite  successfully. 

Cannot  some  one  take  up  this  idea  of  a  fund  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  such  students  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  practical  way  of  show- 
ing that  we  are  really  interested  in  the  Indian  people  ? 

And  now  do  not  be  discouraged  about  work  for  the  Indians,  even 
though  this  work  is  not  all  brightness.  Life  is  not  all  sunshine :  there 
must  be  shadow,  too ;  but,  encouraged  by  the  sunshine,  undaunted  by 
the  shadow,  let  us  press  on  to  greater  effort.  If  these  people  were 
already  all  that  we  would  have  them,  possessed  of  the  Christian 
virtues  and  graces,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  effort,  even  this 
Mohonk  Conference  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  what  we  have  heard 
assures  us  of  much  work  still  to  be  done.  Let  us  take  courage  and 
go  on,  jdoing  all  that  lies  in  our  power  toward  its  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ginn,  of  Boston,  moved  the  creation  of  a  fund  by 
this  Conference,  to  be  called  the  Mohonk  Fund,  and  to  be  devoted 
to  the  education,  at  schools  in  the  East,  of  such  specially  qualified 
pupils  as  Miss  Robertson  had  described. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  President  appointed 
the  following  committee  on  the  fund :  Hon.  Rowland  Hazard,  Mr. 
Edwin  Ginn,  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  Mr.  Moses  Pierce,  and  Mr. 
Job  Jackson. 

President  Gates. —  Now  we  are  to  hear  from  Miss  Cook,  the 
"walking  encyclopaedia"  of  Indian  affairs.  There  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  Department  that  she  does  not  know,  and  few 
good  things  there  that  she  has  not  helped  to  do. 


FIELD    MATRONS. 

BY   MISS   EMILY  S.   COOK. 

Miss  Fletcher  has  said  that  an  allotment  is  only  a  site  for  a  home. 
One  might  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  a  house  is  only  a  place  for 
a  home.  When  you  take  a  board  house  of  one  room,  put  in  it  one 
window,  and  have  that  window  liberally  smeared  with  dirt,  the  floor 
partly  boards  and  partly  earth,  and  a  roof  that  will  leak  most  of  the 
time  when  it  rains ;  then  if  you  put  in  a  stove  to  replace  the  open  fire 
of  the  tepee,  and  close  every  outlet,  and  put  in  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  sick  and  well,  persons  and  animals, —  the  improvement  of 
the  house  over  the  tepee  is  not  at  all  manifest.  It  is  a  breeding- 
place  for  disease,  and  by  no  means  a  hot-bed  of  civilization.  Indeed, 
as  it  comes  to  be  recognized,  one  feels  inclined  to  give  the  definition, 
"  Home  is  where  soap  is." 
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An  Indian  man  has  a  farmer  who  tells  him  how  to  build  his  fences, 
and  when  to  plant  his  seeds,  and  how  to  draw  the  furrows,  and  how 
to  work  in  the  shops  and  forges  and  in  the  mill ;  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  his  boy  will  learn  all  this  in  school,  and  that  he  can 
wait  to  die,  and  let  his  boy  take  his  place  and  carry  out  the  lessons. 
The  man  himself  has  instructors  furnished  him  by  government  and 
by  missionary  societies.  The  boy  and  girl  are  put  into  school.  But 
the  Indian  woman  is  very  largely  neglected.  The  Indian  woman, 
like  the  white  woman,  is  conservative.  She  is  used  to  doing  hard 
work,  to  being  put  in  the  background,  and  not  used  to  being  aggres- 
sive ;  and  she  is  dominated  by  the  fashion.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  effort  to  reach  the  Indian  woman.  I  do  not  think  that 
orderliness  and  cleanliness,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  which  go  to 
make  a  home,  are  always  intuitive :  a  woman's  instincts  will  fail  her 
sometimes,  without  a  previous  education  to  help  her  out. 

To  a  small  extent,  the  government  has  realized  that  the  Indian 
woman  is  susceptible  to  influence  and  improvement,  and  that  she 
loves  her  children,  and  will  do  for  their  sake  what  she  would  not  do 
for  herself.  It  has  done  this  by  making  provision,  within  a  few  years, 
for  field  matrons.  Last  year  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  field  matrons,  whose  especial  work  should  be  to  go  among 
the  Indian  women  on  the  reservations,  and  to  teach  them  in  their  homes 
the  arts  of  home  life, —  how  to  make  soap,  to  scrub  floors,  to  make 
bread,  to  make  beds,  to  broil  and  bake  instead  of  always  frying, 
how  to  care  for  their  children,  how  to  make  sickness  something  less 
than  a  horror  to  the  patient,  and  in  all  ways  practicable,  and  some 
almost  impracticable,  to  give  the  Indian  woman  an  idea  of  what  can 
be  and  should  be  in  a  home.  The  Indian  man  can  look  over  his 
neighbor's  fence  and  see  how  things  are  done.  The  Indian  woman 
cannot  look  in  at  her  white  neighbor's  window :  she  must  have  some 
one  come  into  her  house  and  explain  it.  And  the  field  matron  has 
been  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  tried  now  upon  eleven 
reservations,*  supplemented  by  teachers  of  domestic  economy, — 
different,  not  in  the  work  they  are  to  do,  but  in  the  fund  from  which 
their  salaries  are  paid.  Mrs.  Dorchester  has  been  interested  in  this, 
and  has  spoken  very  pleasantly  of  the  work  done  in  the  Yakama 
reservation.  She  has  begged  to  have  one  sent  to  the  Zu&is  in 
Arizona,  who  live  more  like  ants  in  an  anthill  than  like  human  beings. 
A  good  deal  is  being  done  among  the  Moquis  in  Arizona,  who  are 
now  leaving  their  houses  of  many  stories,  and  building  for  themselves 
separate  homes,  surrounded  by  little  gardens.  The  government  is  not 
able  to  answer  many  of  these  calls  on  account  of  the  small  appropriation. 
But  it  has  been  increased  this  year  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  aim  of  the  government  is  to  send  field  matrons  to  places  where 
the  conditions  are  those  of  the  transition  period.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
send  them  to  the  tepees  and  to  the  old  savage  lines  of  life;  but, 
where  allotments  are  being  made  and  houses  built  and  new  ways 
introduced,  then  is  just  the  time  for  the  field  matron  to  save  the 
Indian  woman  from  utter  discouragement  because  she  has  not  the 
appliances  of  civilized  life  and  does  not  know  how  to  get  them  nor 

*  Yakama,  Navaio,  Seger  Creek,  Moqui,  Jicarilla,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebad,  Kickapoo,  Suppai, 
Santee,  Mission  Indians. 
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what  she  wants.  For  she  is  receptive,  and  can  easily  be  made  to 
know  these  things  by  a  kind  womanly  tact  and  friendship. 

The  field  matron  must  have  all  the  virtues  and  most  of  the  graces. 
She  must  be  somewhat  mature  in  years,  must  possess  tact,  judgment, 
winning  ways,  must  be  very  strong  physically,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
personal  comfort ;  and  the  government  has  assured  th«  possession  of 
these  qualities  by  making  the  salary  as  low  as  sixty  dollars  a  month. 
The  missionary  societies  and  the  Women's  Indian  Associations  have 
nominated  the  women  for  these  appointments. 

There  are  many  hindrances  to  this  sort  of  education.  The  appli- 
ances which  the  field  matron  needs  are  numerous.  She  may  have  to 
go  long  distances,  and  needs  means  of  transportation  ;  she  ought  to 
have  some  sort  of  house  to  which  women  can  come  in  groups  and 
learn  the  ways  of  a  civilized  home ;  and  she  ought  to  have  a  place 
where  she  can  help  particularly  the  returned  students.  I  do  not 
know  any  place  where  a  field  matron  can  do  more  work  than  by  put- 
ting out  an  encouraging  hand  to  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  has  come  back 
to  the  fire-damp  of  reservation  life  till  he  gets  a  little  breath  to  go  on. 
She  can  organize  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  she  can  be  a  centre  of  in- 
fluence. 

It  might  be  asked  how  this  differs  from  a  missionary.  I  do  not 
think  it  differs  at  all.  It  is  only  an  official  missionary.  It  might 
also  be  urged  that  the  reservations  are  many,  and  the  homes  are  still 
more  numerous,  and  a  few  field  matrons  cannot  do  anything  which 
will  make  an  impression  on  the  mass.  That  also  might  be  true : 
only,  as  Miss  Fletcher  has  said,  persons  who  are  ready  for  it  may  be 
given  a  push  forward  which  will  enable  them  to  take  such  a  stand 
that  they  can  be  of  use  to  those  around  them,  and  in  homes  which 
she  cannot  reach,  so  that  there  will  be  a  contagion  of  home-making 
on  the  reservation. 

Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James. —  I  visited  the  matron  at  the  Yakama 
reservation,  and  was  intensely  interested  in  her  work.  She  was  in 
full  accord  with  the  teachers,  the  superintendent,  and  the  agent ;  and 
I  saw  in  her  home  garments  which  she  was  planning  to  aid  the 
women  in  making.  She  was  not  only  a  friend  to  the  women,  she 
was  a  help  to  the  men  in  advising  them  about  their  farming.  I  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  this  is  a  solution  of  the  question,  What  can  be 
done  to  help  the  returned  students  ?  We  do  not  want  to  open  a  new 
reservation  for  them.  We  want  these  returned  students  to  mingle 
with  their  white  neighbors ;  but  we  want  to  make  the  transition  easy 
from  their  school  life,  with  their  acquired  tastes,  back  to  their  old 
life.  I  think  the  solution  is  in  field  matrons.  The  Women's  Indian 
Associations  might  do  good  by  supporting  these  field  matrons,  for  the 
government  appropriation  is  not  sufficient.  At  the  same  time  I  want 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  teachers  in  the  government 
schools  which  I  visited.  I  was  prejudiced  against  the  government 
schools,  but  I  must  confess  that  my  prejudice  has  vanished.  I  can- 
not now  recall  a  teacher  or  a  superintendent  whom  I  should  wish  re- 
moved. 

Miss  Fletcher. —  If  I  am  not  wrong,  Mrs.  Dorchester's  interest 
in  field  matrons  was  aroused  by  her  observation  of  the  work  of  Miss 
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Kate  McBeth,  who  has  labored  among  the  women  of  the  Nez  Percys 
tribe  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  very  largely  revolutionized  their 
mode  of  living. 

Now,  will  you  allow  me  to  come  back  to  the  schools  ?  When  I 
was  once  at  Hampton,  in  the  carpenter-shops  I  saw  the  girls  working 
there ;  and  I  was  more  pleased  with  that  than  with  anything  else  I 
saw.  I  do  assure  you  that,  if  in  your  industrial  schools  you  will  make 
the  girls  a  part  of  the  working  force  of  the  shops,  you  will  do  a  very 
large  service  in  the  matter  of  Indian  homes.  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  pioneer  life  knows  that  the  woman  has  to  meet  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  A  woman  must  know  how  to  saw  a  board,  to 
drive  a  nail,  and  do  any  other  necessary  repairs.  For  bread-making 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  table.  You  cannot  make  raised  bread  on 
the  ground.  A  table  requires  the  use  of  boards  and  nails ;  and  fre- 
quently a  woman,  if  there  is  to  be  a  table,  must  make  it.  In  this 
matter  of  making  soap.  Miss  McBeth  told  me  her  difficulties.  The 
Nez  Percys  are  so  exceedingly  economical  in  their  use  for  food  of  all 
parts  of  the  animal  that  there  was  really  nothing  of  which  to  make 
the  soap.  And,  when  she  assembled  the  women  to  make  soap,  she 
found  they  had  been  obliged  to  kill  an  animal  expressly  for  the  fat. 
Train  your  girls,  then,  into  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  mistake  made  with  Indian  women  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  field  work  and  making  them  devotees  of  the  kitchen  stove. 
Let  the  Indian  woman  learn  to  make  her  garden.  One  of  the  best 
pieces  of  work  at  gardening  I  saw  at  Santee,  where  the  work  was  all 
done  by  girls.  The  lady  in  charge  was  herself  a  farmer's  daughter. 
I  am  never  afraid  to  see  a  woman  with  a  hoe  in  her  hand,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  boys  may  well  be  taught  to  sew.  It  is  a  great  deal 
healthier  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  co-education  on  these  lines. 

President  Gates. —  Now,  proceeding  with  the  appointed  programme, 
we  are  to  hear  from  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  King  on  "  Contract  Schools 
and  the  Government." 


SECTARIAN   CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

BY   REV.   JAMES   M.    KING,   D.D. 

In  representing  "  The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions  "  before  this  Conference,  I  desire  it  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  contract 
schools  which  are  not  under  denominational  control.  It  is  against 
the  partnership  between  the  national  government  and  the  churches 
that  we  contend,  as  a  dangerous  step  in  the  direction  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State. 

From  the  reports  from  workers  in  the  field,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  discussions  to  which  I  have  listened  during  the  progress  of  this 
Conference,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this  Con- 
ference, if  it  proposes  to  lead  progress  instead  of  simply  record  it, 
ought  to  call  upon  all  the  religious  denominations  to  refuse  to  receive 
funds  from  the  national  Treasury  for  sectarian  Indian  education. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  report  for  1892  says : 
"  There  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  public  discus- 
sion regarding  the  matter  of  contract  schools,  and  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  among  the  great  masses  of  the  people  that  the 
work  of  education  for  the  Indians  should  be  carried  on  either  by  the 
government,  through  its  own  agencies,  or  by  individuals  and  churches, 
at  their  own  expense.  The  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  sectarian 
uses  is  almost  universally  condemned ;  and,  while  there  has  been  no 
radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government  regarding  this  matter, 
there  has  been  a  very  practical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  churches." 

Since  I  last  addressed  this  Conference,  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  divorce  proceedings  between  the  churches  and  the 
government. 

Be  it  said  to  its  credit,  the  Baptist  Church  has  never  taken  any 
funds  from  the  national  Treasury  for  sectarian  Indian  education. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
May,  1892,  took  the  following  action :  — 

Whereas  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  sectarian  purposes  by  the  na- 
tional government  is  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  in  violation  of  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  this  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  re- 
quests the  missionary  societies  working  under  its  sanction  or  control  to  decline 
either  to  i>etition  for  or  to  receive  from  the  national  government  any  moneys  for 
educational  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  desires  to  repudiate  all  responsibility  for  money  received 
from  the  Indian  department  for  work  in  Alaska  since  the  above  action 
was  taken. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  May  last, 
took  the  following  action  :  — 

Resolved^  i,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  all  public  money  expended 
upon  the  education  of  the  Indians  ought  to  be  expended  exclusively  by  government 
officers  upon  government  schools. 

Resolved^  2,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  the  practice  of  appropriating 
public  money  for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools  among  the  Indians,  as  is  now 
done  in  the  contract  schools,  ought  at  once  to  cease. 

Resolvedy  ^  That  this  Assembly  heartily  approves  of  all  proper  efforts  to  secure 
the  constitutional  prohibition  of  all  appropriations  of  public  money  to  sectarian 
schools,  either  by  the  State  or  by  the  general  government. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  took 
similar  action. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  its  representatives,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1892,  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  bishops  sitting  as  a  Board 
of  Missions,  took  the  following  action  :  — 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  subsidies  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  aid  of  Indian  education  oueht  neither  to  be  sought  nor  to  be 
accepted  by  this  Church,  and  that  the  Board  of  Managers  be,  and  hereby  are,  re- 
quested to  act  from  this  time  forth  in  accordance  with  this  judgment. 

Resolved^  That  the  effort  now  making  to  secure  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  State  to  pledge  its 
credit  or  to  appropriate  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  founding  or 
maintaining  any  institution,  society,  or  undertaking  which  may  be  wholly  or  in  part 
under  ecclesiastical  control,  has  the  cordial  sympathy  and  approval  of  this  Board. 
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their  rations,  what  effect  must  it  have  upon  the  more  thoughtful 
among  them?  Christian  benevolence  and  Christian  character  are 
both  robbed  of  their  power. 

Let  us  face  the  facts. 

While  some  of  these  sectarian  contract  schools  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  preparing  Indian  children  for  intelligent  and  loyal  citizen- 
ship, many  are  not.  I  know  the  facts,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  state  that 
much  Roman  Catholic  teaching  among  the  Indians  does  not  prepare 
them  for  intelligent  and  loyal  citizenship.  The  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  consists  in  educating  them  for  citizenship,  as  we  educate  all 
other  races. 

This  Conference,  if  its  action  is  to  be  effectual,  must  recognize  prin- 
ciple, and  not  be  controlled  by  policy. 

But  the  great  question  involved  in  this  matter  of  sectarian  appropria- 
tions by  the  national  government  for  Indian  education  is  the  division 
of  the  school  fund  in  the  States  and  nation  on  church  lines. 

An  ecclesiastic  of  high  standing  recently  said,  "We  have  just  as 
good  a  right  to  our  proportion  of  the  public  school  funds  in  the  sev- 
eral States  as  we  have  to  our  proportion  of  the  national  funds  for  the 
education  of  Indians,  and  this  latter  right  is  conceded." 

That  is  honest.  All  but  three  classes — namely,  the  egotistic  igno- 
rant, the  cowardly  compromising,  and  the  time-serving  politician,  the 
three  worst  foes  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  will  admit  that  we  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  critical  times,  so  far  as  the  integrity  and  exist- 
ence of  our  free  public  school  system  and  the  safe  relation  of  ecclesi- 
asticism  to  our  civil  government  are  concerned. 

All  sorts  of  patent  processes  have  been  devised  and  proposed  for 
the  fusion  of  sectarian  and  public  schools.  None  of  them  have 
worked  well  even  in  the  small  model. 

The  American  people  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  right 
course  to  pursue  concerning  these  public  school  questions :  the  politi- 
cians are  the  men  who  see  difficulties  and  attempt  compromises. 

Let  the  churches  wash  their  hands  of  all  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  division  of  the  national  school  funds  for  Indian  education 
on  sectarian  lines,  and  the  patriotic  citizenship  will  defend  and  perfect 
the  public  school^  in  the  States. 

The  subject  of  Contract  Schools  was  continued  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellin- 
wood,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  re- 
marks :  — 

Dr.  Ellinwood. —  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  progress  which 
I  have  seen  in  the  past  few  years  in  government  education.  I  was 
thrilled  last  evening  by  the  statistics  given  by  Senator  Dawes.  I 
think  there  is  every  reason  for  hopefulness,  and  no  reason  whatever 
for  a  pessimistic  view  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  I  want  to  say  also 
that  I  have  been  delighted  to  trace  from  year  to  year  the  influence  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  in  manufacturing  a  proper  public  senti- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  largely  due  to  that  sentiment  that  we  have  a  class 
of  Indian  agents  superior  to  those  of  the  past.  There  are  some  bad 
ones  still ;  but  I  believe  that  the  change  in  environment,  the  difficulty 
in  hiding  away  rascals  on  the  frontier,  the  fact  that  so  many  deputa- 
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tions  have  gone  to  interview  these  agents  and  inspect  their  work, —  I 
believe  that  has  been  a  grand  gain,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  and  to  the  similar  association  of  women. 

With  respect  to  the  question  between  government  schools  and  con- 
tract schools,  or  any  other  form  of  schools,  I  am  ready  to  say  that,  if 
we  could  be  assured  that  we  would  have  a  man  like  the  present  Com- 
missioner always  at  that  post,  and  could  be  sure  that  Congress  would 
always  sustain  his  plans  by  adequate  appropriations,  I  should  say, 
Let  us  hand  this  work  all  over  to  the  government,  so  far  as  schools 
are  concerned,  and  let  us  apply  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  sympathy, 
and  all  the  influence  and  all  the  prayers,  of  the  Christian  churches 
in  looking  after  the  other  interests  of  these  Indian  missions,  and  es- 
pecially the  adult  population. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  cause  me  misgiving.  In  the  first 
place,  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  government  commissioner- 
ship,  which  may  be  changed  with  a  change  of  administration.  Then 
there  is  uncertainty  always  in  the  matter  of  appropriations.  Then 
there-  is  the  danger  that  those  who  represent  government  work  in 
schools  may  be  cramped  by  a  Roman  Catholic  espionage.  A  case 
exactly  in  point  has  occurred  on  the  Lapwai  Valley  reservation ;  and 
Miss  Kate  McBeth  has  written  to  me  that  she  is  held  aloof  from  the 
fear  of  the  agent  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  are  in  that  valley 
might  object,  and  that  there  might  be  political  complications.  In 
spite  of  all  that  the  Commissioner  or  the  President  can  do,  sometimes 
a  bad  agent  will  be  appointed.  The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  I  represent,  in  the  Valley  of  Lapwai  has  been  entirely  stopped, 
in  all  directions  pertaining  to  the  government  school  there,  by  the 
fact  that  the  agent  has  stood  in  the  way.  The  chapel  which  we  own 
has  actually  been  closed,  and  every  obstacle  has  been  put  in  our  way. 
I  received  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  another  place,  saying  that  the 
children  connected  with  a  certain  institution  under  government  au- 
spices have  been  forbidden  any  longer  to  attend  the  Presbyterian 
church :  twenty-five  of  the  young  people  are  members  of  that  church. 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution  —  a  man  full 
of  politics  to  the  chin  —  had  taken  the  liberty  to  give  the  order. 

Now,  with  regard  to  contract  schools,  I  am  free  to  say  that,  al- 
though the  General  Assembly  has  taken  the  action  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  as  well,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  going  to  give  up  its  hold  on  the 
contract  schools  without  a  tremendous  struggle.  I  have  this  feeling 
that,  if  we  withdraw  on  the  Protestant  side,  the  result  will  be  that 
more  and  more  schools  will  be  put  down  in  the  category  of  Catholic 
schools,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  relationship 
of  Church  and  State  will  be  right  along  that  line. 

I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  this  morning  for  the  religious  element  in 
education.  I  have  a  fear  in  regard  to  what  I  would  call  the  drift  of 
things  in  education.  I  have  heard  here  earnest  advocacy  of  carrying 
the  common  school  system  right  out  among  the  Indians.  In  the  first 
place,  you  cannot  do  that.  As  Senator  Dawes  has  said,  every  reser- 
vation differs  in  its  environment  and  circumstances  from  all  the 
others.  Again,  the  people  are  scattered :  the  children  must  be  put 
in  boarding-schools.     And  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Indian 
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and  the  American  citizen  which  cannot  be  ignored.  I  believe  in  the 
free  school,  for  the  population  in  our  old  States,  as  a  necessity :  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  best  thing.  I  would  have  the  Bible  always  read. 
I  would  at  least  stand  on  the  same  ground  that  our  fathers  did  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  that  I  yield.  It  is  a  necessity,  but  a 
bad  one.  That  necessity,  however,  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  the 
Indians.  There  is  a  differentiation  in  their  environment  and  ethical 
basis.  We  have  destroyed  their  original  ethics :  we  have  not  given 
the  basis  of  our  ethics.  They  do  not  look  upon  the  religion  which 
we  profess  as  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ :  they  look  upon  it  as  **  the 
white  man's  religion  " ;  and  that  is  to  them  a  mixture  of  perfidy  and 
treachery  and  injustice.  They  are  in  a  position,  and  have  been  for 
a  century,  which  has  depraved  every  institution ;  and  the  exceptions 
are  such  as  we  see  in  Miss  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Riggs.  So  I  could 
take  you  back  to  the  time  of  Kirkland  and  Eliot,  when  the  ancestor 
of  this  young  Indian  who  was  here  last  night  requested  that  he  might 
be  removed  from  Oneida  to  Clinton,  that  he  might  lie  by  the  side  of 
his  missionary  father,  Samuel  Kirkland.  It  was  with  the  influence  of 
that  noble  chieftain,  who  became  a  Christian,  that  Kirkland  was  able 
to  hold  the  Oneidas  in  allegiance  to  the  colonies,  as  against  the 
British  dominion,  to  which  the  Mohawks  went  over.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  last  night,  "  There  is  a  trace,  in  the  very  blood  of  that 
youth,  of  that  early  missionary  influence."  Let  us  by  one  means  or 
another  hold  to  the  religious  element. 

Suppose  you  could  carry  out  the  common  school  system.  Suppose 
it  could  be  made  as  perfect  as  our  common  school  system  now  is, 
taking  out  all  color  of  religious  sentiment.  Suppose  you  apply  that 
school  system  up  in  Alaska,  where  Miss  Macfarland  started  her 
work.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  you  were  to  establish  a  cordon  of  day 
schools  about  that  coast,  teaching  the  children  a  few  hours  a  day, 
and  letting  them  go  back  to  their  homes, —  doing  nothing  to  prevent 
their  fathers  from  selling  them  to  miners  and  adventurers  and  whis- 
key-dealers,—  do  you  suppose  that  you  could  regenerate  Alaska.^ 
Would  there  be  any  comparison  with  what  we  now  see  in  the  mission 
stations  of  different  Christian  denominations,  which  have  carried 
their  work  to  Bering  Straits  and  beyond  ?  No  colorless,  religionless 
system  whatever,  I  do  not  care  how  beautiful  it  is  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, can  ever  do  for  Alaska  what  must  be  done  if  we  would  not 
see  the  population  melt  away  before  the  influences  of  vice. 

I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  keeping  up  of  the  contract  schools.  But 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  after  all,  the  ideal  thing  is  the  kind,  loving, 
motherly  feeling  that  only  comes  in  connection  with  missionary 
work.  There  are  a  great  many  unsolved  problems  here:  I  do  not 
expect  that  we  shall  solve  them  in  the  first  few  years.  We  must  have 
patience.  We  must  believe  and  feel  that  the  Indian  has  certain 
disadvantages  with  respect  to  our  civilization.  He  has  thousands  of 
years  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  his  bones :  you  cannot  make  him  a 
thrifty  German  or  a  plodding  Dutchman.  Unless  you  throw  around 
him  religious  influence,  unless  you  surround  him  with  the  sympathies 
of  Christian  influence,  he  will  certainly  go  to  the  wall  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest ;  and  by  and  by  you  will  find  he  will  disappear. 

Whether  in  contract  schools  or  in  whatever  schools,  I  hope  that  the 
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churches  will  do  more  and  more.  We  are  not  able  to  bestow  un- 
limited funds :  we  are  looking  after  other  races  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favor,  therefore,  of  throwing  out  gen- 
eral education  in  the  higher  branches,  and  limiting  our  work  to  the 
training  up  of  teachers  and  preachers,  on  the  principle  of  a  geometri- 
cal ratio.  We  cannot  take  care  of  all  the  children,  but  let  us  do  what 
we  can ;  and,  if  the  government  can  put  with  our  thousand  dollars 
another  thousand  dollars,  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it.  In  any  event, 
let  us  create  in  these  communities  a  public  sentiment.  I  would  have 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  surround  the  Indians,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  And,  above  all,  let  us  surround  them 
with  a  warm  and  earnest  Christian  influence,  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  a  century  ago. 

President  Gates. —  It  is  worth  our  while  as  students  of  history  and 
civilization  to  understand  very  clearly  that  there  has  never  yet  been 
a  race  made  over  and  uplifted  without  the  power  of  Christ.  India 
to-day  is  a  standing  witness  of  the  powerlessness  of  purely  secular 
schools  to  build  up  such  citizenship  as  England  demands,  as  India 
must  have,  if  she  is  to  prosper.  This  mighty  power  of  Christ  must 
go  into  the  work  for  our  Indians,  or  it  will  fail. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  morning  was  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton. 

Mrs.  Quinton, —  The  Church  does  move  forward  :  the  Church  will 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  Church  will  look  after  the  religious  schools, 
and  the  religious  culture  in  the  government  schools.  Everything  that 
has  been  said  here  gives  us  the  right  to  believe  that  the  millennium  is 
dawning,  though  it  comes  by  little  things.  The  Christian  tide  is  so 
strongly  set  to-day  on  this  Indian  question  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  going  backward.  There  are  government  schools  to-day  which  are 
Christian  schools :  I  have  seen  them.  Among  the  Moquis,  just  com- 
ing down  from  their  ledges  in  Arizona  into  civilized  homes,  a  govern- 
ment school  is  to-day  illustrating  the  fact  that  government  schools  are 
Christian  schools  by  the  presence  of  Christian  teachers.  Superin- 
tendent and  Mrs.  Collins  are  as  distinctly  Christian  teachers  as  you 
ever  met  with  in  any  denominational  school.  At  the  very  first  ex- 
hibition I  attended  at  that  school  they  came  forward  and  recited  the 
Golden  Texts  of  three  months :  I  do  not  know  many  white  Sunday- 
schools  where  that  could  be  done.  Their  hymns  and  recitations  of 
Scripture  were  just  such  as  we  should  wish  for  our  mission  schools. 
They  are  patriotic,  too :  they  had  their  flags,  and  recited  patriotic  se- 
lections, and  they  meant  what  they  said.  We  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  work  thus  begun  will  go  straight  on  ;  for  we  are  a  Christian  people 
first  of  all,  and  we  believe  in  the  promises  of  God.  There  is  no 
retrogression  in  work  that  has  the  Christian  spirit  in  it. 

But  what  I  want  most  to  say  is  a  word  about  compulsory  education. 
We  have  compulsory  education  for  our  own  race,  and  we  believe  in 
it.  Why  should  not  we  have  it  for  the  Indian  race  ?  Of  course  there 
are  methods  and  methods ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  need  fear 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  General  Morgan.  I  do  not  see  that  we  need 
hesitate  in  the  matter.     I  wish  compulsory  education  were  in  force 
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now,  and  in  no  plaoe  more  than  in  those  nineteen  pueblos  of  the 
West,  where  the  saddest  facts  came  to  Mr.  Garrett  They  need 
Christian  help:  they  need  some  authority.  The  children  now, 
whether  they  attend  mission  schools  or  government  schools,  are  there 
when  they  like :  sometimes  there  are  twenty-five,  sometimes  there  are 
three.     There  ought  to  be  authority  and  a  truant  officer. 

But  we  cannot  do  much  for  the  children  until  we  can  get  hold  of 
the  mothers.  It  is  of  no  use  to  take  children  away  to  school  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  same  barbarism.  The  mothers  can  best  be 
helped  by  field  matrons. 

One  other  thought :  what  about  the  money  for  these  lines  of  work  ? 
This  prospect  is  just  as  bright  as  the  rest.  Our  government  treasury 
is  full  of  money,  and  it  needs  only  the  demand  of  the  Christian  cit- 
izens of  this  nation  to  get  it  out.  We  talk  about  a  poor  little  five 
thousand  dollars  for  field  matrons  this  year.  It  is  disgraceful  and 
unnecessary.  If  the  Christian  voters  of  this  nation  would  say  in 
some  organized  fashion  that  this  work  shall  be  adequately  provided 
for,  it  will  be  provided  for.  If  all  the  friends  of  the  Indians  who  are 
here  would  make  it  a  duty,  when  they  return  home,  to  speak  of  this  to 
those  who  lead  public  opinion,  we  should  have  money  enough.  Gen- 
eral Morgan  said  his  plan,  too,  could  be  carried  out  in  four  years. 
Let  the  church  of  God  say  it  shall  be  done  in  four  years,  and  it  will 
be  done.  Let  us  ask  for  whatever  is  needed,  and  believe  that  it 
can  be  had ;  for  that  which  is  necessary  can  always  be  had.  God 
provides  for  the  right  doing  of  his  commands. 

Mr.  Garrett,  for  the  Business  Committee,  presented  a  question 
which  the  Secretary  had  received :  — 

"  After  an  allotment  is  made  to  an  Indian,  can  he  have  it  changed 
before  he  takes  possession  or  after,  and  how  often  can  he  change  it  ? " 

Miss  Fletcher. —  After  an  allotment  is  made,  and  the  allotment 
has  been  entered  on  the  schedule  sheets,  and  the  schedule  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Indian  Office  and  passed  on  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  approval,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  it.  It 
would  cause  great  confusion.  As  long  as  the  allotment  remains  un- 
reported for  approval,  for  good  cause  it  could  be  changed.  How 
often  would  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  agent  and  the  clerical  work  which  the  change  involved. 
There  is  no  legal  obstacle. 

A  Delegate. —  Has  there  ever  been  a  change  after  the  patents 
were  issued  ? 

Miss  Cook. —  I  do  not  think  patents  are  exchanged  without  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  very  rarely,  for  remarkable  reasons,  such  as 
evidence  of  fraud. 

Question. —  How  long  a  time  elapses  between  the  application  for 
the  allotment  and  the  sending  of  the  patent  from  Washington  ? 

Miss  Fletcher. —  It  could  hardly  be  less  than  a  year  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator  Dawes. —  When  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  Omaha  reser- 
vation, there  came  into  our  car  a  judge  of  the  Nebraska  courts  and 
a  gentleman  elected  to  the  legislature,  whose  seat  was  being  contested 
on  the  ground  that  the  Winnebago  Indians  had  cast  their  votes  for 
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him  when  they  had  not  received  their  patents.  So  the  legality  of  the 
Winnebago  vote  depended  on  when  the  allotment  became  a  fixed 
fact.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  allotment  became  a  fixed  status 
when  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whether 
he  had  issued  the  patent  or  not.  It  is  exactly  as  Miss  Fletcher  has 
said. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  And  the  approval  carries  with  it  the  order 
to  issue  the  patent  ? 

Senator  Dawes. —  Yes;  but  the  status  of  the  Indian  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  way  that  the  patent  may  be  afterward  issued.  The 
whole  is  complete  and  fixed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  changed,  when  the 
approval  is  made.    The  patent  is  only  an  evidence  of  it. 

President  Gates. —  The  allottee  becomes  a  citizen  on  the  day  when 
the  allotment  is  approved  at  the  central  of&ce. 

Adjourned  at  i  p.m. 


iPourcti  &tMion. 

Thursday  Night,  October  13. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  announced  to  be  "  Civil 
Service  Reform."  It  was  opened  by  Professor  C.  C.  Painter,  of 
Washington,  who  read  a  paper  on  ''Some  Dangers  which  now 
threaten  the  Interests  of  the  Indians." 


SOME   DANGERS    WHICH    NOW    THREATEN   THE 
INTERESTS   OF    THE    INDIANS. 

BY  C.    C    PAINTER. 

When  quite  a  small  lad,  I  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  an  adjoining 
neighborhood.  I  have  never  lost  the  impression  made  on  my  mind 
by  a  morbid  old  crone,  who  came  out  of  her  cabin  as  I  passed,  and 
asked,  "What's  all  the  bad  news  up  where  you  live  ?  " 

I  have  something  of  the  same  feeling  now  as  then,  when  from  time 
to  time,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  am  expected  to  play  the  part  of  a 
lamenting  Jeremiah,  and  stand  as  the  exponent  of  pessimism  in  the 
Indian  work.  It  is  not  a  grateful  task,  though  to  some  it  may  seem 
self-imposed ;  but  from  the  position  I  occupy  in  the  work,  and  the 
duties  assigned  me,  I  am  naturally  occupied  with  and  impressed  by 
the  things  which  remain  to  be  done,  and  the  obstacles  to  the  accom- 
plishment. And  I  know  not  how  I  can  now  more  profitably  use  the 
time  assigned  me  —  leaving  to  others  the  more  pleasing  privilege  of 
rehearsing  victories  achieved  —  than  in  calling  attention  to  some 
threatening  dangers  and  obstinate  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  future 
progress. 

In  our  fifth  annual  Conference,  the  first  one  held  after  the  Severalty 
Bill  had  become  a  law,  I  had  the  honor  to  open  its  first  session  with 
a  paper  in  which  I  said :  **  The  law  we  have  done  so  much  to  secure, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  is  not  the  end  we  seek,  but  is  only  a  much 
needed  means  to  that  end.  It  supplies  a  necessary  condition  for 
successful  work,  but  the  work  itself  remains  to  be  done.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  enlarged  opportunity  means  increased  danger. 
And  we  who  are,  to  a  degree,  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  future  outcome.  We  cannot 
hold  ourselves  innocent  in  regard  to  disasters  which  may  come  from 
these  enlarged  opportunities,  created  by  this  law,  unless  we  do  all  we 
can  to  improve  and  utilize  them." 
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After  five  years  of  experiment  under  its  provisions,  it  seems  incum- 
bent that  we  ask,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  **  and  learn,  if  we 
can,  whether  the  morning  cometh  or  whether  —  as  has  been  claimed 
recently  in  a  document  secretly  circulated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  case  of  the  Omahas  —  the  night  grows  darker. 

It  was  clearly  in  the  minds  of  those  urging  the  enactment  of  this 
law,  as  it  was  also  made  one  of  its  provisions,  that  it  should  be 
applied  only  to  those  who,  in  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, had  reached  that  point  in  their  progress  toward  civilization 
where  individual  titles  to  land  and  citizenship  were  necessary  to  their 
further  development.  It  was  also  provided  that  reasonable  time 
should  be  given  to  the  backward  and  reluctant,  even  on  reservations 
where  the  majority  were  progressive,  to  accept  the  new  rigime.  These 
wise  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  in  a  number  of  cases  dis- 
regarded. Reservations  have  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  this 
law  which  are  not  "  agricultural."  Allotments  have  been  made,  not 
because  the  tribes  were  "  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  "  that  their 
progress  required  it,  but  because  the  neighboring  whites,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  have  demanded  it,  and,  when  begun,  have  been  pushed 
to  a  rapid  conclusion,  regardless  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Indians  to 
accept  them.  In  some  cases,  agents  totally  unfit  for  the  delicate  and 
difficult  duties  with  which  they  are  charged  have  added  unnecessary 
complications  to  a  problem  already  sufficiently  complex  and  perplex- 
ing; and  thus  have  been  engendered  irritation,  distrust,  and  bitter 
opposition,  where  there  should  have  been  only  the  reluctance  of  the 
ignorant  to  accept  the  untried. 

There  have  been  in  all,  either  under  the  law  of  Feb.  8,  1887,  or 
under  special  acts  passed  since  that  date,  some  18,331  allotments 
made,  mostly  during  the  past  two  years.  For  11,193  of  these,  pa- 
tents have  been  issued,  and  571  more  have  been  approved;  and  the 
remainder,  though  made  in  the  field,  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
office.  In  some  cases,  where  the  people  were  ready  for  it,  the  report 
is  that  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 
From  one  agent  the  report  comes  that  "four-fifths  of  the  families 
reside  on  the  allotment  selected  for  some  member  of  the  family  " ; 
that  "  almost  all  the  adult  males  manifest  a  disposition  to  cultivate 
their  lands";  that  "one-half  of  them  appreciate  their  advantages, 
and  realize  their  obligations  as  citizens  " ;  that  "  the  effect  of  allot- 
ment has  been  good  and  elevating  in  every  way,  and  that  during  the 
past  two  years  four  times  as  much  land  has  been  cultivated  as  before 
allotment." 

From  another,  whose  allotments  were  made  under  treaty  provi- 
sions, the  report  is  that  "  nine-tenths  of  them  live  on  their  allotments, 
and  manifest  a  disposition  to  cultivate  their  land,  and  appreciate  their 
privileges  in  the  ownership  of  the  same,  but  not  their  obligations  as 
citizens  "  ;  and  that  "  the  effect  has  been  most  beneficial  in  stimulat- 
ing industry." 

Another  agent  reports  that  "  practically  all "  of  his  Indians  live 
on  their  allotments,  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  and  all  seem  to  wish  for 
a  farm  ;  but  that  "the  ultimate  effect  of  allotment  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  class  of  white  neighbors  with  whom  they  must  associate  in 
the  future." 
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Another  reports  that  "  nearly  all  live  on  their  allotments  with  their 
families,  and  that  tribal  ties  are  fast  becoming  extinct ;  and,  though 
they  have  not  as  yet  exercised  the  right  of  the  franchise,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest, growing  pride  among  them  in  anticipation  of  the  privil^;e  of 
voting  this  autumn."  And  the  agent  believes  they  will  be  as  free  from 
bribery  as  their  white  neighbors. 

Another,  whose  Indians  were  far  advanced,  but  because  of  the 
great  value  of  their  lands  have  been  exposed  to  peculiar  corrupting  in- 
fluences from  the  whites,  who  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  have  re- 
strictions removed  from  the  sale  of  the  lands,  reports  that  "allot- 
ment is  every  way  desirable,  but  citizenship,  removing  as  it  does 
the  protection  of  the  intercourse  laws,  has  been  bad  for  them." 

Reports  of  this  character  come  from  most  of  the  reservations  where 
the  Indians  were  so  far  advanced  that  it  seemed  wise  to  bring  them 
under  the  operation  of  the  law. 

But  the  execution  of  the  law  has  been  attempted,  and  in  some 
cases  effected,  where  the  results,  so  far  from  being  satisfactory,  have 
been  unfortunate. 

Mention  could  be  made  of  a  reservation  on  which  several  hundred 
allotments  were  made,  in  two  or  three  days'  time,  of  Pine  lands, 
wholly  unfit  for  cultivation, —  designated  by  order  of  the  Executive 
for  this  purpose,  in  violation  of  provision  of  the  law  that  it  shall  be 
agricultural  land ;  and  this  haste  and  violation  of  law  were  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  lumbermen. 

Allotments  have  been  made  to  blanket  Indians,  wholly  unfit  for 
citizenship,  forced  to  a  rapid  conclusion  within  a  few  months,  and  by 
an  agent  who  gave  the  valuable  lands  on  which  a  few  had  built  homes, 
and  were  cultivating  crops,  to  be  opened  up  for  settlement ;  and  who 
allotted  poorer  lands,  several  miles  from  where  they  had  built  homes, 
to  the  Indians. 

I  could  mention  a  tribe  far  advanced  in  civilization,  the  owners  of 
a  small  reservation,  most  of  it  already  under  cultivation,  the  more  ad- 
vanced having  more  than  their  pro  rata  share  under  fence.  These 
were  of  course  opposed  to  a  division  which  would  reduce  their  hold- 
ings, but  were  voted  down  by  the  large  majority  of  the  tribe,  who 
wisely  asked  for  an  allotment.  Here  was  a  condition  of  affairs  requir- 
ing tact,  delicacy,  firmness,  and  infinite  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  who  should  undertake  the  work.  He  reached  the  reservation 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and,  the  Indians  assert,  was  in  this  condi- 
tion a  number  of  times  during  the  progress  of  his  work.  A  full  coun- 
cil of  the  tribe,  including  all  factions  and  shades  of  opinion,  assert, 
in  a  petition  and  protest,  that  aliens  from  Canada  were  allotted  lands ; 
that  some  members  of  the  tribe  had  none ;  that  the  same  piece  of  land 
was  allotted  to  more  than  one  person  ;  and  that  land  belonging  to  the 
tribe  was  not  allotted  to  any  one,  but  left  in  the  possession  of  whites 
who  had  taken  possession  of  it.  These  asserted  facts,  thus  authenti- 
cated, were  duly  presented  to  the  Department.  For  answer  I  was 
formally  advised  that  "  the  complaints  were  too  vague  and  indefinite 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  official  action  " ;  and  I  am  now  informed 
that  patents  have  issued  to  the  allottees  as  reported  by  the  allotting 
agent. 

On  another  reservation,  where  the  Indians  were  prepared  for  it, 
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the  work  had  been  practically  finished ;  but  two  white  men  whose 
wives  had  rights  on  the  reserve,  but  who  did  not  live  on  it,  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  land  given  them,  and,  having  influence,  made  a 
successful  demand  that  the  work  be  done  over  again.  When  I  was 
there  two  years  ago,  the  whole  tribe  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment over  it;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  persuade  them  that 
complaints  from  full-blood  Indians  as  to  the  character  of  their  allot- 
ments would  have  so  prevailed  that  a  new  allotment  would  have  been 
ordered. 

There  are  reservations  where  allotments  were  made  several  years 
since ;  but  the  work  was  done  in  such  slovenly  or  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner, with  such  friction  to  the  Indians  or  so  unsatisfactorily  to  the 
whites,  that  the  allotment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  included  in  the  report  of  the  Office  as  in  any  stage  of 
progress. 

At  some  points  disturbances  and  antagonisms  continue  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  do  this  work.  In  some  cases, 
this  is  due  to  blundering  legislation  by  Congress,  or  to  the  careless- 
ness of  commissioners  who  have  made  agreements  with  the  Indians, 
but  did  not  word  the  agreement,  as  signed,  so  as  to  carry  out  what 
they  admit  was  the  understanding  under  which  the  Indians  signed. 
In  some  cases,  the  conflicts  that  arise  are  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
hostility  of  the  non-progressive  element  among  the  Indians,  which  is 
all  the  greater  when  the  work  is  premature  or  when  careless  or  in- 
competent agents  are  appointed  to  do  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  give  a 
fair  average  of  the  work ;  and,  while  the  results  are  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  they  are  also  so  unsatis- 
factory, in  many  cases,  as  to  justify  a  decided  protest  against  every 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  its  appli- 
cation to  those  unfitted  for  it,  the  appointment  of  agents,  either 
because  of  political  or  sentimental  reasons,  who  are  unfit  for  the 
work,  or  the  interference  by  Congress  in  ordering  allotments  under 
special  laws  which  do  not  contain  the  wise  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  the  general  law,  or  in  the  rescinding  of  such  restrictions  in  cases 
where  allotments  have  been  already  made. 

The  difficulties  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  in  no  wise  chargeable 
to  the  law  itself ;  and  its  friends  may  not  be  justly  held  responsible 
for  them.  There  are  dangers,  however,  which  inevitably  result  from 
the  law  itself,  which  were  foreseen  as  inevitable,  and  for  which,  if 
possible,  provision  should  be  made,  the  making  of  which  would  con- 
stitute the  "  steps  following  "  the  initial  one  taken  when  the  law  was 
enacted. 

I  deny  as  false  the  statement  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  circu- 
lated privately  through  the  House,  that  the  Omahas  raise  less  grain 
or  are  less  thrifty  than  before  allotment.  There  is  scarce  a  single 
member  of  their  tribe  who  has  not  now  a  comparatively  comfortable 
home  on  his  own  land.  The  effect  has  been  wonderful  to  stimulate 
their  home-building  and  industrial  instincts  and  habits.  The  alleged 
increase  of  drunkenness,  which  gives  their  friends  cause  for  great 
alarm,  is,  I  fear,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  as  "  more  apparent 
than  real,"  as  is  asserted  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  tribe. 
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who  says  that  now  it  is  open  because  fear  of  punishment  is  absent^ 
whereas  before  it  was  secret, —  a  wholesome  fear  making  both  the 
seller  and  the  Indian  cautious. 

The  danger  every  boy  must  meet  who  gets  down  from  his  mother's 
lap,  and  goes  out  to  do  his  part  as  a  man  in  the  world,  the  Indian 
must  also  meet.  The  chance  to  be  a  man  involves  a  danger  that  he 
may  be  corrupted :  nevertheless,  a  wise  mother  will,  with  many  tears 
and  prayers,  send  her  boy  forth  to  meet  this  possibility.  Two  things 
can  be  done  to  lessen  the  danger :  fortify  the  boy  against  it  by  the 
development  of  his  moral  nature,  and  minimize  it  by  all  wholesome 
legal  restraints.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done,  and  just  what  must  be 
done  for  the  Indian.  The  doing  of  the  first  must  be  the  work  of  the 
missionar}',  by  whatever  name  called, —  school-master,  farmer,  field- 
matron,  doctor,  or  preacher ;  and  the  call  is  most  loud  and  urgent  to 
the  Church  to  undertake  it,  for  it  is  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  not 
of  the  government. 

The  proper  agent  for  doing  the  second  duty — that  of  legal  restraint 
and  protection  —  is  more  difficult  to  reach.  The  general  government, 
by  giving  him  a  personal  title  to  his  land,  defensible  in  the  courts  of 
the  State,  and  endowing  him  with  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  citi- 
zenship, has  no  duty  with  reference  to  him  as  a  ward  except  to  fulfil 
a  contract  obligation  with  reference  to  his  land  for  twenty-five  years. 
It  has  turned  him  over,  a  citizen,  to  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  it  deals  with  all  its  citizens,  with  the  one  but  very 
important  exception  that  it  may  not  impose  a  tax  upon  his  property. 
It  has  the  burden  of  this  protection,  but  may  not  tax  the  property  of 
him  who  imposes  the  burden.  To  state  this  fact  is  to  give  a  valid  and 
sufficient  reason  why  the  new  citizen  of  the  State  suffers  because  of 
the  neglect  of  the  State.  So  long  as  this  Indian  citizen's  misbehavior 
affects  no  one  but  his  Indian  neighbor,  it  will  go  unnoticed,  and  the 
sufferer  will  find  no  remedy  in  the  law.  Here  is  a  fatally  weak  spot 
which  must  in  some  way  be  strengthened.  To  withdraw  the  protec- 
tion which  the  severalty  law  extends  over  the  Indian  property  would 
be,  in  some  cases,  virtual  confiscation  of  that  property.  Either  the 
general  government  must  bear  the  tax  that  this  property  ought  to  pay 
or  it  must  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  lands  of  the  Indians. 


THE   FUNDS   OF   THE   INDIANS. 

Until  recently  the  land-grabber  has  been  the  most  persistent  and 
successful  assailant  against  whose  assaults  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
have  been  forced  to  stand  guard.  His  land  has  been  largely  in 
excess  of  his  needs,  and  protected  only  by  special  treaties  made  with 
people  too  ignorant  to  negotiate  such,  and  too  feeble  to  maintain 
them.  The  object  of  the  severalty  law  was  to  bring  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law  only  so  much  land  as  the  Indian  needed,  and  so  make 
it  defensible  in  the  courts ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  land-grabbers  are 
now  directed  to  two  points, —  some  new  adjustment,  by  removal  of 
the  Indian  or  otherwise,  before  allotments  are  made,  or  a  removal 
of  restrictions  from  the  sale  of  allotted  lands.  These  are  points  in 
regard  to  which  the  friends  of  the  Indian  need  to  be  on  the  alert. 
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TRUST    FUNDS. 


But  the  greatest  danger  which  now  threatens  the  property  of  the 
Indian  is  that  his  trust  funds  shall  disappear.  We  have  been  willing 
that  his  surplus  lands,  useless  to  him,  shall  be  converted  into  civiliz- 
ing instruments.  Hitherto  trust  funds  have  been  sacredly  held, 
though  often  unwisely  administered. 

Two  forms  of  attack,  each,  thus  far,  alarmingly  successful,  promise 
speedily  to  dissipate  these  funds. 

Congress  has  been  besieged  almost  from  the  very  beginning  by 
claimants  for  compensation  for  damages  inflicted  by  Indians.  Such 
a  number  of  these,  who  had  sufficient  influence,  got  their  cases 
through  as  to  encourage  others  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  the  slow- 
ness with  which  Congress  acted  made  the  assault  comparatively 
harmless.  But,  wearied  of  clamor  at  its  own  doors,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  referring  such  cases  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

A  number  of  cases'  had  come  up  to  Congress  favorably  reported 
upon  by  the  Department,  extending  back  as  far  as  to  i8 12.  Upon 
such  there  was  no  limit  as  to  time,  but  all  other  cases  occurring  prior 
to  July  I,  1865,  are  barred  out.  Those  approved  by  the  Department 
before  that  date,  and  all  claims  of  later  date,  were  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims.  If  the  court  allows  the  claim,  it  is  to  be  paid  :  i. 
From  annuities  due  the  tribe  to  which  the  Indian  committing  the 
depredation  belonged;  2.  From  other  funds  arising  from  sale  of 
lands ;  3.  From  any  appropriations  other  than  for  their  necessary 
support,  subsistence,  and  education,  made  for  their  benefit;  4.  If 
none  of  these  exist,  then  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
provided  that  such  sum  shall  remain  a  charge  against  such  tribe  to 
be  deducted  from  any  annuity,  fund,  or  appropriation  hereinbefore 
designated  which  may  hereafter  become  due  from  the  United  States 
to  such  tribe. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  already  passed  upon  and  allowed  most  of 
the  claims  reported  by  the  Department,  of  course,  on  such  evidence 
as  the  Department  agents  had  seen  fit  to  admit, —  not  necessarily 
such  as  a  court  would  admit.  This  evidence  was,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  ex  parte.  The  Indians,  as  defendants,  had  no  notice  served 
upon  them.  Claims  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $26,000,000  have 
already  been  presented,  and  judgment  already  given  sufficient  to 
exhaust,  and  more  than  exhaust,  the  available  funds  of  some  of  the 
tribes.  In  these  cases,  no  funds  were  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Attorney-General,  that  he  might  investigate  for  himself  the  character 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  claim  rested.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  alarm,  has  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  facts. 
Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  enable  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  meet  the  expense  of  investigations  hereafter.  The 
law  provides  that  the  Indians  may  employ  counsel,  which,  of  course, 
opens  a  new  hole  through  which  other  arms  may  get  at  these  funds ; 
but  in  the  cases  already  adjudicated  no  notice  was  served,  and  no 
opportunity  afforded  them  for  proper  defence. 

If  all  the  funds  belonging  to  a  tribe  are  to  be  made  responsible  for 
whatever  damage,  real  or  supposititious,  can  be  proved  directly  or 
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indirectly  to  have  been  committed,  intentionally  or  through  careless- 
ness, upon  the  property  of  any  settler  or  passing  immigrant,  on  the 
whole  extent  of  our  Western  frontier  since  the  establishment  of  our 
government,  by  any  one  who  can  be  accounted  constructively  or  in 
fact  a  member  of  that  tribe,  and  there  is  no  defence  except  such  as 
can  be  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  court,  the  chances  seem  small  that  any  of  these  various  tribes 
will  have  money  enough  left  to  tempt  a  lawyer  to  undertake  their 
defence. 

CONTRACTS  WITH  ATTORNEYS. 

But  it  is  not  simply  by  the  findings  of  the  court  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  that  these  funds  are  disappearing. 

Attorneys  other  than  such  as  the  Indians  may  employ  to  look  after 
their  interests  in  this  court  (and  already  intelligence  comes  from  vari- 
ous tribes  that  lawyers  are  seeking  contracts  with  them  for  this  pur- 
pose) have  had,  and  do  now  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment, opportunities  to  reduce  the  revenues  of  these  people  under 
contracts  which  secure  a  maximum  of  compensation  for  a  minimum  of 
service,  or,  as  the  Honorable  Secretary  said  in  one  case,  where  no 
services  whatever  had  been  rendered. 


SISSETON-WAHPETON   SCOUTS. 

A  few  cases  must  suffice  to  hint  at  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
In  a  paper  read  before  this  Conference  and  afterward  published  in 
Lend  a  Hand^  and  issued  as  a  report  by  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation under  the  title  "  How  we  punish  our  Allies,"  the  story  of  the 
wrong  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  government  by  the  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  scouts  was  told,  and  what  efforts  were  made  for  their 
relief. 

In  brief,  the  story  was  this :  When  the  lower  band  of  Sioux  went 
on  the  war-path  in  1862  in  Minnesota,  the  upper  bands,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  furnished  scouts,  and  aided  in  quelling  the  outbreak. 
Aside  from  those  enlisted  as  scouts,  there  were  a  number  serving  in 
the  federal  army  in  the  South.  In  February,  1863,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  confiscating  their  lands  in  Minnesota  and  their  annuities,  amount- 
ing to  $73,600  per  annum  for  fifty  years,  nine  payments  having  been 
made.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  presented  by  myself  to  the  Honor- 
able Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  and  he,  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  their  claims,  accepted  and  adopted  my  statement  as  his  own, 
with  its  recommendations,  and  sent  it  to  Congress  with  the  request 
that  the  sum  of  $478,400  be  appropriated  to  pay  what  was  duethem, 
and  that  they  be  restored  to  their  rights  for  the  remaining  years  they 
were  entitled  to  this  annuity. 

The  House  Committee  reported  the  bill,  prepared  by  myself,  to  ac- 
complish this,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  special  report,  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  said  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
I  prepared.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  the  bill  did  not  be- 
come a  law  that  winter.  In  the  mean  time  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  on   the   Sisseton   reservation 
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for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  land.  These  consisted  largely  of  the 
scouts  for  whose  benefit  the  above-named  bill  had  been  introduced^ 
though  there  were  others  on  the  reservation  not  entitled  to  share  in 
the  money  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  scouts.  Some,  in  fact,  belonged 
to  the  hostile  band.  The  Indians  insisted  on  the  payment  of  their 
confiscated  annuities  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  sale  of  their  land^ 
and  the  commissioners  were  compelled  to  put  this  into  the  agreement. 
They  made  the  mistake  of  taking  the  sum  proposed  for  the  scouts  and 
giving  it  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  This  caused  the  opposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  principal  scouts,  because  it  gave  a  part  of  their 
money,  and  an  equal  share  of  it,  to  the  hostiles,  and  gave  none  of  it 
to  the  scouts  or  soldiers  who  did  not  happen  to  be  on  the  reservation  ; 
but  this  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians.  After  a 
hard  struggle  the  bill  to  ratify  this  agreement  was  so  amended  that 
an  additional  sum  was  appropriated  to  pay  such  scouts  and  soldiers 
as  were  living  elsewhere  a  pro  rata  share.  Thus  amended,  it  became 
a  law. 

When  a  special  agent  was  sent  out  to  make  the  payment,  a  lawyer 
appeared  with  a  claim  for  lo  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  claiming^ 
contracts  with  the  scouts.  His  original  contracts  were  made  with  206 
Indians,  and  were  dated  July  3,  1877,  and  ran  for  twelve  years,  and 
were  for  33^  per  cent,  of  such  sum  as  might  be  paid  to  the  scouts. 
These  contracts  were  not  approved  by  the  Department,  for  the  per 
cent,  stated  in  the  contract,  but  were  approved  for  10  per  cent.  And,, 
thus  amended,  they  were  not  signed  by  the  Indians.  The  attorney 
claimed  that  the  contracts  ran  only  from  the  date  of  their  approval,, 
and  had  not  therefore  expired  in  1891,  when  the  money  was  appro- 
priated. This  view  was  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  special  agent  sent  to  pay  the  money  was  instructed  to  pay  the 
attorney  10  per  cent.  A  few  of  the  Indians  were  willing  to  pay,  and 
signed  receipts  for  the  full  amount,  while  they  received  90  per  cent. 
Others,  and  the  great  majority  of  them,  protested,  but  were  compelled 
to  sign  receipts  in  full,  while  they  received  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount. 
In  these  cases,  the  10  per  cent,  was  held  in  the  Department  to  await  a 
final  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Not  only  did  the 
Indians  protest,  but  a  vigorous  protest  was  also  made  in  Washington,, 
when  the  Secretary,  under  a  provision  of  law,  referred  the  question 
to  the  Court  of  Claims ;  and  the  issue  was  made  by  the  attorney  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  claim  of  the  Indians  on  the  other.  Testimony 
was  taken,  briefs  filed,  arguments  heard,  and  the  court  decided 
against  the  claim  as  presented ;  and  the  attorney  saw  nearly  $50,000 
slip  through  his  fingers,  which  but  for  this  fight  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians'  friends  would,  with  the  approval  of  the  Honorable  Secretary^ 
have  gone  into  his  pocket. 

One  of  the  commissioners  who  made  the  agreement  with  the  Ind* 
ians  testified  that  this  attorney  in  no  way  influenced  the  commis- 
sioners in  making  the  treaty,  and  he  knew  of  no  services  rendered 
by  him.  In  my  own  testimony  I  stated  that  during  all  of  my  efforts 
to  secure  this  money  I  had  no  help  from  this  attorney  and  knew  of 
no  service  rendered,  with  the  exception  of  a  paper  prepared  by  him 
some  eleven  years  before.  As  showing  the  difference  between  testi- 
mony as  presented  to  the  Department  and  as  presented  in  court,  one 
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witness,  an  agent  for  the  attorney,  swore  that  the  contracts  approved 
in  1882  had  been  submitted  to  and  had  been  signed  by  the  Indians, 
but  had  been  burned  up  in  the  agency  building.  These  contracts 
were  produced  in  court,  and  were  without  the  signature  of  a  single 
Indian. 

Singular  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  of  this  Conference 
and  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  as  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  was  presented  in  the  affidavit  of  this  attorney,  who  stated  the 
fact  that  the  wrongs  done  these  Indians  had  been  presented  to  the 
Mohonk  Conference  and  given  a  wide  publicity  by  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  all  of  which  was  of  his  procurement,  because  he  had 
sent  Chief  Renville  to  me  to  enlist  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  clients. 

CONTRACTS   WITH   CHEVENNES   AND   ARAPAHOES. 

One  more  case  must  be  given,  briefly  as  possible,  yet  with  sufficient 
fulness  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  which  I  speak. 

Two  ex-agents  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  two  attorneys 
have  recently  been  paid  $67,500,  under  what  is  considered  by  respon- 
sible persons  a  fraudulent  contract.  As  to  this  I  wait  for  fuller 
investigation ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  was  for  what  I  know  were 
altogether  unnecessary  and  inadequate  services,  and  paid  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  These  Indians  were  given  a  reservation  on 
the  Cherokee  Outlet  in  a  treaty  with  them  in  1867,  in  exchange  for  a 
large  and  valuable  reservation  in  Kansas,  which  in  turn  had  been 
given  them  for  a  much  larger  reservation  in  Nebraska,  in  1865.  '^^^ 
Indians  refused  to  go  upon  this  last,  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  reserva- 
tion ;  and  so  in  1869  the  President  set  apart  by  executive  order  the 
reservation  on  which  they  had  been  living  in  Kansas,  in  lieu  of 
it.  They  had  been  taught  by  all  official  treatment  to  regard  this  as 
their  own ;  and  when,  some  years  since,  a  few  of  them  went  to  live  on 
their  treaty  reservation  on  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  they  were  removed, 
by  order  of  the  Department,  back  to  their  homes  on  the  executive 
order  reservation  in  Kansas.  In  the  spring  of  1888  an  ex-agent  went 
among  them,  and  attempted  to  persuade  them  that  they  had  an 
interest  in,  in  fact,  were  the  owners  of,  the  reservation  on  the  Out- 
let; also  were  entitled  to  rent  paid  by  cattle-men  to  the  Cherokeesfor 
grazing  on  it.  This  he  would  attempt  for  a  percentage  to  recover. 
The  Indians  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Later  he  came 
back  with  another  ex-agent  in  whom  some  of  the  Indians  had  great 
confidence.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Indians  made  a  contract,  the 
matter  having  been  considered  in  a  duly  called  council.  This  is 
denied  by  many  of  the  Indians ;  also  by  an  army  officer,  who  has 
made  an  investigation,  and  reports  that  a  large  majority  of  the  chiefs 
and  of  the  Indians  refused  to  lay  any  claim  to  that  reservation,  lest 
they  should  weaken  the  title  to  the  one  on  which  they  lived  in 
Kansas,  and  which  they  claimed  as  their  own.  Into  these  facts  I 
will  not  go  at  present,  as  I  have  not  personally  investigated  them. 
This  much  is  true  :  the  contract  was  signed  only  by  a  small  minority 
of  the  chiefs,  and  had  reference  alone  to  such  rights  as  they  might  have 
on  the  reservation  on  the  Outlet.  Meanwhile  Congress  made  pro- 
vision for  a  commission  to  deal  with  these  and  other  Indians  in  Okla- 
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hocna,  looking  to  an  allotment  of  land  and  the  sale  of  their  surplus  land. 
This  commission  treated  with  these  Indians,  who  finally  consented  to 
take  allotments  on  the  executive  order  reservation  in  Kansas,  and 
to  accept  $1,500,000  for  their  surplus  land.  In  the  agreement  signed 
they  relinquished,  pro  forma^  all  claim  and  title  to  any  and  all  other 
lands  west  of  the  96th  degree  of  longitude.  $250,000,  it  was  agreed, 
should  be  paid  immediately  when  they  had  signed  the  agreement, 
and  $250,000  more  after  their  lands  were  allotted,  and  $1,000,000  to 
be  funded  for  their  benefit. 

The  first  payment  was  made  all  right.  When  the  second  payment  was 
made,  it  was  $67,500  short  of  the  amount  agreed  upon.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  Indians  learn  that  these  ex-agents  and  lawyers  were 
considered  to  be  entitled  to  a  fee  out  of  this  money, —  in  fact,  had  been 
paid  some  months  before.  Why  this  fee  did  not  come  out  of  the  first 
payment  I  am  not  informed,  but  can  easily  imagine.  The  Honorable 
Secretary,  who  approved  the  contract  and  ordered  the  payment,  says 
that  $1,250,000  of  this  money  was  paid  them  on  account  of  their 
interest  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  $250,000  only  for  their  interest 
in  the  home  reservation.  The  principle  of  this  division  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  The  contract,  even  if  there  was  one  properly  made, 
was  such  that  no  fee  could  be  collected  out  of  money  paid  for  land 
on  the  home  reservation  in  Kansas.  The  necessities  of  the  contract 
alone  seemed  to  have  determined  on  which  reservation  their  interest 
should  be  located.  But  now  comes  a  curious  fact.  These  same 
commissioners  negotiated  with  the  Cherokees  for  a  sale  of  this 
very  same  land,  recognized  them  as  its  rightful  owners,  agreed  to 
pay  them  $1.41  per  acre  for  it;  and  this  agreement  has  the  approval 
of  the  Honorable  Secretar}*,  and  a  bill  is  now  pending  to  ratify  the 
contract  and  pay  them  for  it.  The  services  for  which  these  men 
were  paid  was  chiefly  the  labor  of  making  a  contract  with  the  Indians 
and  the  preparation  of  three  briefs,  all  of  which  —  I  am  no  lawyer  — 
I  could  have  prepared  in  a  month's  time.  In  these  they  simply 
rehearse  and  give  their  own  interpretation  to  the  few  historical  facts 
involved  in  the  case.  They  present  no  facts  which  an  intelligent 
commission,  charged  with  the  duty  assigned  them,  would  not  have 
found  on  the  very  face  of  this  case ;  and  two  of  the  commissioners 
have  expressed  great  surprise  that  any  fee  was  allowed,  as  no  service 
had  been  rendered. 

These  are  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  kind  of  organized  robbery, 
but  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  They  are,  in  my  estimation,  cases 
in  which  the  high  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  these 
helpless  wards  of  the  government  have  not  shown  the  same  vigilance 
and  care  which  would  have  been  shown,  had  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment been  involved.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the 
case  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  scouts  would  seem  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  such  contracts  may  receive,  and  have  received, 
approval  when  they  ought  not.  Whether  the  contract  was  fraudulent 
or  not,  the  services  rendered  bear  no  relation  to  the  compensation 
allowed  ;  and  nothing  was  done  by  these  men  which  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  government  was  not  liberally  paid  to  do.  They 
could  not  have  discharged  their  duties  in  the  premises  without  learn- 
ing all  the  facts  which  the  briefs  of  these  lawyers  contained. 
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The  one  other  danger  to  which  I  call  attention  is  one  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  discussed  this  evening.  I  mean  the  danger  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  agency  system  still  belongs  to  the  spoils  system.  The 
schools  have  been,  at  least  partially,  redeemed  and  correspondingly 
improved ;  but,  so  far  as  the  agents  are  concerned,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  since  I  have  known  anything  of  Indian  affairs  when 
their  selection  has  been  more  manifestly  turned  over  to  the  local 
politicians,  that  they  may  reward  their  supporters  under  what  is 
called  the  "  home  rule "  policy,  than  at  the  present  time.  Other 
illustrations  of  the  bad  effect  of  this  than  that  of  the  Nez  Percys 
Agency  could  easily  be  given.  We  have  no  sufHcient  reason  for 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  present  situation,  no  matter  how  good  a 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  we  may  have,  no  matter  how  con- 
scientiously he  may  discharge  his  duties  as  such.  The  bad  system, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  threatens  all  that  over  which  we  so  rejoice  in  the 
improvement  of  the  service. 

President  Gates. —  The  animus  of  this  Conference  is  non-partisan. 
We  recognize  with  great  delight  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
matters  connected  with  Indian  reform  under  the  last  two  administra- 
tions. How  there  can  be  a  fairer  spirit  manifested  than  has  been 
manifested  in  the  utterance  of  President  Cleveland  and  President 
Harrison  it  is  difficult  to  see.  It  would  be  altogether  graceless  of 
this  Conference  not  to  remember  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  a 
large  proportion  of  the  employees  in  the  Indian  service  have  been 
put  under  civil  service  rules  by  President  Harrison.  A  reform  often 
asked  by  us,  though  long  delayed,  notwithstanding  many  professions 
in  favor  of  civil  service  reform,  has  come  at  last.  We  want  to  see  the 
agents,  too,  placed  above  partisan  control  in  appointment  or  removal. 

We  are  to  listen  to-night  to  remarks  on  civil  service  reform  from 
one  whose  official  duties  have  kept  him  very  closely  in  touch  with  it. 
But  the  honorable  commissioner  who  is  with  us  to-night  has  expressed 
a  preference  for  approaching  this  subject  "from  the  field,"  and  he 
will  begin  by  giving  us  the  results  of  some  of  his  recent  observations 
among  the  agencies.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. —  When  any  man  is  identified  with  a  certain  cause, 
he  finally  gets  to  have  a  dreary  feeling  when  he  speaks  anywhere, 
because  he  knows  he  will  be  expected  to  speak  upon  that,  and  that 
anything  he  says  will  be  discounted  as  rather  professional  than  sin- 
cere. I  had  hoped  that  I  was  not  to  speak  upon  my  particular  sub; 
ject  to  you  this  evening ;  for  I  have  just  spent  five  or  six  weeks  among 
the  agencies  at  the  West,  and  have  been  more  than  interested  by  what 
I  have  seen.  I  have  made  quite  a  particular  study  of  two  or  three 
things.  For  instance,  I  have  met  personally  some  two  hundred  re- 
turned students ;  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  them.  I 
also  attended  the  Episcopal  Convocation  at  Cheyenne  River,  where 
there  were  five  thousand  Indians  gathered, —  a  very  interesting  and  very 
impressive  sight.  Let  me  say  one  thing  in  corroboration  of  what  Mr. 
Painter  has  just  said  in  reference  to  the  Omahas. 

The  last  reservation   I  visited  was  that  of  the  Omahas.     If  you 
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think  that,  after  you  have  done  what  you  can  for  the  Indian,  he  is 
going  at  once  to  skip  over  six  thousand  years,  and  come  up  to  the 
white  level,  you  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  It  is  three  thousand 
years  since  our  race  produced  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  Indian 
starts  from  one  to  two  hundred  generations  behind  in  the  race :  you 
cannot  bring  him  up  in  one  generation.  We  will  do  well  if  we  bring 
him  up  in  two  or  three.  In  cases  like  that  on  the  Omaha  reservation, 
many  of  the  people  who  have  taken  most  interest  in  the  Indians,  up  to 
the  time  that  they  were  turned  loose  to  shift  for  themselves,  are  going 
to  be  most  disheartened  at  the  result,  but  wrongly  disheartened.  It 
is  with  many  of  these  reservations  as  it  is  if  you  take  the  school  of  a 
saintly  school-teacher,  like  Arnold  at  Rugby,  only  not  quite  so  practi- 
cal. Let  him  get  fifty  young  fellows,  and  keep  them  with  him  until 
they  are  twenty-one,  keep  temptations  from  them,  keep  them  clean 
and  pure,  then  turn  these  fifty  loose,  as  they  have  got  to  be  turned 
loose,  and  two  years  afterward  he  will  tell  you  there  has  been  a  great 
decay,  that  they  have  gone  back,  that  it  is  dreadful ;  and,  if  he  is  not 
very  wise,  he  will  say  that  he  ought  to  have  had  them  kept  under  him 
until  they  were  old  men.  This  is  a  perfectly  just  comparison  with  the 
Indians  on  the  reservations.  You  take  a  good,  kind,  wise  agent  (there 
are  such,  in  spite  of  our  system  of  political  appointment),  and  he 
takes  charge  of  the  Indians.  He  can  make  them  be  good, —  they  are 
naturally  more  docile  than  the  whites, —  and  he  has  got  the  whip  hand 
of  them.  He  has  them  going  to  school.  If  any  one  sells  them  liquor, 
he  gets  the  man  arrested.  He  can  keep  them  perfectly  straight  in 
every  way.  Then  they  are  turned  loose.  It  is  absolutely  inevitable 
that  there  shall  be  a  period  of  decay  before  the  new  period,  of  growth 
which  is  going  to  be  permanent,  sets  in,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Indians  shall  get  lost  in  the  progress 
from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

Take  the  Omahas :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  them. 
I  cannot  say  certainly,  but  I  doubt  if  the  amount  of  cultivation  has 
gone  backward  much  during  the  time  they  have  had  land  in  severalty. 
I  know  it  has  gone  forward  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  now  com- 
ing up.  There  are  things  on  that  reservation  among  those  Omahas 
that  I  should  like  to  see  altered  now.  But  out  of  twenty  farms  I  saw 
one  which  had  sixty  acres  of  corn  and  grain,  a  big  apple  orchard  with 
very  good  apples,  perhaps  forty  head  of  cattle,  and  a  lot  of  chickens ; 
and  I  regard  the  chicken  as  a  great  Indian  civilizer.  This  Indian 
had  a  good  house  on  it ;  not  built  for  him  by  the  government,  but  built 
by  himself.  With  his  own  money,  made  by  selling  his  crops,  he  had 
bought  a  mowing  machine,  hay  rake,  etc.  He  was  an  unusually  good 
farmer,  but  there  were  plenty  others  like  him.  He  and  some  others 
of  his  neighbors  had  joined  and  hired  a  threshing  machine ;  and  it 
counts  for  more  to  have  a  dozen  Indians  like  that,  farming,  support- 
ing themselves,  holding  their  own  in  the  world  when  turned  loose, 
than  it  does  to  have  a  hundred  behaving  well  at  school  or  on  an 
agency  under  the  supervision  of  an  agent. 

One  word  now  about  the  Episcopal  Convocation,  as  I  saw  it  on  the 
Big  Missouri.  By  the  side  of  the  river  lay  the  Cheyenne  Agency, 
with  hundreds  of  white  tepees  of  the  Indians  in  long,  irregular  lines, 
and  in  one  place  in  regular  lines  the  tents  of  a  company  of  United 
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States  cavalry,  themselves  all  Indians  excepting  the  officers.  There 
were  between  three  and  four  thousand  Indians  gathered  there  to  the 
Episcopal  Convocation.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  Indians 
had  come  with  no  particular  religious  feeling,  as  whites  would  go  to  a 
county  fair ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  had  come  with  warm  religious 
feeling,  and  it  was  infinitely  better  to  have  the  others  come  to  the 
Episcopal  Convocation  than  it  was  to  have  them  go  off  on  a  Ghost 
Dance.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  address  of  Bishop  Hart 
himself,  and  for  this  reason  :  Bishop  Hart  was  warning  those  people 
against  heathendom,  warning  them  to  do  stout  battle  with  the 
forces  of  heathendom.  I  think  we  usually  feel,  when  we  are  sitting 
under  an  Eastern  clergyman  when  he  talks  about  the  heathen,  that  it 
is  because  he  does  not  like  to  talk  of  some  other  foe  that  is  nearer  at 
hand.  But,  when  we  were  listening  to  Bishop  Hart,  we  were  back 
eighteen  centuries,  we  were  attacking  a  live  and  terrible  foe.  Those 
Indians  have  to  contend  with  foes, —  with  the  people  who  disbelieve 
in  their  religion,  who  want  them  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  our 
ancestors  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a  real,  live  danger  to  them. 
I  heard  a  great  many  native  clergymen  and  catechists  speak  to  these 
Indians ;  and  I  heard  them  afterwards  in  the  Convocation  meeting, 
where  there  were  about  two  hundred  Indians,  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates, present.  I  will  give  you  one  example,  to  show  that  it  was  not 
mere  words  or  mere  profession  with  those  Indians.  There  was  a 
women's  meeting  at  which  I  was  present.  The  different  women  dele- 
gates from  the  various  Sioux  tribes  were  there  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred.  They  were  making  subscriptions  to  the  missionary  fund. 
Now,  those  women  contributed  $2,300  to  missionary  work  while  I 
was  there  that  afternoon.  Think  what  that  means.  Think  that  they 
were  contributing  out  of  their  poverty;  that  it  meant  genuine  self- 
denial  with  them.  Think  also  of  the  sincerity  of  the  religious  belief 
that  would  make  them  contribute.  And  think  what  it  means  as  to 
the  spread  of  civilization  with  them.  It  means  that  there  is  a  very 
big  leaven  in  that  lump. 

I  want  also  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  returned  scholars  from  the 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  lived  a  great  many  years  in  the 
cow  country,  and  I  had  seen  a  good  tleal  of  the  ragged  edge  of 
the  Indian  character  as  well  as  the  white  character ;  and  I  had  also 
read,  in  not  a  few  books,  in  reference  to  the  poor  character  of  the 
returned  graduates  of  Carlisle  and  other  schools,  and  I  went  prepared 
to  believe  them.  Now,  I  did  not  find  it  so.  On  the  contrary,  after 
seeing  about  two  hundred  graduates  in  the  different  reservations,  I 
feel  that  the  advance  is  very  great.  I  am  not  talking  in  the  air.  I 
have  got  the  names  of  every  one  I  saw,  with  his  record,  on  paper. 
There  are  a  great  many  failures.  I  could  instance  to  you  failure  after 
failure.  I  perhaps  disappoint  the  extreme  friends  of  the  system 
when  I  say  that  in  probably  about  half  the  cases  the  returned  stu- 
dents had  not  come  up  to  the  expectations.  Some  of  them  go  back 
to  be  as  bad  as  they  originally  were :  in  very  rare  cases  they  may 
even  grow  worse.  Others  become  a  little  better,  but  the  improve- 
ment is  slight.  But  in  at  least  half  the  cases  they  turn  into  self- 
respecting,  honest,  sincere,  hard-working  men  and  women,  trying, 
according  to  their  lights, —  lights  which,  like  our  own,  are  sometimes 
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dim, —  to  do  good  as  they  see  it,  and  to  live  upright,  honest  lives.  I 
stopped  at  one  time  for  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  Carlisle  graduate, 
Luther  Standing  Bear;  found  him  married  to  another  Carlisle  gradu- 
ate, four  children,  as  neat  and  clean  a  house  as  you  could  wish,  four 
or  five  books  on  the  table,  among  them  Headley's  "Washington  and 
his  Generals."  Think  what  it  means  to  have  an  Indian  capable  of 
reading  and  liking  those  books,  and  choosing  them  as  those  he  cares 
to  have  on  his  table.  He  was  teaching  a  school  of  thirty  or  forty 
little  Indians,  his  spotless  house  a  centre  of  civilizing  influence  to  all 
the  Indians  round  about.  This  seems  a  trivial  incident,  but  it  will 
show  you  what  I  mean.  On  his  table  was  one  of  the  albums  that 
you  will  see  in  almost  any  country  farm-house.  Turning  it  over,  you 
could  see  page  after  page  with  "  remembrances  and  kind  wishes  from 
his  friend  and  classmate"  So-and-So.  Though  it  seems  a  trivial 
thing,  it  shows  their  union  and  sympathy :  he  received  moral  aid  from 
others  that  were  striving  to  rise  as  he  was  striving  and  rising.  Take 
Three  Stars,  one  of  our  own  teachers  there,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
with  his  perfectly  clean  house,  again  teaching,  again  a  small  centre  of 
<:ivilization.  I  saw  such  cases  over  and  over  again.  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  in  our  education  we  ought  not  to  strive  to  educate  a 
small  number,  take  them  young  and  take  them  away  from  the  rest, 
leaving  the  rest  as  they  are,  but  that  we  ought  to  lift  the  Indian  mass 
just  as  far  as  we  can.  Every  Indian  child  should  be  sent  to  a  reser- 
vation boarding-school.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  important  to  elevate 
the  mass  two  feet  than  to  elevate  a  few  ten  feet.  Yet  we  ought  not 
to  fail  to  give  a  chance  to  the  exceptional  individuals.  We  ought  to 
give  it  to  them,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  good  they  can  do 
the  others  by  holding  up  the  standard  of  ambition. 

I  also  saw  something  of  the  working  of  the  law  which,  though  it 
may  work  imperfectly  in  some  instances,  marks  the  greatest  advance 
we  have  made  in  legislation  for  the  Indians, —  the  severalty  law.  If 
I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  allusion,  I  am  sure  that  every  man  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  politics  would  feel  that  it  would  be  an 
ample  reward  for  any  career  to  be  able  to  go  out  of  service  leaving  a 
monument  so  beneficent  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  the  severalty 
law  of  Senator  Dawes. 

In  coming  to  the  political  side  of  the  question,  I  am  hampered  by 
two  or  three  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  reported 
to  the  commissioner,  at  whose  request  I  made  the  journey,  upon  much 
that  I  saw  there.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  not  willing  to  speak  less 
strongly  than  I  feel ;  and,  if  I  speak  as  strongly  as  I  feel,  what  I  said 
would  be  turned  to  serve  partisan  ends  at  this  moment.  Recently  a 
friend,  prominently  identified  with  civil  service  reform,  wrote  me,  with 
reference  to  my  speaking  on  some  other  subject,  that  he  hoped  I 
would  not  do  it,  because  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  my  posi- 
tion was  one  of  judge.  I  wrote  him  back  that  I  was  not  a  judge :  I 
was  a  prosecuting  attorney,  with  a  brief  against  my  own  party.  That 
is  literally  true :  the  party  that  is  not  in  power  cannot  commit  the 
faults,  has  not  got  the  capacity  at  present,  but  would  like  to.  The 
other  party  is  in  power,  and  does  it.  And,  when  you  attack  the  evils 
of  the  party  in  power,  you  are  furnishing  ammunition  to  their  foes. 
Sometimes  that  must  be  done, —  in  the  case  of  political  assessments, 
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for  instance.  I  found  on  many  of  the  reservations  a  shameless  attempt 
going  on,  by  many  of  the  local  campaign  committees  of  my  own  party^ 
to  blackmail  the  employees.  I  reported  at  once  upon  that  issue.  It 
was  an  evil  which  had  to  be  checked  now,  during  the  campaign.  But 
there  are  continuing  evils.  There  are  evils  that  go  on  under  one 
administration  and  under  the  next,  which  are  more  far-reaching,, 
though  they  cannot  be  meaner,  than  political  assessments.  Upon 
this  1  hope  to  make  some  day  a  full  and  complete  report.  I  have 
collected  the  documents  for  a  very  interesting  object-lesson  in  one 
agency,  where  I  got  entirely  inpartibus  infidelium^  and  found  that  the 
simple-hearted  gentlemen  had  obligingly  left  records  of  their  mis- 
deeds behind  them.  But  I  cannot  now  go  at  length,  as  I  trust  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  at  some  future  time,  into  the  system  of  political 
appointments  in  the  Indian  service.  The  agents,  who  offer  the  chief 
problem  in  the  matter,  cannot  be  put  under  the  civil  service  law. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  they  have  to  be  reached  in  another  way.  All  I  shall  say  about 
them  tonight  is  simply  this,  that  it  is  infinitely  worse  when  you  apply 
the  spoils  system  among  Indians  than  it  is  among  whites.  When  you 
change  a  postmaster  for  political  reasons,  you  are  acting  absurdly,, 
and  you  are  doing  a  limited  amount  of  harm  to  the  service,  and  you 
are  doing  a  great  deal  to  debauch  political  life.  But  you  cannot  ma- 
terially damage  the  service  very  much,  or  materially,  as  distinguished 
from  morally,  damage  the  community,  because  the  community  will 
not  stand  it.  But  when  you  change  an  Indian  agent,  when  you  ap- 
point one  for  political  reasons  only,  you  do  incredible  harm.  You 
appoint  him  over  men  who  cannot  protect  themselves.  The  whites 
of  a  given  community  can  prevent  grave  wrongs  being  done  them : 
an  Indian  cannot.  We  must  have,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  Indian  service,  some  system  by  which  we  shall  get 
continuity  of  service  among  the  Indian  agents,  by  which  the  Indian 
agent  shall  not  be  changed  every  four  years, —  no,  nor  every  twelve 
years,  if  he  is  doing  good  work, —  by  which  he  shall  be  appointed 
wholly  without  reference  to  the  needs  of  any  politician  who  thinks  he 
has  not  got  enough  patronage.  And  we  must  have  the  American 
people  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of  appointing 
and  changing  agents  with  small  regard  to  their  fitness,  and  chiefly 
with  regard  to  political  expediency,  is  a  "  system  "  of  systematic  out- 
rage. 

After  a  song  by  Mrs.  Hector  Hall,  of  Troy,  Miss  Fletcher  was 
asked  to  continue  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform. 

Miss  Fletcher. —  It  seems  as  if  there  were  very  little  left  that 
could  be  said.  Only  one  little  thing  perhaps  comes  out  of  this  ob- 
servation which  I  have  had  in  the  field  and  the  definite  work  with  the 
people,  living  with  them,  standing  beside  them,  and  facing  to  the 
East,  from  whence  come  the  laws,  from  whence  comes  all  that  is  to 
help  or  to  hinder.  I  should  like  to  have  a  civil  service  reform  which 
would  sweep  away  the  agent  altogether.  There  are  a  great  many 
cases  where  an  advisory  friend  is  helpful,  and  there  are  places  still 
where  the  Indian  agent  can  be  useful.     But  the  system — a  system 
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grown  up  of  experiments,  a  make-shift  system,  born  of  ignorance  and 
misapprehension  —  has  very  largely  become  effete  and  hurtful.  When 
the  Indian  citizen  is  aroused,  by  receiving  his  proportion  of  his  hered- 
itary land,  aroused  to  the  activities  of  independent  action,  it  is  a  dis- 
couragement, it  is  a  hurt, —  a  hurt  that  often  maims  him  for  life, —  to 
strike  against  the  agent  and  the  agency  system.  Yet  there  is  need  of 
a  counselling,  helpful  friend,  and  I  think  a  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  practical  and  helpful 
in  this  matter:  that,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  well  to  dispense 
with  the  agent,  the  school  superintendent  should  be  endowed  with 
new  duties,  and  that  he  and  the  school  should  become  the  centre  of 
helpfulness  all  along  the  lines  of  the  Indian's  new  life.  It  does, 
perhaps,  seem  to  you  a  little  chimerical ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  at 
random.  I  am  speaking  in  sober  earnest,  from  the  observation  of 
the  working  of  this  system.  The  Indian  has  not  been  instructed  in 
our  forms  of  government  heretofore.  It  has  been  a  one-man  rule. 
It  has  not  been  constituted  law;  nor  has  there  been  anything  to 
teach  him  what  our  methods  of  government  stand  for,  and  how  we 
aim  to  govern  ourselves  through  laws  which  we  have  a  voice  —  some 
of  us  —  in  framing,  and  in  ciioosing  the  administrators.  Therefore, 
the  Indian  finds  himself  called  into  citizenship  without  the  means,  the 
power,  the  authority,  and  without  a  chance  to  exercise  his  own  func- 
tions ;  for  there  stands  the  agent,  and  there  stand  all  the  old,  famil- 
iar ofQcials,  and  there  is  all  the  precedent  of  office,  and  there  is  \tTy 
little  change  except  in  the  name.  I  know  it  to  be  hurtful  in  many 
instances.  I  grant  you  that,  if  you  take  away  the  agent,  in  certain 
places,  dangers  are  going  to  creep  in.  But  they  are  the  dangers  of 
life.  I  would  rather  have  life  and  some  dangers  than  absolute  death. 
There  is  a  chance  with  life.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  things  which  the 
new  law  brings  to  the  Indian,  in  the  long  run.  He  is  going  to  have 
a  hard  trial,  and  there  is  no  escaping  it.  It  is  not  best  that  he  should 
escape  it.  We  should  give  him  the  chance  which  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment environment  would  give  him,  which  is  impossible  while  you 
hold  the  agent  over  him.  There  are  a  good  many  problems  which 
arise  out  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  There  are  some  of  them  — 
very  important  ones  for  the  Indian  —  that  are  slow  in  reaching  the 
apprehension  of  the  friends  in  the  East.  For,  when  they  reach  the 
mind  of  the  East,  it  will  be  more  possible  for  the  intelligent  and 
earnest  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  put  in  execution  many 
of  the  things  they  would  desire  to  do,  but  which  cannot  be  done 
without  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  interpretation  of  the  clause  that  money  due 
to  Indians  who  are  allotted  shall  be  expended  for  them  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
do  believe  in  cash  payments.  I  believe  in  giving  the  Indian  a  chance 
to  learn,  and  he  cannot  learn  until  he  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  experiments.  He  can  never  learn  to  be  judicious  in  his  expen- 
ditures until  he  has  something  to  spend.  When,  therefore,  you  have 
Indians  sufficiently  advanced  to  call  them  up  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  believe  in  money  that  is  due  them  being  expended 
for  them  by  the  Secretary, —  which  means  being  spent  in  purchases  of 
articles  which  sometimes  they  want,  and  more  often  they  do  not.     I 
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do  believe  in  giving  it  in  cash  payments.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  against  it.  Just  as  there  is  a  notion  that  an  Indian  will  not 
work,  there  is  this  same  notion  that  he  cannot  manage  money  affairs. 
He  can.  I  want  to  see  the  allotted  Indian  given  a  chance.  I  want 
to  see  less  work  done  for  him  and  more  done  by  himself.  That  is 
the  civil  service  reform  that  I  am  desirous  to  see  among  the  Indians. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Clement,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript^  was  asked 
to  speak  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Clement. —  The  Indian  agent,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  survival 
in  our  age  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  old  feudal  lord  in  his  inac- 
cessible crag  or  desert.  No  man  outside  Russia,  I  suppose,  in  mod- 
ern society,  holds  in  his  hands  to-day  the  fate  of  so  many  men^ 
women,  and  children,  without  check  and  without  law  that  is  effective. 
And  yet  this  man,  this  person  charged  with  such  enormous  and  such 
difficult  and  delicate  work  for  humanity,  is  any  politician  who  is  out 
of  a  job  1  It  is  something  monstrous  to  think  of.  It  is  something 
so  outrageous  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  as  the  culminating  outrages 
of  the  old  regime  in  France  hastened  on  the  Revolution,  this  must 
hasten  on  the  extinction  of  that  odious  system  of  political  spoils. 
The  most  impressive  failure  of  the  late  administration  was  the  clean 
sweep  in  the  Indian  agents.  And  it  is  a  little  discouraging  to  find 
that  the  same  clean  sweep  has  been  made  a  second  time. 

What  we  have  to  do  with  the  Indians  is  to  send  them  our  highest 
types  of  character  and  morals,  and  then  the  task  is  hard  enough. 
A  lively  thrill  went  through  our  Eastern  communities  the  other  day 
when  we  read  of  the  "  Dalton  Boys,"  who  rode  into  a  country  town, 
proceeded  to  rifle  the  banks,  and  make  off  with  the  money.  I 
thought  then,  if  those  Dalton  boys,  who  are  fair  types  of  a  considerable 
class  of  the  population  in  the  West,  could  do  this  in  an  organized 
town,  and  do  it  to  the  powerful  class  of  bankers,  what  must  that  same 
class  have  been  doing  to  the  poor  defenceless  Indians  ?  What  chance 
have  the  Indians  not  only  to  learn  decency,  but  even  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  children  from  wrong  and  wickedness  and  iniquity, 
such  as  is  suggested  to  such  vile  and  violent  characters  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  hideous  and  hateful  wrong,  the  appointment  by  gov- 
ernment of  men  a  little  above  such  characters,  who  rob  by  methods  of 
law  instead  of  by  open  violence,  is  so  hideous  and  hateful  that,  as  I 
say,  it  will  hasten  on,  and  in  that  way  contribute  vastly  to  the  triumph 
of,  our  much  desired  civil  service  reform.  As  the  Bible  says,  "  The 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Him." 

President  Gates. —  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  asked  for  a  few  minutes  in 
which  to  finish  a  point  that  he  had  in  mind,  but  did  not  touch  upon 
fully. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. —  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  warm  corroboration  of 
what  Miss  Fletcher  said  in  reference  to  making  the  Indian  stand  on 
his  own  feet.  Too  many  of  our  very  good  people  do  as  much  harm 
to  the  Indian  as  his  foes  do,  by  persisting  in  carrying  him.  A  dis- 
couraging feature  in  visiting  the  agencies  is  that  the  Indians  always 
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want  to  have  a  council  with  you ;  and  in  the  council  they  never  do 
anything  but  ask,  ask,  ask.  And  too  many  of  our  people  will  promise 
them  things,  or  will  say  that  the  government  ought  to  do  this  or  that 
for  them,  and  will  encourage  them  to  believe  that  they  are  to  be 
helped  and  will  not  have  to  shift  for  themselves.  We  have  got  to 
make  them  citizens.  We  have  got  to  make  them  understand  that 
they  have  to  sink  or  swim  on  their  own  merits.  It  is  all  right  to 
dwell  upon  how  ill  we  have  treated  them  when  we  are  trying  to  in- 
fluence our  own  people;  but  with  them  it  is  a  mistake. 

In  reference  to  taking  lands  from  the  Indians,  it  has  been  by  no 
means  the  uniform  record  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  this  country 
that  people  make  out.  Mind  you,  most  of  the  land  that  we  have 
taken  has  been  land  not  that  the  Indians  owned,  but  that  they  occu- 
pied. We  have  bought  land  from  Russia,  France,  Spain.  I  have 
compared  the  sums  we  paid  those  great  powers  for  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Alaska,  with  what  we  paid  to  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Osage,  and 
Sioux.  We  have  paid  ten  and  fifteen  times  as  much  in  proportion 
to  the  Indian  as  to  the  foreign  whites.  While  I  would  never  say 
one  word  in  extenuation  of  the  outrages  really  committed,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  striven,  haltingly  and 
blunderingly,  to  do  the  best  we  could  with  the  Indians.  We  are  often 
taunted  with  the  fact  that  we  have  not  done  as  well  as  Canada. 
Well,  Canada  had  two  rebellions  of  half-breeds  in  her  territory.  We 
have  not  had  any  in  ours.  It  would  be  foolish  to  say,  therefore,  that 
we  know  how  to  deal  with  half-breeds  better  than  Canada.  We  have 
a  difficult  Indian  problem  :  they  have  not.  And  there  have  been  no 
such  outrages  by  government  with  us  as  have  been  attributed  to  the 
French  in  Algiers,  and,  but  the  other  day,  to  the  Germans  in  New 
Guinea.  The  Indian  can  largely  stand  by  himself  after  he  has  been 
shown  the  way.  I  have  seen  this  on  my  own  ranch.  Moreover,  the 
Indian  has  enormous  advantages  over  the  Negro  in  that  he  does  not 
have  to  fight  against  so  inveterate  a  race  prejudice.  And,  after  visit- 
ing the  agencies,  I  have  become  rather  a  convert  to  that  by  no  means 
always  attractive  specimen  of  the  white  race,  the  squaw-man.  The 
squaw-man  at  least  opens  a  chance  for  rising  to  Indians  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  have.  I  have  noticed  that  every  returned  Car- 
lisle or  other  girl  student  who  married  a  squaw-man  has  kept  up  in 
the  world,  even  if  the  man  would  not  be,  from  our  standpoint,  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  matrimonial  venture  He  is  glad  to  see  his  wife 
clean.  He  has  two  or  three  rooms  in  his  house, —  a  bedroom  sepa- 
rate from  the  kitchen,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  striving 
most  for  in  making  the  Indians  build  new  houses.  He  is  glad  to  see 
the  children  dressed  well,  and  taught  as  white  children  would  be. 
He  gives  her  a  chance  to  use  the  gifts  she  has  received  at  school. 
And  this  is  everything  for  her.  You  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  ter- 
rible thing  it  is  for  a  girl  who  has  been  eight  or  ten  years  at  a  non- 
reservation  school  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  life  of  the  tepee, —  the 
life  of  the  wild  Indian.  It  is  something  to  which  they  ought  never  to 
be  exposed. 

I  have  seen  many  Indians,  pure  bloods  and  mixed  bloods,  who 
have  risen  in  the  world  by  their  own  efforts.  One  instance  comes  to 
my  mind  of  a  Chippewa  half-breed  who  lived  near  my  ranch.     Any 
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one  who  has  been  in  the  cow  country  knows  that  the  one  thing  you 
can  never  get  on  a  ranch  is  milk.  This  Chippewa  borrowed  several 
cows,  and  started  a  little  milk-ranch,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  money. 
He  got  along  admirably  for  three  years,  until  he  discovered  a  gold 
mine,  when,  of  course,  he  lost  everything.  Afterwards  he  came  back 
to  his  cows,  and  did  very  well  again. 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  say  one  thing.  People  say  we  must  solve 
the  Indian  problem,  and  they  speak  as  if  you  could  solve  it  by  some 
single  definite  act  It  is  the  same  habit  of  mind  that  makes  a  great 
many  people  demand  Reform,  as  if  it  were  a  concrete  substance  that 
could  be  handed  out.  The  Indian  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  no  one 
step.  We  can  help  forward  its  solution  infinitely,  and  no  body  does 
so  much  to  help  this  solution  as  this  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
addressing.  But  it  is  being  solved  all  the  time, —  by  a  law  here,  by  an 
administrative  act  there,  and  by  the  exertions  of  a  very  great  many 
disinterested  men  and  women  serving  in  many  different  positions. 
There  is  no  one  man  who  will  solve  the  Indian  problem.  There  are 
a  number  all  of  whom  are  doing  it.  They  are  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  thought  and  time  and  labor,  at  the  cost  of  loss  and  in- 
convenience to  themselves,  striving  all  they  could  to  benefit  the  race 
that  originally  owned  this  country. 

Lieutenant  W.  W.  Wotherspoon  was  asked  to  give  some  account  of 
the  Apache  prisoners  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Alabama. 

Lieut.  Wotherspoon. —  I  have  been  asked,  in  speaking  of  the 
Apaches,  to  go  over  some  of  the  same  ground  that  I  covered  last 
year,  because  some  may  be  unfamiliar  with  it.  This  band  of  Apaches 
kept  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  literally  flowing  with  blood  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Their  position  under  the  government  is  somewhat 
unique.  They  are  prisoners  of  war,  captured  red-handed,  and  turned 
over  to  the  military  authorities  to  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way.  They 
were  first  sent  to  St.  Augustine ;  but  they  were  put  into  the  case- 
mate there,  and  consumption  became  very  prevalent.  So  they  were 
transferred  to  Mount  Vernon  in  Alabama. 

I  had  known  these  people  incidentally  for  nearly  twenty  years 
before  I  was  put  in  charge  of  them  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and  a  more 
intractable  band  were  supposed  never  to  have  lived  in  this  country. 
Their  hand  was  against  every  man, —  against  other  tribes  of  Apaches 
as  well  as  the  whites.  The  very  name  of  their  chief  was  enough  to 
frighten  the  children.  They  had  very  long  hair,  their  heads  bound 
with  fillets  of  red  flannel,  their  faces  painted.  They  had  no  shoes. 
They  were  living  in  little  hovels  or  log  huts  that  they  had  constructed 
by  themselves.  They  were  melancholy  and  depressed.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

My  only  order,  at  first,  was  that  hereafter  there  were  to  be  no 
more  talks,  no  more  councils.  I  told  them  that  the  business  of  their 
lives  now  must  be  work,  and  that  the  work  must  be  its  reward.  I 
announced,  "  If  you  will  work,  and  work  for  wages,  you  shall  have 
those  wages,  to  waste  or  to  spend  as  you  choose."  An  Indian  can 
never  be  taught  to  be  a  citizen  until  he  knows  the  value  of  citizen- 
ship ;  and  the  value  of  labor  comes  in  the  fruits  of  labor.     Some  of 
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them  cut  wood,  some  cut  saw-logs,  they  worked  on  the  railroad,  or  at 
carpentry;  and  the  only  method  pursued  in  inducing  them  into 
civilization  was  that  they  must  labor  for  some  one, —  among  them- 
selves under  my  direction,  if  they  could  not  find  profitable  labor  out- 
side. They  were  free  to  go  wherever  they  wanted  to,  and,  though 
they  were  prisoners,  I  said,  "  Whenever  you  earn  enough  money  to 
go  anywhere  or  do  anything,  you  may  do  it." 

I  have  had  charge  of  these  people  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  their  present  condition  is  this:  their  hair  has  been  cut,  they 
are  completely  clothed,  they  wear  shoes,  they  are  like  any  other 
people  in  Alabama,  only  a  little  better,  and  behave  better.  They 
have  built  a  village  of  a  hundred  houses.  They  have  gardens,  and 
have  raised  tons  of  vegetables,  sold  them,  and  kept  the  price.  They 
have  dug  wells.  They  cook  upon  stoves.  They  dine  off  tables. 
They  have  done  all  this  without  instruction,  except  in  the  laying  out 
of  their  buildings.  I  never  allow  them  to  say  they  cannot  do  a  thing ; 
I  show  them  how  to  do  it,  and  they  do  it.  The  only  cent  of  money  I 
have  received  from  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  these  people 
has  been  about  five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  appropriated  for 
nails  and  timber.  Out  of  that  they  have  built  an  entire  town. 
Geronimo,  the  blood-thirsty  old  chieftain,  I  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Chihuahua  is  janitor  of  the  school.  Naiche  is  head  gar- 
dener, assisted  by  the  old  men  who  are  unable  to  do  manual  labor. 
Most  of  the  warriors  are  now  United  States  soldiers.  I  have  a  com- 
pany of  seventy-eight  of  them ;  and  better  soldiers,  more  reliable, 
more  faithful,  more  intelligent,  I  have  never  seen.  They  all  sign 
their  muster-rolls,  and  keep  their  own  accounts.  As  a  crucial  experi- 
ment, last  year  I  applied  to  the  War  Department  to  allow  me  to 
march  them  through  the  country,  and  keep  them  two  or  three  days 
in  the  city  of  Mobile,  to  see  if  they  could  stand  the  temptations  of 
civilized  life.  I  told  them  that  any  who  transgressed  would  be  pun- 
ished by  military  law.  I  marched  into  Mobile  on  Saturday  night. 
They  had  started  with  $277  of  pay,  besides  money  accumulated  from 
their  labor;  and  those  seventy-eight  Indians  were  turned  loose  in  the 
town.  Four  of  them  got  drunk,  and  were  put  in  the  guard-house.  The 
rest  came  back  to  camp  perfectly  sober.  They  spent  three  days  there, 
bought  any  amount  of  trash  which  they  took  home  to  their  wives  and 
children,  and  then  marched  home,  as  clean  and  sober  a  lot  of  men  as 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  many  a  time  marched  into  a  city  with 
white  troops,  and  I  never  saw  any  sober  ones  come  out. 

Those  men  are  now  their  own  company  cooks.  They  have  regular 
inspection,  and  their  quarters  are  immaculately  clean.  The  only 
thing  that  is  discouraging  is  the  prevalence  of  consumption  among 
them.  Whether  it  is  that  the  Indian  cannot  be  observed  until  he 
gets  into  a  permanent  habitation,  or  whether  it  is  the  permanent  hab- 
itation which  produces  consumption,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  I  have 
established  a  system  by  which  every  house  in  the  village  is  inspected 
twice  a  week,  all  clothing  has  to  be  washed  and  hung  out,  all  the 
houses  immaculately  clean.  All  the  Indian  dances  have  been 
stopped,  in  order  that  the  children  who  are  going  to  school  may 
grow  up  without  the  traditional  influences  of  the  savage  dances. 
This  is  a  brief  history  of  my  connection  with  them. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  tell  about  the  strike.  These  Indians  have 
learned,  as  I  have  said,  to  build  their  houses.  Six  or  seven  of  them 
were  engaged  in  building  a  house,  with  white  and  Negro  laborers. 
The  Negroes  and  white  men  struck,  and  refused  to  work  with  Indians. 
The  Indians  came  to  me  in  great  distress.  I  said,  "Go  and  build 
the  house  yourself,  and  I  will  superintend  the  job."  They  built  the 
house,  and  made  about  $1.75  a  day  instead  of  $2,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected at  first.  Then  I  said,  *'  When  you  have  got  any  dispute  of 
that  kind,  go  and  offer  to  do  the  work  less  than  the  other  man  does. 
When  you  can  meet  the  white  man  and  the  Negro  in  his  own  market 
and  compete  with  him,  and  give  as  good  service  for  the  money  as  he 
can,  then  you  will  have  solved  the  Indian  problem." 

Prof.  Painter, —  Is  there  a  future  home  for  them  in  Alabama? 

Lieut.  WoTHERSPOON. —  That  I  do  not  know.  The  land  in  Ala- 
bama is  exceedingly  poor,  and  has  to  be  fertilized  constantly  to  pro- 
duce anything.  The  cutting  off  of  the  timber  from  the  uplands  has 
left  the  country  almost  bare.  I  rather  think  it  would  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  education  that  they  should  stay  there  rather  than  to  be  put  on 
more  fertile  lands.  By  and  by  they  will  find  that  the  profit  lies  in 
mechanical  labor,  and  not  in  farming. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  Ten  years  ago  General  Whittlesey  and  I  went  down 
and  saw  those  very  men  at  the  San  Carlos  Agency.  There  was  a 
large  body  of  troops  surrounding  them ;  and  yet  the  whole  country 
round  was  in  terror  of  their  lives,  and  thought  every  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  shot,  and  there  was  no  hope  for  any  Indians  at  all. 
General  Whittlesey  and  I  discussed  whether  there  was  any  hope  for 
those  men.  We  held  a  council  with  them,  and  talked  for  an  hour  or 
two.  They  asked  for  work :  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Geronimo 
begged  that  we  would  let  him  have  some  land  where  he  could  go  to 
work  and  earn  his  living ;  and  I  felt  then  that  that  was  the  solution. 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce. —  Miss  Fletcher  contends,  as  I  under- 
stand her,  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Indian  agent ;  and  we  all 
appreciate  the  force  of  what  she  has  said  in  that  direction.  But  I 
apprehend  that  protectors  of  Indians  in  some  form,  whether  as  agents, 
superintendents,  or  called  by  some  other  name,  cannot  soon  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  some  of  the  tribes.  They  serve  the  purpose  which 
the  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  —  that  "bridge  from  slavery 
to  freedom"  —  did  for  the  emancipated  Negroes. 

The  discussion  has,  however,  wandered  this  evening  from  the  ap- 
pointed topic, —  civil  service  reform  in  the  Indian  Department ;  and 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  to  it  for  the  time  which  remains.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  an  indictment  against  the  administration, 
recently  put  forth  in  a  political  address  in  Massachusetts,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  are  distinguished  as  pro- 
fessors in  colleges,  merchants,  and  lawyers.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

corruption    in  the   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

In  the  Indian  service  the  same  system  was  adopted ;  and  the  offices,  created  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper  performance  of  our  country*s  duty  to  its  un- 
happy wards,  were  given  to  the  senators  from  the  new  States  as  a  reward  for  past 
or  the  price  of  future  political  support.    This  was  done  against  the  protest  of  every 
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friend  of  the  Indians ;  and  it  resalted  in  the  general  demoralization  of  the  service 
and  the  disgraceful  Indian  outbreak  at  Pine  Ridge,  which  cost  the  country  more  in 
money  and  honor  than  years  of  faithful  administration  can  restore.  The  public 
feeling  which  this  outbreak  created  compelled  the  President  to  place  the  physicians* 
school  superintendents,  teachers,  and  matrons  of  the  Indian  service  —  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  force  —  under  the  civil  service  rules ;  but  the  other  places,  the 
most  numerous  and  valuable  pieces  of  spoil,  are  still  reserved  to  be  usecl  as  politi- 
cal bribes. 

I  give  no  countenance  to  these  charges  by  producing  them  here ; 
but  I  think  they  should  be  met  by  gentlemen  present  who  are  advised 
of  the  facts,  and  can  deny  the  charges  authoritatively  if  they  are  un- 
true. 

I  will  say  one  word  further.  If  I  understand  the  present  system  as 
stated  here,  it  is  that  a  Democratic  President  appoints  only  Demo- 
cratic Indian  agents  (meaning  to  appoint  only  good  men,  however) 
and  that  a  Republican  President  appoints  only  Republican  Indian 
agents  (meaning  also  to  appoint  only  good  men).  Now,  whatever 
may  be  thought  best  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  it  seems 
to  me  all-important  that  the  Indian  Department,  whether  under  civil 
service  rules  or  not,  ought  to  be  absolutely  divorced  from  politics, 
and  that  all  its  officers,  agents,  and  employees  should  be  appointed  to 
and  continued  in  office  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  po- 
litical beliefs  or  connections.  This  Conference  ought  in  some  way, 
within  two  weeks  after  March  4,  1893,  to  signify  its  opinion  on  this 
subject  in  the  plainest  and  most  emphatic  terms  to  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration, whichever  party  shall  prevail. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject. 
First,  the  outbreak  at  Pine  Ridge  was  not  due  to  political  appoint- 
ments. It  was  brought  about  largely  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  agent, 
who  had  been  there  for  years,  who  was  removed  because  he  was  un- 
fitted for  the  place,  not  because  of  his  political  principles.  The  out- 
break was  precipitated  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  could 
not  be  foreseen  or  prevented,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  the  change 
that  was  made  in  the  agent. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  Pine  Ridge  outbreak  forced  upon 
the  administration  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules  over  a  part 
of  the  Indian  service,  leaving  a  large  part  still  under  the  spoils  system. 
In  the  first  place,  the  statement  is  not  true.  In  the  second  place,  when 
we  came  to  discuss  the  question  of  this  extension  of  the  civil  service 
rules,  I  talked  it  over  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  hour  by 
hour  and  day  after  day.  We  said  :  "  The  Indian  service  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  These  agents  are  away  on  the  reserva- 
tions :  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them,  and  expensive.  Their  salaries  are 
small :  the  deprivations  are  many.  Let  us  not  break  down  a  reform 
by  loading  it  with  a  burden  that  it  cannot  carry.  It  is  possible 
to  begin  with  the  superintendents  and  teachers,  the  matrons  and  phy- 
sicians.'' I  said,  "  Is  there  any  other  class  of  the  employees  of  the  Ind- 
ian service  that  it  is  safe  to  bring  under  the  rules  ?  "  The  commission- 
ers said,  "  No."  When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  President,  with 
great  satisfaction  he  adopted  the  recommendations.  If  we  had  asked 
him  to  go  further  I  am  sure  he  would  have  done  so.  If  the  reform 
has  not  gone  further,  I  am  to  blame. 

President  Gates, —  That  is  a  clear  answer  to  several  of  these  alle- 
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gations.  But  can  we  avoid  the  wish  that  the  President  would  go  one 
step  farther?  The  civil  service  regulations  cannot  be  extended  to 
cover  the  appointment  of  agents.  But  in  the  appointment  of  agents, 
under  the  cover  of  what  is  called  "  home  rule,"  have  we  not  often 
seen  worthless  men,  without  experience,  put  into  office  as  agents,  at 
the  demand  of  local  politicians,  displacing  agents  of  experience  and 
capacity  whose  "  terms  had  expired  "  ?  What  reason  is  there  why  an 
agent  who  proves  himself  capable  and  useful  should  be  lost  to  the 
service,  under  the  pretext  of  an  expiring  "  term,"  merely  because  he 
is  of  a  different  party  from  that  of  the  administration  in  power? 
Whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  rise  above 
partisanship  and  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  he  has  full  power  to 
do  so. 

I  have  profound  respect  for  President  Harrison  and  his  attitude 
toward  this  reform  :  so  I  had  for  President  Cleveland,  and  his  profes- 
sions of  interest  in  this  reform.  Whichever  of  these  two  candidates 
may  this  fall  be  elected,  we  shall  have  a  President  of  right  purpose 
toward  Indian  affairs.  But  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration 
Indian  agents  were  put  out  of  office,  until  only  three  or  four  who  were 
in  place  when  that  administration  began  were  left  in  office.  The  best 
men  were  displaced  repeatedly,  on  manifestly  partisan  grounds.  I 
regret  to  say,  with  all  my  confidence  in  President  Harrison's 
good  intentions,  that  the  facts  are  almost  the  same  now.  We 
have  only  two  or  three  agents  left  who  were  in  office  at  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  time  has  come 
for  this  to  stop.  Good  agents  who  are  in  office  ought  to  stay  in.  It 
ought  to  be  impossible  to  put  a  good  man  out  to  make  room  for  a 
local  politician  of  the  other  party,  at  the  demand  of  local  politicians. 
The  method  is  essentially  evil. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  Any  President  who  undertakes  to  handle  the 
offices  of  this  country  is  met  with  a  condition  of  things  that  he  is 
almost  powerless  to  control.  Reforms  must  come  from  the  people, 
from  public  sentiment.  They  must  come  from  a  changed  condition 
in  our  public  life  itself.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  public  opinion  that  forces  upon  him  a 
change  which  is  not  forbidden  by  law. 

President  Gates. —  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  to  withstand 
such  pressure  is  precisely  what  a  good  President  is  for. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  spoils  system.  I 
am  not  here  to  plead  for  politics  in  the  Indian  system.  I  abominate 
it.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  matter. 
But  the  present  ^administration  has  taken  great  pains  in  sifting 
the  men  who  are  proposed  and  in  getting  the  best  that  the  system 
will  allow.  And  under  it  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  service  has 
been  improved  fifty  per  cent.  Again,  you  cannot  tell  who  will  make 
a  good  agent  till  you  have  tried  him.  No  system  will  secure  it. 
Civil  service  will  not  secure  it.  Nothing  will  but  experience.  And 
the  President,  when  his  appointees  have  proved  incompetent,  has  in 
several  instances  turned  them  out. 

Finally,  taking  the  Indian  agents  as  a  body,  and  considering  the 
salary,  the  temptations,  the  surroundings,  and  all  the  circumstances, 
1  believe  they  will  bear  comparison  with  the  bank  presidents  or  the 
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bank  cashiers,  with  the  army  officers  or  the  postmasters,  or  with  any- 
class  of  men  in  the  country.  That  is  a  radical  statement,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  bear  the  test. 

President  Gates. —  Now  let  us  get  the  law  into  such  form  that, 
when  agents  of  this  desirable  kind  have  been  appointed,  when  they 
have  shown  their  fitness,  and  when  the  principles  we  labor  to  express 
are  being  worked  out,  those  men  shall  stay,  and  shall  not  be  put  out 
to  make  room  for  the  "statesmen  out  of  a  job,"  who  are  pressed  by 
local  politicians  upon  the  attention  of  a  President  who  will  not  say 
no.  For  eight  years  we  have  met  here,  and  constantly  the  testimony 
has  been,  "  We  fail  in  all  our  efforts  towards  reform,  because,  as  soon 
as  a  good  man  gets  well  at  work,  he  is  displaced."  Lieutenant  Woth- 
erspoon  is  doing  now  just  what  General  Millroy  was  doing  eight 
years  ago.  He  had  the  same  system  well  organized  seven  years  ago, 
when  he  was  displaced  on  political  grounds.  This  is  not  an  arraign- 
ment of  any  administration.  It  is  a  criticism  of  a  method.  It  is 
folly  for  us  to  meet  here  and  talk  of  general  principles,  unless  we 
have  enough  of  the  courage  of  our  convictions  to  denounce  particular 
wrongs.  I  think  there  is  a  duty  to  patriotism  that  is  above  party 
allegiance.  We  should  deliver  ourselves  clearly  on  this  subject, 
otherwise  our  meetings  are  useless. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. —  I  did  not  intend  to  touch  on  this  subject.  But 
the  article  Mr.  Pierce  has  read  is  a  piece  of  such  foul  injustice  that  I 
must  protest  against  it.  And,  making  that  protest,  I  shall  also  be 
bound  in  honor  to  go  on  and  speak  more  strongly  in  the  line  of  what 
Mr.  Gates  has  said  than  I  had  expected  to  speak  to-night. 

In  reference  to  the  outbreak  at  Pine  Ridge,  the  trouble  came 
partly  from  ghost-dancing  and  shortage  of  food,  with  which  no 
change  of  agents  could  have  anything  to  do.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  there  would  have  been  a  good  chance  of  averting  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  spoils  system.  But  the  good  agent  who  was  removed 
was  McGillicuddy,  who  was  removed  by  Cleveland,  and  Gallagher 
put  in  his  place.  When  he  was  removed,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
a  man  even  worse  was  put  in  :  but  this  was  just  as  the  outbreak  took 
place,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  stop  it.  I  am  not  defending  the 
present  administration ;  but  it  is  entirely  untrue  to  imply,  as  this 
article  does,  that  the  agency  service  has  been  debauched  under  this 
administration  more  than  under  the  last. 

You  have  all  doubtless  read,  in  "Alice  through  the  Looking-Glass,'* 
the  ballad  of  "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.*'  Do  you  remember 
Alice  said  afterward,  "  I  like  the  walrus  best,  because  you  see  he  was 
a  little  sorry  for  the  poor  oysters." 

"He  ate  more  than  the  carpenter,  though,"^ said  Tweedledee. 
"  You  see  he  held  his  handkerchief  in  front,  so  that  the  carpenter 
couldn't  see  how  many  he   took." 

"  That  was  mean,"  said  Alice.  "  Then  I  like  the  carpenter  best, 
if  he  didn't  eat  so  many  as  the  walrus." 

"  But  he  ate  as  many  as  he  could  get,"  said  Tweedledum. 

"  Well,"  said  Alice,  "  they  were  both  very  unpleasant  characters." 

In  the  matter  of  the  Indian  agency  service  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  in  defence  of  the  present  administration,  except  to  demand,  in 
the  name  of  common  justice,  that  one  party  be  not  attacked  in  con- 
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trast  with  another  whose  record  is  just  as  black.  But,  as  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Indian  service,  we  have  gone  forward  under  this  admin- 
istration, whereas  no  advance  was  made  under  the  last.  We  have 
included  all  the  educational  branches  in  the  classified  service ;  and 
every  word  that  General  Morgan  has  said  with  reference  to  that  is 
true.  We  have  advanced;  but  the  main  question  —  that  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  agents  —  we  cannot  touch  by  the  civil  service  law. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  General  Morgan  in  his  estimate  of  the 
average  civilian  agent  as  he  now  is.  That  he  does  not  compare  well 
with  the  average  bank  president  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  If  you 
took  as  president  of  a  bank  the  best  man  presented  out  of  a  tolerably 
scaly  lot  (presented,  too,  out  of  a  lot  of  men  who  never  call  them- 
selves **  the  President's  appointment,"  but  "  Senator  A's  man,"  or  say, 
**  Yes,  B  got  me  in  ";  or  "  I  was  B's  man,  and  Tompkins  was  Z's  man, 
and  finally  they  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  agency  and  Tompkins 
should  have  the  chief  clerkship  ")  ;  if  you  appointed  your  bank  presi- 
dent on  the  recommendation  of  irresponsible  or  outside  politicians, 
and  then  let  him  understand  that,  no  matter  how  well  he  did,  he  would 
go  out  at  the  end  of  four  years,  you  would  lower  the  level  of  bank 
presidents  pretty  rapidly.  We  might  get  the  best  men  into  the  ser- 
vice if  we  could  guarantee  continuity  of  service  during  good  be- 
havior ;  and,  as  the  commissioner  says,  the  civil  service  law  cannot 
cover  that.  Let  us  do  away  with  a  system  which,  when  we  do  get  good 
men,  eliminates  them  from  the  service ;  and,  as  a  first  step  towards 
this,  let  us  heartily  condemn  the  removal  or  non-reappointment  of 
good  agents,  no  matter  under  which  administration  it  occurs,  and 
condemn  no  less  heartily  the  appointment  of  unfit  agents  or  of  agents 
for  political  reasons. 

Senator  Dawes. —  I  claim  to  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
Indian  agents — fifty-eight  of  them — for  fourteen  years.  There  has 
not  been  an  agent  appointed  who  has  not  received  the  commendation 
of  every  member  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  equally  divided  among  the  two  parties.  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  political  division  on  any  question  in  that  committee. 
They  believed  these  men  were  fit  men  for  the  places,  just  as  the  Presi- 
dents believed  they  were  when  they  nominated  them.  And  though  it 
is  true  that  the  Presidents  and  the  members  of  the  Indian  committee 
equally  have  made  sad  mistakes,  still  they  believed,  from  the  informa- 
tion they  had  at  the  time,  that  —  for  the  meagre  compensation  that  is 
given  a  man  to  go  out  from  civilized  life  and  make  a  home  among 
savages  —  they  had  appointed  the  best  they  could.  The  Indian  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  for  the  last  fourteen  years  are  just  as  respon- 
sible for  those,  mistakes  as  any  President  has  been.  When  men 
understand  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  detail  and  the  ramifications 
of  this  affair,  they  will  be  more  moderate  in  denouncing  universally 
and  without  discrimination  the  Indian  service. 

President  Gates. —  No  one  believes  that  any  committee  or  any 
President  can  avoid  making  occasional  mistakes;  and,  if  any  of  us 
denounce  occasional  errors  as  criminal,  we  must  be  most  unreasona- 
ble. The  point  that  we  raise  is  this :  when  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
a  good  man  is  in  office  as  agent,  why  should  the  mere  fact  that  he  has 
been  four  years  in  the  service  —  a  fact  which  increases  his  value  to 
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the  service  —  be  made  the  pretext  for  his  removal  ?  In  the  name  of 
justice  and  decency,  let  such  a  man  be  reappointed,  irrespective  of 
his  party  relations. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  think  the  injury  done  to  the  Indian  service  in  the 
matter  of  agents  is  mainly  in  changing.  An  agent  is  appointed  for 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  has  a  large  amount  of  experi- 
ence. That  experience  is  more  important  in  the  Indian  service  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  service.  A  postmaster  can  learn  his  business 
in  six  months,  at  longest ;  but  an  Indian  agent  cannot  learn  his  with- 
out two  or  three  years  of  training.  It  is  the  most  absurd  thing  possi- 
ble for  an  able  and  conscientious  and  experienced  man,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  to  be  displaced  because  he  is  not  of  the  right  party.  Mr. 
Eels,  near  Tacoma,  a  most  excellent  man,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin,  up  in 
Dakota,  have  been  kept  in,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  party  leaders,  by 
a  strong  public  sentiment  which  protested  against  their  removal.  But 
others  have  been  removed  who  were  excellent  men,  or,  if  not  strictly 
removed,  not  reappointed  when  their  term  expired.  Such  men  should 
be  reappointed  in  every  instance. 

Senator  Dawes. —  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON. — General  Morgan  has  told  us  that  the  President 
was  willing  to  go  as  far  in  the  reform  of  the  Indian  service  as  he  was 
asked.  Why  may  not  this  Conference  ask  that  the  nomination  of 
Indian  agents  be  taken  out  of  politics  altogether,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  they  to  nominate  only 
such  as  are  fit  for  the  place,  and  to  keep  them  in  office  during  good 
behavior  ? 

Dr.  Ellinwood  presented  the  following  telegram,  and  moved  that  it 
be  sent  by  the  Conference  to  President  Harrison  :  — 

"The  Mohonk  Conference,  mindful  that  the  home  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation  is  darkened  by  the  presence  of  severe  and 
dangerous  illness,  desires  to  express  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  especially  with  his  suffering  wife.  It  is  the  prayer 
of  the  Conference  that,  if  possible,  recovery,  and  in  any  event  abun- 
dant grace  may  be  given." 

The  telegram  was  adopted,  and  ordered  sent  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members. 

President  Gates. —  We  are  to  listen  now  to  a  poem  which  is  to  be 
national  in  its  connection  with  the  celebration  at  Chicago.  We  have 
had  the  delight  of  hearing  from  Miss  Proctor  before.  We  all  know 
that  charming  scene  in  "  Hiawatha,"  where  the  apostle  of  all  that  is 
good  for  his  people,  the  bringer-in  of  higher  forms  of  life,  has  the 
wrestling-match  with  the  green-clad  brave,  and  after  his  victory  buries 
his  antagonist,  from  whose  grave  the  corn  springs  up,  emblem  at  once 
of  the  higher  order  to  be  expected  on  this  continent  and  of  the  Ind- 
ian's relation  with  the  new  order  of  life.  Miss  Proctor  has  written  a 
poem,  known  as  the  "  Corn  Song,"  and  adopted  for  the  festival  to 
which  I  have  alluded  at  Chicago ;  and  she  has  kindly  promised  to  re- 
cite it  to  us  to-night. 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  then  recited  the  "  Corn  Song,"  and  also 
her  ballad,  "  The  Banner  of  Columbus." 
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Friday  Morning,  October  14. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  by  Mr,  Smiley,  after 
prayer  by  President  J.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Vassar  College. 

Mr.  Smiley  announced  that  President  Gates  had  been  called 
away  by  imperative  duty  elsewhere,  and  nominated  Hon.  Philip  C. 
Garrett  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference  during  the  remaining  sessions. 
Mr.  Garrett  was  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Garrett,  on  taking  the  chair,  announced  the  subject  of  the 
morning  to  be  "  Law  for  the  Indians." 

He  wished  first,  however,  to  make  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Shipley,  of  Cincinnati,  a  member  of  the  Conference,  had  been  inter- 
ested by  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Mohonk  Fund  for  the  education 
of  bright  Indian  pupils,  and  had  offered  to  support  one  Indian  boy  at 
an  Eastern  college.  This  generous  offer  he  thought  it  proper  to 
mention,  and  would  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  the  fund. 

Mr.  GiNN,  for  the  committee,  said  that  the  list  was  open,  and 
$1,600  had  already  been  received.  $5,000  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage this  year. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  rejoice  in  the  creation  of  this  fund.  If  the 
committee  wish  to  throw  it  open  to  competition  to  the  pupils  of  the 
various  government  and  church  schools,  the  Indian  Office  will  gladly 
co-operate  in  securing  information,  so  that  those  who  are  selected  to 
be  beneficiaries  shall  be  of  the  highest  types  thus  far  produced. 

Mr.  Garrett  then  read  the  report  of  the  Law  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    LAW. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  last  Conference  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  securing  certain  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  any  con- 
ference of  the  members  of  that  committee.  Mr.  Stimson,  who  has 
just  arrived,  will  present  his  own  views.  Two  other  members  are 
present,  and  from  a  fourth  we  have  received  a  written  communica- 
tion ;  and  this,  as  well  as  suggestions  from  Professor  Thayer  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  will  be  partly  embodied  in  the  following  report. 
They  concur  in  the  opinions  previously  expressed,  that  some  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  provide  the  reservation  Indians  with  courts  of  jus- 
tice. As  regards  the  measure  known  as  the  Thayer  Bill,  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Thayer,  nor  their  opinion,  that  this  particular  draft  of  a 
law  should  be  pressed.     It  is  true,  as  is  alleged  by  opponents  of  this 
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legislation,  that  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  present  lack  of  law 
is  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  reservations,  and  the  bringing  of  all 
these  Indians  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  But  we  think 
the  present  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  is  not  likely  to  be  realized.  It  will  probably  be 
ten  and  perhaps  twenty  years  before  all  of  them  are  brought  into 
this  relation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  there  will  be  considerable  bodies 
of  Indians  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  law,  and  deprived  of  it,  unless 
some  provision  is  made.  A  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Montana  in  June  last,  in  holding  a  Flathead  Indian  not 
punishable  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder  committed  upon  an- 
other member  of  his  tribe  on  the  reservation,  had  to  express  his  regret 
that  "  an  adequate  and  proper  code  of  laws  has  not  yet  been  enacted 
by  Congress  "  for  the  government  of  the  Indians.*  The  present  leg- 
islation covers  very  few  crimes,  and  the  present  courts  of  Indian 
Offences  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
Even  if  Congress  is  not  yet  prepared  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  Indians,  there  ought  to  be  some  legislation  providing  a  better 
system  of  government  for  them.  The  Agency  System  is  too  despotic, 
without  important  modification,  even  for  their  present  stage  of  ad- 
vancement towards  civilization,  and  should  be  replaced  by  something 
more  democratic,  and  consistent  with  free  institutions. 

A  short  code  should  be  provided,  affixing  penalties,  among  other 
things,  for  ghost  dances  and  other  barbarous  rites ;  providing  that  an 
Indian  who  kills  another  man,  whether  white  or  Indian,  shall  be 
punishable  for  murder;  prohibiting  wars,  either  against  the  United 
States  or  with  other  tribes ;  and  providing  that  those  who  engage  in 
them,  or  incite  to  them,  will  be  punished  individually  for  engaging  in, 
or  inciting  to,  riot,  murder,  or  treason. 

Whatever  legislation  can  be  had,  of  this  character,  ought  to  be 
obtained  without  undue  delay.  An  interview  with  the  leading  senator 
and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  last  January,  indi- 
cated a  probability  that  any  such  legislation  would  have  to  be  on  the 
lines  of  the  present  Indian  Courts,  and  that  Congress  would  not  be 
likely  to  pass  any  measure  involving  a  more  elaborate  or  exf)ensive 
system.  He  had  been  working  on  such  a  measure,  and  had  given 
much  thought  to  it,  and  we  understood  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  was  assisting  in  drawing  up  such  a  scheme;  but  no 
bill  has  as  yet  been  introduced  into  Congress  from  that  source.  The 
bill  which  has  been  prepared  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Stimson,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Lower  House  and  committed.  Whatever  measure, 
at  the  same  time  adequate  and  practicable,  shall  be  put  on  its  passage 
in  Congress,  we  think  the  Mohonk  Conference  should  give  to  it  sup- 
port and  aid.  Reject  every  bill  yet  proposed,  if  you  please,  but  let 
us  have  something. 

As  to  the  proposition  referred  to  at  the  last  Conference  for  the 
assumption  by  the  United  States  government  of  municipal  taxes  and 
expenses  incurred  on  allotted  Indian  lands  during  the  twenty-five 
years'  probationary  tenure  by  them  of  these  lands,  a  bill  providing 
for  this  assumption  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, but  did  not  reach  its  passage.    A  declaration  by  the  Conference 

*  UniitdStaUi  t.  Bamabyt  51  Federal  Reporter,  so. 
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in  favor  of  this  bill,  we  think,  would  be  timely  and  in  the  direction  of 
thought  advocated  here.  It  is  further  suggested  whether  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  provide  that  Indians  not  citizens  might  in  all  cases 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  and  might  have  proceedings  against 
themselves,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  removed  into  the  federal  courts. 
With  these  suggestions  to  the  Conference,  we  leave  the  subject  to 
your  discussion. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Charles  R.  Lawson,  trial 
justice  at  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
twenty-five  cases  tried  before  him,  showing  the  great  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  administering  justice  on  an  Indian  reservation  where  most  of 
the  Indians  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  are  living 
on  their  allotments.  It  showed  the  difficulties  of  educating  the  Ind- 
ians up  to  the  understanding  of  their  duties  as  witnesses  and  their 
obligations  under  the  law,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  clear 
that,  unless  some  means  be  provided  for  paying  the  Indian's  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  the  courts,  the  courts  will  not  be  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  I  will  call  first  upon  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson  to  address 
the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  this  report  and  on  the  special  meas- 
ure drafted  by  him  and  introduced  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Stimson. —  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Conference,  first,  to  do  as  to 
this  subject  what  we  did  after  the  last  meeting.  As  you  have  just 
heard  from  Mr.  Garrett,  the  Thayer  Bill  seems  to  have  met  with 
criticism,  as  being  too  cumbrous.  We  ceased,  therefore,  to  concern 
ourselves  with  that  measure.  We  then  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  taking  the  matter  up  as  if  it  had  been  untouched,  and  that  is  what 
I  should  like  to  do  now. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  the  question  has  come  up  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  no  Thayer  Bill :  no  bills  have  been  suggested.  We 
have  every  right  to  take  every  principle  as  a  new  one.  I  will  assume 
as  an  axiom,  to  begin  with,  that  law  is  a  good  thing  for  a  people  that 
we  hope  to  civilize.  We  all  know  that  our  civilization  is  based  on 
law;  our  communities  differ  from  those  of  savages  in  no  other  im- 
portant particular. 

The  next  thing  to  refer  to  is  the  question  of  the  reservation  system, 
possibly  very  soon  to  come  to  an  end.  We  should  not  attempt  any 
system  of  legislation  for  courts  and  laws  if  all  the  reservations  are  to 
come  to  an  end  in  two  or  four  years,  and  if  they  are  really  going  to 
be  constituent  parts  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie. 
As  to  this  I  can  only  state  my  honest  conclusion,  that  probably  it  will 
not  be  in  four  years,  or  even  in  ten,  and  possibly  not  in  twenty. 
That  is  the  first  assumption  that  I  feel  bound  to  make,  because  I 
freely  admit  that,  if  the  reservations  are  to  be  thrown  open  in  two  or 
four  years,  all  I  have  to  say  further  has  no  bearing. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  note  that,  even  should  many  of  the 
reservations  come  to  an  end  more  promptly  than  we  think,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  in  every  practical  lawyer's  mind  as  to  whether 
the  allotment  act  and  the  reservation  being  thrown  open  is  really  go- 
ing to  result,  soon  or  even  in  a  number  of  years,  in  the  incorporation 
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of  the  reservation  as  a  part  of  the  State.  We  doubt  whether  the 
State  will  throw  the  protection  of  the  machinery  of  its  laws  over  these 
reservations.  We  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Miss  Fletcher,  that  it 
has  been  done  in  South  Dakota  in  one  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  told  by  Mr.  Painter  that  it  has  not  generally  been  done ;  and  I 
know  from  my  own  observation,  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere,  that 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  a  State  has  become  a  prosperous 
modern  commonwealth  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  have  really 
no  law  as  to  their  property  rights.  We  all  know  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  a  civilized  government, —  that  sheriffs  and  sheriffs'  offi- 
cers and  court-rooms  and  jails  must  be  paid  for.  Probate  courts, 
records,  and  all  that  are  expensive.  Even  now  in  the  Western 
counties  almost  the  first  thing  they  have  to  do  is  to  issue  county 
bonds,  perhaps  to  pay  for  these  very  appliances  which  we  ex- 
pect the  Indians  to  get.  We  know  also  that  the  Indian  counties 
that  are  now  reservations  could  not  issue  such  county  bonds,  that 
they  do  not,  in  fact,  pay  taxes.  We  are  familiar  with  the  local  jeal- 
ousy which  arouses  white  man  against  Indian,  and  with  his  reluctance 
to  expend  any  portion  of  his  own  money  raised  by  the  taxes  in  improv-* 
ing  their  condition.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  certain 
that  even  the  allotment  of  the  reservations  in  severalty  will  at  once 
solve  the  question.  I  think,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Painter,  that  we 
need  most  to  introduce  the  protection  of  the  law-making  power,  not  only 
and  not  chiefly  for  criminal  matters,  but  to  protect  them  in  their  be- 
ginnings of  civilization,  in  their  acquirement  of  property  and  their  use 
of  it,  in  making  contracts  with  each  other,  and  against  the  whites  on 
the  reservation.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  wise, 
at  least,  to  inquire  very  carefully  whether  some  system  of  courts  and 
laws  should  not  be  established,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  too  complex,  too  cumbrous,  too  expensive,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  making  what  has  been  termed  a  new  kind  of  ex- 
crescence on  our  general  legal  system.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  special  legislation  for  the 
Indians. 

Starting  with  these  two  points,  I  tried,  with  the  valuable  assistance 
of  Senator  Dawes,  to  sketch  out  something  which  would  fulfil  the  two 
conditions,  and  which  would  be  so  elastic  that  it  would  be  entirely 
tentative, —  which  would  enable  the  executive  power  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  one  reservation,  and  then  drop  the  whole  matter  if  it  did  not 
work. 

There  would  be  no  objection,  perhaps,  to  making  the  federal  dis- 
trict judges  judges  also  over  reservations,  giving  them  jurisdiction, 
both  original  in  important  matters  and  by  appeal  in  matters  which 
were  not  so  important.  At  the  time  when  the  subject  of  law  was  first 
discussed  we  all  remember  that  there  were  many  Territories  and  un- 
organized sections  of  the  country  where  there  were  no  federal  district 
courts.  Now  these  courts  exist  in  every  State,  but  still  there  are  large 
geographical  sections  which  could  not  be  covered  by  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  system  with  reasonable  convenience  to  the  Indian.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  might  become  necessary  not  to  confine  ourselves 
merely  to  the  district  courts,  but  to  enable  the  President  to  build  on 
them  by  creating  some  judges  in  such  places  as  he  or  the  Senate 
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might  deem  wise.  I  have  accordingly  attempted  to  draw  up  a  bill 
on  those  lines,  which  I  wish  to  say  again  are  purely  geographical. 
All  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bill  applies  to  whites  or  Indians  or  any  one 
else  living  on  a  reservation,  in  the  same  way  that  law  now  applies  to 
what  may  happen  on  an  American  ship  at  sea. 


AN  ACT 

To  supply  courts  for  the  Indian  reservations,  and  to  supplement  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  by  providing  a  final  disposition  for  the  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United  States. 

1.  The  President,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  appoints 
from  time  to  time,  judges  for  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  matters  and  disputes,  civil 
and  criminal,  arising  upon  such  reservations  as  shall  be  specified  in  each  appoint- 
ment :  proz'ided  that  not  more  than  one  judge  shall  be  appointed  for  any  reserva- 
tion, but  as  many  neighboring  reservations  as  the  President  deem  proper,  all 
situate  in  one  State  or  Territory,  shall  be  included  in  each  district.  Said  judges 
shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior;  they  shall  be  termed  reservation  judges, 
and  shall  have  the  usual  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  district  judges  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  general  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  all  causes  arising  upoa 
such  reservations,  with  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  appeal  from  district  judges ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  shall  be  annexed  to,  and  considered  pare 
of,  the  district  of  California,  and  the  Territory  of  Utah  to  the  district  of  Colorado  : 
provided  that  not  more  than  ten  judges  shall  be  under  appointment  at  any  time  for 
all  Indian  reservations  subject  to  this  act.  Each  judge  shall  appoint  a  clerk,  who 
shall  have  a  salary  of  $i,ooo  per  annum,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
clerk  of  such  courts  shall  have  the  power  and  perform  the  duties  oi  registrar  of 
deeds  and  register  of  probate  for  the  reservations  over  which  the  court  has  juris- 
diction; and  both  judge  and  clerk  shall  be  allowed  their  reasonable  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

2.  Said  courts  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  arising  on  such  reser- 
vations between  and  among  Indians  or  whites  in  which  the  sum  involved  exceeds 
$20,  and  of  all  criminal  offences  of  which  a  person  convicted  is  subject  to  an  in> 
famous  punishment,  and  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  from  the 
commissioners*  courts  hereinafter  provided.  They  shall  sit  at  least  twice  a  year 
in  each  reservation. 

3.  The  President  may  appoint  one  or  more  Indians,  or,  if  no  Indian  be  com> 
petent,  any  other  persons,  on  each  reservation,  to  be  court  commissioners,  with  the 
ordinary  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  res- 
ervation IS  situate,  or  of  a  United  States  commissioner,  and  witn  power  to  bind 
over  and  commit  for  hearing  by  the  reservation  court;  and  they  shall  also  have 
civil  jurisdiction  over  matters  arising  on  the  reservation  in  whicn  the  amount  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  $20,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  petty  offences  not  sub- 
jecting the  person  convicted  thereof  to  infamous  punishment.  And  until  such  ap>- 
pointment  the  Indian  or  agents'  Courts  of  Indian  Offences,  now  existing  and  already 
established  on  any  reservation,  shall  be  clothed  with  the  power  and  authority 
herein  given  to  such  commissioners*  courts.  One  or  more  such  commissioners 
may  hold  court  in  important  cases,  when  they  deem  it  of  advantage  so  to  do ;  and  in 
such  case  the  decision  of  the  majority  shall  be  the  verdict,  finding,  or  judgment  of 
the  court,  subject  to  appeal  as  hereinafter  provided. 

4.  Both  such  reservation  courts  and  the  commissioners*  courts  shall  apply  and 
be  governed  by  the  law  and  procedure  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  each  such 
reservation  lies,  and  such  laws  are  hereby  extended  over  each  such  reservation  when 
they  are  not  in  conflict  with  any  act  of  the  United  States  now  or  hereafter  passed; 
but  the  provisions  of  such  latter  shall  in  all  cases  control,  when  so  conflicting: 
prwidtd  that  the  jurisdiction  over  certain  criminal  offences  given  to  the  United 
States    district    courts    by   the    act    of    March    third,    eighteen    hundred    and 
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«ighty>five,  entitled  An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 
various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  thirteentn,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  for  other  purposes,  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  reservation  court, 
if  any,  hereunder  created  for  the  reservation  in  which  the  offence  occurred. 

J.  Cases  in  the  commissioners*  courts  may  be  tried  with  a  jury,  if  claimed  by 
^either  party,  which  may  consist  of  six  persons,  of  whom  at  least  three  shall  be 
Indians,  if  an  Indian  be  a  party.  Cases  m  the  reservation  courts  must  be  tried  by 
an  ordinary  jury,  if  claimed  by  either  party,  and  at  least  six  of  such  jury  shall 
be  Indians,  if  an  Indian  be  a  party ;  and  in  criminal  cases,  if  the  defendant  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  such  jury  shall  be  composed  of  such  citizens,  provided 
a  sufficient  number  can  be  found  within  the  reservation.  Original  civil  actions 
shall  in  such  reservation  courts  be  begun  by  a  mere  complaint,  which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  written  complaint  mailed  to  the  clerk  by  the  party  plaintiff,  and 
sworn  to  by  him.  The  clerk  shall  reduce  such  letter  to  a  formal  complaint,  if  nec- 
essary, and  thereupon  shall  issue  process ;  and  the  pleadings  and  procedure  there- 
after shall  conform,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  reservation  lies.  Criminal  prosecutions  may  be  commenced  in  such 
reservation  courts  by  information  of  the  Indian  agent  for  the  reservation,  or,  if  he 
refuse,  upon  complamt  of  the  person  injured  filed  with  the  reservation  court  clerk; 
or,  if  the  person  accused  be  a  citizen,  a  grand  jury  may  be  impanelled;  or  a 
warrant  may  issue,  without  indictment,  after  hearing  before  the  judge.  Suits,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  in  the  commissioners*  courts,  may  be  begun  informally,  by 
oral  or  written  complaint ;  but  the  commissioner  shall  conform  as  far  as  may  be  to 
ordinary  practice  and  procedure  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  Indian  agent,  or  his 
deputies,  shall  perform  the  ordinsury  duties  of  a  sheriff  and  constable  for  such 
courts ;  and  the  agent  may  act  as  prosecuting  attorney  before  either  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  reservation  courts. 

6.  The  jails  and  court-rooms  of  the  neighboring  counties  in  the  adjoining  State 
•or  Territory  may,  by  agreement,  be  used  for  such  courts ;  and  proper  compensation 
for  such  use  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  county  authorities  and  the  reserva- 
tion judge,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  herein 
provided  for,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Ind- 
ians in  the  reservations  or  other  moneys  that  may  be  available  or  appropriated 
therefor.  In  both  courts  herein  created  Indians  shall  in  all  cases  be  competent  as 
witnesses;  and  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be  compelled  by  either  party,  and 
a  witness  fee  of  one  dollar  per  day  of  actual  attendance  may  be  allowed. 

7.  When  all  the  Indians  living  upon  a  reservation  have  been  allotted  lands  in 
severalty  under  the  act  of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eightv-seven, 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  the  President  may,  whenever 
thereafter  he  deem  it  safe  and  practicable,  having  consideration  to  the  state  of  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  reservation  is 
situated,  by  proclamation  declare  that  such  reservation  shall  cease  to  exist;  but 
such  extinguishment  of  the  reservation  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  title  to  land 
therein,  and  thereupon  it  shall  become  part  of  such  State,  and  be  created  into 
such  county  or  counties,  or  added  to  such  county,  as  such  State  shall  by  proper  leg- 
islation provide;  and  thereupon  the  functions  of  the  reservation  judge,  and  all 
oflficers  herein  provided  for,  shall  cease  and  determine.  But  the  President  may  ap- 
point such  judge  to  any  other  reservation  or  reservations  (if  there  be  any)  where 
reservation  courts  shall  not  at  that  time  have  been  established,  or  to  any  vacancy 
in  reservation  courts  then  existing,  without  further  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

8.  Indians  upon  reservations  mav  make  and  enforce  contracts  in  all  cases  and  of 
all  kinds,  not  specially  forbidden  by  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  the  courts  herein  provided  in  their  own  name,  both  before  and  after 
they  have  received  lands  in  severalty  under  the  act  of  February  eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  hereinbefore  referred  to :  provided  that,  as  to  such  con- 
tracts as  by  law  require  the  approval  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  prosecution 
and  enforcement  thereof  shall  be  made  with  its  approval. 

The  first  section  does  not  enable  the  President  to  appoint  more 
than  ten  judges.  If  their  salaries  were  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  the  clerk  one  thousand  dollars,  at  the  outside  the  expense 
-of  this  bill  would  be  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.     I  think 
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that  meets  the  objection  of  expense,  for  it  is  not  expected  under  this 
bill  that  nearly  as  many  as  ten  would  be  appointed.  Probably  some 
one  large  Territory  would  be  taken,  where  the  Indians  are  in  a  pretty 
good  state,  and  yet  where  the  reservations  are  not  yet  thrown  open  ; 
and  one  judge  would  be  appointed.  Then,  if  the  system  worked  well, 
it  might  be  extended.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  be  dropped  and  the 
functions  of  that  judge  would  be  at  an  end.  In  other  words,  the  sys- 
tem is  tentative  and  elastic ;  and  in  that  respect  it  differs  from  other 
bills  which  have  been  proposed. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  by  this  bill  no  great 
harm  would  be  done  if  the  Indian  agent  happened  to  be  a  judge  and 
rendered  unfair  decisions.  A  very  few  reversals  would  be  enough  to 
make  him  go  straight  in  the  future.  I  think  it  would  soon  cure  itself 
if  there  were  always  an  appeal,  but  I  cannot  claim  that  part  of  the  bill 
as  an  essential  feature.  What  has  built  up  the  present  courts  in  that 
way  was  that  the  only  new  machinery  required  is  the  single  reserva- 
tion judge. 

You  will  notice  the  provision  for  a  very  simple  procedure, —  that  is, 
the  beginning  of  a  complaint, —  which  I  borrowed  from  the  county 
court  system  in  England,  where  it  has  been  found  to  work  very  well. 
A  man  practically  writes  a  letter  to  the  clerk  of  courts,  stating  his 
complaint ;  and  the  case  goes  on  without  requiring  any  other  machinery 
on  the  Indian's  part. 

The  last  section  is  a  clear  statement  of  how  the  reservation  system 
is  to  end,  and  would  act  as  a  notice  to  all  the  people  living  on  it  that 
the  State  is  bound  to  protect  them.  If  it  does  not,  then  they  have 
recourse,  under  the  Dawes  Bill,  to  the  federal  courts. 

Senator  Piatt  thought  that  even  this  bill  was  too  complex,  though 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  more  simple  can  be  devised.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  this  is  too  cumbrous,  nothing  can  be  done.  I 
only  had  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House,  and  referred  to  the 
Indian  Committee,  where  its  present  disposition  will  depend  on  the 
action  that  this  Conference  takes  this  year.  In  preparing  the  bill 
and  introducing  it,  I  was  acting  in  a  sense  as  a  committee-man  of  this 
Conference ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  do  what  they  think  best  about  it  in 
the  future.  I  hope  that,  whether  they  recommend  this  particular  bill 
or  not,  they  will  at  least  urge  again  the  necessity  of  providing  these 
courts  for  the  Indians  during  the  transition  period,  provided  it  can  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  too  complex,  and  as  not  to  require 
any  special  machinery  peculiar  to  the  Indians  as  a  race. 


DISCUSSION. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  approach  a  delicate  and 
diflScult  question  like  this  with  very  great  hesitation.  I  beg,  therefore, 
that  whatever  I  may  say  upon  it  may  be  regarded,  not  as  the  opinion 
of  an  expert,  but  simply  that  of  one  who  is  attempting  to  enforce  the 
laws  that  we  now  have. 

I  will  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  follow  the  line  marked  out  by 
Mr.  Stimson  in  his  admirably  clear-cut  statement  on  the  subject. 
And,  first,  in  reference  to  the  length  of  time  that  will  probably  be  con- 
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sumed  in  the  distribution  of  the  reservations,  I  have  said  that  //  is 
possible,  with  the  present  machinery  of  the  Indian  Office,  to  make  all 
the  allotments  that  ought  to  be  made  in  three  or  four  years,  as  will  be 
seen  in  my  annual  report.  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  allot- 
ment of  land  to  all  of  the  Indians  to  whom  the  application  of  the 
severalty  law  would  be  an  advantage  can  be  made  and  completed 
within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  some  of  whom  now  desire  allotments  while  others 
strenuously  oppose  them.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  complete  the  work  in  that  time ;  and  I  fear  that 
we  are  perhaps  pushing  the  matter  more  rapidly  than  circumstances 
will  warrant.  It  is  a  question  for  the  administration  to  consider  with 
reference  to  each  particular  reservation,  and  as  to  whether  it  will 
take  four  or  ten  or  twenty  years  is  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  administer  the  law.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  call  attention  to  this  very  brief  summary  of 
the  situation :  The  reservations  of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  Ind- 
ians in  Michigan  have  already  been  broken  up.  Between  five  and 
six  thousand  Indians  in  New  York  State  would  not  come  under  this 
proposed  system  of  legislation.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Indians 
scattered  in  various  States  and  Territories,  notably  in  Nevada  and 
California,  to  whom  it  would  not  be  applicable.  Neither  would  it 
apply  to  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California,  nor  to  the  eight 
thousand  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  It  must  exclude  also  the 
sixty-eight  thousand  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  so  called,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Those  who  maintain  an  advanced  form  of  tribal  govern- 
ment, then,  aggregating  eighty- five  thousand,  would  probably  not  be 
included  in  this  proposed  scheme  of  legislation.  Also  those  who,  by 
taking  allotments  in  severalty,  have  become  or  are  becoming  citizens 
of  the  United  States, —  a  class  aggregating  about  eighty-one  thousand, 
—  would,  I  think,  be  excluded  from  this  legislation ;  and,  third,  the 
scattered  bands  of  Indians,  numbering  something  over  twenty-five 
thousand ;  and,  fourth,  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
apprehend  the  system,  or  to  be  able  to  use  it,  like  the  San  Carlos 
Apaches.  Of  these  I  suppose  there  are  about  twenty-six  thousand, 
making  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  to  whom  this  scheme 
of  legislation  would  not  be  applicable,  leaving  about  twenty-seven 
thousand  for  whom  we  might  devise  some  such  system. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
have  special  legislation  for  these  Ipdians  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  for  a  very  few  others. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  as  we  have  set  ourselves  to  open 
the  way  to  Indian  citizenship,  nothing  should  come  in  which  would 
check  our  progress  toward  that  end,  or  turn  us  to  one  side.  We  can 
afford  to  wait :  we  can  afford  to  be  patient.  The  Indians  have  been 
in  their  present  status  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  present  and  urgent  necessity  for  a  radical  change. 
Whether  the  proposed  legislation  would  interfere  with  the  allotments, 
whether  it  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  present  agency  system, 
whether  it  would  be  regarded  practically  as  class  legislation,  and  so 
defeat  the  beneficent  ends  of  the  government,  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  legislation  provided.     I  am  inclined 
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to  fear  that  any  scheme  of  this  kind  might  have  a  tendency  to  per- 
petuate the  present  condition  of  things  rather  than  to  hasten  its  end. 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  it,  which  is  always  a  serious  matter.  Every 
time  I  prepare  an  Indian  bill  I  am  confronted  with  two  conflicting 
forces.  First,  there  is  the  conviction  of  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
these  people  in  the  way  of  providing  a  school  system,  competent  pay 
for  their  agents,  policemen,  and  judges,  the  building  of  hospitals,  and 
so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  temper  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  against  any  large  expenditure  for  the  Indians,  except 
that  which  in  the  speediest  time  will  render  them  capable  of  doing 
without  support.  I  have  pleaded  for  hospitals ;  for  the  Indians  are 
dying  by  the  score  and  the  hundred,  lying  on  the  ground  without  any 
proper  care.  We  provide  one  physician  to  care  for  five  thousand  of 
them,  scattered  over  a  territory  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut ; 
and  we  dare  not  ask  for  more  because  of  the  expense.  So  we  must 
consider  the  expense  of  these  proposed  courts.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
we  had  a  judge  for  Pine  Ridge.  You  would  have  to  provide  a  place 
for  him  to  live  and  a  place  to  hold  court  in.  You  must  give  him  a 
place  in  which  to  confine  his  prisoners,  and  people  who  will  attend 
to  them  while  they  are  undergoing  their  sentence,  as  well  as  a  police 
force  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  court.  The  machinery  for  carry- 
ing into  operation  this  system  immediately  becomes  complex, —  civili- 
zation is  always  complex  and  costly, —  and  it  becomes  a  deterrent 
force,  and  will  be  such  in  the  minds  of  members  of  Congress  and  tax- 
payers. I  will  not  insist  upon  this,  however,  because  I  believe  that 
whatever  ought  to  be  done  should  be  done,  and  that  mere  matters  of 
cost  ought  not  to  weigh  against  justice  and  the  civilization  of  these 
people.  I  want  to  ask  attention  also  to  this :  To  preserve  order  for 
the  Indians,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  police  force ;  and  for 
three  years  I  have  used  every  device  known  to  me  to  procure  adequate 
pay  for  this  force.  We  pay  ten  dollars  a  month  to  a  policeman,  and 
require  him  to  furnish  his  own  horse.  We  have  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  secure  a  competent  force  for  any  such  pitiful  sum  of 
money,  and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  proper  pay.  If, 
therefore,  we  create  a  system  of  courts,  requiring  extra  police  to 
enforce  its  decrees,  we  are  met  with  this  increased  difficulty. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  laws  have  already  been  extended 
more  fully  than  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Stimson.  Indians  who  commit 
murder^  manslaughter^  rape^  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary, 
or  larcency  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  per- 
son within  an  Indian  reservation,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  penalties 
as  obtain  in  other  communities,  I  have  suggested  to  the  senators  that  they 
include  in  this  list  forgery  and  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and 
one  or  two  other  crimes.  Would  not  some  simple  process,  rendering  it 
possible  for  the  Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  courts  as  they 
now  exist,  be  better  than  an  attempt  to  create  a  new  feature  of  our 
laws? 

In  reference  to  Indians  who  have  become  citizens  availing  them- 
selves of  the  existing  courts,  I  believe  the  point  of  expense,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  a  vital  one.  Congress  has  already  made 
provision  for  meeting  the  expenses  in  many  cases  —  all  the  cases 
under  this  law — out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     And  a  bill 
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is  now  pending,  which  has  been  urged,  and  was  indeed  largely  pre- 
pared by  the  Indian  Office,  to  pay  the  taxes  for  the  Indians  upon  their 
allotted  lands.  Hereafter,  when  we  are  securing  from  them  cessions 
of  their  reservations,  the  terms  of  agreement  should  provide  that  the 
fund  thus  created  shall  be  in  part  used  for  the  payment  of  taxes  upon 
the  lands  that  are  allotted  to  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
wisest  course  lies  in  the  improvement  or  amendment  of  the  Dawes 
Bill  in  this  line. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  Is  that  the  way  the  municipal  expenses  are  pro- 
vided for  ? 

Gen.  Morgan. —  Yes.  The  Indians  are  in  many  cases  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  courts.  I  do  not,  however,  regard  this  as  an  un- 
mixed evil.  I  do  not  feel  any  inclination  to  urge  the  Indians  into 
courts :  they  will  come  to  this  quite  fast  enough,  by  natural  processes. 
As  they  grow  in  intelligence,  when  they  feel  that  their  rights  have 
been  trampled  upon,  they  will  find  a  way  of  relief,  I  know  that  there 
are  evils  connected  with  this  matter,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  what- 
ever can  be  done  in  my  official  capacity  to  remedy  them  ;  but  I  cannot 
yet  believe  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  lines  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  — 
though  Mr.  Stimson  repudiates  the  term — special  legislation.  I  think 
it  lies  in  the  gradual  application  to  this  people  of  the  laws  under  which 
we  ourselves  live. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  far  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  administration,  under  existing  legislation,  to  improve 
these  courts  ? 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
Indian  courts.  They  sprang  up,  if  I  correctly  remember,  about  1883, 
under  Commissioner  Price,  that  admirable  man,  who  did  so  much  for 
the  cause.  In  many  cases,  they  have  done  excellent  work ;  and  the 
judges,  though  they  are  paid  almost  nothing,  are  often  admirable  men. 
The  average  pay  is  now  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  they  board  them- 
selves ;  but  Congress  has,  on  my  recommendation,  increased  the  sum, 
and  I  think  we  are  prepared  to  bring  it  to  a  point  where  we  can  secure 
the  best  men.  The  rules  and  regulations  for  these  Indian  courts  have 
recently  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  revision  provides  for  a  district- 
ing of  the  reservations ;  for  allowing  individual  judges  to  refer  cases 
that  may  be  appealed  to  an  appellate  court,  where  three  or  four  judges 
sit  together ;  it  requires  more  of  the  judges  ;  they  must  be  men  who 
speak  English,  who  wear  citizen's  dress,  and  are  civilized  in  their 
habits.  Then  it  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction ;  that 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  that 
in  minor  points,  involving  the  distribution  of  personal  property,  they 
shall  have  probate  jurisdiction. 

Miss  Robertson. —  I  was  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Smiley's  re- 
mark, to  the  effect  that,  in  the  free  interchange  of  views  in  these  Con- 
ferences from  year  to  year,  those  who  had  seemed  to  differ  hopelessly 
grew  nearer  together  in  belief.  When  I  first  came  to  these  meetings, 
I  think  I  stood  alone  in  my  extreme  conservatism.  Hardly  a  meas- 
ure that  was  advocated  but  I  felt,  even  when  I  did  not  say  it,  "Not 
yet :  the  Indians  are  not  ready  for  that  yet."  But  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  among  our  people  in  Indian  Territory  have  caused  a 
corresponding  change  of  opinion  with  me,  so  that  now,  instead  of 
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being  the  most  conservative,  I  am  perhaps  the  most  radical,  in  views 
of  any  member  of  the  Conference. 

This  morning  I  want  especially  to  urge  upon  you,  as  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  complete  jurisdiction  for  the  United 
States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  allotment  of  lands,  United 
States  citizenship,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  statehood.  I  believe 
that  these  people  have  gone  as  far  as  they  ever  will  under  their  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Holding  their  lands  in  common  as  they  now  do,  what  should  be 
the  equal  heritage  of  all  the  people  has  virtually  become  the  spoils  of 
the  few.  The  more  shrewd  and  scheming  intermarried  whites  and 
half-breeds  are  with  marvellous  rapidity  absorbing  in  their  pastures 
and  plantations  the  common  domain.  In  one  case,  I  know  of  the 
wire  boundary  of  a  great  pasture  which  shuts  in  the  little  farms  and 
homes  of  a  score  of  poor  full-bloods.  Individuals  have  stripped  from 
the  forests,  which  were  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  valuable 
timber  which  they  sold  for  their  personal  enrichment.  Individuals  are 
struggling  to  hold  for  themselves  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
Justice  and  equity  would  seem  to  say  that,  if  this  land  is  a  common 
heritage,  it  should  be  divided  equally  among  those  to  whom  it  belongs. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  very  many  of  these  people  who  are  not  yet 
ready  for  citizenship ;  but,  if  we  wait  for  all  to  be  ready,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  never  come.  Their  whole  system  of  government,  of  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  was  based  upon  the  expectation  that  these 
people  would  ever  continue  to  be  foreign  nations.  No  one,  not  even 
the  most  conservative  full-blood,  now  believes  that  this  will  be  possi- 
ble. Every  Indian  knows  that  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  title  to 
land  as  tribes  is  simply  a  question  of  time.  In  time  past  it  could  be 
urged  in  good  faith  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  defer  this,  in 
order  that  the  helpless  and  ignorant  might  be  taught  as  to  the  coming 
changed  conditions.  I  think  my  own  position  in  this  respect  was 
something  like  that  of  the  tender-hearted  woman  who  was  going  to 
boil  a  lobster,  but  could  not  bear  to  make  it  suffer  by  plunging  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  so  placed  it  gently  in  cold  water  over  a  slow  fire. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  kinder  to  these  people  who  "  stand  shiver- 
ing on  the  brink"  to  crowd  them  into  the  stream?  Some  will  go 
under:  that  is  inevitable  in  the  struggle  for  existence  everywhere. 
There  must  always  be  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  accomplishment  of 
any  great  good,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  vast  majority  should  be 
considered  rather  than  the  few.  There  are  to  day  more  white  people 
than  Indians  in  this  Territory.  These  white  people  belong  mostly 
to  the  "renter"  class,  who  work  on  shares  for  Indian  landlords.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  are  of  that  unfortunate  class  known  as  the  "  poor 
whites  "  of  the  South.  The  Indian  schools  are  not  open  to  them ; 
and  they  are  usually  too  poor  or  shiftless  to  make  any  effort  toward 
educational  privileges  for  their  children.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  tendency  of  this  mass  of  ignorant,  undesirable  whites  among 
the  Indians  is  to  hold  them  down  rather  than  to  aid  in  an  upward 
effort  toward  intelligent  citizenship. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  white  man  is  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  that  he  is  there  to  stay ;  and  this  fact  should  be  recognized 
in  legislation  for  Indian  Territory. 
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I  believe  the  tribal  governments  are  now  so  corrupted  by  the  bring- 
ing into  them  the  worst  features  of  politics,  copied  from  what  they 
have  seen  in  Washington,  that  they  have  ceased  practically  to  indi- 
cate the  will  of  the  people.  Dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
United  States  government  for  the  payment  to  them  of  their  own 
funds  which  it  held  in  trust  for  them,  having  no  representation  and 
no  vote  in  Congress,  they  have  been  forced  to  maintain  at  enormous 
expense  a  standing  lobby  in  Washington.  This  lobby  has  often  found 
that  the  only  way  to  obtain  for  their  people  their  own  money  from 
Uncle  Sam's  strong  treasure-chest  was  by  using  the  golden  key  of 
bribery.  From  appropriations  made  for  these  people  it  is  the 
common  thing  to  report  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
paid  for  "  lawyer's  fees,"  the  understanding  being  that  the  members 
of  the  appropriations  committees  in  House  and  Senate  would  pre- 
vent appropriations  if  not  well  paid  for  their  services.  The 
temptation  to  the  Indian  authorities  to  retain  a  portion  of  these 
'Mawyer's  fees"  has  been  one  they  have  not  always  been  able  to 
withstand.  Again  and  again  have  I  seen  educated  Indians,  for  whose 
future  I  had  brightest  anticipations,  and  who  went  into  public  affairs 
with  "  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,"  with  sincere  desires  for  the  real 
good  of  their  people,  unable  to  resist  the  fearful  temptations.  With 
bitterest  disappointment  have  I  seen  them  degenerate  into  shrewd, 
unscrupulous  politicians,  seeking  personal  gain  in  preference  to  the 
welfare  of  their  helpless  countrymen. 

You  have  all  seen  telegrams  in  our  public  prints  in  regard  to  an 
election  war  among  the  Choctaws,  and  I  believe  this  war  is  the  result 
of  one  of  these  same  twenty-five  per  cent,  lawyer's  fees.  A  recent 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  for  a  payment  of  such  doubtful  equity  that  the  appropriation 
would  never  have  been  made  but  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  dividing  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  lawyer's  fees 
involved.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  Choctaw  war  ?  Why,  simply 
that,  with  this  great  windfall  so  temptingly  in  sight,  every  politician  in 
the  Choctaw  nation  wants  a  finger  in  the  pie.  The  "outs  "  are  anxious 
to  be  in,  and  the  "  ins  "  anxious  to  stay  in.  I  believe  that  in  many 
instances  the  Indians  have  been  paid  money  they  would  have  been 
far  better  off  without.  I  think  they  have  even  at  times  received 
more  money  than  they  were  really  entitled  to.  I  see  in  the  counte- 
nances before  me  dissent  and  disapproval,  but  I  must  speak  accord- 
ing to  the  courage  of  my  convictions.  I  am  sure  that  in  every  case 
of  this  kind  it  has  been  through  the  influence  of  these  immense  fees. 

With  allotment  of  lands,  citizenship,  and  statehood,  there  would 
come  to  these  people  representation  in  Congress;  and  the  Indian 
delegations  would  no  longer  be  placed  in  the  humiliating  position  of 
cringing  suppliants.  The  Indian  voter  would  no  longer  be  a  child  in 
his  influence,  but  would  take  his  rightful  place,  a  man  among  men. 

A  very  great  wrong  and  injustice  that  is  done  this  people  is  in 
withholding  complete  jurisdiction  from  the  United  States  courts  in 
Indian  Territory.  As  it  is  now,  a  large  proportion  of  offences  must 
be  tried  in  the  courts  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  People  are 
taken  from  their  homes  these  long  distances,  they  are  held  as  wit- 
nesses, or  awaiting  trial,  far  from  their  homes,  strangers   among  a 
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people  who  feel  scorn  and  contempt  for  them,  but  who,  for  their  own 
pecuniary  gain,  insist  that  their  courts  shall  still  hold  jurisdiction. 
Senator  Dawes  will  remember  telling  me  once,  when  1  was  urging 
this  matter  upon  his  attention,  that  it  was  simply  '*  a  fight  between 
right  and  justice  and  the  saloon-keepers  of  Paris  and  Fort  Smith." 
So  far  the  saloon-keepers  triumph.  Could  there  be  a  much  more 
successful  device  for  the  making  of  criminals  than  this  of  taking 
witnesses  from  a  strictly  prohibition  country  and  holding  them  for 
long  periods  of  time  awaiting  the  action  of  courts,  with  their  over- 
crowded dockets,  and  thus  leaving  them  to  become  first  the  unwary 
prey  and  afterwards  the  imitator  of  the  liquor-seller  and  the  gambler  ? 

And  now  again  let  me  urge  that  you  will  all  do  all  in  your  power 
to  secure,  for  the  five  civilized  tribes,  complete  jurisdiction  for  the 
courts,  allotment  of  lands,  citizenship,  and  eventual  Statehood. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  Are  the  rest  of  the  Indians  in  favor  of  this  same 
policy,  of  coming  in  as  a  State  and  abandoning  their  tribal  rela- 
tions ? 

Miss  Robertson. —  The  mass  of  the  people  are  moving  rapidly  in 
that  direction.  Everything  tends  to  it.  The  poor  are  beginning  to 
rise  up  against  the  landlord  class,  and  discontent  is  very  deep  and 
general.  Only  the  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  leading  men  are  work- 
ing against  it,  because  they  do  not  want  to  give  up  their  power  and 
their  occupation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. —  I  quite  agree  with  Commissioner  Morgan  that 
we  must  not  put  a  heavier  burden  on  Congress  than  it  will  bear. 
You  can  get  them  to  appropriate  three  or  four  hundred  millions  to  do 
harm  by  giving  it  outright  to  Indians  :  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to 
appropriate  money  which  is  going  to  result  in  real  good.  But  I  think 
the  Commissioner  is  in  error  in  thinking  that  the  courts  would  apply 
to  so  small  a  number.  They  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
Indians  in  the  transition  period,  like  the  Santees  and  the  Winneba- 
goes.  The  great  difficulty  of  all  is  that,  though  nominally  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  white  courts,  practically  they  do  not  in  the  least. 
The  provisions  which  have  been  quoted  are  of  no  use :  the  whites 
will  not  give  them  a  fair  show.  Many  of  them  look  at  it  rather  from 
a  humorous  standpoint:  they  are  glad  to  see  an  Indian  do  some- 
thing that  the  agent  or  the  missionaries  do  not  like.  All  that  is  pro- 
vided for  in  Mr.  Stimson's  bill :  it  will  be  putting  the  Indians  forward 
on  the  road  to  take  advantage  of  the  United  States  courts.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Indian  has  got  to  stand  by  himself;  but  we  must  just 
catch  him,  when  he  first  slips,  just  give  him  a  little  help  while  he  is 
emerging  from  the  blanket  and  becoming  a  citizen.  And  we  must  try 
to  see  that  he  has  the  rights  which  belong  to  him,  that  the  whites 
around  him  will  try  to  see  that  he  does  not  have,  that  they  are  now 
preventing  the  Santees  and  Winnebagoes  from  having. 

It  is  true  that  harm  is  done  by  giving  the  Indians  too  much  money. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  richest  community  in  the  United  States 
to-day?  The  Osage  Indians:  there  is  no  part  of  New  England 
where  there  is  so  much  wealth.  It  equals  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  capita  in  that  tribe.  And  they  are  going  down  under  it.  As 
much  injury  is  done  by  sentimental  giving  as  the  most  brutal  white 
borderer  can  do  by  deliberate  wrong. 
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Mr,  Stimson. —  I  am  very  glad  if  there  are  only  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand Indians  needing  these  courts :  that  will  further  simplify  the  sys- 
tem and  the  expense.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  be 
more.  I  think  these  courts  would  apply  to  the  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

2.  This  bill  is  distinctly  not  made  to  hinder  an  advance  to  citizen- 
ship, but  to  hasten  it. 

3.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Commissioner,  with  the  greatest  em- 
phasis and  earnestness,  that  I  believe  his  statement  of  the  gradual 
application  to  the  reservation  of  the  law  under  which  we  live  is  a 
very  good  definition  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Garrett  then  announced  the  next  subject  for  the  morning, 
the  '*  Mission  Indians,"  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  presented  the  report  of  the 
Mission  Indian  Committee. 


REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON    MISSION   INDIANS. 

The  Committee  on  Legal  Assistance  to  the  Mission  Indians, 
appointed  by  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  1886,  and  yearly  continued, 
submits  first  its  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  past  year,  as  follows :  — 

Balance  in  hand  September,  1891 $i)i35-50 

Interest  acquired  on  this  amount  for  the  year  to  Sept. 

18,  1892 •  64.16 

$1,199.66 

Paid  for  typewriter  copy  of  the  Mission   Indian  Com- 
mittee's Report            5.00 

Balance  in  hand  Oct.  7,  1892            $1,19466 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Davis,  Treasurer. 

Audited  and  approved  by  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Chairman. 

The  expenditure  of  the  previous  year  was  only  $3.45,  and  this  year 
it  is  seen  to  be  only  $5  ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  after  personal 
visits  of  the  committee  to  the  field  (not,  however,  at  the  expense  of 
the  fund)  the  committee  recommended  that  the  money  still  in  hand 
should  be  quietly  held,  in  the  assurance  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
be  needed  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1886  had  contributed  it. 

The  vigorous  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  field,  which  had  been  provided  for  several  succes- 
sive years,  and  the  marked  victories  which  had  been  secured,  had 
checked  several  other  impending  attacks;  but  the  renewal  of  such 
attacks  in  court,  and  of  less  conspicuous  aggression  on  individual 
rights  at  different  points,  was  too  probable  to  allow  any  call  for  more 
immediate  interests  of  the  Indians  to  induce  a  use  of  these  funds  for 
other  than  strictly  legal  work. 

This  caution  is  now  justified  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  by  the 
commencement  of  a  suit  against  one  of  the  larger  villages  and  of 
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three  smaller  groups,  for  the  ejectment  of  about  three  hundred  of  the 
Indians. 

At  this  point  the  committee  requests  that  the  Conference  listen  to 
a  statement  of  the  case  by  Mr.  Frank  D.  Lewis,  who  for  a  year  and 
a  half  acted  for  your  committee  with  great  discretion  and  success  as 
field  agent  and  attorney,  and  has  since  been  in  the  service  of  the 
government  as  special  agent  and  special  attorney.* 

The  statements  from  the  Department  of  Justice  embodied  in  Mr. 
Lewis's  address  plainly  show  how  the  methods  of  the  government 
leave  the  interests  of  its  wards  to  a  great  degree  unprotected  and 
dependent  upon  private  action. 

That  the  funds*  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  committee  have  hereto- 
fore sufficed,  and  that  any  balance  is  now  in  hand,  is  due  to  most 
energetic  work  by  your  committee,  and  by  tried  friends  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  securing  from  Congress  payment  for  Mr.  Shirley 
C.  Ward  and  Mr.  Lewis  for  past  services. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  willing  to  serve  again  under  the  same  conditions,  to 
await  further  action  of  Congress  for  compensation.  But  you  have 
heard  the  statement  of  the  need  of  associate  counsel  for  the  pending 
suits,  and  for  this  additional  service  of  associate  counsel  it  is  stated 
by  officials  that  the  same  conditional  appointment  and  encourage- 
ment of  expectation  of  future  payment  will  not  be  given. 

Your  committee  has  felt  at  liberty  to  pledge  the  present  funds  for 
the  payment  of  court,  witnesses,  and  other  expenses  usual  in  a 
struggle  so  protracted  as  the  plaintiffs  will  undoubtedly  seek  to  make 
it,  in  order  to  weary  the  Indians  and  their  friends ;  but  for  the  pro- 
vision of  associate  counsel  $2,000  or  $2,500  additional  needs  to  be 
secured. 

The  committee  would  most  heartily  recognize  the  eminently  wise 
caution  of  our  host  as  to  appeals  for  subscriptions  here;  so  that  the 
desire  of  your  committee  is  simply  to  report  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  move  that  the  Conference  authorize  its  committee  to 
commend  the  case  in  its  name  to  the  friends  of  justice  and  of  human- 
ity, and  raise  the  amount  named. 

Voted^  That,  in  view  of  the  Report  of  the  Mission  Indian  Legal  Committee,  that 
committee  is  hereby  anthorized  to  appeal  in  the  name  of  this  Conference  for  $2,500 
£or  the  further  defence  of  those  Indians. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Lewis,  of  Los  Angeles,  then  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Lewis. —  The  Mission  Indian  Commission,  which  rendered  its 
report  a  year  ago,  provided  almost  entirely  for  the  Mission  Indians  of 
California  by  providing  a  number  of  reservations,  which  have  since 
been  approved  and  made  valid  by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  President ;  and  at  the  present  time  Miss  Kate  Foote, 
as  allotting  agent,  is  on  the  ground,  dividing  up  those  reservations  in 
severalty.  But  two  or  three  questions  as  to  their  landed  interests 
could  not  be  thus  settled.  These  are  the  claims  of  Indians  on  con- 
firmed and  patented  Mexican  grants.  A  number  of  the  Indians  who 
hold  such  claims  have  been  ejected  from  their  lands,  some  of  them 

*  See  Mr.  Le>Ki»'s  addre^ts  on  this  page. 
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by  legal  process  and  some  without;  and  at  the  present  time  these 
claims  are  narrowed  down  to  the  Indians  living  upon  three  or  four 
Separate  ranches.  Among  those  are  the  Warner  Ranch,  the  Santa 
Ysabel  Ranch,  the  San  Felipe  Ranch,  and  the  San  Fernando  Ranch, 
severally  comprising  from  10,000  to  126,000  acres.  Al>out  two  months 
ago  an  action  was  commenced  by  the  owners  of  the  Warner  Ranch 
against  the  Indians  residing  in  the  village  of  Agua  Caliente,  compris- 
ing about  two  hundred  Indians.  The  village  is  located  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Los  Angeles,  and  eighty  miles 
north-west  of  San  Diego.  The  Indians  living  there  are  actually  culti- 
vating, and  have  been  for  years,  an  amount  of  land  aggregating 
probably  twelve  hundred  acres.  They  have  an  irrigating  supply  of 
water,  and  aside  from  that  a  very  valuable  hot  spring.  It  is  not 
only  of  great  value  to  them  from  its  medicinal  properties,  but  also 
from  the  revenue  they  have  derived  from  establishing  boarding-houses 
and  receiving  summer  boarders. 

About  six  months  ago  an  action  was  commenced  by  the  owners  of 
the  San  Felipe  Ranch ;  and  about  that  time  I  was  instructed  by  the 
Attorney-General,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indian  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  Indians  on  the  Santa  Ysabel  grant  in 
their  rights  and  possession. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  my  own  employment  by  the  At- 
torney-General, he  replied  under  date  of  May  11,  1892:  "I  do  not 
consider  that  the  act  of  Jan.  12,  1891,  authorizes  me  to  make  the 
United  States  liable  for  attorneys'  fees.  I  have  already  recommended 
to  this  Congress  a  further  appropriation  in  the  matter,  and  I  think 
that  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  do. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  the  employment  if  you  are 
willing  to  take  the  chances  of  Congressional  appropriation,  and  upon 
the  express  understanding  that  I  do  not  contract  for  any  sort  of  lia- 
bility." And  to  a  request  for  authority  to  secure  copies  of  certain 
documents  and  court  records  which  were  needed  as  evidence  to  es- 
tablish the  ancient  character  of  the  claims  of  the  Mission  Indians,  he 
also  replied :  "  I  have  no  fund  under  my  control  from  which  I  could 
authorize  such  an  expenditure.  These  difficulties  are  not  of  my 
making:  they  are  the  difficulties  of  existing  law  upon  the  subject. 
If  they  are  to  be  remedied,  Congress  must  do  it." 

The  Attorney-General's  decisions  are  certainly  in  accordance  with 
previous  rulings,  and  define  the  position  in  which  the  defence  of  these 
suits  now  stands. 

Subsequently  action  was  brought  against  the  Warner  Ranch  Ind- 
ians ;  and  I  might  as  well  say  here  that  the  owners  of  the  Warner 
Ranch  hold  their  claim  by  recent  Mexican  grants  and  the  United 
States  patent.  The  rights  of  the  Indians  depend  upon  their  occupa- 
tion and  the  provision  of  the  Mexican  colonization  laws,  which  have 
been  crystallized  by  our  Supreme  Court  into  one  sentence,  in  the  case 
of  the  Saboba  Indians,  as  follows :  "  that  the  Indians  were  entitled  to 
the  occupation  and  possession  of  all  lands  which  they  held  for  occu- 
pation, cultivation,  or  pasturage  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  which 
established  the  claims  of  the  Indians." 
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Happily,  the  Mission  Indian  Legal  Defence  Committee  of  your 
Conference  still  holds  funds  which  can  be  used  for  the  expenses  of 
these  suits,  which  will  be  heavy.  A  great  deal  of  evidence  will  be 
taken,  witnesses  will  have  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  a  long  time  will  be  consumed  in  the  trial  of  the  case. 

The  ranch-owners  have  employed  as  attorneys  as  strong  a  legal 
team  as  could  be  gathered  together  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  intend 
by  every  means  and  method  which  the  ability  and  experience  of 
these  men  can  devise  to  win  these  cases  and  dispossess  these 
Indians  of  the  lands  on  which  they  depend  for  a  living.  They  have 
assured  me  that  under  no  circumstances  will  any  compromise  be 
entered  into  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  matter ;  and  they  ap- 
preciate our  situation, —  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  philan- 
thropic people  to  carry  on  this  litigation. 

I  have  therefore  requested  Mr.  Davis  to  urge  upon  this  Confer- 
ence the  necessity  of  employing  additional  counsel  to  thoroughly 
represent  the  interests  of  these  Indians,  and  suggested  to  him  that 
your  committee  employ  Mr.  Shirley  C.  Ward,  who  so  successfully 
fought  through  the  case  of  the  Indians  on  the  San  Jacinto  Ranch, 
the  Saboba  Indians,  when  a  similar  action  for  ejectment  was  brought 
against  them,  and  he  fought  the  case  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mohonk  Conference  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  For  this 
new  service  Mr.  Ward  demands  a  fee  of  $2,000. 

The  lands  embraced  in  this  particular  dispute  are  probably  twelve 
hundred  acres  in  Agua  Caliente  village  and  two  hundred  acres  in 
the  adjoining  villages  on  the  same  ranch.  They  have  water  for  irri- 
gation, and  at  a  very  low  estimate  the  value  of  the  land  is  $50,000. 
To  deprive  the  Indians  of  this  means  to  turn  them  loose,  with  no 
provision,  no  homes,  and  all  the  horrors  which  followed  the  ejectment 
of  the  Indians  from  the  Temecula  Valley,  the  San  Pasquale  Valley, 
and  numerous  other  places  in  California,  eighteen  to  twenty  years 
ago.  Some  little  idea  of  this  most  of  you  have  gained  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Mrs.  Jackson,  although  she  was  utterly  unable  to  portray  the 
horrors  of  the  troubles  which  fell  upon  the  Indians  at  that  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  result  of  this  case.  If  the 
matter  is  thoroughly  and  carefully  presented  to  our  courts,  we  can 
get  just  the  treatment  from  our  courts  which  the  merits  of  the  case 
demand.  And  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  land 
they  occupy  has  already  been  established  by  our  Supreme  Court  — 
that  is,  the  principle  has  been  established  —  makes  our  case  one  of 
simple  proof,  and  one  in  which  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in 
gathering  and  presenting  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  I  am  sure  that  the  Conference  will  indorse  the 
desire  of  the  committee  to  save  the  Mission  Indians,  in  whom  we  are 
all  deeply  interested,  from  this  further  endeavor  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  wealthiest  interests  in  California  to  take  from  them  their  lands. 
The  Conference  has  previously  intrusted  this  committee  with  this 
duty. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  This  Warner  Ranch  has  been  a  coveted  spot  from 
the  very  first.  This  wonderful  curative  hot  spring  and  beautiful 
valley  lie  in  the  old  line  across  the  desert.     It  is  an  old    Mexican 
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grant.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  any  man 
who  lives  in  California,  I  think,  that  those  Indians  have  lived  there 
from  time  immemorial.  If  that  can  be  proved,  it  is  their  land.  The 
difficulty  is  in  getting  poor,  weak  Indians  to  give  any  testimony  in 
court  that  sharp  lawyers  will  not  upset.  We  tried  our  best  to  get  the 
owner  to  give  a  release  of  a  portion  of  the  land,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  title  to  the  rest.  Perhaps  he  would  have  done  it  if  he  could 
have  given  a  clear  title  to  it,  but  there  is  another  title  which  is  now  in 
court. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON. —  Our  Woman's  Indian  Association  has  received 
from  its  auxiliaries  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  and  a 
hospital  among  this  people.  I  saw  them  in  council  last  year,  and 
explained  to  them  this  department  of  our  work,  and  asked  if  they 
would  like  it,  and  they  said  yes  ;  and  the  women  made  speeches,  and 
said,  "  Tell  her  we  say  yes."  Our  funds  are  ready,  an  accomplished 
lady  physician  is  ready  to  go  to  the  field,  and  General  Morgan's  de- 
partment has  granted  a  field  matron.  We  have  funds  for  a  cottage 
and  a  hospital,  waiting  for  the  settlement  of  this  suit. 

We  have  never  furnished  funds  for  lawsuits:  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  of  gentlemen  is  exactly  for  that  purpose.  We  have  eight 
departments  of  practical  work,  but  legal  work  is  not  one. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Moore,  of  Michigan,  then  read  the  following  paper: 


OUR    POLICY   TOWARD    THE    MISSION    INDIANS. 

BY  HON.   JOSEPH    B.    MOORE. 

Knowing  how  superficial  the  knowledge  is  that  a  stranger  obtains 
of  a  strange  people  in  a  few  weeks'  observation,  it  is  with  much  hesi- 
tancy that  I  comply  with  the  request  of  our  worthy  host  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Mission  Indians.  I  yield  to  this 
request  more  readily,  however,  believing  that  I  cannot  go  far  wrong 
without  calling  out  suggestions  from  men  whose  thoughtfulness  and 
long  experience  will  give  to  their  words  great  weight,  and  put  me 
right. 

The  first  suggestion  I  have  to  make  about  these  people  is  that  we 
should  be  just  to  them.  It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  they  have  re- 
ceived just  treatment  heretofore  from  the  white  race. 

They  have  been  regarded  as  legitimate  prey.  Their  numbers  have 
greatly  decreased.  Their  estate  has  been  taken  from  them  upon  one 
pretext  and  another.  These  Indians  live  now  upon  between  twenty 
and  thirty  reservations  scattered  through  Southern  California,  and 
upon  lands  they  hold  through  long  occupancy.  Some  of  the  reserva- 
tions are  upon  the  Colorado  Desert,  where  there  is  little  arable  land, 
a  scanty  water  supply,  and  no  employment  for  the  men. 

These  Indians,  as  a  rule,  live  in  villages.  Each  band  or  village 
selects  one  of  its  number  as  a  captain,  and  others  as  magistrates  and 
constables ;  but  the  selection  made  by  them  must  be  approved  by  the 
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Indian  agent  who,  for  the  United  States  government,  has  supervision 
of  them  all. 

Several  schools  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  occasional  supplies  are  furnished  to  the  Indians. 

Many  of  them  have  comfortable  houses,  though  the  homes  of  most 
of  them  are  temporary  affairs.  Some  farming  is  done,  some  fruit 
grown.  Many  of  the  men  find  employment  as  shearers  of  sheep  for 
the  farmers,  and  as  ditchers  for  the  Irrigating  Company.  They  are 
skillful  workers  in  both  of  these  lines,  and  earn  good  wages  when 
they  work.  They  have  some  capacity  for  self-government,  as  is 
shown  by  the  selection  by  them,  as  a  rule,  of  their  ablest  men  as  cap- 
tains and  magistrates,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  rude  justice. 

I  cite  an  instance :  A  young,  vigorous  man,  a  member  of  the  little 
village  under  the  San  Bernardino  mountain,  came  home,  when  drunk, 
and  beat  his  young  wife.  It  was  not  his  first  offence,  and  the  men 
of  the  village  assembled  to  discuss  his  case.  It  was  decided  that 
justice  required  that  he  should  be  whipped,  and  the  captain  was 
directed  to  perform  that  pleasant  duty.  The  captain  was  not  a  man 
to  shirk  responsibility :  he  applied  the  whips  so  vigorously  that  the 
young  fellow  soon  cried  out  with  pain,  and  agreed  not  to  repeat  his 
offence.  Many  people  think  an  application  of  Mission  Indian  justice 
to  the  wife-beater  would  not  be  out  of  place  even  in  civilized  com- 
munities. 

These  people  also  have  a  religious  side  to  their  nature,  as  is 
shown  by  their  attendance  upon  Protestant  worship  at  the  little 
church  near  Banning,  and  their  attendance  and  contributions  to  vari- 
ous Catholic  Missions  found  at  some  of  the  reservations. 

More  especially  is  this  shown  by  such  fiestas  as  the  EagU  Fiesta^ 
which  was  witnessed  by  Miss  Salmon  and  her  mother  July  5,  1890,  at 
Rincon.  Some  months  before,  the  boys  of  the  band  had  discovered 
two  eagles'  nests  away  up  the  sides  of  the  cafion.  The  nests  had 
been  watched  almost  constantly.  When  the  young  eagles  were  nearly 
ready  to  fly,  men  were  let  down  over  the  cliffs,  with  ropes  about 
their  bodies,  to  get  the  young  eagles.  The  old  eagles  screamed,  but 
did  not  fight.  When  the  young  eagle  was  secured,  the  crowd  cried, 
"  He  is  caught,"  and  couriers  were  sent  out  to  announce  that  fact. 
A  procession  was  formed,  and  the  eagle  carried  in  triumph  out 
to  the  village,  where  it  was  put  in  a  willow  pen  which  had  been 
prepared  for  it.  The  eagle  was  kept  there  about  three  months,  and 
anybody  who  would  could  go  and  talk  to  the  bird  and  give  it  mes- 
sages to  be  delivered  to  the  dead  who  had  gone  on  before. 

When  the  bird  had  grown  strong,  so  that  it  could  endure  a  long 
journey,  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  village  assembled  in 
the  evening,  and  with  much  ceremony  started  a  great  fire,  upon 
which  new  calico  and  fine  baskets  were  thrown  as  propitiations  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  also  as  presents  to  the  dead.  Before  the  break  of 
day  the  eagle  was  strangled  to  death,  and  wrapped  about  with  new 
calico.  The  fire  was  made  hotter  and  hotter,  the  eagle  was  thrown 
upon  the  fire,  and  the  people  wailed  in  a  most  pathetic  way.  As  the 
god  of  day  made  its  appearance  in  the  east,  the  bird  was  consumed, 
and  the  people  all  danced  and  rejoiced ;  for,  as  they  thought,  it 
carried  to  their  departed  friends  their  gifts  and  words  of  endearment. 
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Then  all  gave  money,  as  they  could,  to  one  of  their  number,  who 
distributed  it  to  the  old  and  destitute. 

Some  of  these  Indians  have  executive  ability  of  a  high  order,  as  is 
shown  by  such  examples  as  John  Marongo  at  the  village  near  Ban- 
ning, and  by  Pio  Amazo  at  La  Jola,  both  of  whom,  amid  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  have  built  comfortable  homes,  set  out  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  are  educating  their  children,  and  in  all  ways 
seem  to  be  living  lives  which  would  in  any  man  be  worthy  of 
commendation. 

As  a  rule,  too,  the  Indians  are  honest,  and  will  not  steal.  They 
are  true  to  their  friends,  and  are  not  vindictive.  Some  of  them  take 
kindly  to  education,  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  their  children. 

The  government  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  well  attended  and  well 
taught.  I  cannot  pass  mention  of  the  schools  without  commending 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  teachers, — educated,  devoted  women, 
who  are  spending  their  best  years  among  these  people. 

Without  desiring  to  discriminate,  I  mention  especially  the  work 
done  by  Miss  Ora  Salmon  at  Rincon.  This  lady,  with  her  mother, 
lives  among  these  people,  teaching  them  in  the  school.  Mrs.  Salmon 
came  from  near  Atlanta,  and  bought  from  a  Mexican  a  little  ranch 
just  off  the  reservation.  More  valuable  even  than  the  school  work 
are  the  object-lessons  to  be  found  in  a  well-conducted  house,  a 
garden  of  flowers,  and  an  orchard  of  fruit,  managed  with  taste,  skill, 
and  success.  The  adults,  as  well  as  the  children,  get  valuable 
lessons  here. 

Seven  miles  from  Rincon  Miss  Golsh,  an  intelligent  young  woman, 
is  successfully  teaching.  The  nearest  white  person  is  seven  miles 
away, —  when  we  were  there,  she  had  not  seen  a  white  person  for 
some  months, —  and  yet  this  young  woman  pursues  her  work  with 
zeal  and  without  fear.  I  mention  these  two,  because  we  had  occasion 
to  see  good  results  from  what  they  were  doing.  I  have  no  doubt 
other  teachers  are  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  pupils  take  more  kindly  to  drawing  and  music  than  to  mathe- 
matics, some  of  the  girls  attaining  great  skill  with  the  needle. 

If  one  is  to  tell  the  entire  truth  of  these  people,  he  is  compelled  to 
say  they  have  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues.  They  have  little  energy, 
unless  their  work  is  directed  by  another.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  in- 
veterate gamesters,  and  will  risk  almost  anything  they  have  on  a 
game  of  chance,  and  upon  eveiy  opportunity  will  drink  to  excess. 
They  are  not  inclined  to  continuous  labor,  and  take  little  "heed 
for  the  morrow." 

The  reservations  upon  which  they  live  were  created  by  executive 
order,  the  President  issuing  his  proclamation  designating  the  lands 
to  be  embraced  in  a  given  reservation.  The  theory  has  been  that 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  more  land  was  occupied  by 
the  Indians  than  was  needed,  it  could  be  opened  to  settlement  by  an 
order  by  the  President. 

It  has  been  found  upon  more  than  one  occasion  that  lands  which 
had  been  occupied  by  these  people  for  many  generations  and  upon 
which  were  orchards,  and  where  their  fathers  had  lived  and  were 
buried,  had  been  opened  for  settlement, —  the  first  knowledge  of 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Indian  occupant   from    the  white   man, 
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who  came  to  tell  him  to  vacate  his  humble  home,  to  leave  his  or- 
chards anvi  the  dust  of  his  fathers.  The  reservations  had  no  perma- 
nancy.  No  man  could  tell,  if  he  made  improvements,  that  they 
might  not  be  made  for  some  energetic  but  greedy  white  man.  Even 
while  the  land  was  occupied  as  a  reservation,  it  was  held  in  common, 
the  captain  usually  assigning  to  the  individual  the  land  he  was  to  cul- 
tivate and  occupy. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  some  of  these  red  men  have  been 
so  observant  of  the  arts  of  the  small  politician  as  to  use  their  official 
position  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  by  rewarding  their  friends 
and  punishing  their  enemies  in  the  distribution  of  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy of  land. 

The  only  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  captain  was  to  the  Indian 
agent.  Where  the  agent  and  the  captain  worked  together,  as  they  some- 
times did,  the  appeal  would  avail  little.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
one  who  had  occupied  a  plat  of  land  for  a  series  of  years,  and  had 
erected  a  comfortable  house  and  put  out  an  orchard,  was  compelled 
to  give  it  up,  and  see  it  go  into  the  hands  of  a  much  less  worthy 
member  of  the  community  who  had  been  useful  to  the  captain. 

The  tenure  of  the  holdings  was  so  uncertain  as  to  discourage  a 
more  ambitious  man  than  the  resident  of  a  country,  where  a  man  can 
sleep  out  of  doors  for  more  than  eight  months  in  the  year  without  the 
risk  of  taking  cold. 

There  is  on  the  reservations,  as  they  now  exist,  enough  arable  land, 
and  an  abundance  of  water,  if  properly  used,  for  the  reasonable  wants 
of  all  the  Mission  Indians  in  California.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
these  Indians  that  the  reservations  are  small  and  near  the  whites,  for 
all  who  desire  it  can  get  work. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  of  this 
tribe  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary  intelligence,  and  within 
whose  reach  are  the  opportunities,  to  enable  him  to  earn  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 

But  there  should  be  no  reservations  existing  at  the  will  of  any  man, 
however  good  he  may  be.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  to-day  the  reserva- 
tions for  the  first  time  are  permanent.  Even  the  President  cannot 
take  away  any  of  the  lands. 

The  Indians  on  the  desert  should  be  persuaded,  if  possible,  to 
come  to  localities  like  Banning,  where  there  is  arable  land  and 
water  for  them,  where  their  children  could  have  the  advantages  of 
schools.  I  would  not,  however,  make  this  compulsory,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  desert  Indians  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
tribe  that,  when  they  see  the  other  Indians  getting  on,  I  think  they 
will  move  of  their  own  volition.  The  lands  should  no  longer  be 
held  in  common.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  land  should  be  allotted 
to  individuals,  with  proper  safeguards  against  its  alienation  by  the 
Indians  either  by  sale  or  the  incurring  of  debt.  This  should  con- 
tinue for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the  individual  Indian 
to  learn  how  valuable  the  ownership  of  land  is.  I  think  the  time 
fixed  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  twenty-five  years,  is  sufficient. 

After  this  time  has  expired  the  lands  should  be  subject  to  barter 
and  sale,  like  any  lands.  Since  the  Mission  Indian  Commission 
performed  its  work,  Congress  has  made  provision  for  the  allotment 
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of  the  lands,  and  that  work  is  now  going  on.  Systems  of  irrigation 
must  be  established,  which  are  essential  to  successful  farming  in 
Southern  California.  The  schools  now  existing  must  be  strength- 
ened, and  new  day  schools  established  where  needed.  A  training- 
school  is  now  building  at  Paris,  from  which  excellent  results  are 
anticipated.  In  these  schools  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils  the 
fact  that  soon  they  will  cease  to  be  wards  of  the  nation,  that  their 
destinies  will  be  left  in  their  own  hands. 

Allegiance  to  the  tribes  should  cease.  The  tribal  relation  should 
be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible.  That  is  being  done  by  the  action 
of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  I  believe  will  be  brought  about  by 
them.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Indian  agent  may  not  go.  The 
property  rights  of  these  Indians  should  be  respected  and  protected. 
Since  I  came  here,  I  learn  that  an  attempt  is  now  made  to  take  from 
them,  by  process  of  law,  a  property  at  Warner's  Ranch  worth  not  less 
than  $50,000.  The  wonder  is  that  the  attempt  was  not  made  to  take 
the  lands  by  force,  as  would  have  been  done  a  few  years  ago,  and 
was  done  at  Santa  Ysabel. 

The  Indians  should  be  regarded  as  citizens,  with  the  right  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  to  vote  and  be  voted  for.  They  should  be  punished 
when  they  violate  the  law,  and  their  persons  and  property  be  protected 
when  they  obey  the  law.  They  should  be  given  to  understand  that 
they  must  work  if  they  would  live.  Of  course,  all  these  things  can- 
not be  brought  about  in  a  day.  The  policy  of  the  government,  as 
indicated  by  the  act  of  Congress  which  created  the  Mission  Indian 
Commission  and  defined  its  duties,  of  which  commission  Mr.  Albert 
K.  Smiley  was  chairman,  is  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this  paper. 

I  am  not  in  any  sense  an  Indian  enthusiast ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
the  recent  acts  of  Congress  which  are  being  put  in  force  now  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  these  people,  and  will  fully  justify  the 
expectation  of  their  friends. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Eastman,  as  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  Indian  attainments  and 
character. 

Miss  Sybil  Carter,  of  White  Earth,  Minn.,  then  spoke  upon  the 
subject,  "Work  and  Wages  for  Indian  Women." 

Miss  Carter. — For  twenty  years  I  have  been  earning  my  own  liv- 
ing. In  gratitude  for  what  has  been  done  for  me,  I  want  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  Indian  women.  I  am  an  independent  worker,  trying 
to  carry  out  an  idea.  That  idea  is  that  these  people  need  work,  and 
I  am  going  to  test  whether  they  are  lazy  or  not. 

What  do  the  women  do  ?  In  the  spring,  of  a  sudden,  they  disap- 
pear from  the  lace-room  for  about  a  month.  They  go  to  make  the 
sugar  for  the  year.  After  a  little  while  the  berries  come,  and  again 
my  Indian  women  drop  out  of  the  lace-room.  They  are  gone  to  pick 
berries  to  send  down  to  the  markets.  A  little  further  on  comes  the 
cranberry  season,  and  off  they  go  ;  a  little  later  still  the  fish  season, 
when  they  get  in  all  the  fish  for  the  winter's  need;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  wild  rice  must  be  gathered  in.     And  my  work  is  sand- 
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wiched  in  at  the  times  when  they  have  nothing  to  do.  They  are 
more  industrious  than  I  had  any  idea  of  till  I  lived  among  them. 

What  am  I  trying  to  do  ?  Give  them  work,  and  pay  them  for  it. 
At  present  they  are  making  lace.  I  have  great  thoughts  in  my  mind 
as  to  what  they  may  do  after  a  while.  But  I  cannot  have  the  lace 
made  fast  enough  for  the  orders  that  come  in.  I  do  not  expect  to 
establish  a  permanent  lace-factory.  I  am  only  trying  to  settle  them 
down  to  some  permanent  work.  When  I  took  hold  of  a  few  Indian 
women,  they  were  nothing  but  bundles  of  dirty  rags.  Go  now  into 
the  little  White  Earth  lace-room,  and  you  will  find  clean  women, 
improving  so  rapidly  that  you  would  scarcely  believe  it  possible. 
They  have  made  already  more  than  two  thousand  yards  of  lace,  and 
some  of  the  patterns  will  amaze  you.  They  do  not  yet  make  their 
own  designs,  but  perhaps  they  will  after  a  while.  They  are  not 
stupid  in  the  least :  they  are  not  lazy  in  the  least.  They  have  only 
been  idle,  from  being  put  off  in  a  corner.  Now  we  are  aspiring  to 
something  different  from  lace.  Not  all  the  women  can  make  lace, 
and  I  have  promised  myself  and  those  women  that  anybody  who 
wants  work  shall  have  it.  They  are  very  fond  of  making  bead-work, 
and  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  might  make  it  salable.  I  have  been 
buying  beads  in  the  East,  and  am  going  to  show  some  tapestry  at  the 
World's  Fair  which  I  think  will  amaze  all  the  friends  of  the  Indians. 

A  word  about  our  hospital  work.  We  are  not  only  trying  to  make 
lace-makers :  we  are  trying  to  make  them  happy  and  comfortable  in 
their  homes,  and  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy  by  their  own 
exertions.  We  have  a  little  hospital  at  White  Earth,  with  a  physician 
whom  the  government  sends.  One  day,  not  long  ago,  a  pathetic 
thing  happened.  Our  Indian  deacon  came  and  said  to  me :  "  There 
is  such  a  pitiful  woman  out  here,  and  we  want  to  put  her  in  the 
house  in  the  pasture,  and  let  the  nurse  go  down  once  a  day  and  do 
something  for  her.  She  is  too  dirty  to  put  in  the  hospital."  I  said, 
"  Bring  her  right  in,  and  we  will  take  as  good  care  of  her  as  we  can." 
Four  Indian  women  brought  her  in  on  a  blanket.  Such  a  sight  I 
The  woman  had  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  had  fallen,  a  week  be- 
fore, on  the  ground,  and  had  stayed  on  the  ground  in  a  little  Indian 
wigwam  in  her  wet  clothes  a  whole  week.  We  washed  her,  and  put 
her  in  a  clean  little  white  bed,  and  sent  for  her  daughter.  Never  will 
I  forget  what  the  Indian  daughter  said.  She  stood  with  clasped 
hands  at  the  foot  of  the  little  white  bed,  and  said :  "  Mamma, 
mamma !  More'n  eighty  year  old  I  Never  in  bed  before, —  too  sick 
know  it ! "  We  nursed  her  a  week,  and  she  passed  away.  Are  they 
grateful  ?  Those  men  and  women  took  the  body  of  the  poor  woman, 
and  put  it  in  the  ground ;  but  they  came  back,  and  called  for  me  to 
come  to  the  front  door.  They  thanked  me  with  tears  rolling  over 
their  faces.  They  said  :  "  We  never  knew  so  well  before  what  you 
were  trying  to  do  for  us.  We  will  try  and  be  white  people,  at  heart 
and  through  and  through." 

Do  they  want  work  ?  Forty-five  women  came  to  me  at  Red  Lake 
to  beg  me  to  give  them  a  teacher.  One  of  them  said  :  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  story.  A  year  ago  I  got  the  Indian  women  together,  and  asked 
them  if  they  did  not  want  to  work  and  earn  money  as  the  white 
women  did.     So  the   Indian  women  came  together  one   day  every 
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week  for  a  whole  winter.  And  then,  when  we  had  made  all  our 
prettiest  things,  we  took  them  to  the  store  at  the  agency,  thinking 
they  could  buy  them  for  us.  And  the  store-man  laughed  at  us,  and 
said 'they  were  so  dirty  and  they  were  so  ugly!  We  did  not  know 
they  were  dirty  and  ugly.  We  thought  they  were  pretty;  but  he 
would  not  buy  them.  We  heard  that  you  had  a  teacher  down  at 
White  Earth,  and  were  teaching  the  women  to  do  the  white  women's 
work.  O  lady,  cannot  you  send  us  a  teacher  ?  How  we  will  work  ! " 
I  said,  "  When  it  comes  bright,  beautiful  weather,  if  I  send  a  teacher 
to  you,  won't  you  hear  the  woods  calling,  and  go  out  to  pick  berries, 
and  leave  my  teacher  all  alone  ?  "  And  they  said,  "  O  white  sister, 
you  are  a  wise  woman !  "  "  But,"  they  said,  **  we  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  these  things  do  not  pay,  and  we  are  beginning  to  long 
for  some  way  that  we  can  have  regular  work."  Think  of  it, —  the 
Indian  women  said  just  that !  "  If  you  will  give  us  a  teacher,  they 
will  all  see  the  white  woman's  way  is  best." 

And  the  next  day,  as  we  were  driving  away,  we  heard  a  cry,  and 
this  Indian  woman  came  rushing  out,  and  threw  down  a  rush  mat, 
and  made  a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  address,  saying,  '*  Your  face 
looked  kind  yesterday ;  but  white  people  so  frequently  forget  that  I 
wanted  to  bring  you  a  present,  for  you  to  lay  down  in  your  own 
room,  that  you  might  not  forget  you  said  you  would  try  to  find  us  a 
teacher,"  O  my  friends,  I  am  trying  to  work  out  this  problem.  I 
need  your  sympathy  and  your  help.  The  best  work  of  all  in  our 
mission  field  is  that  which  helps  to  make  men  and  women  self-sup>- 
porting  and  self-respecting. 

Mr.  Davis. —  We  all  regret  the  absence  of  Bishop  Whipple.  Let 
me  tell  one  fact,  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  given,  from  this 
White  Earth  reservation.  He  met  an  Indian,  and  asked  about  his 
crops.  They  were  good.  *'And  your  son?"  "He  lost  his  crop 
by  hail,  but  he  has  got  the  money:  he  insured  it."  Here,  surely, 
is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  progress. 

Adjourned  at  i  p.m. 


Friday  Night,  October  14. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Garrett  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  voted  that  the  committee  on  the  Mission  Indians,  the  Law 
Committee,  and  the  Publication  Committee  be  continued  for  one 
year. 

Mission  Indian  Committee. —  Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Moses  Pierce, 
J.  W.  Davis,  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  Hon  Edward  L.  Pierce. 

Law  Committee, —  Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Hon.  William  Strong, 
F,  J.  Stimson,  Austin  Abbott,  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James. 

Publication  Committee, —  President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  H.  O.  Hough- 
ton, Frank  Wood. 

Mr.  Davis  made  a  short  statement  about  the  case  of  the  Mission 
Indians.     He  said  :  — 

Mr.  Davis. —  In  reply  to  several  questions,  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  defence  of  the 
Indians,  on  the  same  condition  that  is  now  prescribed,  that  he  must 
work  without  assured  compensation.  At  the  Conference  three  years 
since  we  received  word  that  led  your  committee  to  feel  that  he  ought 
to  be  strengthened  with  associate  counsel.  They  telegraphed  that  he 
should  have  it  as  he  might  choose.  His  reply  was,  *'  I  do  not  wish 
to  divide  the  honor."  At  that  moment  the  whole  bar  of  California 
was  united  in  the  opinion  that  he  would  fail  in  his  effort.  Even 
among  our  own  friends  there  was  doubt  whether  he  could  maintain 
his  case,  but  his  confidence  was  such  that  he  replied  as  I  have  said. 
He  won  the  case,  to  the  surprise  of  all.  That  is  the  person  whom 
we  desire  to  secure  as  additional  counsel  in  these  new  suits. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  for  the  Business  Committee,  presented  the 
platform  of  the  Conference.  After  some  discussion  the  platform 
was  adopted  as  a  whole,  as  follows :  — 


ri.A'rKOKM     OK     llll':    TKNTH     ANMAL    COXFKKEXCb:    OF    THE 
KKIKNDS   OF  THE   INDIANS. 

In  thU  Conference  in  addition  to  the  usual  reports  from  the  field, 
we  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of  suggestions  and  reports, 
from  perHonal  Innpeclion  of  the  Indian  country,  from  Senator  Dawes; 
Gen,  Mortjttin  the  Indian  Commissioner;  Mn  Roosevelt,  the  United 
Stateii    Civil    Service    Con\missioner,    and   others  whose    previous 
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knowledge  and  experience,  united  with  their  fresh  observations,  have 
given  us  clearer  and  more  definite  ideas  of  the  difficulties,  the  pres- 
ent condition,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Indian  question. 
.  These  reports,  on  the  whole,  are  full  of  promise.  The  allotment 
of  land,  for  instance,  with  the  attendant  conditions  of  citizenship,  has 
progressed  with  great  rapidity,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  too  rap- 
idly. Another  significant  fact  is  the  nearly  simulaneous  expression 
of  most  of  the  leading  Christian  denominations  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  the  recipients  of  government  bounty  for  contract  schools, 
throwing  the  care  of  secular  education  where  it  belongs, —  upon  the 
government. 

We  rejoice  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  facilities  for  Indian  edu- 
cation, in  the  great  improvement  wrought  in  the  government  schools, 
in  the  very  large  increase  of  attendance,  and  in  the  rapid  spread 
among  Indians  of  a  desire  to  educate  their  children.  We  recommend 
the  further  extension  of  the  system  until  provision  shall  be  made 
for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age.  We  urge  upon  the  Indians 
the  importance  ot  allowing  their  children  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  advantages  so  freely  offered  them ;  and  in  cases  where 
parents,  without  good  reason,  refuse  to  educate  their  children,  we 
believe  that  the  government  is  justified,  as  a  last  resort,  in  using 
power  to  compel  attendance.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  rear 
another  generation  of  savages. 

This  Conference  still  feels  the  necessity  of  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  will  sufficiently  protect  the  Indian  on  the  reservation,  and 
facilitate  his  transition  from  a  state  of  pupilage  to  that  of  full  citizen- 
ship. We  consider  it  all-important  that  a  judicial  system  of  some 
kind  should  be  promptly  established  on  the  reservations,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  instruction  of  the  Indians  and  other  persons  during  the 
transition  period,  and  until  the  States  shall  have  assumed  jurisdiction. 

As  an  expression  of  the  views  of  this  Conference  the  following 
platform  is  adopted  :  — 

I.  They  advise  that  the  allotment  of  lands  be  persistently  and 
judiciously  continued  until  there  shall  be  no  further  need  of  Indian 
agents  or  reservation  agencies. 

II.  They  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  national  government 
must  assume  the  common  school  education  of  Indian  children,  making 
it  compulsory  where  necessary. 

III.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  enact  and 
enforce  such  laws  as  will  fully  protect  the  Indian  in  his  relation  to 
other  Indians,  as  well  as  in  his  relations  to  all  other  persons ;  that  as 
soon  as  possible  he  shall  become  self-respecting  and  self-supporting ; 
and  that  also,  until  he  becomes  so,  he  shall  be  protected  from  rob- 
bery through  deceit  or  extortion  by  scheming  lawyers  or  greedy 
land  claimants. 

IV.  They  are  convinced  that  not  only  the  principles  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law  should  be  applied,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  Indian 
service,  but  that  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents,  inspectors,  and 
allotting  agents  should  be  on  account  of  fitness  only,  and  that  those 
holding  these  offices  should  continue  to  hold  them  during  good 
behavior;  and  they  emphatically  condemn  the  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  these  officers  for  partisan  reasons. 
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V.  They  earnestly  appeal  to  all  Christian  people  everywhere  to 
relax  no  effort,  but  rather  to  vie  with  one  another  in  every  effort  to 
bring  the  benign  influence  of  Christian  truth  to  these  people. 

In  presenting  this  platform,  Mr.  Houghton  said  :  — 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  with  regard 
to  any  of  these  propositions.  They  may  seem  to  you  self-evident,  or 
they  may  seem  not  to  reach  the  point  at  which  we  are  aiming.  We 
have  simply  intended  that  they  should  express,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
a  concise  form,  the  views  and  action  of  this  Conference.  But  I 
should  be  unjust  to  myself  if  I  did  not  emphasize  the  last  resolu- 
tion, which  appeals  to  the  Christian  people  of  this  country  to  take  up 
and  carry  forward  the  work  of  Christianizing  and  educating  these 
Indians. 

I  remember,  with  almost  fearful  vividness,  the  first  time  I  came 
here,  when  the  senator,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  looked  to  carry 
forward  our  cause,  presented  a  dark  picture  of  what  was  to  be  the 
result  of  the  allotment  of  lands.  Every  word  that  he  said  was  the 
word  of  a  prophet,  and  has  been  and  will  be  realized  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  us  dreamed  at  that  time. 

Since  I  have  been  last  at  one  of  these  Conferences  I  have  travelled 
very  largely  among  highly  civilized  people,  among  semi-civilized,  and 
barbarous  people ;  and  everywhere  one  idea  was  borne  in  upon  me  : 
that  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  whether  Christian  or 
pagan,  were  ruled,  in  religion  and  everything  else,  by  the  power  of 
force.  Even  Christian  England,  the  drum-beat  of  whose  military 
power  follows  the  sun  in  its  course  round  the  world,  has  maintained 
its  institutions,  from  the  time  when  the  barons  wrested  the  power 
from  the  king  down  to  the  present  House  of  Commons,  by  over- 
bearing force.  We  all  know  that  the  great  empire  of  Russia  is  ruled 
by  an  autocrat  whose  will  is  maintained  by  probably  the  best  disci- 
plined army  in  the  world.  We  go  into  Italy,  and  we  see  that,  although 
the  civil  and  political  power  of  the  Vatican  has  apparently  vanished, 
there  is  still  kept  up  a  show  of  military  force,  and  the  chief  spiritual 
authority  in  the  Roman  Church  regards  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican,  because  he  can  no  longer  wield  this  political  power.  We 
go  into  Egypt,  and  we  see  that  the  Mahometan  religion,  which  was 
planted  by  the  sword,  is  still  maintained  and  supported  by  the  sword, 
and  that  an  English  and  a  Christian  sword.  The  only  dawn  of  light 
that  we  see  is,  when  we  reach  those  islands  discovered  by  Columbus, 
where  the  influence  radiating  from  this  side  of  the  water  seems  to 
stimulate  these  people  to  a  sense  of  manliness  and  individuality, 
which  the  Old  World  never  seems  to  have  appreciated.  Now  we  all 
know  that  the  great  and  radical  difference  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  consists  in  this :  that  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  who 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hugiienots  who  settled  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  in  this  vicinity,  brought  to  this  country  the  idea  that 
power  and  force  rested  in  the  individual,  and  not  in  military  power ; 
that  the  government  was  made  up  by  and  for  the  individual,  and  that 
Christianity  was  the  foundation  of  law.  I  have  thought  many,  many 
times,  during  this  absence,  how  little  we  realize  what  we  owe  to  those 
ideas  implanted  by  the  early  settlers  of  this  country.     It  was  a  God- 
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fearing  country.  Its  influence  has  been  so  gfreat  that,  notwith* 
standing  the  overflowing  into  this  land  of  the  civilization  which  still 
is  so  prominent  on  the  other  side,  we  still  leaven  it  with  the  leaven 
of  Christian  faith  and  love;  and  what  is  good  and  hopeful  in  our 
institutions  springs  from  this  fact. 

It  is  logical  as  well  as  inevitable  that,  if  we  wish  to  elevate  the  Ind* 
ian,  it  must  be  done  in  the  way  the  Puritan  Fathers  elevated  them- 
selves and  their  descendants.  It  is  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands  that  is  to  destroy  the  false  and  build  up  the  true. 
And  it  is  the  individual  working  upon  the  individual ;  the  neighbor 
who  teaches  by  example  and  precept  the  neighbor ;  the  man  who  lifts 
up  the  down-trodden,  he  who  rules  by  love  and  by  sacrifice,  who  ele- 
vates humanity.  And  is  not  it  better  to  die  in  such  a  cause  than  to 
die  in  the  panoply  of  arms,  and  with  swords  in  our  hands  ?  Is  not  it 
better  to  be  beaten  in  the  cause  of  elevating  humanity  than  to  sub- 
due humanity  with  heavy  battalions?  The  theory  which  underlies 
and  stimulates  this  Conference  is  that  humanity  inspired  by  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  the  individual  in  whom  rests  the  power,  and  that 
individuality  spreads  by  sympathy  and  by  interest  through  every 
other  individual.  This  is  the  lesson  which  this  Conference  empha- 
sizes; namely,  the  more  we  seek  to  elevate  and  lift  up  the  down- 
trodden, the  more  we  elevate  ourselves.  We  are  only  the  greatest  of 
all  when  we  are  the  servants  of  all. 

The  Conference  then  listened  to  a  song  by  Mrs.  Hector  Hall ;  and 
Miss  Proctor  recited  her  ballad  of  "Queen  Isabella's  Jewels." 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce. —  Every  one  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  legislative  bodies  realizes  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  public  meti  to  questions  like  that  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. Take  the  subject  of  prison  reform,  for  instance.  Prominent 
men  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  reform  a  convict,  or  that 
such  a  question  is  only  for  women  and  ministers.  The  same  is  true 
of  civil  service  reform ;  and  a  man  who  has  been  laid  in  his  grave 
within  two  months,  his  memory  covered  with  the  benedictions  of  mill- 
ions, was  called  by  a  successful  politician  a  "man-milliner.'*  On 
the  Indian  question  it  ist  equally  difficult  to  gain  the  attention  of 
public  men.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  their  voices  on  a  question  of 
economy  or  of  internal  improvement ;  but,  when  you  come  to  an 
enterprise  in  which  there  is  no  money  and  no  votes,  it  is  not  easy  to 
secure  their  co-operation.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  those  who  ap- 
preciate such  work  as  this,  and  who  appreciate  the  public  men  who  are 
willing  to  turn  away  from  the  prizes  of  public  life  and  devote  them- 
selves to  work  such  as  this,  should  commemorate  it  in  a  body  like 
this.  I  offer  this  memorandum,  which  I  move  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  this  Conference  : 

This  Conference  deems  it  wise  to  refrain  ordinarily  from  the  formal 
commendation  of  living  persons.  But  exceptional  circumstances  seem 
to  justify,  in  a  single  instance,  a  departure  from  this  habit  of  reserve. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Dawes  of 
his  purpose  to  retire  from  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  present  term  in  March  next,  is  a  fitting  opportunity  to  put  on 
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record  the  profound  appreciation  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  Indian  rights  and  Indian  civilization,  which  is  felt  not  only  by  the 
members  of  this  Conference,  but  by  all  the  friends  of  that  cause  in 
the  country,  whether  toilers  in  the  field  or  striving  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  Congress  and  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  in 
its  behalf. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  been  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  from  1879  continuously  to  the  present  time.  During  that 
period  he  has  been  earnest  and  effective  in  carrying  legislation  and 
obtaining  appropriations  needed  to  promote  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  Indian  people.  Without  enumerating  his  services  on  these 
points,  which,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  will  cover  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  act  concerning  land  in  severalty 
and  citizenship  for  the  Indians,  approved  Feb.  8,  1887,  which  was 
carried  by  his  ability  and  tact  and  the  confidence  reposed  by  his 
associates  in  his  integrity  and  wisdom.  This  act,  bearing  his  name, 
was  no  ordinary  statute  :  it  declared  a  new  system  and  a  new  policy ; 
it  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  enterprise  of  lifting  a  race  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  Christian  manhood. 

Not  only  as  the  author  of  legislation  has  Mr.  Dawes  assisted  the 
Indian  movement.  In  visits  to  the  tribes  on  their  reservations,  in 
personal  observation  of  their  needs,  in  intercourse  with  their  official 
protectors  and  with  teachers  engaged  in  their  education,  in  his  at- 
tendance on  these  and  similar  conferences  of  persons  seeking  to  pro- 
tect and  elevate  the  Indian,  he  has  kept  his  mind  open  to  the  chang- 
ing phases  of  the  question,  and  has  been  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  associations  and  individuals  working 
for  the  same  cause.  The  history  of  this  race,  now  rising  to  civiliza- 
tion and  merging  itself  in  the  mass  of  the  American  people,  written 
hereafter  when  there  shall  be  no  Indian  question,  will  place  among 
its  foremost  benefactors  the  name  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
saying:  — 

There  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  saying  what  one  would  wish  to  say 
%n  behalf  of  such  resolutions,  with  the  subject  of  them  facing  you. 
But  my  friend  Mr.  Dawes  has  been  in  public  life  long  enough,  I  sus- 
ipect,  not  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  what  may  be  said  either  in  his 
ip raise  or  the  reverse.  Public  men  soon  learn,  if  they  are  to  sleep 
"well  of  nights  and  have  steady  nerves,  to  regard  praise  and  blame  as 
equally  unworthy  of  special  consideration  by  them.  The  man  is  hap- 
pily constituted  who  is  philosopher  enough  to  listen  to  that  which  is 
flattering  and  that  which  is  disparaging  with  substantially  the  same 
feelings. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  my  friend  Senator  Dawes  was  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  then  chairman  of  that  very  interesting  committee  to  members  of 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Elections, —  the  committee  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  furnish  to  their  party  friends  in  the  body  the  reasons 
for  always  supporting  the  claim  of  the  man  who  belongs  to  their  own 
party.  The  reports  that  came  from  that  committee  may  be  examined, 
and  they  will  sustain  fully  this  statement :  that  the  law,  precisely  as 
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it  was,  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Dawes  on  every  question,  let  it  hit 
where  it  might.  Indeed,  a  leading  partisan  from  my  own  State  sug- 
gested to  me  once,  "  There  is  but  one  fault  with  our  Massachusetts 
friend :  he  stands  up  so  straight  that  practically  he  belongs  to  the 
other  side."  He  passed  to  the  Senate,  and  there  became  what  is 
described  in  the  resolution  which  I  am  to  second.  How  well  it  was 
said  by  Mr.  Pierce,  in  his  opening  remarks,  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  duty  devolving  upon  all  public  officers,  and  especially  upon 
Congress,  which  they  cannot  find  time  to  consider  I  The  subject  of 
civil  service  reform,  for  instance,  which  he  named;  the  Mormon 
question  ;  —  there  is  a  world  of  such  questions,  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  you  can  hardly  expect  the  aver- 
age Congressman  to  give  serious  attention  to.  Therefore,  the  interest 
and  the  importance  of  just  such  assemblages  as  this,  where  those 
who  are  versed  in  these  affairs  shall  discuss  them  freely  and  shall 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  example  of  Mr.  Dawes 
upon  this  question,  going  into  such  an  assembly  as  this,  meeting  its 
members  regularly,  giving  them  the  advantages  of  his  superior  oppor- 
tunities and  experience,  is  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation.  And 
I  am  glad  to  see  here  tonight,  following  that  example,  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Civil  Service  Reform,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^ 
and,  perhaps,  other  public  officers.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  has  been  well  said  to-night,  is  not  a  government  of  force.  It 
is  a  government  of  opinion  ;  and  therefore  every  good  citizen  should 
give  encouragement  to  any  association,  society,  or  conference  that 
takes  up  some  particular  reform  and  makes  it,  year  after  year,  their 
business  to  urge  its  adoption, —  not  giving  up,  not  failing  in  hearty 
but  going  on  until  it  is  embodied  in  legislation.  This  is  what  Mr, 
Dawes  has  been  engaged  iA  doing  now  for  almost  forty  years.  And 
therefore  it  is  well  that  people  who  desire  to  encourage  independence 
and  good  work  in  public  life  should  regard  with  approval  every  just 
estimate  of  the  character  and  services  of  such  a  man.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  second  these  resolutions. 

I  should  stop  here,  but  during  my  recent  visit  to  New  York  I  met 
Bishop  Whipple,  who  said  to  me  how  much  he  regretted  that  his 
duties  in  the  Episcopal  Convention  prevented  his  attendance  here. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  when  a  man  is  doing  a  good  thing,  I  believe  in  giv- 
ing him  the  credit  of  it ;  and  I  wish  you  would  say,  if  you  have  the 
opportunity,  that  I  appreciate  fully  and  approve  altogether  the  con- 
duct and  the  work  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs."  We  who* 
are  here  are  supposed  to  be  anxiously  trying  to  help  the  down-trodden^ 
oppressed,  and  feeble  part  of  our  population.  What  we  succeed  in 
doing  will  be  a  joy  and  a  satisfaction  to  us  every  day  of  our  lives* 
But,  whether  succeeding  or  failing,  all  who  engage  in  helping  up  the 
brother  who  is  down  and  oppressed  do  succeed  in  helping  themselves* 
They  are  the  happier  and  the  better  for  the  work.  This  beloved  poet 
of  ours,  the  mild  glow  of  whose  descending  orb  is  still  lingering  in  all 
our  air, —  Mr.  Whittier, —  says, — 

**  We  brin^  no  costly  holocaust, 
We  raise  no  sculptured  stone  : 
He  serves  Christ  best  who  loveth  best 
His  brothers  and  our  own." 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Moses  Pierce,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Senator  Dawes. —  I  need  not  say  to  my  friends  here  that  I  am  taken 
altogether  by  surprise.  I  have  spoken  frequently  in  my  life  and  to 
many  audiences  and  upon  many  subjects,  but  never  before  have  I 
been  placed  in  so  embarrassing  a  position  as  your  generous  and  over- 
appreciative  kindness  has  placed  me  in. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  more  than  to  express  my  profound 
thanks,  and  to  add  my  apprehension  that  the  world  will  say  that  I 
have  not  deserved  what  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  put  upon  the 
permanent  record  of  an  association  which  has  its  origin  and  its  high- 
est efforts  consecrated  to  a  cause  so  noble  as  that  of  elevating  human 
beings  from  degradation  to  the  highest  plane  that  human  life  is  cap- 
able of  reaching.  I  have  felt  that  the  kindness  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  keeping  me  in  the  public  service  so  long  as  they  have, 
required  at  my  hands  that  I  should  pay  back  to  them  that  which  is 
described  by  the  word  fidelity ;  and  that  having  earned,  if  possible, 
the  right  to  appropriate  that  single  word  to  the  public  work  which  has 
fallen  to  my  lot,  I  should  be  content.  I  feel  to-night  that  this  unex- 
pected tribute  is  some  evidence  that  in  your  minds  I  have  earned  that 
word.  I  shall  take  that ;  and,  if  my  children  care  to  write  it  over  my 
grave,  I  shall  be  content. 

This  work,  in  which  you  and  I  have  been  engaged  together,  has 
been  to  me  a  work  of  love.  I  hardly  know  now  how  I  happened  to 
fall  into  it,  but  it  has  been  growing  in  interest  and  importance  upon 
me  from  the  beginning ;  and  for  every  hour  I  have  spent  in  it  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  spend  another.  I  have  been  glad  to  co-operate 
with  this  association,  and  with  men  in  public  service,  in  carrying  out 
the  wise  measures  which  have  been  devised  and  stimulated  and  made 
possible  here.  And,  if  I  have  at  all  aided  others  in  this  great  work, 
and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  push  it  on  where  it  can  be  safely  left, 
I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  work.  There  is  nothing  connected  with 
it  that  I  have  a  right  to  appropriate  to  myself  :  there  is  nothing  that 
others  have  not  as  much  share  in  accomplishing  as  I  have  had.  The 
severalty  bill,  to  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  attach  my  name,  was 
manufactured,  or  put  in  operation,  before  it  passed  into  this  law,  in 
a  bill  which  Miss  Fletcher  helped  me  make,  and  which  I  am  indebted 
to  her  for  having  made  ;  and  it  approved  itself  before  it  went  into  the 
form  of  law.  I  stand  in  reference  to  that  very  much  as  Americus 
Vespuccius  stands  to  Columbus. 

But  what  little  I  could  do  I  have  done ;  and  it  gratifies  me  to  feel 
that  the  work  is  to  be  left  in  good  hands,  and  that  it  will  not  suffer 
because  it  is  necessary  that  older  men  shall  give  place  to  younger 
men.  I  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  work  with  an  undying  inter- 
est. I  shall  rejoice  in  its  success.  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  the  last 
Indian  take  on  a  self-supporting  Christian  citizenship.  I  think  it  will 
be  early,  I  feel  it  will  be  early ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  in 
my  lifetime.  All  the  regret  I  have  in  leaving  the  public  service  is 
connected  with  this  work.  I  should  like,  if  it  were  wise,  to  continue 
in  it,  and  be  in  at  the  end.  But  it  is  not  wise  that  I  should  under- 
take that.     And  now  that  I  come  here,  probably  for  the  last  time,  and 
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join  with  you  in  this  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting,  all  at  once  I  am 
over-whelmed  with  this  tribute  to  the  feeble  but  nevertheless  earnest 
and  faithful  work  which  I  have  endeavored  to  do.  I  have  never  ex- 
pected so  much  compensation  for  the  time  and  the  labor  which  I  have 
expended.  All  that  I  can  say  —  I  wish  it  was  all  I  had  undertaken 
to  say  —  is  that  I  thank  you  from  my  heart. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  We  wish  that  we  could  be  sure  that  Senator  Dawes's 
mantle  would  rest  upon  some  one  else  in  the  Senate.  I  fear  we  can 
hardly  expect  it. 

Miss  Fletcher. —  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  let  this 
question  pass  without  bringing  here  some  of  the  words  concerning 
Senator  Dawes,  that  are  so  full  of  life  and  feeling,  from  the  Indians. 

The  people  know  him,  and  they  bless  him.  The  men  and  the 
women  know  him,  and  they  bless  him.  And  when  I  was  leaving  my 
work  among  the  Nez  Percys,  as  I  drove  out  of  the  cafion  of  the 
Clearwater,  I  passed  a  little  house  where  lived  a  very  old  woman, — 
a  woman  who  remembers  when  the  first  white  man  crossed  the  conti- 
nent. She  saw  Lewis  and  Clarke.  A  long,  long  trail  is  in  her 
memory,  back  to  those  old  days ;  and  along  her  life  have  come  many 
experiences.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  has  been  the  joy  and  the 
glory  which  has  come  in  a  Christian  belief,  in  the  enlarging  of  her 
heart  from  the  simple  nature-worship  to  the  broad  worship  and  love 
of  humanity  which  Christ  reveals.  She  was  lying  on  a  little  pallet, 
for  she  is  almost  blind  ;  and,  as  my  wagon  passed,  she  asked,  '*  What 
was  that  ? "  And  being  told  that  I  was  there,  going  away,  she  said, 
**  Stop  her."  And  the  woman,  her  grand-daughter,  came  out  and 
said,  "  Stop."  And  we  checked  the  horses,  and  the  old  woman  rose 
and  came  out  to  my  wagon.  She  said,  *'  I  can  hardly  see  you,  but  I 
know  you ;  and  you  must  not  go  away  without  my  blessing,  for  what 
you  have  brought  to  my  people, —  a  place  in  this  land  of  their  birth." 

I  brought  the  gift  of  Senator  Dawes. 

Rev.  Denis  Wortman,  in  a  happy  speech,  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference the  following  resolution  :  — 

This  convention  of  friends  of  the  Indian,  assembled  for  the  tenth  time  on  this 
beautiful  and  now  historic  mountain,  desires  to  express,  in  the  strongest  and  yet 
most  delicate  manner,  its  sense  of  indebtedness  to  that  thoughtful  generosity  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  whereby  not  only  congenial  spirits  become  acquaintances  and 
friends,  but  active  workers  in  the  field,  officers  of  the  civil  and  military  departments 
of  the  government,  and  the  lay  friends  of  Indian,  East  and  West,  people  of  more 
or  less  diversity  of  view,  are  brought  into  sympathetic  touch  and  wiser  and  heartier 
endeavor  for  the  rescue  of  this  perishing  race.  We  bless  God  we  can  feel  sure 
that  these  successive  gatherings,  which  have  received  such  governmental  and  gen- 
eral countenance,  have  in  turn  inspired  and  awakened  new  and  profitable  efforts  for 
the  Christian  solution  of  these  perplexing  and  all-important  Indian  problems.  It 
is  with  a  hearty  •*  God  bless  you  "  that  we  leave  Mohonk. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  seconded  this  resolution,  saying :  — 

I  doubt  if  any  man  not  in  political  life  can  understand  the  debt 
owing  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Smiley,  to  such  a  convention  as  is  gath- 
ered here.  We  need  particularly,  in  this  country,  men  who  will  do 
non-remunerative  work ;   and  nowhere  do  we  need  them  more  than  in 
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politics.  Nowhere  do  we  need  more  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
man  who,  in  public  life,  is  striving  to  live  up  to  a  principle,  to  accom- 
plijfth  work  for  which  he  can  expect  no  reward  in  political  life  itself. 
And  that  can  be  done  best  by  just  such  meetings  as  this.  I  do  not 
think  you  yourselves  know  how  much  heart  you  put  into  the  men  who 
are  striving  to  do  the  things  which  you  are  encouraging  them  in, 
when  you  show  them  that  you  are  aware  of  what  they  are  trying  to 
do,  and  that  you  are  trying  to  help  them. 

Such  a  convention  as  this  is  purely  and  characteristically  American. 
Now  there  are  many  things  that  are  purely  and  characteristically 
American  that  we  cannot  look  upon  with  unadulterated  pride,  and 
often  he  is  the  best  American  who  most  fearlessly  points  out  Ameri- 
can failings;  although  I  must  also  say  that  I  think  the  habit  which 
some  of  our  good  friends  fall  into,  of  indiscriminate  and  fretful  and 
interminable  criticism,  is  even  more  pernicious  than  indiscriminate 
and  incessant  laudation.  But  this  meeting  is  something  that  is 
purely  American.  It  could  not  take  place,  for  such  objects,  under 
such  conditions,  in  any  other  country.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
will  go  to  our  homes  better  Americans,  more  proud  of  America,  and 
more  confident  in  her  future,  because  of  the  cordial,  generous,  and 
open-hearted  hospitality  for  which  we  are  your  debtors. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  passed  in  my  favor.  But  I  feel  that  I  should  thank  you  for  com- 
ing to  the  Conference,  and  for  doing  so  much  for  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  all  interested.  It  is  just  thirteen  years  since  my  honored 
friend,  our  late  President,  gave  me  my  commission  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Since  that  time  I  have  watched 
the  work,  on  the  field  and  at  Washington ;  and  these  Conferences, 
God  willing,  are  going  to  continue  until  the  Indian  question  is  all 
cleared  up.  I  feel  that  we  have  done  something  here  in  moulding 
public  opinion,  not  only  by  what  we  do  while  here,  but  by  becoming 
centres  of  influence  after  we  go  away.  I  hope  we  may  all  meet  again 
here  next  year. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officers,  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  said :  — 

My  conviction  is  that  we  cannot  do  better,  in  the  matter  of  Indian 
reform,  than  to  go  hence  and  build  after  "  the  pattern  seen  in  this 
mount."  I  came  here  with  a  large  number  of  unanswered  questions 
in  my  mind ;  and  if  I  now  repeat  a  few  of  them,  with  the  answers 
which  I  think  I  have  obtained,  you  will  understand  me  to  be  drawing 
the  lines  of  this  pattern,  and  giving  the  reasons  for  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  presided  over  our  discussions. 

Ought  the  Protestant  religious  bodies  to  refuse  financial  aid  from 
the  national  government  in  support  of  contract  schools  ?  Yes,  says 
this  convention  :  more  than  that  it  does  not  say.  Discussions  on  the 
floor  of  this  Conference,  and  corridor  comments, —  which  are  some- 
times as  wise  as  anything  heard  in  conventions, —  answered  two  other 
questions  that  were  in  my  mind  on  this  same  topic. 
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If  the  Protestant  churches  refuse  to  receive  governmental  financial 
aid,  are  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  likely  to  be  similarly 
abstemious  ?  Will  they  cease  their  efforts  to  divide  the  school  funds 
in  the  States,  while  we  grant  them  the  privilege  of  dividing  it  in  the 
nation  ?  My  conviction  is  that  this  convention  believes  that,  if  we 
allow  the  school  fund  to  be  divided  in  the  national  field,  the  effort  to 
divide  it  in  the  different  States  will  be  re-enforced. 

The  second  question  on  this  topic  was:  Ought  Protestants  to> 
abandon  all  financial  aid  from  the  national  government  without 
insisting  that  Catholics  shall  do  so  ?  Corridor  comments  here,  as  I 
interpret  them,  are  to  the  effect  that  we  are  to  treat  all  our  co- 
religionists with  great  courtesy,  to  beware  of  stirring  up  bitter  feel- 
ings. We  believe  that  most  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens 
are  very  patriotic,  but  that  there  is  a  clerical  party  which  will  bear 
watching. 

The  pattern  shown  in  the  mount  on  the  school  question  is  of  great 
interest  to  me;  and  I  believe  that  you  have  drawn  firmly  in  that 
pattern  the  line  which  requires,  or  at  least  recommends,  abstention 
on  the  part  of  Protestant  schools  from  governmental  financial  aid. 
For  one,  I  do  most  cordially  thank  the  convention  for  taking  this 
attitude,  while  the  first  drops  of  what  may  be  a  great  storm  are  fall- 
ing upon  the  land. 

What  is  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount  on  the  topic  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  ?  I  am  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  presiding  officer 
who  has  very  firm  opinions  on  the  topic  of  political  appointments 
on  Indian  reservations.  To  this  system  he  is  unalterably  opposed ; 
for  such  appointments  are  a  curse  to  the  whole  land.  They  are  a 
deeper  curse  where  the  population  is  not  wise  enough  to  counteract 
their  malign  tendencies.  I  think  he  would  have  received  most  cor- 
dially the  efforts  made  here  so  successfully  to  incorporate  into  this 
pattern  shown  in  the  mount  a  distinct  declaration  of  civil  service  re- 
form principles. 

Shall  we  have  compulsory  education  for  Indian  children  ?  Yes,  if 
necessary. 

Shall  we  entirely  secularize  the  governmental  work  in  schools  ^ 
Not  wholly.  This  statement. is  not  made  in  your  resolutions;  but  dis- 
cussion here,  as  I  have  interpreted  it,  has  not  been  to  the  effect  that 
we  must  paganize  our  national  schools.  I  suppose  a  hymn  may  be 
sung  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated  even  in  a  government  school. 

Shall  we  seek  the  entire  abolition  of  the  reservation  system  ?    Yes. 

Shall  we  resist  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible  lawyers  and  land- 
cormorants  ?    Yes. 

Although  you  have  not  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  in  your 
resolutions,  I  think  you  have  a  conviction  as  to  the  possible  growth 
of  the  Indian  under  the  light  of  civilization  to  a  great  height  of  abil- 
ity and  achievement.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  half-brain  races 
and  whole- brain  races.  What  is  the  natural  ability  of  the  Indian  ? 
1  asked  a  great  expert  that  question,  and  he  answered,  "At  least  a 
three-quarter-brain  race."  One  of  the  lines  that  I  like  best  in  the 
pattern  shown  in  the  mount  is  the  line  produced  by  the  total  absence 
of  the  color  line. 

And,  last  of  all,  the  supreme  emphasis  is  placed,  in  these  resolu- 
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tions,  on  religious  work.  The  sun  must  come  with  its  persuasion, 
before  the  plough  with  its  coercion,  before  the  seed  of  new  ideas  goes 
into  the  fertile  soil  of  a  rising  race.  The  sun  must  go  on  with  its 
work  while  the  plough  and  the  seed  and  the  sickle  do  what  they  can 
toward  securing  a  harvest. 

Clearly,  this  mount  is  that  which  bums  with  divine  fire.  The  Com- 
missioner has  said  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  much  if  law  and  public 
sentiment  support  him.  Let  us  go  hence,  and  so  act  that  the  govern- 
ment may  be  compelled  to  build  after  the  pattern  shown,  not  in  this 
mount  only,  but  in  that  mount  which  burned  with  divine  fire  of  old, 
and  was  too  holy  to  be  touched. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Painter. —  In  our  congratulations  one  with  another,  and  in  our 
joy  in  seeing  one  another,  and  in  the  interest  and  delight  we  have 
all  felt  in  the  discussions,  I  am  sure  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
absence  of  one  whose  wisdom  has  been  counsel  to  us  in  the  past,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  is  always  inspiration,  but  who  has  fallen  by  the 
way  from  his  devotion  to  his  work.  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  the  desire 
of  all  to  give  expression  to  the  regret  we  feel  in  the  enforced  absence 
of  General  Armstrong,  and  the  sincere  hope  we  all  feel  that  he  may 
be  restored  to  some  degree  of  activity  again. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Garrett,  it  was  voted  that  this  resolution 
be  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Conference. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  There  is  one  more  name  which  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  Conference, —  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Kendall, 
whose  great  work  in  organizing  mission  schools  and  superintending 
religious  work  among  the  Indians,  whose  ability  and  earnestness  and 
wisdom  in  past  years,  we  all  remember  with  gratitude.  I  mention  his 
name  in  this  parting  hour,  believing  that  all  who  have  known  him 
will  be  glad  to  have  some  tribute  paid  to  his  memory. 

After  a  few  closing  words  from  Mr.  Garrett,  the  doxology  was  sung, 
and  the  Conference  adjourned. 
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PREFACE. 


The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indians  was  held,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Oct.  1 1 , 
12,  and  13,  1895,  ^^  ^hc  Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster  County,  New  York.  There 
were  present  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  members,  the  largest  attendance  at 
any  of  these  conferences. 

One  copy  of  this  report  i»  sent  to  every  member ;  but,  if  other  copies  are  de- 
sired, application  may  he  made  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec  16, 1893. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  iz,  1893. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Confer- 
ence began  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  1893. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Whipple.  The  Conference  was  then 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  the  host,  at  whose  invitation  all  the 
guests  were  assembled.  "  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Smiley,  "a  very  happy  day 
for  me  when  this  Conference  comes  together.  This  is  the  eleventh, 
and  every  year  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  them.  Once  in  a  while  I 
was  a  little  discouraged  last  summer  lest  the  Fair  at  Chicago  and  the 
American  Board  meetings  in  Worcester  should  interfere  with  our 
attendance  here.  But  we  have  a  good  company  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  I  am  especially  glad  to  see  people  from  the  field  who 
have  seen  service  among  the  Indians.  Our  large  Indian  schools  are 
well  represented.  Representatives  of  the  Indian  race  are  here,  too. 
I  would  remind  you  of  what  we  all  know,  that  we  come  together  in 
the  spirit  of  love  for  the  Indian,  not  to  air  any  special  notions,  but  to 
try  to  do  good  to  the  Indian  race.  We  have  here  represented  a  great 
variety  of  sentiment,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  freely  expressed. 
But  I  hope  that  at  the  close  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to  some  unani- 
mous conclusion,  or  one  in  which  we  shall  substantially  unite  and  work 
together.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Conference  to  bring  people  together 
who  are  interested  in  Indian  affairs,  and  talk  over  the  matter  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  at  the  end  to  unite  in  a  platform.  I  hope  the 
spirit  of  love  will  prevail,  and  that  nothing  bitter  will  be  said.  Let 
there  be  honest  expression  of  opinion  without  bitterness. 

I  have  always  taken  upon  myself  to  nominate  the  presiding  officer, 
and  I  have  been  very  fortunate  heretofore  in  the  presiding  officers 
that  we  have  had.  So  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  nominating  as  chair- 
man of  this  convention  President  Merrill  £.  Gates,  of  Amherst. 

President  Gates  was  unanimously  elected  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
the^Conference. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  GATES. 

Friends  of  the  Indian^ — For  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have 
more  than  once  welcomed  me  to  the  somewhat  trying  duties  of  this 
chair,  I  thank  you.  The  embarrassment  which  one  feels  in  assuming 
its  duties  comes  from  the  rich  fund  of  information  and  oratory  that  I 
see  embodied  before  me.     The  responsibility  of  distinguishing  among 
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these  guests,  of  singling  out  a  few  to  speak  to  us,  from  among  the 
many  whom  we  would  like  to  hear,  is  a  duty  the  stress  of  which  falls 
upon  the  Executive  Committee ;  but  in  their  responsibility  your  pre- 
siding officer  must  inevitably  share.  1  thank  you  for  the  unvarying 
patience  with  which  you  have  borne  with  me  in  the  past,  and  for  the 
unfailing  and  cordial  support  you  have  given  to  our  efforts  to 
make  these  Conferences  at  once  interesting,  agreeable,  and  profit- 
able. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  genial  host,  Mr.  Smiley,  acted  with 
his  usual  happy  faculty  for  doing  the  best  thing,  when  he  chose  this 
somewhat  later  date  in  October  for  our  Conference.  We  have  come 
very  pleasantly  close  to  the  '* Indian  Summer"  in  our  weather.  This 
year  Heaven  smiles  upon  us.  We  notice,  to  be  sure,  that  on  these 
hillsides  the  green  is  giving  way :  the  green  cannot  always  be  worn, 
as  it  is  in  our  metropolis  by  the  perpetually  dominant  party  of  office- 
holders. Autumn  is  manifestly  with  us.  Here  and  there  among  the 
maples  a  surly  old  sachem  has  donned  his  war  paint  of  deepest  red  : 
the  fiery-hearted  young  sumachs  answer  his  challenging  signals,  and, 
putting  on  their  glorious  colors,  the  entire  company  of  brave  primeval 
foresters  on  these  mountain  slopes,  in  richest  chromes  and  reds,  have 
begun  the  war-dance  that  will  end  in  a  death-dance  as  their  eddying 
foliage  falls  to  the  ground  through  this  golden  autumn  air.  The 
mountains  are  mantled  with  beauty. 

Is  not  this  one  reason  why  we  get  such  clear  light  upon  the  Indian 
question  here  ?  One  reason  why  we  have  found  our  work  here  so 
satisfactory,  is  because  it  has  been  done  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
light  that  rests  on  the  heights.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  see  one's  work 
from  the  heights,  to  plan  it  there,  to  get  there  the  enlightened  vision 
that  reveals  the  true  relations  of  things,  and  guides  us  through  the 
dark  places,  through  the  dreary,  commonplace  days  of  commonplace 
toil  that  must  follow,  if  we  work  faithfully  in  any  practical  efforts  at 
reform.  We  have  often  found  here  at  Mohonk,  near  "Sky  Top," 
that  the  whole  sky  which  arches  above  our  work  of  love  and  helpful- 
ness is  as  full  of  light  for  us  as  was  the  matchless  dome  of  heaven 
when  we  came  down  the  Hudson  last  evening,  while  the  sun  sank 
behind  the  grand  outlines  of  our  beautiful  Catskills. 

THE   NEW   COMMISSIONER. 

Last  week  in  Chicago  I  stood  beside  the  great  Liberty  Bell  at  the 
World's  Fair,  which  my  New  Jersey  friend.  General  McDowell,  is 
seeking  to  make  the  rallying-point  for  national  consciousness  as  the 
different  nations  observe  their  commemorative  days  at  the  Fair.  I 
stood  beside  the  bell  when  it  was  rung  for  the  first  time  by  the  hajids 
of  foreigners,  when  from  our  nearest  sister  republic  the  Mexican  Del- 
egation rang  the  national  salute,  while  their  band  played  our  national 
hymn  and  their  troops  stood  at  parade  rest.  On  the  next  day  at 
noon  I  heard  the  great  bell  ring,  and,  stepping  along  toward  Admin- 
istration Square,  I  saw  Captain  Pratt  and  the  Carlisle  School,  five 
hundred  strong,  the  boys  in  uniform,  drawn  up  in  line,  the  girls  from 
bright  eyes  raining  down  that  influence  which  has  braced  the  hearts 
of  warriors  in  peace  and  in  war  since  the  race  began  to  be.     Our  new 


United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  General  Browning, 
stood  beside  the  bell ;  and,  in  response  to  an  invitation,  he  stepped 
forward  and  tolled  out  thirteen  strokes  in  the  name  of  the  Indians, 
the  original  Americans.  He  made  a  most  excellent  speech  to  the 
boys.  I  wish  that  he  were  with  us  to-day.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
expected  to  come  to  this  Conference,  but  that  he  had  been  detained 
in  Chicago  for  so  long  a  time  that  he  feared  the  government  might 
wonder  if  he  did  not  return  at  once  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
Washington.  I  strongly  urged  him  to  come  to  our  Conference,  re- 
minding him  that  Commissioner  Oberley  said  to  us  that,  when  he  first 
came  to  Mohonk,  he  was  in  a  sceptical  frame  of  mind,  supposing  that 
we  had  some  peculiar  views,  and  possibly  some  "  cranky  "  views  as  to 
the  work  that  needed  doing  among  the  Indians,  but  that  at  the  close 
of  the  three  days'  conference  Commissioner  Oberley  had  declared, 
"I  have  learned  more  about  the  Indian  question  in  these  three  days 
here  than  in  all  the  years  of  my  life  before."  I  pressed  the  Commis- 
sioner to  come,  that  he  might  understand  how  many  intelligent  men 
and  women  were  ready  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
and  to  help  him  in  his  work  in  every  right  way,  so  that,  when  he  had 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  politicians  and  place-seekers,  he  might 
feel  himself  re-enforced  by  the  strong  hopes  and  ideals  of  those  who 
are  working  for  this  reform.  In  all  his  conversation  the  ideas  and 
the  purposes  that  he  expressed  were  such  as  we  have  learned  to  wel- 
come here.  I  look  forward  with  hope,  therefore,  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs.  This  hope  is  tempered  by  experience,  I 
admit ;  and  yet  it  is  born  of  experience.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
in  touch  with  Indian  work  for  some  years  have  come  to  dread  a 
change  of  administration,  because  so  commonly,  under  the  prevailing 
influence  of  the  outrageous  "  spoils  system,"  the  men  of  experience, 
who  have  been  doing  their  work  successfully,  are  replaced  by  men 
of  no  experience ;  and,  even  if  the  new  men  in  the  end  prove  to  be 
well  chosen  for  their  work,  their  first  few  years  are  of  necessity 
wasted  in  bringing  to  them  the  experience  which  their  predecessors 
had  gained. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    REGULATIONS    FIX   THE   TENURE   OF   SOME   APPOINTEES. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  many  as  are  the  changes 
already  made  in  the  Indian  service,  and  doubtful  as  is  the  defence 
that  can  be  urged  for  making  many  of  these  changes,  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  during  the  last  administration  many  important 
offices  in  the  Indian  service  were  put  under  the  civil  service  regula- 
tions. We  are  thus  saved  that  total  wiping  out  of  useful  experience 
which  in  past  years  has  been  the  curse  of  wholesale  changes  of 
Indian  teachers  and  employees  at  the  incoming  of  an  administration. 
But  the  number  of  appointees  in  the  Indian  service  who  can  be 
changed  at  the  pleasure  of  partisans  is  still  altogether  too  large  for 
the  safety  of  the  service.  By  every  influence  which  we  can  use  we 
should  press  to  get  the  civil  service  regulations  extended  over  a  far 
larger  number  of  these  appointees. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  administration,  however,  instead  of 
showing  a  hostile  spirit  of  criticism,  let  us  make  our  criticisms  help- 
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ful.  Where  matters  are  managed  as  they  should  be,  let  us  make 
known  to  the  Commissioner  our  hearty  satisfaction.  Let  us  take 
pains  to  be  in  touch  with  him.  so  that  not  all  our  communications 
shall  be  criticisms  of  action  which  has  been  taken,  but  let  our  letters 
as  often  as  possible  be  explicitly  commendatory  of  right  action. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  next  four  years  will  see  marked  progress 
in  Indian  affairs.  President  Cleveland  has  always  professed,  and  I 
believe  has  most  sincerely  professed,  that  he  wishes  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  the  Indian.  We  know  well  that  many  of  the  best  friends  of 
this  reform  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  great  political  parties. 
Yet,  at  the  close  of  President  Cleveland's  administration,  notwith- 
standing the  President's  own  friendly  attitude  toward  Indian  reforms, 
we  felt  that,  under  the  influence  of  certain  small  politicians  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  Indian  Department  was  unwisely  delegated, 
the  Indian  service  was  nearly  ruined.  We  never  felt  that  President 
Cleveland  intended  to  allow  these  results  to  come  about  under  his 
administration  ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  long  before  President  Cleve- 
land went  out  of  office  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  experienced  agents 
who  were  in  office  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  had  been 
deposed,  and  in  most  cases  without  any  good  reason. 

Matters  were  little  better,  as  far  as  deposing  agents  was  concerned, 
under  the  Republican  administration  which  followed.  Only  two  or 
three  of  the  agents  in  office  when  President  Harrison's  administra- 
tion began  were  left  in  office  when  he  had  been  President  for  eigh- 
teen months ;  but  we  had  a  most  excellent  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and,  wherever  his  influence  could  reach,  the  service  was 
greatly  improved.  In  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents,  however, 
there  was  not  such  consultation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  of  the  true  interest  of  the  service,  as  ought  to  govern  in 
making  these  appointments.  Under  the  pretentious  name  of  "  home 
rule,"  senators  and  representatives  were  allowed  to  dictate  the  nomi- 
nation, as  agents,  of  perfectly  worthless  men  from  their  States  or  dis- 
tricts. The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  President  Harrison  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  civil  service  regulations,  so  as  to  include  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  physicians,  teachers,  and  matrons  in  the  Indian  ser- 
vice ;  but,  as  far  as  the  appointment  of  agents  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  one  who  felt  that  the  last  administration  gave  us  what  we  had 
a  right  to  expect. 

TAKE  THE   INDIAN   SERVICE   OUT  OF    PARTISAN   POLITICS. 

It  is  clear  that  this  entire  service  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  partisan 
strife,  that  Indian  appointments  should  cease  to  be  party  plunder, 
awarded  to  partisan  workers,  to  build  up  party  interests.  Some  of 
us  remember  the  first  discussions  of  civil  service  reform  at  these 
Conferences,  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  There  was  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  at  the  first  Conference  which  considered  this  subject. 
There  has  never  been  any  material  difference  of  opinion  since  this 
earliest  Conference.  For  years  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  the 
Indian  have  been  unanimous  in  their  conviction  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  reforms  which  we  desire  is  found 
in  the  prostitution  of  this  service  to  party  interests.     Let  us  hope  that 
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President  Cleveland  will,  in  his  conduct  of  Indian  affairs,  see  to  it 
that  the  rules,  or  at  least  the  spirit^  of  civil  service  reform^  of  which 
he  has  been  so  earnest  and  fearless  a  champion,  shall  govern  all  his 
appointments  in  the  Indian  service. 

BE    PERSEVERING,    VET   PATIENT. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  be  discouraged,  ray  friends,  because  we  do  not 
at  once  attain  the  ends  which  we  have  in  view.  It  is  granted  to  few 
people  to  see  their  ideals  speedily  and  perfectly  clothed  in  raatter,  as 
the  artists  who  planned  that  matchless  White  City  at  Chicago  have 
seen  their  thought  made  real,  objectified  before  them  in  forms  of 
beauty.  More  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  outlines  of  those  buildings 
were  laid  out,  I  stood  upon  the  ground,  with  some  of  the  artists 
who  had  planned  that  work,  those  who  now  "  see  what  they  foresaw." 
As  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  matchless  architecture  last  week,  and 
saw  how  speedily  their  thought  had  taken  on  a  perfect  form,  I  felt 
that  those  artists  were  to  be  envied.  Who  could  leave  that  scene 
without  a  haunting  regret  that  all  this  beauty  must  pass  away  so  soon, 
— a  feeling  of  regret  which  Richard  Watson  Gilder  has  expressed  for 
us  all  in  his  poignantly  beautiful  verses  "  To  the  Vanishing  City." 
As  a  great  and  beautiful  conception,  quickly  realized,  but  perishing 
quickly,  to  remind  us  that  beauty  and  truth  are  in  their  essence  ideal, 
and  not  material,  the  architecture  of  the  World's  Fair  is  a  lesson  to 
the  world. 

But  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  problem  that  can  be  settled  by 
mathematical  formulae.  The  structure  that  we  are  trying  to  build  is 
not  to  be  reared  in  matter  or  by  mechanical  means.  We  deal  with 
vital  force.  Our  ideals  must  be  worked  for  patiently,  must- mature 
slowly,  must  be  waited  for,  perseveringly  lived  out.  "My  dear 
philosopher,"  wrote  the  Empress  Katharine  of  Russia  to  Voltaire, 
"  it  is  so  much  easier  to  write  your  theories  on  paper  than  on  living 
flesh  and  blood."  Within  the  last  few  hours  I  was  speaking  of  the 
interest  that  draws  us  together  here  with  a  gentleman  of  broad  in- 
telligence and  of  large  experience  in  public  affairs  at  Washington 
and  in  New  York.  "  You  might  just  as  well  give  up  your  efforts," 
said  he :  "  you  can  never  do  anything  with  the  Indians.  The  fault  is 
in  their  blood.  Reforms  are  hopeless  when  confronted  with  the  law 
of  heredity.  The  Indians  must  go  the  way  which  has  been  trodden 
by  the  other  inferior  races  which  have  perished.  I  shall  be  amused 
and  interested  to  see  what  you  sincere  friends  of  the  Indian  are  at- 
tempting to  do ;  but  your  efforts  will  prove  useless." 

BREAK   UP   MASSES. —  LET   IN   THE   LIGHT  OF  CHRISTIAN    EDUCATION. 

We  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  reform,  who  have  seen 
the  noble  specimens  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  devel- 
oped under  the  Christian  education  of  Indian  boys  and  girls ;  we 
who  have  watched  the  checking  of  iniquity,  rapine,  and  murder  upon 
the  reservations,  already  wrought  by  just  legislation, —  we  know  that 
in  our  efforts  at  solving  this  problem  we  have  at  our  command  forces 
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which  are  mightier  than  the  law  of  heredity.  While  we  insist  upon 
just  legislation  to  define  and  protect  the  rights  of  all  Indians,  we 
know  well  that  humanity  cannot  be  saved  to  nobler  living  "  in  the 
mass."  Sodden  masses  of  humanity,  whether  depraved  whites  in  our 
great  cities  or  ignorant  blacks  in  the  South,  or  savage  red  men,  iso- 
lated upon  our  reservations,  cannot  be  redeemed  and  lifted  up  as 
masses  or  by  wholesale  legislation.  The  life  of  a  soul  is  awakened 
and  strengthened  and  saved  only  by  the  touch  of  another  life.  Ind- 
ians, like  white  men,  are  reached  and  redeemed  from  evil  only  as 
we  break  up  the  mass  and  touch  the  individuals.  Only  as  men  and 
women  who  are  full  of  the  light  of  education  and  of  the  life  of  Christ 
go  in  and  out  among  these  savage  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours,  only 
as  the  living  thought  and  the  feeling  heart  touch  their  hearts  one  by 
one,  can  the  Indians  be  lifted  from  savagery  and  made  into  useful 
citizens.  Who  is  there  who  has  known  the  Indians  upon  reservations 
and  elsewhere  who  has  the  slightest  doubt  that  among  them  are  to 
be  found  individual  souls  as  capable  of  answering  to  appeals  for 
Tight  living,  as  true  and  tender  in  their  feelings,  as  any  souls  that 
he2LT  the  impress  of  their  Creator  among  any  people  and  in  an^ 
place  ?  As  we  get  at  them  one  by  one,  as  we  break  up  these  iniqui- 
tous masses  of  savagery,  as  we  draw  them  out  from  their  old  associa- 
tions and  immerse  them  in  the  strong  currents  of  Christian  life  and 
Christian  citizenship,  as  we  send  the  sanctifying  stream  of  Christian 
life  and  Christian  work  among  them,  they  feel  the  pulsing  life-tide  of 
Christ's  life.  We  find  our  problem  growing  simpler,  as  we  learn  to 
rely  upon  this  force  to  give  vital  power  to  all  the  other  forces  which 
we  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  problem. 

But  to  work  out  results  here  requires  time ;  for  we  deal  with  life, 
and  with  the  life  of  a  race,  and  race-life  is  modified  slowly,  and  only 
as  individuals,  one  by  one,  come  under  the  sway  of  some  new  force. 
Yet,  in  our  self-appointed  task  of  love,  we  work  here  as  "  children  of 
the  light."  We  have  seen  the  answer  come  to  such  prayers  as  that 
^hich  our  beloved  Bishop  Whipple  has  just  offered  for  us ;  and,  as 
the  laborers  come  to  be  in  earnest,  "  the  difficulties  disappear  before 
the  powers  of  light." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  Isabel 
C.  Barrows,  and  Miss  Rose  Rollings  worth  were  elected  Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Boston,  was 
elected  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott,  of  New  York,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
M.  E.  Strieby,  New  York,  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Boston,  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Quinton,  Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Anna  Dawes,  Pittsfield,  were 
elected  to  serve  as  a  Business  Committee. 

Reports  from  the  field  were  called  for  by  President  Gates;  and 
Captain  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  in  charge  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Mt.  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala.,  was  first  invited  to  speak. 

Capt.  Wotherspoon. —  The  Apaches  belonging  to  the  band  of 
Geronimo,  who  are  now  held  as  United  States  prisoners  in  the  South, 
are  tending  towards  civilization,  although  they  made  great  havoc  in 
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Arizona  only  a  few  years  ago.  I  wish  to  speak  especially  of  the  ef- 
fect of  sanitary  measures  and  cleanliness,  which  is  next  to  godliness, 
upon  Indian  mortality.  When  I  reached  Alabama,  three  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  I  found  these  poor  people  practically  in  rags,  living 
in  an  unhealthy,  damp  valley  in  miserable  huts  constructed  of  logs, 
the  crevices  not  filled  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  a  monthly 
mortality  of  from  14  to  17  children  and  adults.  The  death-rate 
from  consumption  was  greatest,  it  ran  up  to  176  to  the  1,000. 
When  you  consider  that  the  greatest  cholera  epidemic  in  Spain  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  18  to  the  1,000,  and  that  that  struck  horror  to 
the  world,  such  a  death-rate  as  this  was  terrific.  My  first  problem 
was  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  reduce  it.  I  could  see  nothing  but 
absolute  cleanliness  and  attention  to  sanitation.  In  three  years 
the  death-rate  has  been  very  greatly  reduced.  In  1890,  out  of 
380  people,  56  died  from  consumption.  The  next  year,  under 
better  conditions,  there  were  38  cases.  It  was  still  further  reduced 
to  35,  and  last  year  to  18.  In  three  years,  then,  it  has  fallen  from  56 
to  18.  There  is  still  a  death-rate  of  52  to  the  1,000.  The  methods 
that  I  adopted  were,  first,  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  houses.  The  women  sweep  their  grounds  daily  from 
7  to  9  A.M.  The  refuse  is  carried  away  and  burned.  The  houses  are 
inspected  minutely  every  Saturday.  I  go  through  them  with  white 
gloves;  and,  if  I  can  get  any  dust  or  dirt  from  pots  or  kettles  or 
shelves,  that  house  has  to  be  inspected  again.  On  Saturday  morning 
the  women  must  be  in  clean  calico  garments,  and  their  week's  wash- 
ing must  be  on  a  line  ready  for  inspection.  The  children,  too,  are 
inspected.  Their  hair  must  be  brushed,  and  they  must  be  neatly 
clothed.  Their  fingers  and  teeth  are  also  inspected.  I  found  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  improve  them  much  in  the  low  valley, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  malarial  influences.  So  a  new  village 
was  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  that  had  drainage  in  every  direction. 
About  one  hundred  houses  were  put  up,  which  were  built  by  the  Ind- 
ians themselves.  They  knew  nothing  about  building  before  or 
about  handling  tools ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  they  were  intelli- 
gent people,  and,  if  they  were  going  to  amount  to  anything,  they 
must  learn  to  do  that  work  themselves.  They  accordingly  built  those 
houses,  and  they  are  as  well  built  as  any  ordinary  farm-houses.  They 
have  chimneys  and  cooking-stoves.  They  eat  off  their  tables  with 
china  and  glass.  That,  with  the  other  sanitary  measures,  has  reduced 
the  death-rate  to  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  three  years  ago.  In  the 
mean  time  they  have  been  farming,  and  many  are  soldiers  in  the 
United  States  Army.  This  is  the  result  of  ordinary  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  the  simplest  rules  of  sanitation. 

An  interesting  problem  has  arisen  with  the  Apaches.  They  are 
about  at  the  limit  of  where  they  can  be  carried.  The  land  is  poor : 
they  cannot  do  much  with  it.  In  my  judgment,  the  War  Department 
made  a  mistake  in  enlisting  these  men  as  soldiers.  They  have  made 
excellent  soldiers ;  but,  if  all  this  time  had  been  spent  in  putting  them 
on  an  independent  footing  of  self-support,  it  would  have  been  better. 
The  present  system  will  never  do.  They  should  have  enough  Eng- 
lish to  contend  with  their  environment,  to  describe  their  wants,  and  to 
obey  orders.     They  should  have  ordinary  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
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When  they  have  acquired  this,  they  should  be  left  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  They  should  go  out  from  under  the  government  um- 
brella, which  has  been  the  pauperizing  influence  among  the  Indians. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  these  Apaches  should  be  moved  to  some  sec- 
tion where  the  tribal  bonds  may  be  broken  up,  and  they  may  be 
scattered  on  small  farms  where  they  can  survive  or  perish.  But  they 
will  not  perish.  They  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  take  care  of 
themselves  well. 

Question. —  How  many  Apaches  are  there  there  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  425.  The  death-rate  has  exceeded  the 
birth-rate,  although  the  birth-rate  is  exceedingly  high. 

Question. —  Have  they  any  special  aptitudes  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  They  have  great  aptitude  for  carpentry. 
They  make  good  blacksmiths  and  excellent  farriers,  but  they  are 
pre-eminently  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  small  farms.  The 
women  are  very  apt  at  that.  They  are  exceedingly  industrious  and 
intelligent.     They  are  quick  to  learn  and  to  follow  our  ways. 

Question. —  Are  the  men  getting  to  be  industrious  ? 

Capt.  WOTHERSPOON. —  That  is  the  most  promising  sign  that  I 
see.  Whereas  the  time  was  when  the  Indian  woman  did  all  the  work, 
and  the  man  lay  under  a  tree  and  rested,  he  now  does  his  full 
share  of  the  work,  even  to  caring  for  the  babies. 

Question. —  What  occasioned  such  a  very  high  death-rate  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  I  attribute  the  death-rate  among  these 
Indians  to  two  causes.  They  were  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  and 
confined  in  Fort  Marion,  when  Florida  was  a  great  resort  for  con- 
sumptives. These  consumptive  visitors  went  constantly  to  see  the 
Indians,  and  left  the  germs  of  their  disease  behind  them.  As  a  race, 
they  have  a  small  resisting  power.  They  have  intermarried  for  cen- 
turies. We  have,  however,  reduced  the  death-rate  so  much  that,  if 
we  can  continue  the  rate  of  decrease  as  in  the  past  three  years,  it  will 
be  below  the  normal  rate  within  a  few  years.  We  hope  that  we 
can  do  that.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  cases  of  consump- 
tion. 

Question. —  How  is  Geronimo  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  He  is  doing  well.  He  is  still  my  justice 
of  the  peace  for  all  petty  crimes.  He  is  a  most  conservative  man,  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character.     His  influence  is  very  good. 

Question. —  Do  we  understand  that  you  would  have  these  Indians 
removed  as  a  body  or  scattered  as  individuals  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  I  would  have  them  scattered  as  individ- 
uals. 

Question. —  Has  the  government  taken  any  such  step  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  No :  it  probably  wants  to  forget  these 
men. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale. —  It  always  has  wanted  to  forget  them. 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  The  War  Department  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered  about  them,  and  the  Interior  Department  will  not  have 
them. 

Question. —  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  make  a  proposition  to  do 
something  with  them  ? 
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Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  It  was  proposed  to  buy  or  exchange  a  strip 
of  Cherokee  land  in  North  Carolina,  near  Asheville,  in  the  high 
region,  with  valleys  and  slopes  suitable  for  cultivation,  with  abun- 
dance of  timber.  The  sale  of  the  timber  would  go  largely  toward 
furnishing  a  fund  for  building  the  houses  and  establishing  them  on 
small  farms.  My  idea  would  be  to  scatter  them  over  that  section, 
and  to  let  them  earn  their  own  living  independently.  The  farther  an 
Indian  gets  from  his  agent,  the  better  off  he  is.  I  would  have  only 
the  most  general  supervision  over  them.  For  instance,  I  would  have 
them  visited  once  a  month,  and  afterward  once  in  a  few  months; 
I  should  know  what  is  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  community,  but  I 
would  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  As  long  as  they 
think  I  am  providing  work  for  them  without  their  making  any  effort, 
th^y  are  going  to  kick  against  it.  That  is  only  human  nature.  You 
do  not  want  them  to  keep  coming  back  for  more  employment.  You 
do  not  want  them  to  get  again  under  the  government  umbrella,  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  by  the  government.  They  can  learn  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  A  year's  starvation  would  not  do  them  a  panicle  of  harm. 
They  are  industrious  and  can  work ;  and  they  will  work,  and  will 
make  a  living. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale. —  If  a  large  marketman  should  write  to  you  to 
send  a  man  and  his  wife  to  work  in  a  market-garden,  could  you  send 
them  ?     What  would  happen  to  you  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  That  is  a  difficult  question. 

Dr.  Hale. —  If  you  put  an  advertisement  into  the  Garden  and  For- 
est that  you  could  send  such  people  to  work,  would  you  be  court-mar- 
tialed ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  On  the  contrary,  I  sent  fifty  out;  and  they 
were  at  work  as  truck  farmers.  A  man  got  fifteen  and  a  woman 
eight  dollars  a  month,  and  the  government  still  clothed  and  fed  them. 
This  was  to  last  until  July  15,  afterwards  they  were  to  be  fed  by  their 
employers.  I  intended  them  to  purchase  their  own  clothing;  but, 
unfortunately,  our  Secretary  of  War  had  the  idea  of  making  Indian 
soldiers.  I  opposed  it,  because  I  said  that  it  was  no  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  question  is.  Are  these  women  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  going  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  government?  You 
may  make  the  men  soldiers ;  but  you  do  not  get  rid  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  they  become  paupers.  The  men  were  enlisted; 
and  the  men  who  were  at  work  in  gardens  preferred  to  be  soldiers, 
and  came  back.  If  I  had  the  men  available  to-day,  I  should  make 
them  laborers  again. 

Question. —  Would  the  citizens  of  Arizona  oppose  any  such  move- 
ment ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  Yes :  when  I  was  there  last  year,  I  took 
thirty  Indians  with  me.  I  was  met  by  a  sheriff  on  the  border,  who 
had  his  pocket  full  of  warrants  for  the  Indians,  indicting  them  all  for 
murder ;  and  they  would  have  been  hanged  if  they  had  gone  back. 
I  don't  think  they  would  have  waited  for  the  process  of  trial. 

Question. —  Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  Conference  to  pass  a 
resolution  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  them  employed  as  soldiers  ? 

Capt.  WOTHERSPOON. —  I  havc  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there 
is  a  strong  sentiment  against  employing  Indians  as  soldiers,  because 
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the  people  in  power  seem  afraid  to  use  them  where  they  would  have 
to  be  used. 

Dr.  Strieby. —  It  is  said  that  they  generally  make  good  soldiers. 

Capt.  WoTHKRSPOON. —  My  Apaches  make  good  soldiers.  They 
are  better  drilled  than  the  white  troops  and  more  obedient.  I  think 
that  is  the  rule  where  they  are  under  good  officers.  But  the  Indian 
ought  to  be  taught  to  labor  for  his  living  and  to  support  his  family, 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  end  of  his  education.  Teach  him  how  to 
labor,  and  let  him  labor ;  and  then  root,  hog,  or  die. 

Question. —  Is  there  any  objection  to  them  on  the  part  of  farmers  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  Not  at  all. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale. —  I  suppose  they  are  not  so  much  savages  as  the 
people  they  are  used  to.  Do  you  regard  the  Apaches  as  superior 
physically  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  No ;  physically  I  think  they  are  inferior, 
but  mentally  they  are  superior  to  the  average  Indian  tribes. 

Question. —  You  would  break  up  the  tribal  relation  ? 

Capt.  WOTHERSPOON. —  Yes  :  I  would  break  up  all  the  tribal  rela- 
tions. As  long  as  they  are  in  a  band  where  the  slow  and  stupid  keep 
back  the  energetic  and  industrious,  you  will  have  delay  in  their 
progress.  Those  who  are  mechanics  should  be  compelled  to  work 
at  their  trades.     Those  not  fitted  for  that  should  work  on  farms. 

Question. —  How  is  their  sense  of  soldierly  honor  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  It  is  very  high.  They  are  very  proud  of 
their  profession,  and  honorable,  straightforward  men. 

Question. —  Could  there  be  any  objection  to  this  Conference 
saying,  in  a  resolution,  that,  while  these  Apaches  make  good  soldiers, 
that  is  not  the  solution  of  the  question  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  I  am  ready  to  report  that  to  the  War  De- 
partment. 

President  Gates. — The  study  of  this  Indian  question  leads  con- 
stantly to  definite  results.  Some  of  us  remember  many  early  Con- 
ferences here,  when  Captain  Pratt  claimed  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
break  up  the  reservations,  and  a  great  many  sighed,  and  said  we  had 
no  right  to  break  these  sacred  ties.  The  trend  of  the  discussion  now 
is  that  these  people  should  go  out  and  stand  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Coppock,  superintendent  of  the  Chilocco  School, 
Oklahoma  Territory,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Supt.  CoppocK. — I  hardly  know  whether  the  Indian  or  the  white 
man  is  the  most  important  factor  that  we  have  in  our  work  in  Okla- 
homa. I  spent  a  few  hours  at  Niagara  on  my  way  here.  I  looked  at 
the  falls  from  above  and  then  from  below,  and  I  said,  "Power, 
power,  irresistible,  onflowing  power";  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  Oklahoma.  You  have  read  of  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  outlet.  More  than  30,000  persons  registered  at  Booth  No. 
9  in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  For  days  and  nights,  in  the  worst 
weather  ever  known  in  that  country,  the  air  filled  with  fine  dust,  and 
very  hot  while  blowing  almost  a  gale,  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  waiting.  These  people  have  now  rushed  past  us,  and  are  in  and 
about  the  Cherokee  outlet  and  the  Indian  reservations.     They  have 
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been  pushing  against  our  line,  and  we  have  held  them  back  for  years ; 
but  now  they  are  upon  the  reservations,  and  it  is  impossible  longer  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Indian  in  Oklahoma  without  considering 
this  new  phase  of  the  question  in  that  country,  this  on-rushing  power 
that,  like  Niagara,  no  one  is  able  to  check. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  are  on  their  allotments ;  but  the  great 
question  is  how  to  keep  them  there  and  make  them  earn  their  own 
living, —  how  to  attach  them  to  the  piece  of  land,  how  to  endear  the 
land  to  them,  and  how  to  induce  them  to  adjust  their  ideas  and  re- 
lations in  every  way  to  the  new  conditions.  Practically,  as  I  say,  all 
the  Indians  in  the  Territory,  except  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  have 
allotted  land.  Most  of  them  have  sold  their  surplus  land.  Are  they 
ready  for  this  allotment  ?  Are  they  able  to  stand  against  this  press- 
ure about  them  ?  Are  they  gathering  from  civilization  the  ideas  and 
ideals  that  will  make  them  good  citizens  of  the  future  State  ?  Some 
of  them  are :  some  of  them  are  not.  Some  of  them  are  accustomed 
to  live  without  work ;  and,  if  there  is  any  way  of  doing  that,  they 
are  going  to  do  it.  Some  of  the  white  people  are  of  the  same  idea. 
A  good  number  of  Indians  are  on  their  own  land,  and  are  striving  to 
improve  it.  They  are  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  are  look- 
ing forward.     They  are  the  hope  of  the  Indian  of  the  future. 

There  are  two  elements  among  the  Indians :  Those  who  see  the 
golden  age  in  the  past,  and  who  delight  to  tell  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren  the  joys  of  their  own  childhood,  the  days  of  buffalo- 
hunting  and  wild  roaming.  And,  when  they  cannot  talk  of  the  buf- 
falo, they  talk  of  Indian  rites  and  dances.  They  are  constantly  turn- 
ing backward.  There  is  another  group  that  look  at  the  present  and 
into  the  future ;  and  those  are  the  ones  that  the  workers  for  the  Ind- 
ians should  work  with,  and  support  in  their  efforts,  gathering  in  their 
children  and  educating  them.  If  some  of  the  old  chiefs,  who  have 
Idst  their  place  as  leaders,  and  are  no  longer  looked  up  to,  cannot  be 
trained  to  work,  they  will  drop  out;  and  the  next  generation  will  oc- 
cupy their  land,  fitted  to  work  and  compelled  to  work.  They  will 
find  that  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern  civilization  are  on 
the  farms  round  them ;  and  they  will  want  them  also,  and  will  get 
them, —  many  of  them,  not  all.  Some  of  the  Indians  leave  their  al- 
lotments, and  get  together  and  spend  the  long  evenings  of  the  warm 
summer  along  the  creeks.  They  specially  enjoy  these  evening  gath- 
erings, where  they  can  tell  stories,  dance,  and  have  a  generally  good 
time.  That  is  one  of  the  discouraging  sides  of  the  question.  The 
influences  of  these  night  gatherings  are  bad  upon  all  of  them. 

Now  about  the  children :  we  have  a  number  of  children  from  the 
various  reservations  and  homes  of  Oklahoma.  Some  of  them  went 
home  last  summer.  A  few  of  them,  after  they  had  been  at  home  for 
a  while,  asked  to  come  back,  saying  they  did  not  like  it  at  home. 
They  were  allowed  to  come  back/  Some  who  were  excused  for  two 
months  came  back  in  two  weeks.  Others  would  have  come  but  for 
their  parents.  Some  while  at  home,  absolutely  refused  to  go 
to  any  of  these  night  orgies  and  Indian  dances.  They  kept  on 
their  school  clothes,  and  came  back  to  school  and  went  to  work,  and 
are  there  now.  Some  went  for  one  or  two  nights,  but  refused  to  put 
on  feathers  and  paint  or  to  dance.     Others   dropped   their  school 
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clothing,  took  camp  clothes,  and  became  Indians  in  paint  and 
feathers,  with  all  their  relations.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
proportion  of  that  class  was  less  this  year  than  last. 

In  connection  with  our  schools  we  have  thirteen  and  a  half  sec- 
tions of  the  best  land  in  the  Cherokee  strip,  abundance  of  water, 
many  springs.  There  is  no  lack  of  water  about  the  buildings.  We 
have  a  very  good  school  plant,  one  of  the  best,  though  not  the  larg- 
est. The  climate  is  good.  Our  conditions  of  health  and  cleanli- 
ness are  well  up  to  the  mark.  The  children  are  happy.  If  we  were 
granted  a  hospital,  I  should  ask  for  four  hundred  children :  without, 
I  have  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  this  year.  The  school  is  a  United 
States  government  school.  Everything  belongs  to  the  government. 
We  have  twenty  three  or  four  tribes  represented.  We  plough  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres.  A  boy  who  works  on  the  farm  knows  how  to 
plough,  to  harrow,  to  drill,  how  to  get  up  on  a  self-binder  and  run  it. 
Thanks  to  General  Morgan,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  civilized  instru- 
ments that  they  use  all  around  us.  We  put  a  boy  on  a  machine,  a 
self-binder,  in  the  morning,  and  we  keep  him  there  until  noon,  and 
put  him  to  school  in  the  afternoon.  We  keep  this  up  many  days. 
We  have  boys  now  who,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  machine, 
can  put  it  in  order  themselves.  The  boys  like  this  work,  and  they 
sometimes  ask  to  ride  a  plough  instead  of  playing  base  ball.  We 
raised  five  thousand  bushels  of  oats,  as  many  bushels  of  corn,  over 
thirty-five  hundred  of  wheat  last  year;  and  every  acre  was  ploughed 
by  the  boys.  The  fact  is  our  boys  take  pride  in  their  work,  and  do 
not  like  to  have  any  one  surpass  us.  There  is  but  one  farmer  in  our 
neighborhood  that  ever  does ;  but  that  one  man  can  beat  us,  and  he 
does  it  every  year.  We  raised  about  two  thousand  bushels  of  pota- 
toes and  many  onions.  My !  the  onions  they  eat !  We  have  started 
a  nursery,  the  first  in  the  Indian  Territory  that  we  know  of.  We 
have  of  two-year-old  trees  fifteen  thousand  apple,  fifteen  hundred 
plum,  and  twelve  thousand  grape-vines.  I  have  told  every  boy  ana 
girl  that  they  must  have  trees  and  vines  on  their  land.  I  let  boys 
again  and  again  go  home  to  have  a  fence  put  round  a  bit  of  land  and 
have  the  land  broken,  so  that  a  large  number  of  our  older  boys  and 
girls  will  be  ready  this  fall  for  their  young  orchards.  That  is  one  of 
the  strongest  means  I  have  of  attaching  these  boys  and  girls  to  their 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  I  talk  a  great  deal  to  them  about 
home,  home,  home. 

Question. —  Have  any  allotments  been  made  to  the  Comanches  ? 

Mr.  COPPOCK. —  I  think  not.  The  Kiowas  have  taken  some  land. 
I  think  the  allotments  have  been  pushed  on  some  of  the  Indians  be- 
fore they  were  ready,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  white  man,  who  wants  the  land. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  Do  you  give  these  trees  away,  or  do  you  sell  them? 

Mr.  CoppocK. —  We  issu£  them.  ■ 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale. —  You  speak  of  twenty  four  or  five  tribes.  Is  any 
one  of  those  tribes  stronger  physically  than  the  other  ? 

Mr.  CoppocK. —  I  have  noticed  rather  the  weakness  than  the 
strength.     I  think  the  Pawnees  are  the  least  strong. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton. —  Do  you  put  any  of  these  children  out  in 
families,  or  do  you  keep  them  in  the  school  ? 
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Mr.  CoppocK. —  We  have  not  put  them  out  into  any  white  families 
for  several  reasons.  We  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  school  for  the 
employment  of  all  the  children  that  we  have. 

Dr.  Strieby. —  What  becomes  of  them  when  they  go  out  ? 

Mr.  CoppocK. —  We  expect  to  have  them  go  to  iheir  own  homes. 
Each  one  is  entitled  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  We  have  not 
yet  graduated  any  of.  them.  We  are  young.  We  expect  to  let  about 
eighteen  go  out  this  year.  The  school  was  opened  in  1884,  but  I  was 
the  sixth  superintendent  in  six  years.  You  know  the  rest  of  the 
story. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  Mr.  Coppock  has  not  only  one  of  the  finest  edu- 
cational plants,  but  one  of  the  best  schools ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Captain  Pratt  for  recommending  him  to  me.  We  needed  just  the 
man  he  has  proved  to  be.  Captain  Wotherspoon  has  suggested  that 
the  Indian  should  have  such  an  education  as  will  fit  him  to  compete 
with  his  environment.  Mr.  Coppock  has  spoken  of  the  use  of  the 
machinery.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  found  that  by 
the  ruling  of  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Indian  industrial  edu- 
cation was  to  be  confined  to  the  use  of  rudimentary  implements.  No 
improved  machinery  was  to  be  used.  The  boys  were  to  use  sickles 
and  scythes,  and  they  were  to  confine  themselves  to  manual  labor. 
There  were  to  be  no  washing-machines  even.  The  theory  was  that 
the  Indians  would  never  have  occasion  to  use  machinery  on  the  res- 
ervations, and  must  be  taught  at  school  to  use  only  those  things  that 
would  be  required  in  their  own  homes.  I  found,  too,  that  the  idea 
was  that  there  must  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  improved  stock.  We 
must  buy  cheap  cows  and  cheap  horses.  There  were  to  be  no  im- 
proved animals.  One  of  the  hardest  fights  I  had  was  to  overcome 
that  idea.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  better  they  should  be  edu- 
cated with  the  idea  that  they  were  to  live  in  touch  with  the  nineteenth, 
and  not  the  sixteenth  century.  We  had  a  struggle,  but  we  received 
'machinery  for  Chilocco.  When  the  Indians  saw  that  their  boys  were 
using  machinery,  they  insisted  on  having  machinery  themselves ;  and 
one  tribe  sent  a  request  by  the  agent  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  mod- 
ern machinery  with  their  own  money. 

It  was  approved  by  me  ;  but  I  was  overruled  by  the  Secretary,  and 
I  was  told  that  they  were  not  to  work  with  machinery.  In  the  matter 
of  improved  stock,  you  might  now  go  through  the  whole  of  Oklahoma, 
and  not  find  finer  horses,  mules,  and  cows  than  at  Chilocco.  I  think 
Captain  Pratt  will  tell  you  it  would  be  hard  to  find  as  fine  a  herd  of 
cattle  as  he  has.  To  overcome  the  conservatism  of  custom  in  former 
rulings  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  to  be  allowed  to  bring  the  Ind- 
ians up  on  to  the  plane  where  the  boys  are  to  be  educated  in  touch 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  use  the  machinery  of  this  century, 
was  no  easy  matter. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  Piegans. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton. —  My  visit  to  the  Piegans  of  Montana  was 
in  July  last.  They  have  had  a  pathetic  stor}',  but  are  now  making 
progress  in  civilization.     Little  less  than  ten  years  ago  six  hundred 
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of  these  people  died  of  starvation,  the  same  year  that  wheat  and  com 
were  so  plentiful  that  they  were  burned  for  fuel  in  the  North-west. 
Three  years  ago  Major  George  Steele  was  appointed  their  agent,  an 
honest,  sensible,  and  practical  man.  They  were  then  huddled  about 
the  old  agency  quarters,  gaming  and  smoking.  Major  Steele  scat- 
tered them,  putting  them  on  allotments  of  land  temporarily,  and 
inspired  them  to  work.  They  have  begun  farming  on  a  small 
scale,  and  only  on  a  small  scale,  because  it  is  a  region  which 
has  frost  nearly  every  month  of  the  year,  and  so  must  be  a  stock 
country.  They  have  log  houses,  which  are  comfortable  as  com- 
pared with  their  old  huts,  and  have  made  a  beginning  in  stock- 
raising,  and  are  now  willing  that  their  children  shall  be  in  school. 
I  was  astonished  to  find  them  so  cheerful,  after  their  many  wrongs 
and  oppressions,  and  after  hearing  them  represented  in  old  re- 
ports as  a  sullen  and  sad  people,  as  they  had  had  every  reason 
to  be.  You  remember  the  occasion  when  one  of  their  Indian 
villages  was  **  wiped  out."  It  was  said  that  some  of  the  band  had 
been  on  the  war-path.  The  soldiers  slaughtered  in  consequence  173, 
according  to  the  printed  reports,  90  of  them  women,  and  50  being 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  and,  when  it  was  all  over,  it  was 
found  that  the  wrong  band  had  been  slain,  and  that  the  real  ma- 
rauders had  been  Indians  from  Canada.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  Indians  do  not  care  for  the  white  man,  and  were  slow  to  adopt 
his  way  of  life. 

Major  Steele  has  had  marked  success  with  them.  Their  Indian 
police  force  of  nineteen  has  been  under  his  wise  leading.  They 
have  been  active  only  during  his  incumbency.  Some  of  the  children 
on  one  occasion  were  by  their  father  kept  from  school ;  and  the 
Indian  judges  were  called  in  by  the  agent,  who  said,  "  Tell  me  what 
you  think  is  best  to  do  in  this  case?"  And  the  Indian  judges  of 
their  own  accord  gave  thirty  days*  imprisonment  to  this  father,  and 
it  was  effectual.  Children  do  not  play  truant  there  now.  I  was  with 
them  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  school  had  its  celebration.  I 
found  it  a  capital  school.  The  children  not  only  recited,  but  they 
thought ;  and  all  spoke  English.  Their  exhibition  was  most  credit- 
able, with  their  orations,  songs,  and  flag  drill,  and  its  intricate  evolu- 
tions. They  did  as  well  as  any  school  of  the  same  advancement  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  This  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of  these 
Indians  closed  with  fireworks  which  could  be  seen  afar  in  that  coun- 
try where  only  grass  and  sky  are  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  the  whole,  the  occasionwas  an  inspiration  and  a  joy.  The  chil- 
dren recited  many  patriotic  things.  It  was  interesting  to  think  what 
their  thoughts  must  be.  Their  religious  training  is  well  looked  after. 
It  was  one  of  the  glad  surprises  to  find  things  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  are.  Our  Brooklyn  Auxiliary  has  opened  a  mission  among  them. 
It  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  ;  and  the  workers  are 
an  experienced  Methodist  missionary  and  his  wife,  who  had  had  pre- 
vious mission  work,  and  the  missionary  knows  how  to  build  and  plant 
and  plough  as  well  as  how  to  teach  Christian  truths.  The  Indians 
are  pleased  to  have  them  there,  and  are  fond  of  coming  to  visit  them, 
and  now  have  the  privilege  of  conversation  through  the  interpreter 
engaged  for  constant  work  at  the  mission ;  and,  though  all  this  work 
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is  but  at  the  beginning,  it  is  promising.  When  the  Indians  heard 
that  Agent  Steele  was  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  change  of  admin- 
istration, they  were  greatly  anxious,  and  sent  a  petition  to  Washing- 
ton for  his  retention,  though  he  had  disapproved  and  forbidden  this. 
He  was  the  man  who  had  done  nearly  all  for  them  that  had  been 
worthily  done,  and  they  begged  that  he  might  stay  among  them.  No 
one  could  see  need  of  change.  But  it  was  politics;  and  so  a  new 
agent  was  appointed,  though  whites  as  well  as  Indians  desired  Major 
Steele  to  stay.  Our  Women's  Indian  Association  had  also  sent  let- 
ters to  Washington,  asking  this.  He  had  the  confidence  of  Indians, 
had  inspired  them  to  work ;  and,  though  at  first  they  disliked  his  in- 
sistence on  industry  and  the  school,  they  had  come  to  see  the  good 
of  both. 

You  have  here  heard  the  phrase  "  sodden  masses."  These  Indians 
had  been  stolid,  sullen,  broken-hearted ;  but  they  are  as  human  as  any 
men,  women,  and  children.  You  hear  that  Indian  degradation  is  in 
the  blood.  But  there  is  another  blood  that  we  believe  in, —  the  "  liv- 
ing blood,"  the  life,  the  power,  of  Christianity ;  and  this  is  as  power 
ful  in  Indian  hearts  and  heads  as  in  our  own.  We  cannot  expect 
the  same  industrial  fruitage  in  the  first  generation  with  them  as  in  a 
single  generation  with  our  own  race  ;  nor  should  we  expect  the  same 
social  or  moral  progress.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  it.  But  Christly 
principles  take  hold  on  them  and  mould  them.  I  never  saw  more  ex- 
pressive faces  or  more  genuine  feeling  than  I  saw  in  the  case  of  some 
of  these  Piegans  who  are  now  but  at  the  real  beginning  of  life.  The 
little  children  were  as  bright  as  possible.  There  is  a  difference 
among  them  in  ability  of  course,  but  I  never  saw  brighter  ones  than 
some  of  the  best.  These  have  already  made  remarkable  progress, 
and  are  eager  to  go  forward. 

The  new  agent.  Captain  Cooke,  is  well  spoken  of.  He  will  prob- 
ably go  quite  fast  enough.  Indian  work  requires  great  patience,  and 
it  will  not  do  suddenly  to  require  of  those  who  are  but  children  in 
civilized  industries  the  full  work  of  men.  But  ideals  of  Christianity 
do  apply  to  all  races,  and  do  take  hold  on  them ;  and  this  is  the 
glory  of  it.  If  anything  is  borne  in  on  the  hearts  of  the  women  who 
study  this  Indian  question,  it  is  that  Christianity  is  meant  for  this 
life.  It  is  to  apply  to  all  the  needs  of  every  day.  If  it  will  not 
touch  the  Indian  question  and  meet  all  its  demands,  it  is  not  what 
we  need.  Although  fifteen  years  in  Indian  work,  I  am  every  day 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  results  of  the  simple  application 
of  Christian  principles  to  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
Indian  question  is  not  the  difficult  thing  it  is  thought  to  be. 

Our  ideals  must  meet  practical  needs.  As'  fast  and  as  far  as 
Christian  ideas  are  applied,  success  comes.  The  great  success  that 
General  Morgan  brought  into  the  school  system  came  from  Christian 
ideals  practically  applied.  I  believe  that  the  other  great  needs  of 
the  Indian  question  can  be  met  in  the  same  way,  and  I  believe  we 
ought  to  get  the  Indian  out  of  politics.  That  is  the  first  and  the 
greatest  need  of  the  present  situation.  It  can  be  done.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  done  by  a  fiat.  But  the  Dawes  Bill  by  hard 
work  became  the  law  of  the  land  years  before  we  expected  it ;  and  so 
J  believe  the  Indian  can  be  put  out  of  politics,  out  of  the  grind  of  the 
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wheel,  and  that  this  complaint,  waste,  and  delay  of  final  success 
which  comes  every  four  years  can  be  thoroughly  met  by  pressure  on 
the  right  men,  by  pressure  from  constituencies  on  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible. 

President  Gates. —  These  are  the  words  of  a  true-hearted  woman. 
But  some  one  will  say  the  heart  goes  a  little  too  fast  in  women ;  the 
head  does  not  act  so  quickly.  If  this  estimate  of  what  Christianity 
can  do  is  too  sanguine,  let  us  go  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  wisest 
heads  in  Europe.  Gladstone  says:  "Talk  about  the  questions  of 
the  day !  There  is  only  one  question  of  the  day,  and  that  is  the 
practical  application  of  the  truth  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ  to  individ- 
uals one  by  one." 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh. —  One  point  in  confirmation  of  what  Mrs. 
Quinton  has  said :  Mr.  G.  B.  Grinnell  wrote  to  me,  giving  me  just 
the  same  characterization  of  Major  Steele  which  Mrs.  Quinton  has 
given,  saying  that,  while  he  heartily  approved  of  the  army  officers 
under  certain  conditions,  he  thought  no  man  ought  to  take  Major 
Steele's  place.  I  wrote  at  once  to  Commissioner  Browning  to  see  if 
he  might  not  be  retained  on  the  simple  ground  that  his  work  was  of 
the  utmost  value.  He  replied  that  there  was  no  charge  against 
Major  Steele,  but  that  the  President  had  deemed  it  almost  manda- 
tory under  the  law  to  appoint  army  officers  as  Indian  agents.  To 
which  I  replied  that  the  Democrats  had  taken  the  place  of  Republi- 
cans. 

It  ought  to  be  said  of  the  army  officer  who  has  taken  his  place 
that  he  has  asked  to  have  Major  Steele  retained,  and  that  he  himself 
might  be  released.  Our  Association  has  applied  to  several  Demo- 
crats who  might  be  supposed  to  have  influence  with  the  Indian  Of- 
fice, asking  for  the  retention  of  Major  Steele.  If  this  Conference 
could  indorse  this  application,  it  would  bring  its  influence  in  favor  of 
the  retention  of  the  excellent  man,  and  would  bring  the  important 
principle  involved  out  into  the  clear  light  of  day. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  Captain  Cook  asked  to  have  Major  Steele  re- 
tained, because  on  going  there  he  found  his  work  so  excellent  that 
he  thought  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Meserve,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  superintendent  of  Haskell  Insti- 
tute, was  a^ked  to  speak. 

Mr.  Meserve. —  Haskell  Institute  was  established  in  1884.  It 
was  named  for  D.  C.  Haskell,  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  a  very  noble  man,  who  has  left  his 
mark.  The  plant  is  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
There  are  something  over  twenty  buildings,  with  650  acres  of  land. 
While  we  have  a  good  farm,  we  make  a  specialty  of  the  trades. 
Nearly  all  of  the  land  is  cultivated.  We  cut  over  three  hundred  tons 
of  hay,  raise  more  than  five  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
even  more  Irish  potatoes,  as  well  as  three  hundred  bushels  of  onions, 
of  which*  Indians  are  exceedingly  fond.  Nearly  everything  in  the 
vegetable  line  that  we  use  we  raise  in  large  quantities,  and  some- 
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times  more  than  we  can  use;  but  we  sell  the  surplus  at  a  good 
market  price.  We  have  at  least  a  hundred  head  of  swine,  one  hun- 
dred of  cattle,  and  twenty  horses  and  mules.  While  the  institution  is 
not  and  never  can  be  self-supporting,  the  farm  products  have  mate- 
rially lessened  the  running  expenses.  The  price  of  wheat  has 
been  very  low,  so  low  that  we  have  fed  it  to  the  swine ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  has  brought  us  in  that  way  at  least  seventy-five  cents  a 
bushel. 

I  must  thank  General  Morgan  for  the  opportunity  to  improve  the 
farm  herd.  I  believe  we  have  the  best  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the  Indian 
service.  I  received  authority  to  purchase  ^500  worth  of  Jersey  cows, 
not  exceeding  $40  each.  A  word  in  regard  to  Indians  and  milk.  I 
found  the  children  did  not  like  it  at  first ;  but  I  kept  it  before  them, 
and  they  have  learned  to  like  it,  and  now  we  can  hardly  get  enough. 

With  reference  to  the  trades,  nearly  everything  that  is  necessary  in 
a  thriving  community  we  can  do,  with  the  exception  of  wiping  a  lead 
joint.     That  is  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  send  outside  for. 

Question. —  Can  your  boys  make  up  a  plumber's  bill  ? 

Mr.  Meserve. —  We  have  boys  who  can  correct  such  a  bill  after 
it  is  made  up.  Some  time  ago  in  the  winter  we  had  a  very  sefious 
break  in  our  large  steam  main.  I  set  the  engineer  and  boys  at  work. 
I  had  luncheon  served  to  them  before  midnight,  at  midnight,  and 
after  midnight ;  and,  when  five  o'clock  came,  the  boys  were  firing  up 
the  boilers,  and  very  few  of  the  employees  knew  anything  about  the 
danger  we  had  passed  through  until  it  was  all  over.  This  work  was 
done  almost  wholly  by  the  Indian  boys.  If  the  sudden  change  in 
weather  that  we  feared  had  come,  it  might  have  cost  us  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  freezing. 

We  have  a  fine  wagon-shop,  180  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  It  is 
divided  into  three  rooms,  each  60  feet  long.  The  wood-work  is  done 
in  one.  Captain  Wotherspoon  was  speaking  about  the  ability  of  the 
Apaches.  We  have  thirty-five  different  tribes  represented,  and  among 
them  some  very  bright  Apaches.  There  is  one  who  is  called  John  J. 
Ingalls.  This  boy  the  first  day  he  appeared  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bunker,  a  good  Christian  as  well  as  a  good  workman,  and  showed 
how  to  make  the  pole  of  a  wagon.  That  pole  stands  in  the  corner  of 
the  shop  to-day.  That  boy  can  do  now  almost  anything  in  the  shop. 
In  the  next  room  the  blacksmith-work  is  done,  horses  and  mules 
shod,  etc.  Beyond  is  the  paint  shop,  where  you  find  the  finished 
wagon  nicely  painted  and  varnished.  Those  of  you  who  have  been 
at  the  World's  Fair  may  have  seen  some  of  the  work  from  our  shops. 
What  does  this  amount  to,  as  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars 
and  cents  ?  About  three  weeks  ago  I  shipped  fifty  wagons  made  in 
less  than  a  year.  They  brought  us  two  thousand  dollars.  The  work 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  and 
painter.  We  manufacture  everything  that  we  need  except  stockings 
and  overcoats.  We  have  a  tailor  shop  presided  over  by  an  Indian. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  up  in  Michigan  for  Indian  pupils.  There  I 
found  twenty,  and  among  them  were  Robert  D.  Agosa  and  Simon 
Red  Bird.  Robert  had  worked  previously  in  a  lumber  camp.  He 
knew  nothing  of  any  other  life.  He  could  just  barely  write  hb  name. 
I  found  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  good  habits.     When  Robert  had 
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been  with  us  for  two  years,  my  white  tailor  left.  I  asked  if  he  knew 
of  any  good  man  to  take  his  place.  He  said,  "  Robert  will  fill  the 
bill.''  I  said  :  "  Do  you  really  think  it  will  be  safe  ?  He  must  man- 
age the  girls  in  the  shop,  account  for  the  proper  issue  of  clothing, 
sign  papers,  etc.  Will  he  be  equal  to  that.^'*  He  said,  "He  will 
if  I  give  him  one  or  two  points  about  cutting."  And  Robert  did  it, 
and  is  doing  it  now,  and  is  going  to  keep  on  doing  it. 

Our  attendance  for  the  last  year  was  S3S>  ^rom  about  thirty- 
five  different  tribes,  scattered  through  the  Indian  Territory,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah.  It  is  a  boarding-school.  The  enrolment  for  the 
year  was  something  over  600.  During  the  summer  vacation  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Commissioner  Browning,  saying  that  he  wished 
I  would  obtain  all  my  new  pupils  from  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  I  read  that  letter  over,  and  my  first  temptation 
was  to  write  my  resignation.  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
up  the  standards  of  the  school  if  I  were  confined  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  the  two  Indian  Territories.  However,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  let  the  Commissioner  know  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  fill  up  the  school  from  the  territory  which  he  named.  I  have 
been  out  soliciting  pupils.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  superintendent 
had  all  that  he  could  do  at  home ;  but  I  wished  to  render  all  the  sup- 
port I  could  to  the  Commissioner,  and  accordingly,  during  the  last 
two  months,  I  have  spent  four  weeks  soliciting  pupils  among  the 
lowas,  the  Sac  and  Fox,  the  Kickapoos,  Pottawatomies,  and  other 
tribes.  I  find  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
against  sending  children  to  the  non-reservation  schools.  I  was,  how- 
ever, successful,  and  got  a  party  of  twenty-five  at  one  time  and  five  or 
six  at  another,  so  that  the  result  is  not  as  small  as  I  apprehended  it 
might  be. 

You  may  want  to  know  about  some  of  my  experiences.  I  was  told 
of  a  Kickapoo  boy  of  eighteen  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor 
do  any  work.  I  said.  If  that  boy  is  to  be  saved,  he  is  to  be  saved 
very  soon.  His  mother  was  a  widow,  and  she  was  away.  I  got  a 
policeman  to  look  him  up.  He  wanted  to  come  to  school,  and  sard 
he  would  be  ready  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  went  with  the 
policeman  to  his  house,  but  the  boy  said  he  could  not  go.  I  asked 
why.  "Talk  with  my  grandfather,"  he  said.  I  talked  with  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  non-progressive  Kickapoos,  and  Kickapoos  are 
very  non-progressive.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  was  this :  If  you 
go  to  Haskell  Institute,  they  will  put  a  uniform  on  you  and  make  a 
soldier  of  you ;  and,  when  the  next  war  comes,  they  will  put  you  into 
that  war,  and  you  will  get  shot.  Of  course,  it  was  a  story  manufac- 
tured for  the  occasion,  to  keep  the  boy  at  home.  What  could  I  do  ? 
I  said  to  myself.  Suppose  I  were  a  boy  and  somebody  came  and 
wanted  me  to  go  away  to  school,  and  my  grandfather  should  say  that 
I  would  be  killed  if  I  went,  of  course  I  should  not  go.  The  boy  did 
not  go. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  an  Indian  agent  in  Oklahoma.  I  do 
not  believe,  as  a  rule,  in  putting  the  military  in  control  of  Indian 
agencies ;  but,  if  they  are  there  and  doing  good  work,  it  is  only  just  to 
say  so.     I  spent  an  afternoon  with  Captain  Woodson,  and  I  have 
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things,  their  home  life  will  be  revolutionized.  The  telling  work  must 
be  done  in  the  homes,  and  the  women  have  the  most  important  part 
of  the  home  life  to  see  to.  When  you  get  a  woman  to  understand 
that  it  is  her  highest  duty  in  this  world  to  take  care  of  her  family 
and  home  in  a  Christian  and  intelligent  manner,  you  have  got  near 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  boys  take  kindly  to  the  housework  that  they  have  to  do, 
though,  according  to  our  idea  of  Indians,  you  would  hardly  expect 
that  these  "braves,"  as  they  are  called,  would  care  to  do  such  a  thing 
as  darn  a  stocking,  make  a  bed,  or  sweep  a  room.  When  I  had  thirty 
young  men  to  look  after,  and  all  their  darning  to  do,  as  you  may 
imagine,  I  was  kept  busy.  One  evening  I  said  to  one  of  them,  "  I 
wish  you  would  stay  at  home  to-night,  and  help  me  darn  stock- 
ings." "Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "if  you  would  like."  We  got 
them  all  darned  by  ten  o'clock,  and  he  darned  almost  as  well  as 
I  did.  They  are  very  kind.  I  had  no  idea  they  would  be  so  kind 
and  considerate.  I  was  sick  for  a  few  days  last  fall ;  and  the  boys 
would,  of  their  own  accord,  take  off  their  shoes  before  going  upstairs, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  me. 

The  school  work  is  very  encouraging  as  well  as  the  industrial 
training.  We  have  a  good  normal  department,  from  which  we  have 
gratifying  results.  The  one  who  is  in  charge  of  it  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  and  she  has  adopted  the  methods  in 
use  there.  The  pupils  learn  to  teach  as  part  of  their  instruction. 
They  learn  to  like  it ;  and,  when  you  get  a  boy  or  girl  to  love  what  he 
or  she  is  doing,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  done  well. 

Our  pupils  are  scattered  all  over  the  reservations  as  preachers, 
teachers,  and  in  industrial  work.  They  are  universally  good  penmen, 
and  make  excellent  agency  clerks.  We  have  about  two  hundred 
pupils  in  the  school,  mostly  Sioux  or  Dakotas. 

It  is  a  boarding-school,  but  we  have  a  few  day  scholars.  The 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Question. — What  per  cent,  of  those  who  leave  the  school  do  well  ? 

Miss  WoRDEN. —  I  cannot  give  the  per  cent,  in  figures.  It  is  a 
very  small  per  cent,  that  disappoints  us  completely.  I  am  asked 
that  question  everywhere  I  go.  No  good  work  is  ever  entirely  lost. 
I  can  think  of  some  who  have  left  under  a  cloud.  We  believe  in  the 
law  of  love ;  and  I  think  there  is  more  love  than  any  other  kind  of 
discipline  there.  You  cannot  expect  every  pupil  to  turn  out  exactly 
as  you  want.  But  if  they  disappoint  us  for  several  years,  and  we 
hear  nothing  good  of  them,  the  influence  that  they  have  felt  in  the 
school  comes  out  sooner  or  later.  Some  little  children  were  brought 
in  last  summer,  the  children  of  former  pupils,  one  of  whom  had  been 
expelled.  They  came  with  a  lot  of  others ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  saw 
them,  we  could  pick  out  those  who  were  the  children  of  former 
pupils.  While  they  may  sometimes  go  back  to  their  old  ways,  yet 
the  work  is  bound  to  tell  sooner  or  later;  and  we  have  any  number  of 
those  who  do  very  good  work,  indeed.  One  young  man  was  expelled, 
and  was  at  home  for  two  years.  He  was  then  converted  and  joined 
the  church ;  and  he  wanted  to  do  something  for  his  people,  and  he  is 
now  employed  as  Miss  CoUins's  assistant.  I  wish  you  had  seen  the 
look  of  surprise  that  went  over  the  teachers*  faces  when  she  told  us 
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the  name  of  the  wonderful  boy  she  had  been  telling  about.  We 
asked,  "  Who  is  this  wonderful  boy  ? "  and,  when  she  spoke  the  name, 
every  knife  and  fork  was  dropped  !  So  we  are  surprised  that  way  as 
often  as  in  any  other. 

AH  the  work  at  Santee  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  mission 
school  with  the  missionary  aim.  And  the  highest  aim  is  to  fit  these 
boys  and  girls  for  work  among  their  own  people.  We  do  not  believe 
in  having  them  absorbed  in  Eastern  civilization.  We  propose  to 
teach  the  fifth  commandment  at  Santee.  And  how  can  boys  and 
girls  honor  their  fathers  and  mothers  if  they  are  not  where  their 
parents  are  ?  The  first  thing  that  comes  into  the  minds  after  a  few 
weeks,  when  they  begin  to  realize  their  surroundings,  is,  *'  I  want  to 
teach  my  people."  This  occurs  again  and  again  and  again.  The 
whole  world  is  to  them  full  of  demons  and  spirits.  They  do  not 
know  that  any  one  loves  them.  The  highest  thing  to  do  for  them  is 
to  teach  them  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  you  have  no  idea  of  the  sadness  that  has  come  upon  us  this 
year.  Last  year  we  were  having  a  roll  of  about  two  hundred.  That 
has  been  cut  down  more  than  one-half,  and  the  children  are  scattered 
all  over  the  reservations.  Two  of  the  shops  are  shut.  This  is  not 
because  the  Indians  are  not  willing  to  come  to  school,  because 
they  are  anxious  to  come  back.  It  is  because  we  have  no  money. 
You  have  heard  the  thing  discussed  again  and  again.  We  were  a 
contract  school,  and  $22,000  has  been  taken  out  of  this  work.  And 
this  school,  which  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  good  that  comes  to 
this  people,  has  been  almost  stopped.  The  work  of  this  school  can 
not  be  estimated  too  highly.  I  hope  that  the  churches  will  more  than 
make  up  to  the  work  what  the  government  withdraws. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ward. —  The  withdrawal  of  this  money  is  not  due  to 
the  action  of  the  government.  It  has  been  done  as  the  result  of  the 
propaganda  urging  our  churches  not  to  receive  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  American  Missionary  Association  voted  to  receive  no 
more  money  from  the  government. 

Question. —  Has  the  Catholic  Church  taken  this  stand  ? 

Dr.  Ward.—  No. 

Dr.  Strieby. —  It  is  a  fact  that  the  school  work  has  had  to 
be  cut  down.  When  Dr.  Ryder  was  there,  he  says  that  men 
like  Dr.  Riggs  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Hall,  as  they  gathered  round  the 
table,  said,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  We  will  cut  here,  and  we  will 
cut  there:  we  will  do  what  we  can.  I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
cutting  down  of  the  mission  work  is  not  done  recklessly,  but  comes 
out  of  their  hearts.  Whether  we  were  wise  or  not  in  refusing  to  take 
money  from  the  government,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  result  has  been 
dreadful. 

Dr.  Ryder. —  The  depletion  of  the  school  in  numbers  arises  not 
entirely  from  the  lack  of  funds,  but  temporarily  from  a  panic  among 
the  Indians.  A  great  many  children  have  been  withdrawn  who  will 
probably  come  back  later. 

Captain  R.  A.  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  Industrial  School,  was  invited 
to  speak. 
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Capt.  Pratt. —  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  at  Molionk  again,  dear 
friends;   and  I  have  consented  to  say  informally  a  few  words. 

The  pictures  presented  this  morning  have  deeply  interested  me; 
and  I  want  to  say,  for  Carlisle,  she  has  had  her  Lexington,  her  Con- 
cord, and  her  Bunker  Hill.  The  Carlisle  principle  has  been  before 
you  for  fourteen  years. 

Carlisle  is  in  civilization,  that  it  may  get  its  pupils  and  the  Indians 
into  civilization.  It  pulls  all  the  other  schools  and  the  missionaries 
in  that  direction.  I  believe  that  the  Presbyterians  put  dollars  into 
Indian  work  to  make  Presbyterians.  I  believe  that  the  Episcopalians 
put  dollars  into  Indian  work  to  make  Episcopalians.  I  believe  that 
Catholics  put  dollars  into  Indian  work  to  make  Catholics.  This  is 
wholly  and  solely  their  purpose.  That  is  my  observation  of  their 
work,  their  intentions,  through  many  years.  From  this  standpoint 
it  is  common  sense  and  right. 

The  question  comes  home  to  the  United  States,  What  should  the 
government  do  when  it  puts  dollars  into  the  uplifting  of  the  Indians  ? 
What  is  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  ?  And  we  hold  at  Carlisle, 
and  shall  hold  at  Carlisle,  that  the  purpose  should  be  to  make  citi- 
zens,—  independent,  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We 
work  along  that  line.  Every  effort  that  we  put  forth  we  mean  shall 
be  in  that  direction,  right  straight  through. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  this  morning  by  other  superintendents  and  by  Miss 
Worden.     I  have  full  sympathy  with  these  schools. 

Within  the  last  ten  days  we  have  carried  out  one  of  the  greatest 
movements  ever  made  at  Carlisle,  and  one  of  the  greatest,  I  think, 
•ever  made  at  any  Indian  school.  Late  last  winter,  when  the  World's 
Fair  was  all  in  the  air,  I  said  to  our  boys  and  girls,  "  If  during  the 
summer  each  of  you  can  earn  and  save  the  money,  you  shall  go  to 
Chicago  and  spend  a  week  at  the  World's  Fair."  They  went  to  work 
upon  that  line.  Over  five  hundred  of  them  were  scattered  through- 
out Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
shops,  earning  and  saving  money.  The  girls  came  back  to  school 
the  13th  and  the  boys  the  14th  of  September.  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments ;  and  on  Monday  morning,  a  week  ago,  we  had  a  special  train, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Indians  and  fifty-eight  of  my  people 
started  for  Chicago.  We  took  lodging  at  a  hotel,  and  were  treated 
like  other  people.  We  went  to  the  fair  ground  every  morning.  I 
told  the  Board  of  Control  that  we  did  not  propose  to  ask  for  free  en- 
trance, but  that  we  would  give  the  services  of  our  band,  and  that  the 
boys  would  drill  every  day.  They  accepted  these  as  payment  for 
entrance,  but  each  student  paid  railroad  and  street  railroad  fares  and 
hotel  bill. 

Our  boys  and  girls  went  into  the  fair  grounds,  and  passed  around 
as  individuals.  We  collected  them  for  the  drill,  but  after  that  they 
were  dispersed.  They  had  the  utmost  liberty.  For  four  days  we 
took  in  about  everything  there  was  at  the  Fair.  I  even  heard  some 
of  the  boys  say  that  they  went  to  see  Buffalo  Bill's  show !  A  large 
number  went  round  the  Ferris  wheel.  When  I  went  to  make  special 
arrangements  for  them,  the  man  in  charge  said  about  all  of  them  had 
been  around,  and  paid  full  fare.     Friday  night,  a  little  after  twelve 
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o'clock,  we  went  back  to  South  Chicago,  and  returned  to  Carlisle^ 
reaching  there  Sunday  morning  at  three  o'clock. 

Every  boy  and  girl  had  a  little  yellow  badge  with  a  spread  eagle 
on  it,  telling  that  they  were  from  the  United  States  Indian  School  at 
Carlisle.  Hundreds  of  people  spoke  to  me  about  talking  to  my  boys 
and  girls,  and  I  heard  nothing  but  compliments  all  the  time  upon 
their  intelligence  and  their  good  powers  of  observation.  We  edu- 
cated a  great  many  Western  people  to  a  better  feeling  towards  Ind- 
ians ;  and  we  educated  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  more  than  a  year's 
schooling  at  Carlisle,  or  any  school,  would  have  done.  I  want  to  say 
that,  if  Buffalo  Bill  will  turn  his  wild  Indians  into  that  Fair  for  two 
weeks,  and  give  them  the  same  liberty  and  opportunity  I  gave  my 
boys,  he  cannot  successfully  reconvene  them  to  carry  on  his  dance. 
I  know  enough  about  Indian  character  to  know  that.  They  would 
be  ashamed  of  the  life  he  is  leading  them. 

I  came  here  to  present  and  stand  by  Carlisle  ideas,  and  meet  all 
issues.  We  stand  on  solid  ground.  These  two  gentlemen  who  have 
talked  about  their  government  schools,  have  buildings  which  cost  the 
government  of  the  United  States  more  money  than  the  government 
has  put  into  all  the  buildings  at  Carlisle  in  fourteen  years.  Mr. 
Meserve  tells  about  his  great  wagons  built  by  the  government  shop. 
I  wanted  to  turn  the  old  cavalry  stables  into  workshops,  and  asked 
the  government  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  overhaul  them.  But  I 
failed  to  get  it  for  two  years.  I  then  concluded  to  try  New  York,  and 
went  to  my  friend  Dr.  Agnew.  He  gave  me  letters ;  and  I  went  beg- 
ging, and  for  four  or  five  days  appealed  for  money,  and  got  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  But  begging  was  not  my  forte.  I  went  back, 
discouraged.  When  I  got  off  the  train  at  Carlisle,  I  met  a  Presbyte- 
rian preacher  who  has  charge  of  a  little  church  near  Philadelphia,  on 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  was  a  friend  of  my 
boys,  and  used  to  ask  them  to  come  to  see  him.  He  said  he  was 
going  West  to  visit  some  of  the  agencies,  and  he  came  to  get  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  some  instructions.  When  I  got  home,  Mrs.  Pratt 
handed  me  a  letter  from  this  clergyman,  giving  me,  for  the  overhaul- 
ing of  the  cavalry  stables  and  making  them  over  into  shops,  a  check 
for  two  thousand  dollars  I  He  said,  when  his  father  died,  he  gave 
his  brothers  and  sisters  different  kinds  of  property.  To  him  he  had 
left  Tennessee  State  bonds.  For  many  years  he  had  nothing  from 
them.  Recently  Tennessee  had  declared  that  she  would  pay  fifty 
cents  on  a  dollar.  He  said  he  now  wanted  to  place  the  money  where 
it  would  bring  him  a  thousand  per  cent,  a  year,  and  so  he  had  sent  it 
to  the  Carlisle  School.  That  is  the  way  the  Carlisle  School  got 
its  shops  and  many  other  buildings  and  facilities.  Later  the  govern- 
ment has  been  more  gracious. 

Question. —  How  much  money  did  your  Indian  boys  and  girls  earn 
and  save  ?     And  how  much  did  your  Chicago  trip  cost  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  They  earned  last  year  $24,121.19,  and  had  savings 
at  the  end  of  June  amounting  to  $15,274.99.  Their  trip  to  Chicago 
cost  over  $6,000,  and  they  took  along  about  $1,200  as  individual 
spending  money. 

Adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 
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rarely  known  an  Indian  agent  who  is  trying  to  do  so  much  for  the 
Indians.  If  a  child  of  five  or  six  came  in,  he  would  ask  questions 
like  this:  "Are  you  in  school?"  "Yes."  "Where?"  "Chey- 
enne." "  Is  that  boy  in  school  ? "  "  Yes."  "  Where  ?  "  etc.  By  and 
by  there  came  up  a  family  of  several.  A  boy  about  ten  years  of  age 
was  among  them.  One  could  see  he  was  the  pet  of  the  family  by  the 
way  he  was  decked  out  with  unusual  tnnkets.  "Is  that  boy  in 
school?"  the  agent  asked.  "No,  sir."  "Why  not?"  "He  has 
not  very  good  sense,  his  eyes  are  not  straight."  "  I  think  you  ought 
to  send  him,  and  give  him  a  trial,"  said  the  agent.  The  Indian*s 
reply  made  one  think  of  the  great  humorist  who  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  upon  his  country's  altar  his  wife's  relatives.  Said  the  Ind- 
ian, "No,  I  have  not  sent  him  to  school;  but  I  always  send  my  rela- 
tives' children  to  school,"  as  though  that  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Last  Friday  night  we  had  a  unique  entertainment  given  by  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  at  the  World's  Fair.  Half  of 
them  read  essays  and  compositions  upon  their  experiences  at  the 
White  City.  They  also  brought  in  some  features  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance  which  I  did  not  especially  object  to.  They  had  a  reed 
band,  and  the  "bum-bum  "  man  was  reproduced  in  a  strikingly  real- 
istic manner.  The  one  thing  that  interested  me  most  in  their  compo- 
sitions was  this, —  nearly  every  one  of  them  made  a  statement  to  this 
effect :  "One  thing  I  did  not  like  :  it  seemed  as  though  every  white 
man  and  every  white  woman  must  come  to  me  and  say,  *  Can  you 
speak  English  f ' " 

In  regard  to  allotting  land,  I  think  our  agents  ought  to  be  selected 
with  a  great  deal  of  care.  How  they  have  been  in  the  past  I  do  not 
know.  An  allotting  agent  must  be  able  to  do  something  besides 
survey  the  land  and  make  out  the  papers.  He  must  be  a  man 
or  a  woman  with  a  big  heart  as  well  as  a  good  big  head.  One  agent 
with  a  big  head  and  heart  conquered  the  most  unprogressive  man  in 
his  tribe.  When  the  agent  came,  this  Indian  threatened  to  kill  him ; 
but  the  agent  was  not  easily  scared.  This  Indian  would  come  and 
advise  the  Indians  not  to  have  their  land  allotted.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  to  hinder  the  agent.  The  troublesome  Indian  was  living  on  a 
nice  piece  of  land  along  a  creek  where  it  is  very  rich.  He  had  a 
house  and  fruit-trees,  and  had  made  quite  a  start;  but  he  wanted 
everything  to  be  in  common.  He  wanted  the  Indians  to  continue  to 
live  in  a  community,  and  receive  rations  from  the  government.  The 
great  trouble  has  been  this  giving,  giving,  giving  to  the  Indians. 

What  would  degrade  a  white  man  more  than  to  be  always  receiv- 
ing and  never  giving  ?  One  rainy  day  the  agent  went  out  into  the 
place  of  this  non-progressive  Indian,  and  found  him  away  from  home. 
He  began  to  run  lines  and  drive  stakes  in  such  a  way  that  it  cut  up 
his  land  into  three  different  allotments.  The  next  day  the  Indian 
came  home,  and  was  very  angry.  He  thought  the  matter  over,  and  in 
the  morning  came  down  to  see  the  agent,  and  said,  "  You  have  been 
taking  away  my  farm."  The  agent  said  he  was  running  some  lines. 
"  I  wish  you  would  change  them,"  said  the  Indian,  "  so  that  the  lines 
would  take  in  my  allotment."  The  agent's  shrewdness  gained  the 
day.  Just  as  fast  as  the  Indians  can  be  made  ready  for  it,  their  land 
should  be  allotted,  rations  should  be  stopped,  and  the  government 
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should  make  a  final  cash  settlement.  Then,  with  his  land  inalienable 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
must  either  work  or  starve. 

Dr.  Strieby. —  What  about  the  health  of  the  Indian  pupils? 

Mr.  Meservk. —  Last  year,  out  of  662  enrolled  students,  we  had 
five  deaths.  The  year  before  there  were  four  deaths.  As  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  quality  of  their  food  improve,  the  death-rate 
lessens.  The  Pawnees  and  Modocs  have  the  highest  death-rate,  and 
ihe  Sioux  the  lowest. 

Question. —  Is  the  death-rate  reduced  by  sending  home  the  incur- 
able ones  ? 

Mr.  Meserve. —  We  send  home  those  incurably  ill,  for  the  parents 
always  request  it. 

Question. —  Are  the  children  paid  anything  for  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Meserve. —  By  authority  granted  in  1887,  we  are  allowed  to 
pay  from  four  to  twenty-four  cents  a  day.  They  work  half  a  day,  and 
are  in  school  half  a  day.  The  sum  specified  is  for  a  whole  day*s 
work. 

Question. —  What  is  done  with  their  money? 

Mr.  Meserve. —  They  control  it  themselves.  When  we  distribute 
$350  a  month  among  five  hundred  children,  it  is  a  very  small  sum  to 
each  one.  It  goes  as  spending  money.  It  depends  on  the  child. 
The  boys  buy  peanuts  and  gum  and  watermelons,  and  the  girls  buy 
neckties  and  yellow  ribbons.  They  spend  it  much  as  white  children 
would. 

Question. —  Are  they  taught  to  take  care  of  their  money  in  banks  ? 

Mr.  Meserve. —  No,  except  those  on  the  outing  system  ;  but  econ- 
omy and  wise  expenditure  are  the  strings  we  are  harping  on  all  the 
time. 

Question. —  What  is  your  method  for  outing? 

Mr.  Meserve. —  I  have  not  found  the  outing  system  as  successful 
as  I  had  hoped.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  my  experiences  in  a  word, 
I  should  say  that  there  has  not  been  enough  of  the  feeling  that  the 
Indians  are  human  beings  and  are  capable  of  being  civilized.  There 
has  not  been  enough  personal  interest  taken  in  them. 

Question. —  Is  the  tendency  of  the  school  toward  returning  the 
children  to  their  tribes  or  to  distribute  them  in  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Meserve. — The  pull  from  the  reservation  is  so  strong  that  I 
cannot  resist  it.  Even  when  I  have  had  children  on  the  outing  sys- 
tem, they  have  gone  home  at  the  request  of  their  parents. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  training  of 
the  different  men  in  the  different  departments  of  labor,  but  am  sorry 
to  hear  Mr.  Meserve  has  been  unsuccessful  in  the  plumbing  business. 
We  make  our  own  carpenters,  masons,  cooks,  etc.,  here.  We  do  not 
go  outside  for  help.  We  paid  out  thousands  of  dollars,  and  got  very 
poor  plumbing ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  should  stop.  I  said  to  a 
good  man, "  I  will  give  you  all  the  lead  pipe  you  need ;  and,  if  it  takes 
you  a  month,  work  until  you  can  wipe  a  joint."  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  he  could  wipe  a  good  joint,  and  we  have  now  as  fine  plumbing 
as  we  could  ask. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
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publican^  giving  an  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Reform  Club,  in 
which  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  states  that  he  had  gone  to  Washington  be- 
lieving in  the  theory  of  civil  service,  but  that  his  experience  there  in 
public  life  had  entirely  changed  his  views ;  that  it  is  a  pretty  theory, 
but  to  carry  it  out  in  practice  would  disrupt  the  party  in  power. 

In  July,  1889,  the  position  of  superintendent  in  the  great  govern- 
ment school  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  was  vacant.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Win- 
ship,  of  Boston,  and  asked  him  for  a  competent  man  for  the  place. 
He  telegraphed  me  that  he  knew  just  the  man.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Meserve.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Winship  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Meserve,  asking  him  to  come  to 
Washington.  One  of  the  first  questions  he  asked  was,  "  Is  it  a  politi- 
cal position } "  He  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  his 
"  losing  his  official  head  "  on  the  change  of  administration.  He  said 
he  did  not  care  to  embark  in  politics ;  but  he  was  appointed,  and 
decided  to  take  his  risks.  Afterward  Senator  Ingalls  came  to  me, 
and  said,  "  My  re-election  is  pending,  and  I  want  you  to  appoint  a 
political  friend  of  mine  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Lawrence." 
I  said  I  would  like  to  oblige  him,  but  I  had  selected  a  school  man 
for  the  place,  and  was  not  at  liberty  to  dismiss  him.  He  insisted 
with  all  his  persuasiveness  for  an  hour.  Among  other  reasons  that 
he  gave  was  that  Mr.  Meserve  was  an  unknown  man,  who  had  been 
imported  from  Massachusetts.  If  men  from  Massachusetts  had  never 
gone  to  Kansas,  where  would  Kansas  have  been.'  Mr.  Ingalls  then 
went  to  the  President,  and  said,  in  substance,  that  the  Commissioner 
had  declined  to  make  an  appointment  that  he  had  asked  for.  The 
President  listened  patiently.  He  told  the  senator  that  the  school  in 
Kansas  did  not  belong  to  politics  nor  to  Kansas  ;  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  government  school  system ;  that  the  Commissioner  had  done 
about  right,  and  that  he  could  not  interfere.  And  so  Mr.  Meserve 
remains.  Mr.  Ingalls  was  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
He  failed  to  convince  me,  and  he  failed  to  convince  the  President. 
But  he  had  his  sweet  revenge.  My  good  friend.  Senator  Dawes, 
moved  to  make  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
$5,000  per  year,  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  commissioners.  Sena- 
tor Ingalls  went  around  among  his  personal  friends  "  log-rolling,"  and 
defeated  the  attempt.  So  I  paid  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  having  Mr.  Meserve  at  the  head  of  the  school  at  Law- 
rence. And  the  investment  was  well  made.  This  fact  shows  further 
that  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy's  statement  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  resist  the  politicians  is  unhistorical. 

Miss  Worden,  of  the  Santee  School,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Miss  Worden. —  I  represent  a  mission  reservation  school.  The 
first  thing,  I  think,  that  impresses  the  children  when  they  come  to  us 
is  that  they  come  to  a  home.  We  have  five  cottages  where  the  pupils 
live.  Each  one  of  these  is  presided  over  by  a  Christian  woman  who 
really  loves  these  children,  and  makes  them  feel  it  the  moment  they 
come  near  her.  I  think  this  feeling  increases  and  strengthens  in 
every  way  through  the  child's  whole  stay.  The  children  do  their  own 
work,  the  boys  as  well  as  girls  taking  care  of  their  own  rooms.     We 
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take  pupils  at  any  time  or  of  any  age.  We  do  not  have  to  go  out 
for  them  :  they  are  anxious  to  come.  We  have  to  turn  away  a  great 
many.  When  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  mission  for  a  few 
days,  at  the  little  station  where  we  have  to  wait  for  the  train  1  met 
seven  young  men.  I  said  to  them,  "Why,  boys!  didn't  Dr.  Riggs 
tell  you  not  to  come  ? "  "  Yes,"  they  said,  "  but  we  thought,  if  we 
came,  he  would  find  a  place  for  us."  When  I  got  back  to  the  school, 
I  found  the  place  he  had  found  for  them  was  on  the  floor  of  my 
sitting-room. 

It  was  my  work  to  look  after  the  young  men  of  the  school  last  year, 
and  I  never  enjoyed  a  year  more.  They  receive  academic  as  well  as 
industrial  training.  Each  boy  and  girl  spends  half  a  day  in  the 
school-room,  and  the  other  half  in  industrial  work.  The  boys  learn 
blacksmithing,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  printing,  and  farming;  the 
girls,  cooking  and  sewing.  Two  years  ago  we  added  practical  lessons 
in  nursing.  We  were  promised  a  hospital.  A  lady  was  to  build  it. 
She  went  into  details,  and  informed  herself  as  to  how  much  would  be 
required.  When  the  contractor's  estimate  was  sent  to  her,  she  en- 
closed a  check  for  $ioo  instead  of  $3,500.  So  our  plans  for  nursing 
have  not  yet  come  to  pass.  When  we  have  a  hospital,  we  shall  have 
an  Indian  training  school  for  nurses. 

We  have  a  regular  cooking  school.  They  take  to  it  very  eagerly. 
I  must  tell  you  how  we  got  our  uniforms.  I  had  studied  cooking  in 
the  Pratt  Institute,  though  I  afterwards  found  that  Boston  was  the 
headquarters  for  cooking  schools.  When  I  came  back,  I  said  we 
must  have  white  aprons,  caps,  and  sleeves.  The  authorities  thought 
it  was  too  much.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  have  them.  I  impressed  the  girls  with  the  idea  of  what  an 
awfully  serious  thing  it  was  to  wear  a  white  apron  in  the  kitchen. 
They  were  really  solemn  over  it,  but  they  had  their  aprons;  and  those 
Indian  girls  wear  them  two  weeks,  two  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  keep  them  clean.  The  parents  are  especially  glad  of  this 
new  departure  in  cooking.  Some  of  the  parents  always  come.  One 
old  woman  came  whose  daughter  had  been  in  the  school  four  or 
five  years;  and  she  said,  "My  daughter  has  been  here  a  good  while, 
and  has  studied  about  bones  and  about  leaves  and  trees,  and  she 
sings  and  plays,  and  tells  me  about  things.  But  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  those  things.  But,  when  she  came  home  this  summer  and 
could  make  bread  and  cake  and  could  cook  meat,  then  I  was  pleased, 
because,  when  I  can  eat  a  thing,  then  I  know  all  about  it."  And  on 
the  reservation  farther  away  the  people  are  very  much  interested  in 
it.  One  old  man  at  Rosebud  Agency,  a  non-progressive  Indian,  heard 
about  the  cooking  school.  He  wanted  to  have  his  little  girl  of 
ten  or  twelve  put  into  that  class.  About  a  week  after  the  child  had 
been  with  us  Dr.  Riggs  received  a  letter,  saying  he  wanted  her  to  go 
in  right  away,  now.  Then  the  boys  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  learn,  and  six  of  the  theological  students  insisted  on  being  taught; 
and  they  formed  a  class,  and  I  gave  them  lessons  in  bread-making 
and  other  things.  The  girls  had  left  the  room  in  perfect  order,  but 
these  young  men  left  it  in  just  as  good  order  when  they  were  through. 
We  cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  value  to  these  girls  of  learn- 
ing cooking  and   nursing.     When   they  learn   to  understand   these 
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for  which  you  do  not  woik.  The  old  people  and  the  sick  we  shall 
take  care  of."  Well,  they  murmured ;  and  I  was  accused  of  starving 
Indians  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Then  they  all  went  to  work  like 
bees.  We  had  another  rule.  There  were  certain  things  given  only  to 
the  best  workers,  such  as  tea  and  coffee.  One  day  two  wild  Indians, 
who  had  been  off  on  the  war-path,  came  to  Dr.  Daniels,  and  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  very  hungry."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  Indians  does  not  feed  any  one  unless  he  works.  I  shall 
have  to  see  you  starve  if  you  will  not  work ;  but,  if  you  will  cut  wood 
for  half  an  hour,  I  will  give  you  the  best  dinner  you  ever  ate."  They 
sat  down,  and  talked  it  over  two  hours,  and  then  decided  to  cut  the 
wood;  and  thus  they  had  an  excellent  dinner.  Then  we  said  to  the 
Indians :  "  Here  is  land.  We  will  give  you  each  i6o  acres  if  you  will 
go  to  work ;  and,  if  you  will  build  a  house,  we  will  pay  you  for  your 
work,  and,  when  it  is  done,  the  house  will  be  yours."  They  discussed 
that  a  day,  and  then  decided  to  build.  To-day  they  are  among 
the  best  farmers  there,  members  of  the  church,  and  among  the  best 
men  we  have.  Blessed  be  hunger!  Unwise  alms  to-day  makes 
paupers  to-morrow.  Misguided  charity  will  make  an  army  of  beg- 
gars, red  or  white. 

My  dear  friends,  there  is  no  romance  about  heathenism.  It  is  a 
dark,  ugly  fact.  But  I  know  of  no  wild  man  in  the  world — and  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  a  great  many  heathen 
folk  —  who  is  of  so  noble  a  type  as  the  North  American  Indian. 
NiColet,  who  knew  so  much  about  the  Sioux,  said  they  were  the 
noblest  type  of  wild  men  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Indian  recognizes  the  Great  Spirit,  but  his  worship  is  to  propitiate  the 
evil  spirit.  He  says  the  Great  Spirit  does  not  harm  anybody,  but  the 
devil  does  harm  people ;  and  they  try  to  propitiate  him.  He  has  de- 
voted love  for  his  children.  When  an  Indian  child  dies,  the  mother 
takes  all  the  little  playthings  that  she  has  made  for  the  child  and 
buries  them  with  it.  Among  the  Ojibways,  she  takes  the  clothes 
and  ornaments  and  the  bead  works  that  belonged  to  the  little  child, 
and  makes  a  bundle,  and  carries  it  wherever  she  goes  for  a  year.  If 
they  have  anything  that  is  very  nice,  the  dead  child's  portion  is  taken 
out ;  and  no  member  of  the  family  will  eat  it,  but  it  will  stand  there, 
and  any  wayfarer  can  take  it.  The  Indian  more  than  any  man  rec- 
ognizes the  rites  of  hospitality.  He  is  improvident,  but  his  improvi- 
dence is  largely  from  his  readiness  to  distribute  to  those  poorer  than 
himself.  I  have  heard  our  Ojibways  saying :  "  White  man  big  fool : 
he  heap  up  much  money,  die,  and  leave  it  all.  I  kill  deer,  my  neigh- 
bor not  kill  deer.  I  ask  him  to  come  eat  with  me.  I  better  than 
white  man  who  keeps  money."  If  the  deadliest  enemy  of  a  man 
comes  to  his  lodge,  while  he  is  within  the  lodge  he  will  be  treated  like 
an  honored  guest.  An  Indian  never  violates  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
His  language  is  a  marvel.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
Dakotas :  I  know  enough  to  make  myself  understood ;  but  in  the 
Ojibway,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  there  are  more  inflections  to 
the  verb  than  there  are  to  the  Greek  verb,  and  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
which  are  so  hard  in  all  languages,  you  can  get  the  nicest  shades  of 
meaning  in  the  Ojibway.  Every  noun  is  descriptive.  A  blanket, 
for  instance,  means  the  cloth  you  wrap  about  you.     They  never  adopt 
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a  word.  They  saw  the  white  men  drinking  coffee,  and  they  thought 
it  was  medicine  water;  and  so  they  at  once  named  it  Mukaday-rous- 
kekeewabo  (black  medicine  water).  So  it  is  still  called.  The  Ind- 
ian is  thought  to  be  very  sullen.  I  believe  he  is  more  mirthful  than 
the  Negro,  when  away  from  the  white  man.  He  is  fond  of  repartee ; 
and,  if  you  try  to  impose  on  him,  you  will  usually  come  to  grief.  He 
at  once  sees  the  weak  points  of  the  argument 

A  party  of  engineers  was  once  lost  during  a  survey  of  the  North 
Pacific  Railway.  Some  of  the  men  came  to  an  Indian  who  was  the 
head  of  a  band.  He  had  very  comfortable  things  about  him, 
chickens  and  pigs,  etc.  They  told  the  Indian  that  they  were  very 
hungry,  that  they  had  been  lost  three  days,  and  had  nothing  to  eat 
He  asked  his  wife  to  get  up  the  best  dinner  she  could.  When  the  din- 
ner was  ready,  the  Indian  sat  down  and  ate,  and  left  the  white  men 
hungry.  They  were  very  angry ;  but  what  could  they  do  ?  After  he 
had  finished  his  meal,  he  asked  his  wife  to  prepare  another.  Then 
he  said  solemnly :  "  I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  do  not  have  you  eat 
with  me.  I  went  to  Washington  once;  and  the  Great  Father  said  to 
me,  •  You  must  do  exactly  what  the  white  men  do  if  you  want  to  be 
happy  and  go  to  the  good  place  when  you  die.'  And  I  noticed  that 
the  white  men  never  let  poorer  men  than  themselves  sit  with  them  at 
the  table.  I  want  to  be  happy  in  this  world,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
lose  my  chance  of  going  to  the  good  place.  You  are  poor,  and  so  I 
would  not  let  you  eat  with  me." 

I  remember  about  thirty  years  ago  the  people  of  Minnesota  were 
very  much  angered  against  the  Indians.  They  once  passed  a  law 
offering  a  hundred  dollars  for  an  Indian's  scalp.  It  did  not  desig- 
nate whether  of  man  or  woman.  Then  the  legislature  demanded  of 
the  general  government  that  every  Indian  should  be  removed  from 
Minnesota.  They  consulted  over  the  matter  at  Washington,  and 
picked  out  a  strip  of  country  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  sent 
a  man  to  remove  the  Indians.  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  seen  an  Indian 
before  in  his  life.  He  came  to  visit  me,  and  said,  **  You  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence  with  these  Ojibways;  and  I  have  come  to  make 
this  treaty  with  them,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me."  I  said  to  him : 
'*  You  cannot  make  that  treaty.  The  Indians  are  not  fools,  and  I  will 
not  help  you  under  any  circumstances.  I  have  been  all  over  that 
country,  and  it  is  not  fit  to  live  in.  The  Indians  will  not  go  there.'^ 
But  he  thought  he  would  try.  He  got  the  Indians  together,  and  said 
to  them  :  "  Your  Great  Father  has  heard  with  sorrow  of  heart  of  the 
wrongs  you  have  received  from  the  white  men.  He  looked  in  the 
North  and  the  South  and  the  East  and  the  West,  to  find  an  hon- 
est man ;  and,  when  he  saw  me,  he  said,  '  There  is  an  honest  man : 
he  will  go  and  save  the  red  children.'  I  have  lived  in  this  world  fifty- 
five  years,  and  the  winds  of  fifty-five  winters  have  blown  over  my 
head  and  silvered  it  with  gray ;  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never 
done  wrong  to  any  human  being.  Now,  as  your  Great  Father's 
representative  and  as  your  friend,  I  wish  you  to  sign  this  treaty  at 
once."  As  quick  as  a  nash  the  old  Indian  chief  sprang  to  his  feet» 
and  said,  '*  My  friend,  look  at  me !  the  winds  of  fifty-five  winters 
have  blown  over  my  head  and  have  silvered  it  over  with  gray,  but 
they  have  not  blown  my  brains  away." 
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And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  of  that  side  of  the  Indian 
so  dear  to  my  heart.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  been  brought  al- 
most to  a  standstill,  and  I  have  looked  up  and  cried  to  God  for  help ; 
but,  if  you  were  to  ask  me.  In  thirty-four  years  of  a  bishop's  life  where 
have  you  seen  the  greatest  faith  among  those  who  profess  the  love  of 
their  Saviour  ?  I  think  I  should  at  once  have  faces  brought  up  from 
my  heart  of  Indian  women  and  some  Indian  men  among  the  hosts 
that  beckon  me  on  with  the  thought  that  they  are  over  there  in  Para- 
dise. Some  of  them  are  to-day  living  as  true,  devoted,  unselfish 
lives  as  you  can  find  anywhere  in  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Among  those  poor  people  who  have  just  come  out  of  the  darkness, 
who  have  not  been  perplexed  by  the  dust  that  some  one  has  thrown 
in  their  eyes,  who  have  learned  that  Jesus  is  the  friend  of  any  one 
who  wants  a  friend,  who  have  learned  to  look  up  and  believe  that 
God  is  their  father,  I  have  sometimes  seen  instances  of  definite  an- 
swers to  prayer,  of  which  I  have  been  almost  afraid  to  tell  lest  it 
should  not  be  believed.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  same  to  the 
Indian  as  it  is  to  the  white  man. 

I  have  had  varied  experiences  with  the  Indians.  I  recall  one 
stormy  council.  They  owned  immense  tracts  of  pine  land,  worth  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Suddenly  the  Indians  heard  that  all  of  their  pine 
lands  had  been  sold  without  their  knowledge.  I  was  very  indignant ; 
and  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  said,  "  If  it  costs 
every  dollar  that  I  can  get  or  earn,  I  will  fight  this,  and  see  whether 
the  Indians  have  any  rights  or  not."  Soon  after  I  got  a  telegram  from 
a  Negro,  asking  me  to  come  to  help  the  Indians.  The  father  of  this 
Negro  was  a  runaway  slave.  Of  all  the  letters  that  I  ever  received, 
I  think  I  never  received  one  more  beautifully  written  than  this 
written  by  that  Negro.  He  sent  word,  "  The  Indians  have  killed  the 
government  cattle  and  taken  the  government  goods,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  an  outbreak."  I  telegraphed  it  to  Washington,  and  re- 
ceived word  to  go  and  try  to  settle  this,  and  that  what  I  did  would  be 
ratified.  There  were  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  it  was 
thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  it  took  a  week  to  get  there.  When  I 
came  there,  they  called  a  council,  and  the  head  chief  rose  and  said : 
"  I  suppose  you  came  to  find  out  who  killed  those  cattle.  My  young 
men  did.  You  want  to  know  who  took  those  goods.  My  young 
men  did.  Why  ?  We  have  been  wronged."  Things  looked  very  du- 
bious. Now,  an  Indian  never  interrupts  another  in  conversation. 
You  may  spend  a  lifetime  among  them,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  think  of  an  Indian  breaking  into  a  conversation  before  it  is 
done.  I  knew  that  fact ;  and  I  thought,  if  I  could  put  him  in  a  false 
position,  I  should  be  able  to  get  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  the  troublesome  one.  When  he  was  through,  I  said, 
"  Flat  Mouth,  how  long  have  you  known  me  ? "  "  Twelve  years,"  he 
said.  "  Have  I  ever  lied  to  you  ? "  "  No,"  he  said,  "  you  have  not 
a  forked  tongue."  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  the  servant  of  the  Great 
Spirit ;  and  I  have  not  come  to  tell  you  lies  to-day.  If  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  it  will  sound  unpleasant.  When  you  killed  those  government 
cattle,  you  struck  your  Great  Father  in  the  face  ;  and,  when  you  took 
those  goods,  you  committed  a  crime.  And,  if  it  took  ten  thousand 
men,  the  Great  Father  would  do  right  to  punish  the  Indians  who  have 
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done  this."  The  chief  sprang  up  very  angry,  and  began  to  talk  vio- 
lently. I  folded  my  arms,  and  looked  on  and  smiled.  When  he 
paused,  I  said  quietly:  '*  Flat  Mouth,  are  you  talking  or  am  I  talking? 
If  you  are  talking,  I  will  wait."  AH  the  Indians  said,  "  Ho,  ho ! "  and 
the  man  sat  down,  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Now  I  had  it  all 
my  own  way.  I  told  him  that  we  had  been  trying  to  save  their  pine 
lands,  of  the  letters  I  had  written,  and  what  Mr.  Welsh  was  trying 
to  do  in  Philadelphia.  "But,  when  I  go  to  Washington,"  I  said, 
"  what  shall  I  tell  them  there  ?  You  have  put  a  gag  in  my  mouth 
and  fetters  on  my  hand  by  your  actions  here."  "Now,"  I  said,  "I 
have  got  done.  When  you  have  made  up  your  mind  what  to  do,  send 
for  me."  The  next  morning  early  they  sent  for  me,  and  said,  "  You 
are  wiser  than  we :  we  will  do  what  you  say." 

The  next  time  I  went  to  the  Indian  country  Flat  Mouth  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  his  lodge,  and  he  said :  "  The  first  time  I  saw  you  with 
your  robes  on,  I  saw  you  wore  something  outside  of  the  robe.  I 
supposed  it  was  a  badge  of  your  office.  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and 
said,  I  wish  you  to  make  one  for  him."  And  here  it  is,  a  beautiful 
stole,  made  entirely  of  black  cut-beads,  and  presented  to  me  by  a 
heathen  man,  because  of  the  friendship  I  had  shown  them  in  help- 
ing them  out  of  their  difficulty. 

About  the  same  time  I  had  a  stormy  council  at  White  Earth  over 
the  same  matter.  Among  those  Indians  was  a  very  noble  Christian 
chief.  I  loved  the  man ;  and,  when  I  baptized  him,  I  named  him  after 
the  dearest  friend  I  had,  Edward  Washburn,  then  rector  of  Calvary 
Church.  He  rose,  and  said :  "  I  should  not  be  an  Indian  if  I  did  not 
feel  sad  in  my  heart  at  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  my  people. 
But  I  am  a  man  that  has  started  upon  a  journey,  and  the  place  that 
I  want  to  reach  is  the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit.  And,  if  I  get  angry, 
and  allow  my  heart  to  be  troubled,  I  am  afraid  I  will  lose  the  trail 
The  Great  Spirit  loves  his  children,  he  sees  their  troubles ;  and,  when 
I  cannot  see  my  way,  I  have  learned  to  go  and  tell  it  to  him.  And 
I  never  kneel  at  his  feet  that  one  name  does  not  rise  on  my  lips ;  and, 
Bishop,  that  is  yours."  You  may  know  how  that  touched  me.  I 
have  thanked  God  many  and  many  a  time,  when  my  life  was  infirm^ 
and  I  thought  I  was  to  be  early  called,  that  God  had  raised  up  so 
many  Christian  men  and  women  to  work  for  the  Indians  ;  and  among 
them  none  deserve  your  love  more  than  my  friend,  Herbert  Welsh. 
It  is  eventide  with  me.  The  shadows  are  already  beginning,  but  I 
have  been  overpaid  ten-thousand-fold  in  the  blessed  rewards  that 
have  come  from  my  work.  Let  me  say  to  you  Christian  folk  there 
never  has  been,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  failure  in  Christian  work. 
The  only  failure  is  not  to  do  the  work.  May  I  mention  one  in- 
stance ?  In  good  Queen  Anne's  time  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  sent  a  noble  missionary,  Andrews,  and  he  won  a 
number  of  the  Mohawks  to  Christ;  and  they  took  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  and  were  removed  to  Canada  after  the  war,  and  the  English 
Church  lost  sight  of  them.  For  twenty  years  they  had  no  mission- 
ary. Joseph  Brant,  their  chief,  gathered  them  together,  and  acted  as 
their  lay  reader.  I  could  tell  you  of  many  such  instances.  Let  me 
mention  two;  one  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  baptized  very 
early,  but  was  led  away,  and  became  a  gambler.     I  felt  sad  for  him. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  October  zx. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  after 
music  and  singing. 

President  Gates. —  I  invite  you  to  listen  to  one  whose  presence 
among  us  is  always  a  benediction,  our  apostle  to  the  Indians,  Bishop 
Whipple. 


ADDRESS   OF   BISHOP  WHIPPLE. 

As  we  looked  at  those  beautiful  pictures  of  Florida  and  the  Semin- 
oles  which  Mr.  Hine  showed  to  us  last  night,  1  said  to  myself,  "  How 
many  of  this  Conference  know  the  history  of  the  Seminole  Indians  ? " 
I  thought  it  might  interest  you  if  I  mentioned  a  few  facts  concerning 
them.  They  were  a  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  who  left  their  people 
and  migrated  to  Florida,  and  took  the  name  of  the  runaways,  or  Sem- 
inoles.  At  that  time  Florida  was  a  Spanish  province.  The  slaves 
from  Georgia  used  to  flee  to  Florida.  After  that  part  of  the  country 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  Georgia  slaveholders  demanded 
the  return  of  their  slaves.  But  as  the  law  of  descent  in  slavery  was 
through  the  mother,  and  as  these  women  had  intermarried  with  the 
Indians,  a  conflict  was  at  once  brought  on.  A  very  interesting  case 
was  carried  to  the  United  States  court.  Judge  Smith,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  was  the  United  Slates  judge  in  Florida. 
The  decision  of  the  judge  was  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  claim 
that  proved  that  these  mixed-blood  Indians  were  descended  from  a 
slave  who  had  fled  from  a  widow  whose  executors  had  brought  this 
suit.  The  people  of  Georgia  were  angry,  and  a  law  was  passed  in 
the  legislature  of  Florida  that  any  Indian  found  off  the  reservation 
might  be  flogged  thirty-nine  lashes  by  any  white  man  who  found  him. 
That  was  tried ;  and  you  know  how  well  it  would  work  with  Indians  1 
Osceola's  wife,  I  think  it  was, —  if  not,  it  was  the  wife  of  his  dearest 
friend, —  was  arrested  as  the  descendant  of  a  runaway  slave;  and  in  the 
conflict  the  wife  was  killed.  Osceola  lay  in  wait  for  the  man  who  had 
killed  her  until  he  killed  the  murderer.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Florida  war,  which  cost  us  forty  million  dollars,  I  could  tell 
you  much  more ;  and  I  really  wish  that  any  of  you  who  would  like 
to  know  more  about  these  things  would  look  for  the  "History  of 
Florida,"  written  by  Captain  Sprague,  and  there  you  will  find  the 
dates  and  all  of  the  facts  of  the  terrible  outrages  committed  against 
these  people  before  the  Florida  war. 
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President  Gates. —  Alsa  Joshua  Giddings's  "  The  Exiles  of  Flor- 
ida." 

Bishop  Whipple. —  Yes,  that  also;  but  the  former  refers  to  all  the 
historical  documents. 

During  the  discussion  this  morning  with  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
Indians  the  question  was  asked  why  they  are  so  liable  to  consump- 
tion. My  own  experience  is  that  it  is  largely  due  to  this  fact :  that 
the  muscles  of  the  Indian  men  are  very  badly  developed  except  the 
muscles  of  his  legs.  He  has  always  been  on  the  hunt;  and  these 
muscles  are  developed,  while  the  other  muscles  of  his  body  are  not. 
The  muscles  of  his  wife  are,  in  general,  better  developed  than  his, 
because  she  has  been  at  all  kinds  of  work.  When  the  man  becomes 
civilized,  he  is  usually  earnest ;  but  he  knows  nothing  about  the  laws 
of  health,  and  so  works  too  hard,  has  poor  food,  and,  if  he  takes  a 
sudden  cold,  consumption  sets  in.  The  result  is  that  very  many  of 
those  beginning  civilization  die  from  consumption. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  whether  all  of  the  pupils  who 
go  back  from  these  Eastern  schools  remain  true.  The  question  is 
also  often  asked  of  missionaries,  ''Do  the  Indian  converts  remain 
faithful  to  their  Master  ? "  I  suppose  I  have  been  asked  that  ques- 
tion a  thousand  times ;  and  I  am  always  tempted  to  answer  it  by  ask- 
ing, **  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  white  man,  with  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  civilization  at  his  back,  who  was  not  a  model  of  Christian  pro- 
priety ? "  But  I  will  say  this :  that,  while  I  have  watched  over  the 
Indians  committed  to  my  care  with  the  love  of  a  Christian  heart,  I 
have  never  been  compelled  to  read  to  my  Indians  such  letters  as  were 
written  by  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  Christian  men,  who  began  his  let- 
ters, "To  them  who  were  called  to  be  saints  in  Corinth."  Let  me 
say,  dark  as  the  pictures  sometimes  are  in  the  Indian  country,  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  find  an  instance  where  the  picture  is  as  dark  as  that 
given  by  the  pen  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans. 

Now,  let  me  speak  to  you  of  my  own  personal  experience.  When 
it  pleased  God,  thirty  years  ago,  to  send  me  to  that  North-west  coun- 
try as  a  bishop,  our  Indian  affairs  were  at  their  worst.  I  should  not 
dare  to  tell  you  of  the  things  which  I  know  of  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  at  that  time, —  the  bribery,  the  robbery,  the  outrage,  the 
wrong  in  every  form  and  shape.  I  say  here  to-night,  as  a  Christian 
man,  that  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  an  Indian  outbreak 
where  the  Indian  was  the  first  to  break  the  treaty,  or  where  there 
were  not  causes  back  of  it  that  would  not  have  brought  on  war  with 
any  civilized  nation. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  had  had  three  missions  in 
the  diocese  of  Minnesota, — at  Red  Lake,  at  Leech  Lake,  and  at 
Pokegima  Lake. 

Those  of  you  who  know  Dr.  Strieby  or  my  uncle,  his  associate, 
know  that  it  has  not  been  their  custom,  unless  under  the  stress  of 
circumstances  utterly  impossible  to  be  controlled,  to  abandon  any 
field.  Their  missionaries  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  field,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs.  The  Ind- 
ians afterwards  told  me  that  the  agent  said  to  them :  "  The  religion 
of  the  medicine  man  is  as  good  a  religion  as  the  Christian  religion ; 
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and,  if  you  don't  want  these  men  drive  them  away.  And,  while  we 
were  maddened  with  drink,  we  drove  them  away.  And  that  was  the 
darkest  day  that  ever  came  to  our  people." 

I  am  not  an  enthusiast,  but  all  that  I  am  I  owe  to  a  Christian 
mother;  and  from  the  very  first  lessons  that  I  heard  from  that 
mother's  lips  she  tatight  me  always  to  take  the  side  of  the  oppressed. 
When  I  came  to  Minnesota,  the  best  churchmen  in  my  diocese  ad- 
vised me  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Indian  missions. 
They  said  the  Indians  were  a  perishing  race,  and  would  soon  pass 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  missionary  work  among  them  would 
prove  a  pitiful  failure,  and  that  I,  a  young  man  with  a  great  work  to 
do,  could  not  afford  to  make  any  mistakes.  I  well  remember  the 
searching  of  heart  that  I  had  ;  but  I  carried  it  where  I  like  to  take 
everything  that  troubles  me,  and  I  made  a  promise  to  my  Saviour 
that,  whether  I  should  ever  see  one  Christian  Indian  or  not,  God  help- 
ing me,  I  would  never  turn  my  back  on  the  heathen  at  my  door.  I 
visited  the  Indian  country.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  picture  of  deso- 
lation. I  had  hardly  entered  the  forest  when  I  came  to  two  new- 
made  graves  of  men  who  had  been  murdered  in  a  drunken  debauch. 
A  little  farther  on  I  found  an  Indian  wigwam,  arfd  the  children  cry- 
ing from  hunger,  and  the  poor  mother  scraping  the  inner  bark  of  the 
pine-tree  to  give  her  children  the  pitch  to  satisfy  the  gnawings  of 
hunger.  When  I  reached  Gull  Lake,  it  was  a  pandemonium.  I  re- 
member that  I  did  not  close  my  eyes  that  night.  I  said  to  myself 
what  Dr.  Livingstone  wrote  in  his  journal  when  he  saw  the  slave 
mother  stripped  and  tied  to  a  tree  and  stung  to  death  by  insects, — "  O 
God,  how  long  before  this  great  sore  shall  be  healed ! " 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life  that  never,  under  any 
possible  circumstances,  would  I  be  a  party  to  presenting  a  divided 
Christianity  to  heathen  folk.  There  was  at  this  time  a  noble  mission 
among  the  Sioux  in  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the 
charge  of  two  men,  uncanonized  saints.  I  allude  to  the  venerable 
Dr.  Williamson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs.  They  had  a  noble  mission 
among  the  upper  Sioux,  but  there  were  2,500  Indians  among  the 
lower  Sioux,  where  there  was  no  mission ;  and,  when  three  of  their 
chiefs  came  to  me  and  said,  "  We  have  sold  the  government  800,000 
acres  of  our  reservations,  and  we  have  waited  for  four  years,  and 
have  not  received  one  single  penny,  and  we  are  entitled  to  $8,000 
a  year  for  schools,  and  that  money  has  been  expended  for  six  years, 
and  yet  there  is  not  among  our  people  a  single  child  who  has  ever 
learned  to  read,''  I  said  that  I  would  plant  a  mission  there.  For 
two  years,  twice  each  year,  I  visited  the  Indian  country.  In  the 
Ojibway  country  I  travelled  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles 
each  year  on  foot  or  in  a  birch-bark  canoe.  I  saw  very  little  fruit. 
We  gathered  a  little  Christian  company,  and  there  were  some  gleams 
of  light.  Then  there  came  that  awful  Indian  massacre.  Eight  hun- 
dred white  people  slept  in  nameless  graves.  I  supposed  that  our 
missionaries  were  murdered,  and  I  never  can  forget  the  anxiety  of 
heart  as  I  sat  in  my  study,  with  the  tears  running  down  my  cheeks ; 
and,  when  she  who  was  more  than  my  right  arm,  who  is  waiting  for 
roe  now  in  Paradise,  came  and  put  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and 
said,    "Henry,    you    have    forgotten    something,"   I    said,    "What, 
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my  dear  ?  "  "  You  have  forgotten  that  it  is  your  business  to  do  the 
work,  and  God  will  lake  care  of  the  harvest/'  And  so  I  began 
again.  When  we  heard  from  the  Indian  country,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  was  not  a  single  Christian  Indian  of  the  Presbyterian  or  of  our 
own  mission  who  was  not  as  true  as  steel  to  his  profession.  I  know 
one  man  who  comes  to  visit  me  still,  an  old  man  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian. When  Little  Crow  said  he  was  going  to  join  the  English,  and 
they  would  wipe  out  the  people  of  Minnesota,  this  man  said :  "  Tell 
them  the  truth.  Tell  them  these  English  are  ruled  by  a  squaw  who 
would  not  touch  her  little  finger  to  his  bloody  hand."  And  they  cried 
out,  "  Shoot  him  !  "  He  opened  his  coat,  and  said,  "  Shoot !  "  But 
they  saved  two  hundred  white  women  and  children  from  death,  and  a 
fate  worse  than  death.  When  we  heard  of  their  fidelity,  we  were 
overpaid  a  thousandfold. 

But  it  was  in  that  case  as  it  has  always  been,  that  the  hostile  ele- 
ment were  given  rations,  and  were  removed  and  cared  for.  And 
these  men  who  had  shown  their  bravery  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  were 
left  to  the  charge  of  the  cold  world  or  to  starve. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  time  when  the  government  put  in  my  care 
the  Sisseton  Indian^,  who  belonged  largely  to  the  mission  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  There  was  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  There  was  no  confidence  in  the  Indian  agent.  Money 
had  been  squandered.  One  day  some  one  said  :  **  Bishop  Whipple 
has  been  living  near  those  Indians.  Let  us  put  the  money  in  his  care : 
he  will  not  steal  it."  And,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  myself  in  charge 
of  a  large  body  of  Indians  outside  of  my  diocese.  I  telegraphed  that 
I  could  not  take  the  responsibility.  I  went  to  Washington,  but  Con- 
gress had  adjourned ;  and  the  Secretary  said,  "  If  you  do  not  take 
this  money  and  help  the  Indians,  they  will  starve  to  death."  When 
I  reached  the  agency,  the  old  Indian,  Simon  Anagmani,  rose,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  and  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  said  : 
"  For  days  and  days  the  earth  has  been  iron,  and  the  sky  is  as  if  it 
were  iron,  and  we  have  cried,  and  God  did  not  hear  or  answer,  and 
we  have  reached  out  our  hands,  and  we  could  not  take  hold  of  any- 
thing. We  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  Christian  men  at  last, 
and  I  believe  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved  us." 

As  this  was  my  first  experiment  in  the  care  of  the  Indians,  I  asked 
a  very  dear  friend,  Dr.  J.  W.  Daniels,  who  loved  the  Indians,  and 
knew  their  language,  to  go  and  be  my  representative,  and  I  would 
help  him.  We  consulted  over  this  matter,  and  took  about  twenty 
dozen  axes,  as  it  was  in  the  fall,  and  cutting  wood  was  the  only  work 
the  Indians  could  do.  A  large  amount  of  provisions  had  been  pur- 
chased, for  I  had  been  able  through  my  acquaintance  with  merchants 
to  spend  the  money  to  great  advantage.  When  we  reached  the 
Indians,  we  said  to  them  :  "  You  see  all  these  provisions  :  now  these 
cost  so  much.  You  have  formerly  paid  $20  a  pair  for  blankets. 
These  cost  $4.00  You  are  going  to  cut  wood,  and  we  are  going  to 
pay  you  for  your  work  in  these  goods  at  just  what  they  cost.  A  white 
man  can  split  150  rails:  you  can  split  50.  A  white  man  can  cut  20 
logs :  you  can  cut  8.  I  shall  have  a  man  at  your  tepee  every  Saturday 
night,  and  I  will  have  you  paid  for  your  work  with  these  goods ;  but 
I  shall  see  you  starve  to  death  before  I  will  give  you  a  single  thing 
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He  had  been  named  for  my  friend,  Bishop  Knickerbocker,  of  Indiana. 
He  came  back  to  his  Master.  At  my  last  visit  I  went  to  see  him 
at  his  home.  I  knew  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  worship.  I 
found  that  he  had  boys  grown  up,  one  married ;  that  he  had  horses 
and  cows  that  he  had  bought  himself.  I  asked  if  he  had  a  crop  that 
year.  Well,  he  said,  he  had  had  a  crop,  but  the  hail  had  destroyed 
it,  that  it  was  insured  for  $300,  and  he  had  got  his  money.  I  think, 
when  an  Indian  has  got  far  enough  to  insure  his  crop  against  hail,  he 
is  doing  very  well.  Another  young  man  came  back  to  his  Master, 
and  with  such  tenderness  and  decision  and  earnest  heart  that  he  has 
since  studied  for  the  ministry. 

Yes,  things  have  changed  very  much.  When  I  began  this  Indian 
work,  I  could  not  get  our  Board  of  Missions  to  appropriate  one  dol- 
lar for  Indian  missions.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  had  men  ask 
me,  *'  Do  you  know  that  the  whole  people  are  against  you,  and  how 
much  success  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  this  work  ? "  And  I  would 
smile,  and  say,  *'  As  much  as  the  man  who  preached  forty  years  who 
did  not  get  a  single  convert,  but  saved  his  own  soul."  Yes,  times 
have  changed.  There  is  an  upheaving  of  sympathy  for  the  red  man. 
It  is  now  the  hour  of  danger  lest  the  white  people  shall  coddle  the 
Indian,  lest  we  should  put  him  in  a  false  position,  lest  we  should  give 
him  citizenship  when  he  is  but  a  child,  and  when  he  will  become  the 
prey  of  every  designing  politician.  There  is  no  question  but  the  Indian 
should  have  his  land  allotted  to  him,  but  he  should  not  have  absolute 
title  to  it  yet.  The  land  ought  to  be  inalienable,  and  the  Indian  should 
be  provided  with  the  protection  of  law.  Not  that  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  before  a  white  justice  for  every  little  quarrel, —  those 
crimes  which  would  have  a  sentence  of  a  term  in  the  penitentiary 
ought  to  be  tried  by  our  nearest  courts, —  but  the  Indian  chiefs  them- 
selves will  act  better  and  more  wisely  in  dealing  with  all  petty  offences 
on  the  reservation. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about.  I 
am  sometimes  afraid  that  we  have  made  a  terrible  mistake ;  and  then, 
again,  it  is  always  safe  to  stand  on  principle.  I  believe  that  every 
Christian  man  in  the  United  States  should  avoid  anything  that  looks 
like  an  alliance  between  State  and  Church.  Almost  all  of  the  relig- 
ious bodies  have  voluntarily  relinquished  the  aid  which  the  govern- 
ment gives  to  their  schools.  The  school  at  Santee  agency  is  not 
there  to  teach  Presbyterian  theology :  it  is  to  teach  Indians  the  same 
things  that  they  are  taught  at  Carlisle.  But,  because  it  is  supported 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  it  seemed  to  be  sharing  the 
position  of  government  patronage.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  may  be 
wrong.  I  am  afraid  that  to  one  body  of  this  country  quite  as  much 
money,  and  perhaps  more,  is  being  given  as  at  any  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  government.  If  that  is  so,  it  ought  not  so  to  be.  I  know 
not  what  there  may  be  in  the  future,  but  I  do  know  this :  that,  if  we 
know  how  to  work  and  wait,  if  we  know  how  to  sow  the  seed  and  be- 
lieve God  will  give  the  harvest,  there  is  no  question  about  the  future. 
And,  when  you  get  over  to  that  country  where  you  are  going  to  meet 
those  loved  ones  and  see  your  beloved  Master,  there  will  be  no  com- 
fort greater  than  to  meet  some  one  you  have  helped  heavenward, 
homeward.    Happy  is  the  man  or  the  woman  that  could  have  written 
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over  her  grave  the  epitaph  which  I  once  read  in  the  Basque  Province 
of  France:  "Here  lies  Estelle,  who,  having  spent  her  fortune  in 
works  of  charity  and  love  which  she  sent  before  her  to  heaven,  has 
now  gone  there  to  enjoy  them." 

After  closing  his  address,  Bishop  Whipple  showed  some  exquisite 
specimens  of  lace-work  made  by  the  Chippewa  children,  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Sybil  Carter,  and  quoted  an  Indian  woman,  who  said : 
"  Have  to  wash  hands,  or  lace  '11  get  dirty ;  have  to  wash  ^pron,  or 
hands  '11  get  dirty ;  have  to  wash  dress,  or  apron  '11  get  dirty ;  have  to 
wash  floor,  or  dress  '11  get  dirty.  Me  like  lace:  make  everything 
clean." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  Alaska  and 
the  Alaskan  Indians,  illustrated  by  the  steropticon,  by  Mr.  Sheldon 
Jackson. 


Thursday  Morning,  October  Z2. 


After  prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  Conference  was 
called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock. 

THE   CIVIL   SERVICE. 

President  Gates. —  When  we  consider  the  practical  work  of  educa- 
tion and  industrial  training  for  Indian  men  and  women,  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  one  by  one,  we  uniformly  find  ourselves  in  substantial  ac- 
cord. But  when  discussion  arises  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
control  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  of  religious  denominations  to  each  other,,  in  their  work  as 
teachers  and  missionaries,  while  a  common  spirit  animates  us,  there 
is  sufficient  difference  in  our  point  of  view  to  call  for  mutual  con- 
sideration and  forbearance.  We  cannot  expect  always  to  have  such 
harmony  of  feeling  and  of  views  as  marked  the  sessions  of  yesterday. 
This  morning  we  are  to  take  up  a  question  upon  which  there  is  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  We  are  all  agreed  that,  when  capable  and  use- 
ful men  and  women  have  been'  appointed  to  positions  in  the  Indian 
service,  it  is  a  grave  misfortune  to  have  them  displaced  for  no  cause 
except  the  wish  to  put  the  partisan  friends  of  some  politician  into  the 
place  thus  made  vacant.  That  permanency  of  tenure  is  desirable  in 
the  Indian  service  we  are  all  agreed.  But  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
securing  the  best  men  for  positions  in  this  service  there  has  not  been 
absolute  unanimity  of  opinion,  although  I  think  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  Conference  believe  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  civil  service  regulations  and  the  competitive  exami- 
nations. Under  our  present  system  of  government,  and  particularly 
when  political  parties  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  every  four  years 
sees  not  only  a  change  of  administration,  but  a  change  of  the  party 
in  power,  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Indian  service  arises  in  re- 
movals that  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  accursed  spoils  system, — 
of  giving  office  as  a  reward  for  party  service.  The  most  promising 
experiments  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  which  have  been  under- 
taken within  the  last  twelve  years  have  more  than  once  been 
wrecked  by  these  needless  changes,  made  purely  from  partisan  feel- 
ing and  in  the  interest  of  spoilsmen.  It  has  always  been  falsely 
charged  by  advocates  of  the  spoils  system, —  a  system  feebly  dis- 
guised of  late  under  the  name  of  "  home  rule  "  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  —  that  civil  service  methods  of  securing  good  men 
were  too  theoretical.  We  are  willing  to  have  the  system  judged  by 
the  men  who  have  secured  and  held  positions  (since  the  civil  ser- 
vice rules  were  applied)  in  those  branches  of  the  service  which  have 
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been  placed  under  civil  service  regulations.  Let  us  not  fear  the 
charge  that  ci\dl  service  reform  is  a  plan  of  the  "  theorists."  By  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  "  the  theorist  "  is  the  man  who  sees  I  No  man 
can  work  intelligently  unless  he  has  some  kind  of  a  theory  as  to  his 
work,  unless  he  sees  his  way  in  the  light  of  principles.  The  theorist 
who  studies  facts  in  the  light  of  principles  is  the  man  who  sees  his  way 
through,  and  then  works  his  way  through  in  the  light  of  this  clearer 
vision. 

OUR   DEAD,   PRESIDENT   HAYES,   GENERAL  ARMSTRONG. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  any  serious  disagreement  as  we  consider  this 
subject,  I  wish  that  we  might  feel,  overshadowing  us  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  the  memory  of  those  great  and  good  men,  prominently  identi- 
fied with  this  reform  and  with  our  meetings,  who  have  gone  on  from 
us  into  the  larger  life  during  the  year  that  has  just  passed.  We  re- 
member the  presence  among  us  of  ex-President  Hayes  at  our  last 
Conference.  His  large  experience  in  public  affairs  had  given  him  a 
rich  fund  of  wisdom  which  since  his  retirement  from  public  office  he 
has  most  heartily  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  philanthropic  and 
charitable  reforms.  His  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  We 
saw  more  than  once  that  by  persistent  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  others  he  was  seeking  to  pay  the  noblest  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  noble  woman,  his  wife,  whose  loss  he  never  for  an 
hour  could  forget.  We  miss  his  presence:  we  are  grateful  for  his 
counsels. 

And  another  of  our  foremost  leaders  has  been  called  higher.  Was 
there  ever  a  richer  endowment  of  moral  enthusiasm  bestowed  upon 
any  man  than  that  which  animated  the  life  and  speech  of  General 
Armstrong  ?  Many  of  you  will  recall  with  me  one  of  our  meetings 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  at  Washington,  when  we  had  been 
handling  the  slimy  coils  of  party  politics  that  had  wound  themselves 
about  the  Indian  service,  until  the  very  air  of  the  room  where  we  had 
met  seemed  impure  and  envenomed,  so  that  the  bravest  of  us  seemed 
to  lose  heart ;  and  some  one  had  said,  "  We  cannot  carry  this  reform  : 
it  is  absolutely  impossible.**  Then  Armstrong,  who  was  standing 
just  outside  the  door,  at  the  challenge  of  that  word  "impossible," 
broke  through  the  line  of  persons  who  surrounded  him,  and  with  up- 
lifted arm,  while  his  face  shone  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  emphatic 
foot  stamped  the  floor,  cried  out,  "  What  arc  Christians  put  into  the 
world  for  except,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  do  the  impossible^''  And 
in  five  minutes  his  eloquent  confidence  had  heartened  us  all,  and  the 
work  we  had  in  hand  was  substantially  done. 

The  memory  of  that  man  and  that  scene  reminds  me  of  the  picture 
of  Raphael's  where  the  Archangel  Michael,  surcharged  with  celestial 
energy  and  heavenly  fearlessness,  is  poised  with  arm  upraised  and  his 
foot  on  the  head  of  the  Old  Dragon,  as  he  thrusts  him  into  the  dust, 
while  his  own  forehead  shines  with  the  light  of  God's  eternal  sunshine 
of  hope.  The  Christian  faith  of  General  Armstrong  was  unfailing : 
his  deep  and  intense  love  for  the  down-trodden  races  among  whom 
he  worked  was  a  flaming  fire,  kindled  at  the  very  altar  of  God. 
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•the  CLINTON   B.    FISK   SCHOOL.' 


At  the  session  this  evening  resolutions  will  be  presented  in  mem- 
ory of  these  men,  heroic  helpers  of  the  race.  Men  of  such  strong 
yet  tender  hearts,  of  such  tireless  wills  in  the  work  of  righteousness, 
do  not  drop  out  of  the  circle  of  our  lives  without  our  following  them 
in  our  thought  and  with  our  love.  We  remember  them  always  here. 
That  face  [pointing  to  the  portrait  of  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk], 
to  all  of  us  who  have  known  this  work  for  the  Indian  from  the  begin- 
ning, brings  up  the  memory  of  a  tireless  and  hearty  devotion,  a 
largeness  of  love  and  an  unfailing  spirit  of  hopefulness,  that  never 
quailed  before  danger,  and  never  failed  in  the  wearisome  details  of 
prolonged  effort.  Last  night,  when  we  were  hearing  from  Dr.  Shel- 
don Jackson  of  that  school  where  thirty  Alaskan  girls,  whom  our 
missionaries  have  reached  and  have  taken  into  a  Christian  home,  are 
in  danger  of  lapsing  into  a  state  worse  than  mere  savagery, —  a  state 
rendered  for  them  doubly  terrible  by  the  refining  influence  of  the 
higher  life  which  they  have  seen  and  known, —  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
sacred  obligation  was  laid  upon  us  to  do  something  here  and  now  to 
help  them.  Our  feelings  were  deeply  stirred.  Professor  William 
James  says  that  if  one's  feelings  are  aroused,  even  at  the  theatre  or 
the  opera,  he  should  do  something  to  translate  this  heightened  feeling 
into  action,  or  he  will  bring  upon  himself  a  curse.  *'  Do  something 
unselfish,''  he  says,  *'  even  if  it  is  no  more  than  to  stand  up  in  the 
street- car,  on  your  way  home  from  the  theatre,  to  give  a  woman  or  a 
tired  laboring  man  a  seat ! " 

Our  feelings  were  stirred  as  we  heard  of  these  girls.  Ought  we  to 
let  the  matter  pass  without  action  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  most  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend.  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  if  some 
of  us  (who  feel  that  at  these  Mohonk  Conferences,  where  we  are  so 
lavishly  entertained,  philanthropy  is  dangerously  like  "strawberries 
and  whipped  cream  ")  were  to  give  through  Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson  a 
thousand  dollars,  to  send  another  missionary  and  his  wife  at  once  to 
take  charge  of  that  school,  and  were  to  ask  that  it  be  named  the 
"Clinton  B.  Fisk  School"?  We  have  not  done  anything,  as  a  Con- 
ference, in  memory  of  the  man  who  was  so  long  our  leader  here.  If 
we  can  tide  this  Alaskan  school  over  the  next  year,  if  the  great 
Methodist  denomination  to  which  General  Fisk  belonged  does  not 
take  it  up  and  make  the  school  permanent,  it  will  not  be  our  fault. 

[A  quiet  subscription  for  the  school  was  at  once  started,  condi- 
tional upon  the  securing  of  at  least  eight  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purpose,  President  Gates  opening  the  subscription  with  fifty  dollars.] 

The  subject  of  the  morning  was  then  taken  up, —  "Civil  Service 
Reform."     Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  speaker. 
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THE   MERIT   SYSTEM   A   NECESSITY   FOR   THE 
INDIAN   SERVICE. 

BY   HERBERT  WELSH. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  is  the  discovery  of  the  importance  of  great  and  simple 
principles,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of  accidental  truth. 
Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  seems  to  furnish  illustrations  of 
this  thought  and  of  its  value.  In  the  history  of  religion,  the  most 
fundamental  of  them  all,  we  have  the  two  methods  vividly  contrasted : 
on  the  one  side,  the  Pharisees  teaching  men  an  infinity  of  minute  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  human  conduct,  without  empha- 
sizing any  vital  controlling  principle  which  should  harmonize  them 
all;  on  the  other,  the  Christ  standing  on  the  simple  basis  of  the 
ancient  moral  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  and,  when  questioned 
as  to  their  relative  importance,  summarizing  them  still  further  into 
their  essential  principles  of  love  toward  God  and  love  toward  men. 
In  every  profession  and  art  which  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  under  the 
sun  of  civilization  there  are  illustrations  of  this  conflict  in  the  minds 
of  men  between  essential  truth,  which  unlocks  every  door  that  the 
student  needs  to  enter,  and  accidental  truth,  which  puts  a  bunch  of 
unnamed  keys  into  his  hand  that,  to  his  undiscriminating  eye,  is  sure 
to  supply  the  wrong  one  at  the  moment  of  need.  In  art  we  may  be 
tempted  to  seek  results  through  receipts,  which  are  makeshifts, — 
to  believe  that  some  especial  beauty  of  effect  lies  in  the  use  of  a 
particular  color  or  the  employment  of  some  trick  of  mechanism  rather 
than  in  the  mastery  of  deep  principles  that  could  equally  well  have 
expressed  themselves  through  the  choice  of  other  accidents.  We  are 
under  constant  temptation,  in  our  struggle  to  solve  a  problem  of  any 
kind,  to  resort  to  expedients  that  lack  the  solid  basis  of  essential 
principles,  and  yet  which  betray  us  into  dependence  upon  them 
through  the  immediate  trivial  reward  which  they  promise.  It  is  a 
short-sighted  course, —  to  use  the  apt  phrase  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
an  "  industrious  idleness,"  under  which  the  student  has  little  deeper 
satisfaction  than  that  of  knowing  that  he  is  employed.  It  was  a  wise 
and  striking  injunction  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks,  —  "  do  your  work 
on  the  simplest  details  by  a  constant  reference  to  their  relationship 
with  great  principles."  These  thoughts  suggest  themselves  as  a  nat- 
ural preface  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  merit  system  as  a  necessity 
for  the  Indian  service. 

The  question  of  civil  service  reform  is  deeply  and  essentially 
related  to  the  Indian  question.  The  thorough  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  the  reform,  their  practical  adoption  in  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs,  is  necessary  to  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  reform  is  essential  to  all  sound  executive  government,  — 
even  more  vitally  so  under  government  of  a  republican  form,  —  and 
the  Indian  question  is  largely  an  executive  question.  The  essential 
principle  of  civil  service  reform  lies  in  the  claim  that  appointive 
offices  of   the  United  States,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  not 
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concerned  with  the  carrying  out  of  any  distinctive  party  policy,  but 
with  the  execution  of  work  that  should  go  quietly  and  uninterruptedly 
on  through  whatever  changes  of  administration  may  occur.  These 
offices  relate  to  the  intelligent  and  faithful  performance  of  business 
only,  —  business  with  which  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  con- 
sidered in  the  subdivisions  of  their  party  relations,  have  an  undivided 
interest. 

To  use  such  offices  for  any  other  purpose  than  this  specific  one, — 
to  use  them,  and  the  salaries  attached  to  them,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
party,  for  the  payment  of  personal  or  party  debts, —  is  an  abuse  of  trust 
and  essentially  dishonest  in  principle.  Madison  declared  that  the 
President  who  effected  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  of  a  non- 
political  office  for  party  reasons  should  be  impeached.  Washington 
regulated  his  official  conduct  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  principles 
of  civil  service  reform,  as  did  Jefferson  very  largely,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  wholly.  There  was  a  general  recognition  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  principle  by  all  our  earlier  statesmen  of  standing,  until 
the  political  rapacity  of  Andrew  Jackson  overturned  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers,  and  established  that  rule  of  spoils  which  has  done  so 
much  to  debauch  American  politics,  and  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared  to  be  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  republic  than  the 
rebellion.  The  Indian  problem  involves  the  adjustment  of  relations 
between  the  sixty  million  more  or  less  civilized  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  partly  civilized  Indian 
population,  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the  common 
tide  of  American  life.  It  is  not  claiming  too  much,  surely,  to  assume 
that  these  relations  can  be  adjusted,  and  the  Indian  be  merged  with 
us  by  a  wise  and  humane  policy,  running  along  the  general  lines  which 
have  been  marked  out  and  advocated  by  this  Conference  during  the 
last  decade ;  nor  to  add  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  in  all  cases  where  the  facts  have  been  clearly  brought 
before  them,  and  they  have  had  a  chance  to  express  themselves  upon 
it,  are  in  favor  of  such  a  policy.  But  policies  are  almost  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  men  in  whose 
hands  they  rest  for  execution,  and  our  Indian  policy  is  not  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  The  key  to  the  Indian  problem  is  always 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  for  he  determines  the  policy  which  must  solve  it,  he  appoints 
and  is  responsible  for  the  officials  who  direct  the  machinery  by  which 
that  policy  is  executed.  The  success  of  even  that  missionary  work 
which  would  seem  to  be  most  independent  of  government  control  is, 
in  fact,  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  it ;  for  the  government  can 
empty  the  mission  school  of  its  scholars,  and  can  largely  help  or 
hinder  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  in  his  labors  to  civilize  the  Indian. 
The  Executive  branch  of  the  government  is  equally  potential  in  rela- 
tion to  the  allotment  of  land  to  Indians,  —  a  work  manifestly  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  one  now  in  a  critical  stage  of  its  existence. 

The  question  of  when  allotments  shall  be  made  and  patents  issued  to 
any  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  and  precisely  what  locality  shall  be  as- 
signed to  each  individual  Indian,  is  one  depending  almost  wholly  upon 
the  allotting  agent,  and  the  agent  of  the  reservation  to  which  the  Indian 
belongs.    It  is  one  requiring  honesty  of  purpose  and  wise  judgment, 
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and  therefore  depending  for  its  right  settlement  upon  the  high  char-  I 

acter  and  intelligence  of  the  incumbents  of  these  positions.     Strong  | 

pressure  is  often  brought  upon  the  government  and  upon  allotting 
agents  to  make  allotments,  not  with  a  view  to  the  interests  ot  the  I 

Indians,  but  to  those  of  outside  whites,  who  are  anxious  that  the  sur-  | 

plus  lands  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement,  after  allotments  have  ^ 

been  completed,  shall  contain  the  best  soil  of  the  reservation.  In  a 
word  and  without  unduly  multiplying  illustrations,  it  is  evident  that 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  we  must  look  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem ; 
and  upon  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Executive  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  and  removals  from  ofHce  within  the  Indian  service  will 
depend,  in  large  measure,  the  success  or  failure  of  this  great  work. 
The  spoils  system  has  in  the  past  been  the  bane  of  this  as  of  all  other 
departments  within  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States.  Both 
political  parties  have  been  equally  guilty  of  the  abuse  of  the  Indian 
service  by  making  its  salaries  the  purse  from  which  to  pay  party 
debts,  and  by  improper  political  appointments  and  removals.  This 
system,  so  wholly  at  war  with  common  sense  and  those  established 
principles  on  which  every  successful  business  concern  is  based,  has 
afHicted  the  Indian  service  with  a  spirit  of  weakness  and  inefficiency 
amounting  at  times  to  demoralization  and  chaos.  It  has  not  only 
introduced  at  various  times  into  every  part  of  the  service  large  num- 
bers of  persons  wholly  without  qualification,  either  in  character  or 
ability,  for  their  positions, —  persons  who  were  never  selected  with 
that  end  in  view,  who  secured  appointment  through  political  press- 
ure,—  but  it  has  taught  every  worthy  person  in  the  service  that  high 
character  and  faithful  work  are  no  guarantee  to  the  retention  of  place. 
It  has  scattered  the  garnered  harvest  of  experience  to  the  winds,  as 
of  no  greater  value  than  chaff,  and  has  undone  the  patient  work  of 
years  with  a  single  thoughtless  stroke  of  the  pen.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when,  within  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  seen  a  Democratic 
administration  upon  its  assumption  of  power  turn  out  every  agent  — 
with  the  exception  of  some  three  —  appointed  by  its  predecessor,  and 
make  practically  a  clean  sweep  of  the  minor  offices,  and  then,  upon 
its  retirement,  we  have  beheld  upon  the  advent  of  a  Republican 
administration  a  still  more  ruthless  proscription  of  Indian  agents, 
although  a  somewhat  more  generous  treatment  of  the  minor  posts, 
thanks  to  the  reform  principles  and  efforts  of  our  late  Indian  Com- 
missioner, an  earnest  friend  of  the  reform,  who  would  have  con- 
ducted the  entire  service  on  the  reform  principle,  had  it  been  in  his 
power  to  do  so  ?  And  yet,  when  we  assert  the  importance  of  urging 
upon  political  parlies  the  adoption  of  the  reform,  we  are  sometimes 
told  by  sensible  men,  who  are  perhaps  unduly  sensitive  to  the  derelic- 
tions of  their  party,  that  we  are  seeking  to  enter  Utopia  or  are  antici- 
pating the  millennium.  They  are  apparently  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
we  ask  only  the  adoption,  in  a  purely  business  department  of  the 
government,  of  methods  which  are  in  successful  operation  in  every 
well-regulated  business  concern  of  the  country, —  methods  which  in 
Great  Britain  have  long  supplanted  the  favoritism  and  inefficiency  of 
the  spoils  system,  which  are  slowly  winning  their  way  in  American 
politics,  which  are  approved  by  the  more   progressive  and   dispas- 
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sionate  of  our  public  men,  and  which  must  commend  themselves  to 
every  lover  of  manly  independence  and  fair  play.  But,  dark  as  the 
retrospect  is  and  uncertain  as  is  the  outlook,  there  are  evidences  of 
substantial  progress.  The  united  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians, 
by  which  this  question  has  been  persistently  kept  before  the  public 
for  many  years,  have  produced  results.  To  President  Harrison  and 
the  late  Indian  Commissioner  is  due  the  credit  of  having  extended 
the  civil  service  rules  so  as  to  cover  some  seven  hundred  places  in 
the  Indian  service,  principally  those  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  Indian  schools.  This  means  that  the  incumbents  of  these  posi- 
tions must  have  passed  a  civil  service  examination,  and  have  given 
reasonable  proof  of  fitness  before  the  appointing  ofHcer  can  assign 
them  to  their  posts.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  cannot  dismiss  them 
from  those  posts  if  he  finds  them  unsuited  to  the  work ;  but  partisan- 
ship is  largely  excluded  as  a  motive  influencing  the  action  of  the 
appointing  officer,  (from  the  fact  that  he  can  only  fill  their  places  by 
the  appointment  of  persons  who,  like  themselves,  have  entered  the 
classified  list, —  namely,  passed  the  civil  service  examination.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  great  gain.  It  deprives  the  spoilsman  of  much  of  his 
influence  in  dictating  appointments,  and  it  at  least  introduces  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  reform  into  the  service  under  the  sanction 
of  law.  The  reform  has  now  gained  an  intrenched  position  within 
the  Indian  service,  from  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  ever 
be  dislodged.  But  the  post  of  Indian  agent,  the  most  vitally  impor- 
tant of  all  posts  in  the  service,  is  not  within  the  classified  list ;  and  it 
is  an  opinion  generally  concurred  in  by  sincere  and  experienced 
reformers  that  it  should  not  be, —  that  fitness  for  the  duties  of  an 
agent  cannot  well  be  tested  by  an  examination.  But,  whether  or  not 
this  opinion  is  wholly  justified,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit 
of  the  reform  should  be  wholly  observed  in  all  removals  from  and 
appointments  to  the  posts  of  Indian  agents  and  inspectors.  If  any 
administration  in  power  will  set  its  face  like  a  flint  against  the  re- 
moval of  agents  and  inspectors  until  reasonable  proof  of  their  ineffi- 
ciency or  unfitness  has  been  shown,  and  against  appointments  until 
proof  of  fitness  is  given,  then  will  one  of  the  great  ends  aimed  at  be 
attained ;  and  a  spirit  of  order,  of  continuity,  of  confidence,  and  of 
progress,  will  be  introduced  into  the  service,  the  advantages  of  which 
will  be  immediately  apparent.  But  how  can  this  be  accomplished? 
That  is  a  vital  question  for  the  friends  of  the  Indians  to  ask  them- 
selves. It  cannot  be  obtained  by  blindness  to  the  misdeeds  of  the 
administration  of  that  particular  party  to  which  we  happen  to  belong, 
nor  by  hopeless  distrust  and  denunciation  of  that  to  which  we  are 
opposed,  but  by  patient  and  fair  consideration  of  the  record  of  what- 
ever administration  happens  to  be  in  power,  while  that  record  is  being 
made^  with  a  proper  reward  of  approval  or  condemnation,  as  the  facts 
may  demand.  Such  a  course  as  this  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  fair.  It 
creates,  instructs,  and  stimulates  public  sentiment,  which — let  us 
remember — is  our  main  source  of  power  for  good  in  this  work.  It 
influences,  though  perhaps  slowly  and  insensibly,  public  sentiment, 
and  gradually  by  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  —  that  potent  un- 
written law  —  creates  conditions  for  good  that  cannot  be  undone.  It 
is  also  a  continual  reminder  to  officials  that  they  are  both  responsible 
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and  will  be  held  accountable  to  the  people  for  their  acts.  Criticism 
of  this  kind  is  difficult :  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  render  it,  but  it  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  a  task.  It  is  the  keenest  weapon  we  can  put  into  the 
hand  of  that  "eternal  vigilance"  which  has  been  well  called  "the 
price  of  liberty."  To  such  criticism  all  that  is  unwise  or  evil  in  pub- 
lic acts  is  most  sensitive ;  and  no  matter  with  how  great  indifference 
public  officials  seem  to  treat  it,  or  with  what  defiance  they  may  resent 
It,  they  must  succumb  under  its  gentle  thrust  at  last. 

A  new  administration  is  in  control  of  Indian  affairs;  and,  if  the 
views  just  stated  are  accepted  as  the  correct  ones,  it  is  our  duty  to 
observe  its  course  in  the  spirit  indicated,  and,  as  far  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  will  admit,  to  express  ourselves  upon  it.  President 
Cleveland  has  determined,  under  the  added  authority  of  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  to  make  at  least  some  use  of  army  officers  as  Indian 
agents.  This  policy,  if  it  be  guided  with  ordinary  caution,  is  heartily 
to  be  commended.  Properly  used,  it  is  directly  in  the  line  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  ;  for  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  of  putting  educated  and 
experienced  men,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  political  partisanship, 
and  who  are  under  strong  inducements  to  do  what  is  right,  in  charge 
of  Indian  agencies.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  army  officer, 
however  good,  should  supersede  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  civilian 
agent.  Such  an  appointment  is  against  the  spirit  of  civil  service  re- 
form, and  must  in  reality  be  harmful  to  the  service.  It  would  greatly 
have  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  reform,  had  Mr.  Cleveland  pub- 
licly announced  that  he  would  make  no  removals  of  Indian  agents  or 
inspectors  but  for  cause.  A  case  of  such  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  reform  has  recently  occurred.  Agent  Steele,  of  the  Black  Feet 
agency  in  Montana,  to  whose  high  character,  efficiency,  and  useful- 
ness there  is  testimony  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  wholly  undisputed 
by  the  authorities  in  Washington,  was  removed  to  make  place  for  an 
army  officer,  notwithstanding  representations  and  protests.  The 
action  was  defended  by  the  authorities  on  the  ground  that  the  Presi- 
dent considered  the  appointment  of  military  men  as  agents  almost 
obligatory  under  the  law ;  but  the  force  of  this  defence  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one  Democratic  civilian 
had  been  coincidently  appointed  as  an  Indian  agent,  from  which 
a  Republican  civilian  had  been  removed.  In  the  case  referred  to 
above,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  army  officer,  upon  assuming 
his  duties,  requested  to  be  relieved  upon  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Steele's  work  was  so  good  that  it  ought  to  be  continued.  Another 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  reform  may  be  cited  in  the  removal  of 
Indian  inspector  Benjamin  F.  Miller,  who  had  served  the  govern- 
ment, the  public,  and  the  Indian  faithfully  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
who  for  every  right  reason  should  have  been  retained.  His  effi- 
ciency and  worth  are  known  personally  to  the  writer.  This  officer, 
when  his  resignation  was  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
did  not  give  it,  but  asked  if  charges  had  been  preferred  against  him. 
To  this  no  response  was  given,  but  he  was  told  upon  inquiry  in  the 
Indian  Office  that  there  were  none,  but  that  he  was  removed  because 
"another  man  wanted  his  place."  This  man  was  from  Georgia.  A 
similar  instance  might  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Colby,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  had  rendered  invaluable 
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service  to  the  Indians  in  the  Court  of  Claims ;  but  this  paper  should 
not  be  burdened  with  details,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
importance  of  the  contention  that  the  spoils  system  is  nothing  short 
of  a  conflict  between  private  and  partisan  interests  and  the  public 
weal,  and  that  civil  service  reform,  both  in  the  Indian  service  and 
beyond  it,  is  the  champion  of  public  rights,  and  of  that  private 
justice  with  which  public  rights  should  always  be  at  peace.  The 
reform  is  indeed  a  necessity  to  the  Indian  service,  if  that  service  is  to 
be  lifted  out  of  its  present  inefficient  condition,  and  made  to  accom- 
plish the  will  of  the  good  people  of  the  country  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian  race.  Our  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  difficult  a 
work  is  to  aid  the  authorities  who  are  officially  charged  with  it  in  a 
spirit  of  generous  co-operation,  but  of  frank  and  intelligent  criticism. 
This  attitude  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  a 
republic,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  self-government,  to  as- 
sume. 

The  next  speaker  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Garrett,  of  Philadelphia. 


CHANGE   OF  ADMINISTRATION    IN   THE   INDIAN 

SERVICE. 

BY   PHILIP   C.    GARRETT. 

In  presenting  the  remarks  contained  in  this  brief  paper,  on  the  im- 
portance of  modifying  the  present  custom  of  removals  in  the  Indian 
service,  it  is  the  writer's  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  passing 
no  criticism  on  the  heads  of  government,  except  for  persisting  in  what 
he  regards  as  the  highly  injurious  custom  referred  to. 

Those  officials  have  been  of  so  high  a  character,  and  have  done  so 
much  of  late  years  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  cast  any  reflections  on  them.  Any  severity  of  terms, 
therefore,  used  in  deprecating  the  long-established  method  of  proced- 
ure in  this  respect  must  not  be  applied  to  the  very  admirable  officials 
using  those  methods,  but  only  to  the  methods  themselves. 

The  past  three  administrations  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  the  im- 
probability of  securing  permanency  of  tenure  for  those  officials  in  the 
Indian  service  who  have  proven  themselves  valuable,  that  it  is  high 
time  the  American  people  spoke  in  clarion  notes  their  disapprobation 
of  the  existing  system.  Those  administrations  represent  both  political 
parties.  They  represent,  in  each  case,  that  wing  of  the  party  most 
favorable  to  civil  service  reform,  not  the  Tammany  Democracy  nor 
the  Radical  Republicans.  The  sharp  contests  in  the  nominating  con- 
ventions clearly  revealed  both  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Harrison  as  the 
choice,  respectively,  of  the  moderate  and  least  partisan  sections  of  the 
two  parties.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact, — yes,  and  of  the  sincere 
desire,  we  have  no  right  to  doubt,  of  both  of  these  Presidents  to  ad- 
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minister  the  Indian  Office  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the 
politicians,  by  reform  methods, —  the  administrations  are  no  sooner 
begun  than  professions  and  desires  alike  go  to  the  winds. 

The  politics  of  any  man  selected  by  either  of  the  great  parties  as 
its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  are  not  likely  to  be  colorless.  Sel- 
dom, indeed,  are  these  individuals  less  partisan  than  the  two  distin- 
guished men  at  the  head  of  these  three  administrations.  They  were 
both  advocates  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  Both  of  them  advo- 
cated a  wider  use  of  the  rules  providing  examinations  for  merit,  and 
advocated  it  practically  by  actually  extending  the  application  of  those 
rules  to  other  branches  of  the  service,  under  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  law.  And  they  both  showed  by  an  occasional  disre- 
gard for  party  lines  their  independence  of  a  servile  partisanship. 
And  yet  what  do  we  see  ?  Even  in  these  notably  manly  administra- 
tions, so  irresistible  is  the  political  tornado  that  sweeps  over  the  lati- 
tude of  the  capital  about  the  4th  of  March  that  solemn  resolves  and 
promises  are  like  feathers  on  the  gale,  and  are  whisked  away  and 
buried  under  the  wreck  of  departed  hopes.  President  Cleveland 
could  hardly  have  been  more  explicit  or  more  apparently  sincere  than 
he  was  in  his  purpose  to  appoint  to  the  head  of  the  Indian  Office 
some  one  of  those  suggested  to  him  by  men  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gressing solution  of  the  Indian  problem  and  who  had  been  studying 
it  for  years. 

But  their  suggestions  were  all  laid  aside,  no  doubt  under  pres- 
sure irresistible,  and  a  political  appointment  made  of  a  very  able  and 
excellent  gentleman,  it  is  true,  but  one  who  avowedly  knew  nothing 
especial  about  the  Indians,  and  had  not  been  especially  interested  in 
their  civilization  previously.  If  it  must  be  a  novus  homo^  thus  re- 
warded for  political  support  of  the  new  administration,  perhaps  there 
could  not  have  been  a  better  personal  selection  made.  Grant  this, 
but  look  at  the  loss  the  service  suffers  from  the  necessity  he  is  under 
to  study  the  whole  subject  ab  initio.  General  Morgan  for  four  years 
had  administered  the  office  with  rare  fidelity,  ability,  zeal,  and  intelli- 
gence. He  had  acquired  in  those  four  years  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
situation.  He  was  full  of  his  subject :  he  had  considered  it  for  years 
previously.  Thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  most  progressive  and 
most  highly  organized  sentiment  of  Indian  workers  and  philanthro- 
pists combined,  he  was  trying  to  solve  the  vexed  problem  on  the  best 
lines. 

Concede  that  he  made  mistakes.  Few  men  do  not,  who  have 
the  enthusiasm  to  accomplish  great  things.  He  had  a  policy:  he 
knew  the  field  thoroughly.  He  was  eager  to  work  out  his  policy  to 
the  end,  and  willing  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices.  But  he  was  a 
partisan, —  a  campaign  biographer  and  strong  supporter  of  the  de- 
feated candidate  for  the  Presidency, —  and  his  retention  under  the 
spoils  system  could  not  be  thought  of.  That  he  was  a  partisan  from 
conscience,  and  conscientious  to  the  backbone, —  for  he  had  a  back- 
bone,—  could  not  remove  the  disqualification.  The  reward  of  office 
must  needs  go  to  those  who  have  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  man. 

It  is  not  an  over-honest  system;  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  whose  interest  a  President  is  elected  to  serve.     Oh 
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for  a  ruler  not  only  of  clear  vision  enough  to  see  this,  but  of  power 
to  tear  asunder  the  habit  of  regarding  this  high  office  as  one  to  be 
paid  for  by  scattering  broadcast  rewards.  For  see  the  result.  In- 
stead of  four  years'  training  in  a  somewhat  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  question,  the  new  incumbent  must  set  to  work  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  acquire  the  necessary  familiarity  with  this  most  complicated 
of  government  questions.  Meanwhile  he  must  depend  upon  such  ad- 
vice, prejudiced  or  not,  as  he  can  obtain.  Perchance  a  new  line  of 
policy  will  be  adopted :  the  old  fabric  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  new 
one  built  up  on  its  ruins.  Worse  than  all,  as  all  experience  shows, 
and  recent  experience  most  of  all,  it  is  customary  to  replace  the 
various  agents,  inspectors,  etc.,  who  are  supposed  to  be  anti-adminis- 
trationists,  by  new  men,  most  of  whom  have  everything  to  learn,  and 
who  are  not  to  be  appointed  solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness.  It 
is  not  the  dishonest,  the  incapable,  the  unsuccessful,  who  are  to  be 
displaced,  but  good  and  bad  alike,  and  excellent  incumbents  often 
in  the  midst  of  valuable  schemes  which  they  are  developing  for  the 
good  of  their  wards. 

Very  disastrous  to  successful  administration  from  any  business 
point  of  view  is  this  most  unbusiness-like  and  pernicious  system. 
When  is  the  day  to  come,  when,  with  ears  closed  to  interested  parties 
and  politicians,  a  President  will  be  allowed  by  public  opinion  to  ob- 
serve and  investigate  deliberately  on  his  own  initiative  the  merits  of 
all  incumbents  of  offices  in  his  gift,  and  retain  or  dismiss  for  merit 
or  demerit  only  ?  Not  till  then  will  it  be  possible  to  administer  the 
Indian  Office  so  as  with  reasonable  celerity  and  humanity  to  solve  the 
troublesome  problem  it  presents. 

One  can  scarce  avoid  dealing  in  platitudes  upon  this  subject  of 
merit  appointments,  the  evident  need  of  a  revolution  of  methods  hav- 
ing been  dinned  into  the  public  ear  so  continually  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Vainly  do  corrupt  politicians,  seconded  by  honest 
partisans,  blind  in  their  zeal  for  party  success,  seek  to  throw  dust 
in  the  popular  eye  in  this  respect.  They  cannot  pervert  into  honesty 
and  purity  a  system  which,  by  appointing  to  office  men  who  are 
unpatriotic,  and  often  not  overburdened  with  conscience,  who  in  ad- 
dition know  nothing  of  the  work  they  are  to  do,  and  who,  therefore, 
do  everything  wrong,  may  cost  the  country  millions  of  dollars  more 
every  year  than  the  same  work  would  cost  if  performed  by  men  of 
the  greatest  fitness,  such  as  a  merchant  would  select  for  his  own  busi- 
ness. An  occasional  exception,  where  an  appointee  turns  out  as  if 
by  accident  to  be  well  fitted  for  his  duties,  does  not  much  alter  the 
evil  of  the  system,  which  is  detrimental  and  scandalous  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express. 

It  grows  more  and  more  evident,  as  the  industries  of  this  country 
develop  a  competition  for  the  ablest  workers,  of  how  much  greater 
value  men  are  who  are  skilled  and  fitted  for  their  specialty  than  the 
ordinary  workman,  uninterested,  slack,  or  of  small  capacity.  At 
Homestead,  during  the  late  strike,  it  was  brought  out  by  the  Con- 
gressional investigation  that  as  much  as  $3,000  per  annum  wages 
were  paid  by  the  Carnegie  works  to  certain  skilled  mechanics,  while 
untrained  workmen  could  be  had  in  abundance  for  $9  per  week. 
Perhaps  this  proportion  of  less  than  $500  to  $3,000  is  a  fair  measure 
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of  the  relative  value  to  the  United  States  government  of  the  average 
party  worker,  as  compared  with  men  well  drilled,  and  selected  for 
their  experience  and  special  success  in  the  task  assigned  to  them. 
Is  it  honorable  for  us  to  load  the  American  tax-payers  with  all  this 
incubus  of  waste  and  defective  work,  to  satisfy  the  obligation  of  a 
party  to  those  who  put  it  in  power,  or  of  a  holder  of  office  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  helped  to  elevate  him  ?  I  make  no  personal  reference, 
truly  believing  that  the  personal  intentions  of  the  recent  occupants 
of  the  presidential  chair  have  been  exceptionally  correct.  They 
yielded  to  the  sophistry  of  the  moment ;  and,  being  convinced  that 
the  principles  represented  by  their  respective  parties  were  right,  and 
that  the  party  machine  must  be  kept  in  good  repair,  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  surrendered  to  the  importunity  of  more  politic  men  about 
them.  They  have  presented  a  certain  front  of  opposition,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  bow  to  the  storm,  and  thus  unwittingly  sacrificed 
absolutely  honest  government  to  the  welfare  of  a  party.  Have  they 
not  thus  subordinated  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  to  those  of  a 
portion  with  which  they  were  concerned  ?  The  strength  of  precedent, 
dating  back  to  the  term  of  Andrew  Jackson,  has  been  too  much  for 
them,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  veto  power  of  the  Senate.  In  the  case 
of  Indian  agents,  this  veto  power  has  of  late  been  shamefully  abused 
by  attempts  to  foist  political  favorites,  or  those  expected  to  favor 
corrupt  schemes,  on  the  President  by  the  specious  cry  of  "home 
rule.''  There  is  no  sense,  or  applicability  of  the  British  phrase 
used,  in  this  connection  ;  and  the  home  rule  people — that  is,  people 
from  the  section  where  the  agency  is  situated  —  are,  as  a  class,  the 
worst  from  whom  to  choose  agents. 

For  this,  as  for  the  other  evils  referred  to,  it  is  the  system  that  is 
responsible, —  the  system  of  party  rewards,  a  system  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  incapable,  impossible,  of  the  best  results ;  and,  if  the  pres- 
ent administration  can  extract  from  it  good  results,  it  will  be  doing 
what  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  once  told  us  we  were  made  to  do, — 
impossibilities. 

For  all  appointments  in  the  Indian  service,  those  of  Indian  agents 
included,  the  great  advantage  of  merit  examinations  is  that  they 
take  the  service  out  of  the  arena  of  politics,  and  make  of  it  as  near 
a  perfect  organization  as  is  possible  for  the  attainment  of  its  objects, 
—  nearer  perfect  than  any  government  department  can  be  which  is 
composed  of  rewarded  politicians. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  not  to  limit  its  criticism  to 
the  necessity  it  recognizes  of  increased  civil  service  examinations. 
We  want  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree.  We  need  to  bear 
in  mind,  continually,  that  continuity  of  tenure  is  essential  to  a  good 
organization ;  that  change  is,  in  itself,  a  disadvantage,  and  involves 
loss,  and  especially  frequent  changes  and  sweeping  changes,  which 
wipe  out  at  a  swoop  half-perfected  plans,  well  conceived  and  devel- 
oped in  our  brain,  and  now  crushed  in  embryo. 

Whatever  method  of  appointment  is  adopted,  therefore,  to  replace 
removals,  that  system  is  vitally  and  fundamentally  defective  which 
goes  on  the  assumption  that,  on  a  change  of  administration,  the  pres- 
ent incumbents  are  to  be  turned  out.  There  ought  to  be  no  re- 
movals except  for  unfitness.     In  point  of  fact,  it  were  better  to  keep 
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many  an  inadequate  man  in,  with  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of 
duties  and  conditions,  than  encounter  the  p/obability  of  newly  ap- 
pointing the  same  percentage  of  inadequates/with  the  further  disad- 
vantage of  ignorance  and  inexperience. 

It  is  easy  for  political  opponents  to  conjure  up  charges  against 
the  best  of  men,  especially  if  some  one  wants  to  line  his  own  nest 
with  plucked  feathers.  Without  Andrew  Jackson's  aid,  the  tendency 
is  strong  enough  to  pick  flaws  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  meritorious, 
if  they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  enemy's  camp,  and  bearing 
the  stigma  of  spies.  But,  if  ejection  is  the  recognized  and  familiar 
sequence  of  a  change  of  parties,  and  no  proof  of  incompetency  is 
required,  the  case  is  still  worse.  Then  the  political  besom  sweeps 
all  before  it,  and  leaves  the  entire  service  without  the  benefit  of 
experience. 

And  what  a  terrible  task  this  vicious  system  imposes  on  the  ap- 
pointing power!  With  sympathy  we  all  remember  the  significant 
withdrawal  of  the  President  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  immediately  after  the 
assembling  of  Congress  under  the  late  call  for  a  special  session,  and 
how  he  caused  it  to  be  given  out  through  the  press  that  he  had  not 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  strain  to  which  his  health  had  been 
subjected  during  the  months  since  his  inauguration,  to  endure  the 
fatigues  of  a  Congressional  session.  He  had  then  been  in  office  five 
months,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  this  potentate 
had  been  taken  up  with  considering  appeals  for  place. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  estimate  that  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
of  the  President's  time  is  consumed,  wasted,  worse  than  wasted, 
in  this  way.  That  important  time,  which  the  nation  reasonably  ex- 
pects will  be  devoted  to  the  greater  interests  of  the  common  weal,  is 
frittered  away  upon  the  claims  of  people  who  want  office  themselves. 

Instead  of  that,  the  Executive  ought  to  be  left  undisturbed  by  the 
seekers  for  office,  and  free  to  elect  what  offices  should  be  vacated,  for 
the  common  good,  and  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  the  fittest  men 
to  fill  them.  Perhaps  no  waste  of  the  people's  money,  not  even  the 
waste  of  corruption,  equals  that  arising  from  this  squandering  of  the 
President's  time,  and  the  inexperience  and  incompetency  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  public  service,  inseparable  from  political  ap- 
pointments. 

No  department  of  this  service  feels  the  disadvantage  more  keenly 
than  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  this  from  a  number  of  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  every  new  man  has  an  immense  amount  to  learn,  owing 
to  the  different  point  of  view  from  which  Indians  regard  things,  the 
small  amount  of  English  spoken  by  them,  the  great  diversity  of  con- 
ditions of  the  tribes,  the  complexity  and  variety  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions, and  the  confusing  theories  of  governmental  relation,  which 
have  prevailed  at  different  stages  of  our  history, —  all  together  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  Indian  question  resemble  a  complex  science.  A 
presidential  term  is  all  too  short  for  an  agent  or  other  government 
employee  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work. 

And,  besides  this,  the  remoteness  of  the  Indians  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  their  scattered  condition,  offer  unusual  facilities  for 
fraud  and  robbery  by  crafty  rings.  The  Indian  country  is,  for  the 
most  part,  comparatively  unsettled   and   uncivilized:   it,   therefore, 
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contains  a  larger  than  the  average  percentage  of  adventurers  and 
outlaws  and  half-civilized  white  men,  for  many  of  whom  both  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  defenceless  red  man  appear  fair 
game.  In  consequence,  the  cunning  and  insidious  devices  of  dis- 
honest men  to  influence  the  appointing  power  against  incorruptible 
incumbents  and  in  favor  of  some  confederate  lead  to  continual  mis- 
takes in  appointments,  almost  unavoidably. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  is  dark ;  but  is  it  darker  than  the  facts 
warrant,  even  to-day  ? 

For  all  this  there  are  two  remedies,  perhaps  as  near  perfect  as  the 
situation  admits,  and  not  more  drastic  than  it  will  allow. 

1.  Do  away  entirely  with  the  custom  of  changing  the  subordinate 
personnel  with  every  change  of  administration.  Let  the  tenure  of 
their  office  be  permanent  during  good  behavior. 

2.  When  changes  must  be  made,  prohibit  political  influence,  under 
heavy  penalties,  and  extend  the  merit  system  to  every  important 
position  under  government,  except  the  heads  of  departments. 

In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  many  politicians,  that  the  importance 
of  the  integrity  of  a  political  organization  surmounts  every  other 
consideration;  notwithstanding  the  argument,  so  often  heard  from 
politicians  in  office,  that  they  can  make  better  appointments  than  any 
civil  service  examination  will  secure ;  experience  shows  that  the  only 
real  safety  lies  in  this  somewhat  mechanical  but  reliable  recourse. 

The  country  cannot  afford  to  degrade  government  bureaus  to  the 
ignominious  position  of  hospitals  for  ward  workers. 

It  may  be  possible  to  improve  the  merit  system  ;  but,  at  its  very 
worst,  it  is  better  than  the  process  of  "  vindicating  "  defeated  candi- 
dates, and  rewarding  local  '*  heelers  and  rounders  "  by  saddling  them 
on  the  national  treasur}%  with  little  or  no  reference  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  place  to  which  they  are  appointed.  The  merit  system 
would  retain  the  men  best  fitted  for  its  duties. 

Having  used  plain  English,  and  unavoidably  illustrated  my  mean- 
ing by  particular  references,  I  cannot  conclude  without  reiterating  the 
high  opinion  already  expressed  of  the  last  two  Commissioners  and 
the  two  Presidents  whose  administrations  have  furnished  the  most 
ready  illustration  of  the  spoils  system.  I  know  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  escaping  from  its  toils,  after  precedent  so  long  established. 
I  know,  too,  that  President  Harrison,  and,  inferentially,  President 
Cleveland,  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  In  this  I  beg  to  differ 
from  them  in  toto ;  and  the  fact  that  the  evil  grows  upon  us,  even 
under  the  best-intentioned  Presidents,  is  the  clearest  possible  proof 
that  there  is  no  remedy  short  of  eradicating  the  idea  of  reward  for 
party  services,  virtually  paid  by  the  nation,  and,  therefore,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  all  parties,  entirely  from  the  theory  of  our  government. 

A  paper  on  "  Civil  Service  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service  " 
was  read  by  Charles  F.  Meserve,  superintendent  United  States  Indus- 
trial School,  Kansas. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
INDIAN    SERVICE. 

BY     CHARLES     F.     ME  SERVE, 
•SUPERINTENDENT   UNITED  STATES   INDIAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,   KANSAS. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  received  an  invitation  from  our  genial  host  to 
•come  up  to  this  ''delectable  mount''  to  attend  the  annual  Indian 
Conference,  and  present  a  paper  on  some  subject  of  importance  re- 
lating to  the  Indian  work.  There  is  no  subject  more  vital  than  the 
securing  of  continuity  of  efficient  service  in  schools  and  upon  reserva- 
tions. For  this  reason  I  selected  the  above  subject,  and  shall  discuss 
it  very  briefly ;  for  my  field  of  observation  does  not  cover  the  entire 
country. 

I  may  be  open  to  criticism  for  presenting  this  subject  to  the  Con- 
ference, on  the  ground  that  I  am  a  beneficiary  of  these  rules  and  reg- 
ulations ;  but  I  wish  to  say  in  defence  that  I  do  not  expect  to  pass 
the  entire  active  period  of  my  life  in  the  Indian  service,  and,  further, 
that  I  was  allowed  to  put  into  practical  operation  the  spirit  of  these 
rules  for  nearly  three  years  before  they  were  adopted. 

Soon  after  I  became  superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  wrote,  saying  that  I  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  results,  and  personally  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  every  department  of  the  Institute.  I  should  have 
been  terrified  at  these  instructions,  had  the  letter  stopped  at  this 
point,  with  the  spoils  system  in  full  operation,  dictating  who  my  fel- 
low-workers should  be.  I  was,  however,  informed  that  the  selection 
of  all  employees  would  be  in  my  own  hands,  subject  of  course,  to  the 
approval  of  the  department.  Upon  receipt  of  these  instructions  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  employees  and  read  the  Commissioner's  letter, 
and  stated  that  character,  fitness,  and  efficient  service  would  be  the 
sole  tenure  of  office  at  Haskell  Institute;  that  race,  religion,  and 
previous  condition  of  political  service  or  servitude  would  cut  no 
figure.  After  passing  through  the  perplexities  and  annoyances  that 
would  naturally  be  experienced  after  making  an  announcement  of 
this  sort  and  in  entirely  disregarding  political  infli/ence,  I  found  there 
was  on  the  part  of  employees  a  feeling  of  security  which  resulted  in 
increased  efficiency  and  a  more  buoyant  spirit  in  the  performance  of 
daily  duties.  Few  changes  were  made,  and  these  only  on  account 
of  inefficiency,  or  voluntarily  retiring  to  enter  other  pursuits.  When 
vacancies  occurred,  they  were  filled  only  after  careful  inquiry,  and, 
when  possible,  personal  observation  as  to  character,  fitness,  and 
efficiency.  This  policy  of  administration  and  method  of  appointment 
was  faithfully  carried  out  and  in  operation  when  the  civil  service 
rules  went  into  effrct  a  year  ago  last  spring.  At  that  time  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent,  assii>tant  superintendent,  physician,  matron, 
and  teacher  came  under  the  civil  service  rules ;  and  fourteen  of  the 
thirty-seven  employees  at  Haskell  Institute  were  placed  beyond  the 
reach  and  influence  of  political  patronage.  For  years  before  I  en- 
tered the  government  service  I  had  believed  in  and  advocated  civil 
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service,  wherever  practicable,  in  the  performance  of  public  duties  ii> 
city,  State,  and  nation.  During  the  year  and  a  half  that  the  civil' 
service  rules  and  regulations  have  been  in  force  I  believe  great  good 
has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  service,  to  say  the  least,  has  not 
retrograded  during  the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  has  been 
transferred  from  one  administration  to  another.  Civil  service  had 
been  practically  in  operation  at  Haskell  Institute  before  the  rules 
and  regulations  made  it  compulsory,  and  so  I  see  no  change  since 
its  adoption.  It  is  my  candid  judgment  that  most  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  against  civil  service  have  been  imaginary  rather 
than  real.  I  find  it  no  more  difficult  now  to  be  relieved  of  incompetent 
employees  than  in  the  past,  and  the  experienced  and  efficient  who 
desire  to  remain  are  all  retained.  In  a  few  instances,  I  have  found 
employees  who  had  passed  the  civil  service  examination  incompetent ; 
and,  upon  reporting  the  facts  to  the  proper  authorities,  they  were 
promptly  relieved.  It  is  much  easier  now  to  get  rid  of  inefficient 
employees  than  under  the  patronage  system ;  for  then  the  inefficient 
employee  had  recourse  to  some  prominent  political  friend,  who  would 
bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon  the  department  to  have  him  retained, 
regardless  of  efficiency,  but  rather  on  the  score  of  party  reward  or 
party  fealty  or  political  necessity. 

Although  only  sixteen  of  the  thirty;seven  positions  at  Haskell  In- 
stitute are  covered  by  the  civil  service,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  the  civil  service  covers  them  all ;  and  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  not  one  change 
has  yet  been  made  at  Haskell  Institute  for  political  reasons.  All  of 
the  former  employees,  with  three  exceptions,  are  still  in  the  service. 
These  three  resigned  of  their  own  free  will,  and  without  any  political 
pressure  of  any  kind  whatever;  and  their  places  were  satisfactorily 
filled  by  transfers  from  other  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  civil  service.  It  is  frequently  said  that  a  man's 
fitness  for  a  position  can  only  be  shown  by  experience.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true  and  this  is  recognized  by  the  civil  service  in  putting 
the  appointee  under  a  period  of  probation,  that  fitness  and  ability  or 
a  lack  of  one  or  both  may  be  shown.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Ind- 
ian service  would  be  still  further  improved  by  placing  every  position, 
both  in  schools  and  on  reservations,  under  the  civil  service.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  select  agents  and 
other  employees  not  now  protected  by  the  civil  service  by  a  competi- 
tive examination.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  set  of  practical  ques- 
tions can  be  so  framed  as  to  improve  upon  the  present  method, —  not 
that  suitable  candidates  would  always  be  obtained,  but  there  would 
be  as  large  a  per  cent,  successful  as  in  the  positions  already  pro- 
tected. At  least  there  would  be  fewer  failures  than  under  the  system 
of  party  rewards. 

During  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  spent  considerable  time  soliciting 
pupils  among  seven  different  tribes  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory. I  have  observed  carefully  and  asked  many  questions,  and  find 
that  there  never  have  been  so  few  changes  in  employees  on  account 
of  change  of  administration  as  during  the  last  few  months.  Two  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  ten  and  twenty  years 
respectively,  confirm   this   statement.     This  should  be  a  source  of 
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supreme  gratification  to  every  friend  of  the  Indian  cause,  and,  in 
view  of  the  continuance  of  the  efficient  service  of  the  last  few  years, 
should  be  an  incentive  to  work  for  an  extension  of  the  service.  I 
recognize  full  well  that  no  cause,  however  good  and  meritorious,  of  a 
public  nature,  can  go  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  There  is 
now,  however,  a  vantage-ground  upon  which  to  stand  and  plan  a 
movement  forward.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  large  that  the  people's  money  should  be  spent  as  economi- 
cally and  wisely  as  citizens  and  business  men  spend  their  money  in 
their  business  and  private  affairs. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  this  Conference  to  express  to  the 
present  Commissioner,  Judge  Browning,  their  appreciation  of  his 
course  in  carrying  out  the  rules  and  regulations  that  were  adopted 
during  a  preceding  administration,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  preceding 
Commissioner.  That  Commissioner  Browning  is  honestly  striving  to 
carry  out  the  civil  service  rules  and  regulations  I  believe  is  recog- 
nized by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  administration ;  and,  in  this 
line,  it  is  interesting  to  quote  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
him  a  few  months  ago  :  — 

I  will  say  that  I  shall  carefully  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  civil  service  law  and 
regulations.  My  purpose  shall  be  to  earnestly  carry  on  the  work  of  education 
among  Indians.  I  have  no  political  or  personal  ends  to  serve,  and  no  motive  to 
lead  me  to  interfere  with  efficient  employees.  My  desire  is  for  the  highest  efficiency 
of  the  Indian  service. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  political  pressure  that  has 
been  brought  to  bear,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  upon  the  officials 
at  Washington  to  overthrow  the  civil  service;  and,  where  these  at- 
tempts have  been  so  valiantly  and  so  successfully  resisted,  there 
should  be  only  words  of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  subject  was  then  thrown  open  for  general  discussion. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  —  We  have  thought  that,  as  the  army  and 
navy  are  comparatively  free  from  political  bias,  we  might  easily  have 
organized  an  Indian  department  free  from  political  bia&  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  under  our  present  form  of  election. 
If  we  could  get  a  czar  and  have  him  perfect  we  might  go  on  j  but, 
as  long  as  each  new  administration  has  a  new  policy,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  carry  out  that  new  policy  without  there  being  changes 
of  appointments.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  burden,  for  instance,  for 
the  Democratic  administration  to  employ  opposing  Republicans  alto- 
gether or  in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  Welsh.  —  I  have  said  in  my  paper  that  I  heartily  approve  the 
moderate  and  cautious  use  of  the  policy  of  appointing  army  officers. 
I  defended  this  system  personally  in  a  conversation  with  President 
Cleveland,  but  I  think  decidedly  that  no  competent  man  ought  to 
be  removed  for  any  one  eke.  That  is  the  foundation-stone  of  civil 
service  reform. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  I  myself  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  turn- 
ing of  this  work  over  to  army  officers.  I  oppose  it  on  account  of  the 
army,  because  the  army  officers  have  their  own  work  to  do.  There 
might  be  new  commissions  issued  and  a  force  so  organized  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  army  which  would  especially  have  charge  of  that  work ; 
but  I  decidedly  prefer  a  civilian  agent,  all  things  being  considered. 

Capt  WoTHERSPOON.  —  It  strikes  me  that  the  utilization  of  the 
army  officer  as  an  Indian  agent  is  directly  opposed  to  this  civil 
service  proposition,  as  I  understand  it  If  we  are  to  have  perma- 
nency in  office  as  a  prerequisite  to  efficient  work  in  the  Indian 
service,  then  the  army  officer  is  not  in  that  line,  unless  the  army  has 
an  additional  class  for  Indian  agents.  There  is  nothing  among  the 
army  officers  as  a  class  that  especially  fits  them  to  become  Indian 
agents,  except  long  association  with  Indians  and  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  customs.  If  an  army  officer  is  detailed  for  that  work,  it 
is  generally  contrary  to  his  desire.  It  means  banishment  and  separa- 
tion from  companions,  and  assignment  to  work  for  which  he  is  not 
educated.  I  do  not  think  an  array  officer  should  be  used  except  as 
a  stop-gap,  until  a  proper  law  can  be  passed,  applying  civil  service 
to  the  Indian  service  from  its  top  to  its  bottom.  My  own  experience 
is  this  as  ^uasi-agent.  When  I  come  to  take  charge,  I  find  my  doctor 
is  a  blacksmith,  appointed  by  Senator  So  and-so.  My  carpenter  is 
an  indifferent  saddler,  my  saddler  nothing,  and  my  clerk  the  polit- 
ical henchman  of  some  politician.  How  can  we  do  efficient  work 
unless  we  can  appoint  our  own  employees  and  be  responsible  to  the 
heads  of  our  department,  as  in  military  service  ?  Give  us  these,  and 
we  can  do  good  work.  I  have  one  interpreter  who  has  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  his  fitness  consists  in  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Apache  language.  I  have  had  nearly  five  hundred 
applications  from  politicians,  backed  by  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
to  discharge  this  man,  and  put  in  people  who  never  saw  an  Apache  in 
their  lives  and  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  language.  Yet  my 
clerk  must  act  as  interpreter  for  the  Apaches.  Unless  he  can  do  this, 
he  is  of  no  use. 

President  Gates.  —  That  is  a  fine  example  of  the  spoils  system  1 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON.  —  The  army  does  not  want  this  duty.  The 
officers  will  do  their  best,  when  assigned ;  but  they  do  not  desire  it. 
They  look  upon  it  as  a  misfortune ;  and  I  assure  you,  so  far  as  an 
officer  is  concerned,  he  will  escape  the  duty  if  he  can.  The  tendency 
will  be  to  assign  officers  who  will  endeavor  to  escape ;  and  they  will 
be  sifted  down  to  the  rather  indifferent  ones,  who  have  no  par- 
ticular talent,  who  will  try  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  and  escape 
responsibility. 

Dr.  LiPPiNCOTT.  —  I  am  glad  this  question  comes  up  for  discussion. 
The  old  spoils  system  is  so  bid  ihat  I  don't  think  we  could  be  worse 
off  if  we  escape  from  it  to  anything  else.  Just  two  or  three  points, 
and  these  come  out  pretty  clearly  in  Mr.  Meserve's  address.  I  under- 
stand from  what  he  says  that  permanency  in  tenure  of  office  is  pretty 
nearly  preserved  under  the  civil  service  rule.  That  is  a  great  gain. 
I  understand  also  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  inefficient 
helpers  in  the  Indian  service.  That  is  a  great  gain.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion we  want  to  ask  is  with  reference  to  original  appointments.  If 
the  man  at  the  head  is  made  responsible  for  the  work,  and  in  each 
particular  case  seltcts  all  of  his  employees,  the  advantages  would  be 
in  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  man  at  the  head.  Under  these 
civil  service  rules,  is  it   possible,  when  a  superintendent  knows  a 
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teacher  who  is  fitted  by  character  and  ability  to  do  the  work,  to  have 
that  person  appointed  without  an  examination  under  these  rules  ? 

Answer. —  No,  sir, — no,  sir. 

Dr.  LiPPiNCOTT. —  I,  for  one,  would  say  that  is  wrong.  I  have 
been  a  good  while  in  school  work,  and  know  something  about  schools 
in  every  grade  from  the  primary  to  the  highest.  Long  observation 
and  experience  give  knowledge.  There  are  many  heaven-born 
teachers,  who  were  teachers  because  they  were  born  to  the  profes- 
sion ;  but,  after  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years  of  successful  service,  they 
might  be  unable  to  pass  the  technical  examination  which  is  set.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  modification  of  the  rules  by  which  such 
teachers  should  be  appointed.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  teacher  of 
capacity  and  character,  who  has  had  success  in  teaching,  lives  in  New 
Jersey.  The  superintendent  of  a  school  in  Arizona  has  a  vacant  place 
for  which  he  knows  this  teacher  is  eminently  qualified.  -If  the 
teacher  is  able  to  pass  the  civil  service  examination,  must  he  go  to 
Arizona  to  take  it  ? 

Answer. —  No:  they  can  take  examinations  at  any  examination 
point. 

Dr.  LiPPiNCOTT. —  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  little  easing  up  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Garrett  —  I  think  the  rules  could  be  modified  a  little,  but  1 
think  the  defect  is  this :  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  a 
teacher  under  existing  laws.  The  spoils  system  is  so  unutterably 
bad  that  it  ought  to  be  overthrown  anyway. 

Senator  Dawes. —  There  came  up  to  the  House  from  the  Senate  a 
mandatory  clause  commanding  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
substitute  an  army  officer  for  their  Indian  agent  when  his  time  ex- 
pired, under  all  circumstances  and  in  every  place  and  in  every  quar- 
ter, without  qualification.  But  that  was  modified  in  such  a  way  that 
the  phraseology  of  the  old  law  was  incorporated  into  the  new  law  as 
near  as  those  who  had  it  in  charge  could  make  it. 

Dr.  Proudfit. —  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  argument  which 
has  been  left  out,  in  behalf  of  making  the  Indian  service  under  the 
civil  service  rules  ;  and  that  is  the  argument  of  humanity.  I  am  an 
original  civil  service  reformer.  If  there  is  any  one  department  which 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  everybody  without  regard  to  politics  as 
pre-eminently  requiring  to  be  administered  on  civil  service  reform 
principles,  it  is  the  Indian  department.  Why  ?  Has  not  experience 
taught  us  that  it  is  utterly  ruinous  to  administer  it  on  any  other  prin- 
ciples ?  It  makes  little  difference  whether  our  letters  are  delivered 
twenty-four  hours  earlier  or  later,  whether  we  lose  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  ordnance  department  of  the  army  or  navy ;  but  I  tell  you 
it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  you  are  going  to  put  a 
man  in  office,  for  political  reasons,  who  will  mismanage  a  department 
where  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  and  women  are  concerned.  You 
put  in  an  ignorant,  corrupt,  inefRcient  man,  you  put  in  place-men, 
a  man  who  is  "  on  the  make  " ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  It  is  demor- 
alization to  the  Indians.  We  know  that.  That  argument  has  been 
left  out  this  morning.  I  could  not  let  it  go  by.  Whatever  we  may 
think  about  the  post-office  or  any  other  material  department,  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  bodies  and  souls  of  these  Indians  who  are 
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the  wards  of  the  nation,  who  were  the  original  holders  of  the  soil, 
we  are  responsible  before  God,  and  should  give  them  an  administra- 
tion that  will  put  their  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  interests  above  all. 

Dr.  Warner. —  I  want  to  emphasize  one  or  two  points.  The  ex- 
pression, the  **  spirit  of  the  civil  service  reform,"  has  been  used :  that 
is  a  distinction  that  we  want  to  keep  in  mind.  The  department 
which  has  been  placed  under  the  civil  service  rules  has  been  well 
administered,  and  little  complaint  has  been  made  where  the  civil 
service  laws  have  been  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  come 
to  talk  about  the  spirit  of  civil  service  reform,  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. In  neither  of  the  past  administrations  has  any  considerable 
effort  been  made  to  carry  out  the  spirit.  I  do  not  think  that  post- 
masters are  appointed  with  any  more  care  than  they  were  eight  or 
twelve  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  fewer  changes.  That 
leads  me  to  the  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize  r  that  the  great  fault 
of  the  appointment  system  is  not  the  bad  appointments,  it  is  the  lack 
of  continuity  in  office.  It  is  not  that  we  have  bad  postmasters.  Of 
course  there  are  some  bad.  The  great  trouble  is  not  bad  men,  but 
that  every  four  years  we  have  had  new  men  who  have  all  the  work  to 
learn.  The  great  advantage  of  the  civil  service  law  is  that  we  get 
continued  office.  If  I  understand  the  question,  this  law  cannot  apply 
to  the  Indian  agents.  The  office  of  the  Indian  agent  is  still  a  politi- 
cal office;  and,  except  so  far  as  army  officers  may  be  put  in,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  so  for  the  present.  It  may  be  impracticable  to  put 
that  under  the  civil  service  rule.  I  am  sorry,  because  I  have  little 
hope  of  making  the  service  continuous  unless  it  can  be  brought  under 
the  civil  service  rules.  If  it  is  impossible  to  do  that,  it  should  be 
urged  upon  the  administration  that  the  spirit  should  be  such  as  to 
take  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  out  of  the  realm  of  politics. 
If  agents  must  be  appointed  as  now,  we  should  urge  that  no  agent  be 
removed  who  is  doing  good  service,  that  no  politician  should  look  to 
an  Indian  agency  as  a  place  where  he  can  put  in  a  friend. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Greene. —  About  ten  years  ago  I  was  in  Washington; 
and  Senator  Hoar  introduced  me  to  Senator  Pendleton,  remarking, 
"  Mr.  Greene  is  a  follower  of  yours."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  have  been 
advocating  civil  service  reform  in  my  paper  for  about  fourteen  years." 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  with  his  courtly  bow :  "  then  I  am  a  follower  of  yours, 
sir." 

President  Gates. —  You  must  have  begun  with  Senator  Jenckes,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Greene. — Yes,  I  had  the  honor  of  advocating  his  bill,  al- 
though not  approving  all  its  details.  About  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  I  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Worcester.  I  do  not  defend  my 
appointment.  I  went  in  as  the  successor  of  a  Democrat.  I  have 
been  always  a  pretty  stiff  partisan,  and  I  think  my  newspaper  was 
always  regarded  as  a  partisan  paper.  Some  people  thought  it  was  a 
very  rank  partisan  paper.  However  that  may  be,  when  I  went  into 
the  post-office,  no  man  approached  me  asking  for  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  anybody.  I  have  heard  of  other  postmasters  who  were 
pestered  with  applicants  and  committees  and  delegations  who  wanted 
them  to  remove  this  man  or  that.  No  man  ever  did  that  to  me.  I 
do  not  know  why,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  going  my  own  way. 
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President  Gates. —  You  were  hedged  about  with  the  spirit  of  your 
old  editorials,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Greene. —  The  day  I  entered  upon  the  office  I  called  about 
sixty  clerks  and  carriers  together  and  said  to  them  :  "  If  you  wish  to 
retain  your  places,  you  must  perform  the  duties  that  are  assigned  to 
you  properly.  If  you  do  that,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  removal.  If 
you  do  not,  you  cannot  stay  here.''  That  was  the  substance  of  what 
I  had  to  say  to  them.  Those  remarks  were  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. I  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Wanamaker,  who  responded  at  once 
with  the  request  that  I  would  send  a  copy  to  every  Rrst-class  post- 
master in  the  United  States  at  his  expense.  I  must  apologize  for  say- 
ing too  much  of  myself ;  but,  having  had  practical  experience,  I  can 
say  something  with  reference  to  the  views  which  have  been  suggested, 
and  with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  law.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
competitive  examination  is  the  best  possible  test  of  efficiency  in  a 
post-office  or  anvwhere  else.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  there  were  no 
regulations  of  tnat  kind,  if  the  places  were  open  for  me  to  till,  I 
could  fill  them  quite  as  well,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  better,  than 
they  are  filled  now  by  examination.  The  highest  mark  is  one  hun- 
dred. All  who  are  marked  over  seventy  go  on  the  eligible  list.  When 
I  have  to  make  an  appointment,  I  call  on  the  examining  board  for 
names.  They  send  me  the  three  highest  on  the  list.  I  am  obliged 
to  appoint  one  of  those,  unless  I  can  give  conclusive  reasons  for  not 
appointing  any  of  them,  when  I  may  call  for  three  more.  But  I  get 
the  three  men  having  the  highest  marks.  The  marks  usually  run 
from  eighty-five  to  ninety.  Perhaps  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  at 
about  eighty-seven.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  man  who  is  marked  eighty-nine  is  any  better  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  a  clerk  than  one  who  is  marked  eighty-eight.  And  it  is  pos- 
sible—  I  have  seen  such  cases  in  my  own  experience — to  make  an 
appointment  where  I  felt  sure  that  the  man  who  was  marked  only 
eighty-six  would  be  a  better  man  for  my  purpose  than  a  man  marked 
eighty-nine.  But  I  must  take  one  of  the  first  three.  And  yet,  though 
I  see  that  defect,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  system  of  competitive 
examinations ;  for,  though  I  might  be  able  to  make  better  appoint- 
ments myself  in  exceptional  cases,  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  want  to 
have  the  responsibility  and  burden  of  appointing  carriers  and  clerks, 
because  it  would  bring  this  tremendous  amount  of  solicitation  from 
all  sides,  which  I  hope  I  should  be  able  to  resist,  but  which  would 
make  my  life  a  burden.  We  get  better  service  under  this  system  than 
under  the  old  system.  It  is  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tions, the  questions  to  be  propounded,  might  be  much  improved ;  and 
I  presume  they  will  be  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  shows  that  it 
is  necessary.  They  have  never  been  scholastic  or  academic  in  the 
sense  in  which  some  satirists  have  represented.  Practical  experi- 
ence will  modify  the  nature  of  the  examinations. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  removal  by  each 
administration  of  substantially  all  the  Indian  agents  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  others  for  party  reasons.  We  are  told  that  the  practice  is 
bad,  but  that  the  Presidents  and  others  who  conform  to  it  are  good, 
-even  from  the  point  of  view  of  civil  service  reformers.  I  doubt 
^whether  we  shall  promote  reforms  by  condemning  the  practice  while 
ive  applaud  the  practitioners. 
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The  practice  of  burglary  is  unhappily  too  prevalent.  It  is  an? 
abominable  practice,  and  I  am  ready  to  concede  all  that  any  one  may^ 
say  in  condemnation  of  it.  But  I  am  sure  that,  to  prevent  burglary,, 
society,  besides  denouncing  the  practice,  must  deal  with  the  burglars. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  plan  of  selecting 
men  for  office  from  the  civil  service  list  is  at  all  ideal.  Some  of  the 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  it  are  valid.  .  Some  of  the  points 
that  Dr.  Lippincott  made  have  weight;  and,  if  I  were  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  examinations  for  the  Indian  Office,  I  certainly  would  not 
take  the  present  system  as  it  stands.  But  the  great  desire  we  all 
have,  the  one  thing  in  which  we  all  agree,  is  that  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  efficient,  with  the  simple  view  of  solving  the  Ind- 
ian problem.  We  know  that  where  appointments  were  made  by  Con- 
gressmen as  the  payment  of  political  debts,  it  was  not  often  possible 
to  get  for  the  Indian  service,  in  any  department,  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  who  were  best  fitted  for  it.  So,  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  as^ 
a  means  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  anomalies  connected  with  the 
spoils  system,  the  civil  service  plan  was  adopted.  I  believe  it  was- 
a  great  step  forward,  although  leaving  much  to  be  desired, —  that  in 
a  school  like  Carlisle,  having  at  the  head  a  man  like  Captain  Pratt, 
who  has  given  himself  to  it  as  a  life-work,  and  takes  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, all  its  difficulties,  he  could  be  left  free  to  select  his  associates 
with  simple  regard  to  their  efficiency  and  their  helpfulness  to  him.. 
He  would  perhaps  do  better  than  any  committee  of  examination 
could  do;  and  so  with  Superintendents  Meserve  or  Coppock,  be- 
cause any  committee  of  examiners  must,  it  seems,  ignore  the  personal 
equation.  That  disappears:  you  cannot  take  into  consideration  a 
man's  or  woman's  moral  character  or  special  aptitudes  for  the  work. 
That  cannot  be  reached  by  examination.  But,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  it  is  a  great  advance  to  bring  the  school-teachers, 
matrons,  and  physicians  under  some  system  by  which  the  test  of  fit- 
ness can  be  at  least  partially  applied,  and  by  which  there  can  be  a 
reasonable  tenure  of  office. 

So  far  as  army  officers  are  concerned,  I  think  that  I  would  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of  the  army.  My  associations  with  such 
men  as  Generals  McCook,  Schofield,  Thomas,  Howard,  and  others, 
have  given  me  a  great  admiration  for  the  officers  of  the  army.  But 
it  is  significant  that  the  three  army  officers  we  have  here  all  con- 
demn this  system  of  selecting  army  officers  to  the  exclusion  of 
civilians.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  be  modest  in  my  expression  of 
personal  opinions;  and  yet  in  the  present  condition  of  things  I  re- 
gard the  appointment  of  army  officers  simply  as  army  officers  to  the 
exclusion  of  civilians  simply  as  civilians  as  the  greatest  step  back- 
ward that  has  been  taken  in  Indian  reform.  I  regard  it  as  a  calam- 
ity that  in  due  time  will  make  its  effects  manifest.  If  the  Indian 
Office  could  be  separated,  so  that  it  could  be  out  from  under  the 
control  of  political  power,  it  would  perhaps  matter  very  little  whether 
it  was  put  into  the  War  or  the  Interior  Department.  It  might  be 
made  a  bureau  in  the  War  Department.  If  we  could  concentrate 
upon  it  public  attention,  and  make  it  responsible  for  the  civilization 
of  the  Indian,  we  might  reach  good  results.  Or,  if  it  could  be  taken- 
out  from  the  Interior  Department,  made  an  independent  bureau,  be 
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freed  entirely  from  the  control  of  partisan  politics  and  put  upon  an 
efficient  basis,  we  should  secure  better  results. 

Right  Rev.  W.  D.  Walker,  Bishop  of  North  Dakota,  was  invited  to 
speak. 

Bishop  Walker.  —  I  was  much  relieved  to  hear  from  Senator 
Dawes  the  statement  he  made  a  few  moments  ago.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  law  that  appointed  army  officers  as  Indian  agents  was  man- 
datory when  the  present  Indian  agents  resigned.  The  army  officer 
does  not  care  to  be  an  Indian  agent :  he  therefore  is  not  sympathetic 
with  the  Indian  or  with  the  work.  I  hope  I  am  not  saying  anything 
radical. 

President  Gates.  —  We  are  not  afraid  of  radical  utterances  here. 

Bishop  Walker.  —  Then  I  want  to  say  I  hope  Congress  will  take 
it  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  to  appoint  army  officers. 

Senator  Dawes.  —  Let  me  state  just  what  the  law  is.  Ever  since 
the  revised  statutes  of  1874  it  has  been  left  discretionary  with  the 
President  to  appoint  an  army  officer  as  an  Indian  agent  whenever,  in 
his  opinion,  the  public  interest  required  it.  That  is  precisely  the 
phraseology  of  the  new  law.  The  law  has  been  changed,  but  the 
discretion  is  precisely  as  it  was.  The  intention  of  those  who  drew 
up  the  law  was  to  leave  the  discretion  where  it  was. 

Five-minute  reports  from  the  field  were  called  for,  and  Mr.  O.  E. 
Boyd  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  that  he  could  not  say  what  he  wished  in  five  min- 
utes, and  ten  were  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  Boyd.  —  Just  before  I  started  for  this  place  last  Tuesday 
morning  I  received  a  report  from  Rev.  Carl  Schurz,  a  Pima  Indian 
who  is  a  missionary  to  his  own  people.  Certainly,  "the  world  do 
move,"  to  quote  a  certain  celebrated  Southern  orator. 

I  cannot  in  ten  minutes  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  said  about  our 
Indian  industrial  schools,  and  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  take  the 
various  statements  which  were  made  yesterday  morning  as  the  first 
part  of  what  I  desired  to  say.  The  speakers  talked  about  various 
kinds  of  mechanical  industries,  about  the  raising  of  potatoes,  onions, 
and  other  farm  products,  also  about  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping, 
etc.  All  these  things  we  do  in  at  least  ten  of  our  schools,  and  some 
of  them  in  all  of  the  forty  schools  under  our  care. 

Yesterday  emphasis  was  laid  upon  this  kind  of  teaching  and  work, 
the  cunning  of  the  hand  and  the  care  of  the  body.  Our  schools 
combine  these  with  the  culture  of  the  immortal  soul.  We  are  aware 
that  many  differ  from  us  as  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  teaching  for 
the  Indian.  But  we  think  our  schools  are  the  very  best,  just  as  much 
better  than  others  as  the  soul  is  better  than  the  body.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  is  no  religious  teaching  in  the 
government  schools,  for  I  know  that  there  is.  But  what  I  do  say  is 
that  religion  is  the  thing  we  emphasize,  and  everything  taught  is  a 
means  to  this  end  ;  f>.,  reaching  the  souls  of  these  poor  people. 

We  have  in  all  about  forty  missions,  of  which  at  least  ten  are  in- 
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dustrial  training  schools.  We  have  about  forty  native  preachers  and 
almost  as  many  American  preachers  laboring^  for  the  Indians.  Some 
of  our  missions  are  in  Alaska.  There  are  seven  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sitka,  with  a  church  membership  of  nearly  four  hundred.  In 
Idaho  we  have  had  a  theological  seminary  at  Mt.  Idaho,  which  is 
now  closed  by  the  death  of  that  lamented  saint,  Miss  Sue  McBeth, 
sole  president  and  professor  of  the  institution.  Among  the  Nez 
Percys,  Spokanes,  Umatillas,  Puyallups,  and  other  tribes,  we  have  a 
number  of  native  missionaries,  most  of  them  prepared  by  Miss 
McBeth  and  fully  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  by  the  Presbytery.  May  God  in  his  grace  raise  up  another 
worker  to  reopen  that  theological  seminary  1 

In  Arizona  we  have  a  splendid  mission.  Our  school  at  Tucson, 
instead  of  begging  for  pupils  among  the  tribes,  has  been  compelled 
to  take  in  fifty  additional  pupils  who  came  unsolicited,  making  the 
total  attendance  two  hundred ;  and  they  have  lately  telegraphed  to 
know  whether  they  may  keep  them.  We  answered,  **  By  all  means  " ; 
for  we  believe  in  developing  that  which  develops  in  the  work,  and 
have  not  said  retreat  in  any  particular  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
the  schools  have  proved  to  be  either  inadequate  or  unsuccessful. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  preaching  to  the  Pimas,  writes  that  he  could 
baptize  a  thousand  of  these  Indians  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  And,  if  he 
followed  the  example  of  others  who  baptize  all  who  seek  this  rite, 
these  would  probably  be  better  subjects  for  baptism  than  many  who 
are  received  by  the  Romanists.  He  has  already  two  churches  with 
two  native  Pima  ministers,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Carl  Schurz  before 
alluded  to  is  one.  In  a  letter  from  Rev.  H.  Billman,  the  superin- 
tendent of  our  school  at  Tucson,  he  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
children  in  the  homes  and  on  this  reservation.  He  especially  re- 
marked the  difference  between  the  homes  of  the  children  who  attend 
our  school  and  those  where  the  children  had  never  been  in  school. 
In  the  homes  of  the  pupils  there  was  much  more  cleanliness  in  the 
house,  more  system,  order,  and  industry,  while  in  the  others  filth  and 
squalor  prevailed.  The  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  our  schools 
teach  their  fathers  how  to  cultivate  the  land ;  and  the  daughters  teach 
the  mothers  how  to  keep  house,  sew,  and  cook. 

We  have  missions  and  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory,  among  the 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Seminoles,  Creeks,  Kiowas,  and  Cherokees, 
too  many  even  to  name  them  in  the  time  allowed.  Among  the 
Dakotahs,  or  Sioux,  we  have  several  missions  and  a  very  excellent 
school,  developed  by  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  of  that  sainted 
missionary,  Dr.  Riggs,  to  whom  Bishop  Whipple  has  referred.  Mrs. 
Morris,  who  is  present  at  this  Conference,  has  given  many  years  of 
toil  to  this  school.  The  school  is  one  of  our  best  in  many  respects. 
We  have  on  this  reservation  about  twenty  organised  churches,  with 
about  two  thousand  members,  ministered  to  by  Indian  preachers. 
This  work  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Riggs  and  Dr. 
Williamson  and  the  others  mentioned.  In  addition  to  all  these  we 
have  most  interesting  work  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Iowa, 
the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska,  the  Stockbridges  and 
Chippewas  of  Wisconsin,  also  among  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota. 

Many  things  of  interest  could  be  told  of  all  these  missions  and 
missio*^«''^*'»c  v»ut  time  will  not  permit. 
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Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  was 
asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  Ryder. —  Whenever  we  think  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  we  think  of  Dr.  Strieby.  He  has  always  been  ass  )ciated 
in  my  mind  with  this  work ;  and,  though  he  is  here  present,  it  is  through 
his  courtesy  that  I  am  asked  to  represent  it.  I  have  been  studying 
the  work  on  the  reservations  for  nine  years.  I  thought  I  knew  it  all 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  After  I  had  been  over  it  several  times,  I 
found  that  I  knew  less ;  and  now  I  am  sure  that  I  know  scarcely  any- 
thing. I  come  to-day  to  report  real  progress  along  spiritual  lines. 
I  believe  in  industrial  schools.  I  believe  in  planting  them  and  sus- 
taining them.  The  American  Missionary  Association  does  this  work 
largely.  But  you  cannot  lift  men  up  by  instruction  in  handicrafts. 
You  must  give  them  something  more.  I  am  thankful  that  the  great 
progress  in  the  field  has  been  along  religious  lines.  The  reports  that 
come  to  us  from  the  field  are  almost  incredible.  In  response  to  a  let- 
ter sent  out  to  the  different  parts  of  our  fields  we  learned  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  our  church  membership  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  during  the  year.  I  was  out  there  five  weeks,  and  went  with  my 
good  Brother  Riggs  to  visit  some  of  these  churches,  sleeping  with 
him  under  an  army  blanket,  with  the  stars  for  our  candle  and  the 
prairie  for  our  chamber;  and  I  was  impressed,  as  I  went  from  place 
to  place,  with  the  great  spiritual  earnestness  of  these  people  who  have 
come  into  the  kingdom  of  God  so  recently.  Spiritual  interest  has 
been  broadened  everywhere.  We  have  traced  this  to  two  causes. 
One  is  the  taking  of  property  in  severalty.  It  seems  strange  that 
spiritual  awakening  should  come  from  that,  but  I  believe  it  is  true. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  out  there  with  Brother  Riggs,  and  he  said, 
**  Let  us  go  out  on  the  prairie  to  visit  a  man  who  is  called  Sings-as-he- 
Walks," — a  splendid  name  for  a  Christian.  We  drove  over  and 
spent  the  Sabbath.  We  were  going  to  hear  a  sermon  from  Sings-as- 
he-Walks.  How  many  people  do  you  think  he  had  collected  there  ? 
I  think  there  were  about  eleven  old  men.  This  village  numbered 
about  three  hundred  persons.  We  supposed  we  should  find  about 
this  number.  Some  notion  had  struck  them,  however ;  and  they  had 
wandered  off  over  the  prairie,  and  there  was  only  this  little  remnant 
of  decrepit  old  men  left  to  attend  service.  I  talked  a  little  through 
an  interpreter,  and  I  felt  greatly  encouraged  because  an  old  man 
came  up  and  talked  earnestly  with  Mr.  Riggs.  I  supposed  I  had  made 
a  great  impression  on  him.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Mr.  Riggs, 
"What  did  I  say  that  so  impressed  this  man  ?'*  "Oh,"  said  he,  "he 
came  up  to  ask  if  I  supposed  you  had  any  tobacco  about  you."  I 
have  not  been  so  confident  of  my  ability  to  impress  the  Indians  since 
that.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were  scattered  about  over  the  prairie. 
To-day  they  are  in  their  own  holdings,  all  up  and  down  the  river. 
And  it  is  a  wonderful  help  in  the  possibility  of  reaching  them  with 
religious  and  spiritual  truth.  We  do  not  have  to  pick  up  our  missions 
and  carry  them  on  after  the  Indians,  as  they  move  about  from  place 
to  place. 

Of  course,  such  movements  greatly  increase  the  expense  in  con- 
ducting missionary  enterprises.     Both  men  and  money  are  less  eifec- 
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tive  where  the  people  are  constantly  changing  and  nomadic  in  their 
tendencies.  The  Dawes  Bill,  in  locating  the  {ndians  upon  their  hold- 
ings, has  been  a  great  moral  force,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
simplifying  and  rendering  effective  the  missionary  movements  of 
our  churches. 

Another  cause  for  this  rapid  development  in  the  religious  work 
among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
Messiah  craze,  or  ghost-dance  movement,  among  the  Indians  was  an 
effort  of  the  pagan  element  to  gain  the  supremacy  and  get  control 
among  the  tribes.  This  effort  of  the  paganizing  Indians  utterly 
failed  ;  and  it  failed  chiefly  because  the  progressive  Christian  Indians 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  their  heroic  efforts  for  some- 
thing better. 

When  Sitting  Bull  went  down  on  the  prairie,  it  was  not  from  a  rifle 
in  the  hand  of  the  white  soldier.  The  last  supreme  stand  of  Sitting 
Bull  was  not  against  United  States  soldiers,  but  against  a  little  band 
of  Indian  policemen,  almost  every  one  of  whom  was  a  Christian. 
Deacon  Little  Eagle  was  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  patriot.  Before  he 
went  out  from  the  prairie  church  to  attack  Sitting  Bull,  he  said,  as  he 
rose  in  the  meeting :  *'  You  call  me  Little  Eagle,  and  that  is  my  name. 
But  this  is  not  the  Little  Eagle  you  used  to  know.  The  body  is  just 
the  same ;  but  the  soul  has  been  made  white  and  clean  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  another  Little  Eagle."  Sitting  Bull  repre- 
sented the  pagan  element.  These  Christian  men  were  sacrificed  to 
our  common  country.  It  was  the  supreme  struggle  of  Paganism 
against  Christianity,  and  Paganism  went  down.  That  is  the  second 
reason  why  there  is  this  wonderful  progress  in  this  religious  move- 
ment. 

With  proper  support  I  believe  the  next  year  might  witness  progress 
in  the  Indian  field  the  like  of  which  no  ten  years  have  witnessed  in 
any  period  of  the  past. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wright,  an  Indian  minister,  sang  two  or  three  hymns, 
after  which  Dr.  Strieby  spoke. 

Dr.  Strieby. —  We  have  a  mission  school  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
We  have  had  four  missionaries  there,  two  men  and  thdr  wives.  Two 
of  them  have  been  transferred  by  the  government  to  the  Reindeer 
station.  That  left  Mr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  there  alone.  In  the 
midnight  of  the  nth  ( ? )  of  August  last  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Thornton,  thinking  this  an  appeal  for  aid  of  some  kind,  rose  and 
opened  the  door,  when  an  Indian  shot  him  through  the  heart.  He 
exclaimed  to  his  wife,  "  My  dear,  I  am  shot !  *'  and  fell  to  the  floor. 
His  wife  is  a  very  delicate,  beautiful,  and  seemingly  timid  woman. 
She  had  to  stay  in  that  house  alone  that  whole  night.  She  got  the 
lifeless  body  of  her  husband  on  to  the  bed,  and  waited  until  morning. 
In  the  morning  the  people  gathered  together;  and,  what  is  more,  they 
hunted  at  once  for  the  murderers.  There  were  three  of  them,  young 
men  who  for  good  reason  had  been  turned  out  of  the  school.  The 
people  found  and  shot  them,  and  left  the  bodies*  at  the  foot  of  the 
flag-staff  for  the  dogs  to  eat.  They  took  Mrs.  Thornton  in  a  canoe 
to  Port  Clarence.     They  showed  her  all  the  tenderness  and  kindness 
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they  could,  and  would  accept  nothing  from  her,  not  even  matches, 
which  they  are  always  so  desirous  to  get,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
they  had  helped  her  for  the  sake  of  getting  something.  Eight  days 
afterwards  the  revenue  cutter,  the  "  Bear,"  came  up  to  the  mission. 
The  officers  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened.  They  waited  to 
see  who  would  come  down  to  the  shore,  as  usually  the  missionaries 
came  down.  But  no  one  came.  The  captain  sent  up  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  They  found  in  the  house  the  dead  body  and  two 
notes  left  by  Mrs.  Thornton,  saying  that  she  had  gone  to  Port  Clar- 
ence.  Captain  Healy  went  at  once  to  Port  Clarence,  and  took  her 
back  to  her  house,  that  she  might  get  her  things  and  prepare  to  go 
away.  Captain  Healy  is  an  energetic,  sensible  man.  The  people 
fled,  but  be  compelled  them  to  come  back.  *'  Vou  have  taken  the 
matter  into  your  own  bands,"  be  said,  '*and  have  punished  these 
murderers.  If  you  bad  not,  I  should  have  chased  you,  and  should 
not  have  stopped  until  you  yourselves  were  punished.  As  you  have 
done  what  you  could,  I  will  let  you  go  in  safety." 

I  believe  there  will  be  safety  on  that  inland  after  this,  if  there 
never  has  been  before. 

President  Gates. —  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  may  well  honor  these 
missionaries !  We,  who  are  here,  may  speak  or  write  a  few  words  or 
give  a  few  dollars  for  missionary  work :  but  these  missionaries  give 
their  lives  I  Who  of  us  that  heard  Mr.  Thornton  in  the  address  that 
he  gave  us  at  Washington,  a  year  ago  last  winter,  can  forget 
the  dkbonnaire  fearlessness,  the  chivalric  courage,  with  which  he 
entered  upon  this  work  which  he  has  sealed  with  his  heart's  blood? 
When  I  think  of  all  that  these  consecrated  men  and  women  give  up, 
sometimes  one  or  two  or  three  generations  of  the  same  family  giving 
their  lives,  I  feel  like  bowing  in  honor  before  them,  as  they  rise  so 
modestly  to  speak  to  us  here.  The  death  of  Mr.  Thornton  speaks 
most  eloquently  for  the  work  he  loved. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs  was  then  introduced. 

Mr.  RiGCS. —  I  want  to  give  you  a  picture  of  some  of  the  hard  feat- 
ures of  lile  that  we  run  across  once  in  a  while.  After  Sitting  Bull 
was  killed,  it  came  to  be  my  duty  to  bury  his  followers.  1  never 
hated  to  do  anything  so  much  in  my  experience.  I  was  not  afraid  of 
anything  that  the  Indians  would  do,  but  I  hated  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  these  per  pie  who  had  died  red  handed.  But  they  came  to 
me,  and  said,  **  These  men  have  been  lying  unburied  seventeen  days, 
and  we  ought  to  go  and  bury  them."  I  asked  the  Indians  why  they 
had  not  buried  them  before.  They  replied  that  they  were  afraid  to 
go  for  fear  ihey  might  be  considered  as  having  had  part  in  the  move- 
ment. It  was  very  cold,  and  the  bodies  were  of  course  frozen.  We 
were  forty  miles  from  the  place.  Twelve  or  thirteen  of  us  started 
the  first  day  of  Januiry,  when  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold.  We 
found  a  de>erted  scout's  hut  where  we  slept  all  night  on  the  floor. 
The  next  morning  the  Indians  went  all  over  the  ground.  There 
were  little  sticks  here  and  there,  showing  where  the  fight  took  place. 
It  was  a  very  small  circle  where  the   men  were  shot.     They  were 
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lying  together,  when  found.  We  went  to  a  little  house  a  few  rods 
from  where  they  were  killed.  In  this  house  the  bodies  were  lying, 
awaiting  burial.  Then  we  set  about  digging  a  grave.  All  this  time 
my  party  was  as  quiet  as  could  be.  I  had  a  cousin  of  one  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  and  the  brother  of  another  with  me.  We  dug 
a  large  single  grave,  and  laid  all  the  bodies  in  it,  and  I  offered  a 
prayer.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  utter  a  prayer  over 
those  murderers ;  for,  of  all  things,  an  Indian  opposing  himself  to  law 
deserves  condemnation.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  sickly  senti- 
mentality over  a  man  simply  because  he  is  an  Indian.  At  first  I 
could  not  open  my  mouth ;  but,  when  I  did,  I  prayed,  "  O  Lord,  these 
men  were  killed  opposing  themselves  to  law:  grant  that  the  lesson 
that  is  to  be  learned  may  be  learned  by  those  about  this  grave."  I 
could  not  pray  those  men  to  heaven.  We  covered  up  the  grave,  and 
after  our  work  was  done  you  should  have  seen  the  change  that  came 
over  the  party.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  or  from  their  personal  feelings ;  but 
there  was  an  immediate,  change,  and  it  became  one  of  the  jolliest 
parties. 

I  wanted  to  say  this  to  show  that  the  Indian  is  learning  the  value 
of  law  and  to  observe  the  requirements  of  law.  He  has  still  very 
much  to  learn,  but  he  is  learning.  I  have  been  so  much  among  the 
Indians  that  I  feel  almost  like  an  Indian  myself.  I  can  give  the 
impression  of  an  Indian.  I  can  give  the  judgment  of  an  Indian.  I 
can  think  almost  exactly  how  a  statement  will  affect  an  Indian,  and 
sometimes  I  think  this  ability  unfits  me  to  judge  in  any  other  way. 
I  do  know  that  an  Indian  looks  at  very  many  facts  that  come  before 
us  in  a  very  different  way  from  what  most  of  us  do.  He  is  able  to 
recognize  the  power  of  law :  that  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  things 
in  his  training.  He  learned  it  at  an  amazing  pace  when  Sitting  Bull 
was  killed. 

The  statement  which  is  often  made  to  the  effect  that  returned  stu- 
dents go  back  to  their  original  life  is  wholly  false.  I  kno#  it  to  be 
false  on  my  own  reservation.  It  is  not  so.  An  Indian  child,  boy  or 
girl,  never  loses  all  that  he  has  gained.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  to 
those  reservations  where  children  have  been  returned,  and  investi- 
gate cases  that  would  be  offered  where  it  was  said  that  Indians  had 
gone  back  and  lost  entirely  all  that  they  had  gained.  If  I  could  not 
prove  that  they  had  gained  something  from  going  under  the  influ- 
ences of  Christian  training  which  they  did  not  lose,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  stand  the  expenses  of  the  trip  myself. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  will  share  the  expenses  with  you. 

Dr.  RiGGS. —  It  is  not  true  that  they  return  to  their  evil  ways, 
though  statements  to  the  contrary  have  been  made  by  officials  who 
ought  to  know  better,  but  do  not. 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  asked  to  speak  with  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

President  Gates  introduced  her  with  a  very  tender  allusion  to  her 
husband,  and  the  loss  that  the  Conference  and  the  country  sustained 
in  his  death. 
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Mrs.  FiSK. —  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  among  the  Indians,  as  conducted  by  our 
women,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  you  any  adequate  idea  pertaining  to 
it.  My  own  work  has  been  among  the  colored  people.  But  I  can 
say  to  you  in  all  honesty  that  the  work  is  going  on  well  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Methodist  women,  sometimes  in  perplexity,  some- 
times in  discouragement,  but  going  on.  We  believe  in  the  persever- 
ance of  the  saints,  and  there  are  many  saints  in  the  Methodist  Church 
yet.  The  Methodist  women  will  not  retreat.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Examining  Board  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  in 
Cincinnati,  a  report  of  the  work  among  the  Indians  was  read  and 
commented  upon.  There  were  some  discouragements,  but  much  to 
be  grateful  for. 

In  June  last  I  made  a  tour  in  the  South  through  a  number  of 
States.  When  I  reached  Greensborough,  a  tall  man,  with  a  skin  as 
black  as  your  hat,  came  to  me,  and  said,  *'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.'' 
I  replied  :  '*  I  am  greatly  obliged.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Now  what 
do  you  want  ?  "  for  I  was  sure  he  wanted  something.  He  was  one  of 
our  presiding  elders.  '*Well,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  send  me  an 
organizer  to  organize  my  people  into  a  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society.  They  have  been  receiving  from  the  North  all  these  years ; 
and  now  I  want  them  to  begin  giving,  that  they  may  show  you  they 
appreciate  what  has  been  done  for  themJ'  Mr.  President,  I  will 
never  be  discouraged  again  as  long  as  I  live.  I  sent  an  organizer 
to  that  district,  and  with  the  most  excellent  results.  The  Secretary 
of  our  Indian  Bureau  tells  me  she  has  the  same  encouragement  in 
her  work.  This  same  elder  said  that  he  could  not  go  into  a  home  in 
his  district  without  knowing  at  once  whether  the  mother  or  daughter 
had  ever  been  into  one  of  our  industrial  schools.  If  the  mother,  she 
showed  its  influence  over  the  daughter;  and  the  reverse  was  true. 
This  is  but  one  feature  of  the  work  among  the  Methodists. 

I  have  no  speech  to  make ;  for  I  can  scarcely  open  my  lips  when  I 
come  to  this  room  in  this  beautiful,  peaceful  home.  And,  when  you 
allude  with  so  much  tenderness  to  the  man  whose  honored  name  I 
bear,  to  the  man  who  made  my  life  a  long,  sunshiny  day,  to  the  man 
who  but  a  few  moments  before  he  died  said,  '*  For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain,''  do  you  wonder  that  I  am  speechless  ?  All  you 
who  are  here  seem  to  me  to  be  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  we  are  united  in  earnest  desire  to  further,  as 
best  we  can,  the  interests  of  our  brother,  the  red  man. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON. —  The  mission  of  our  Women's  Indian  Association 
to  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  has  been  transferred.  The  final 
arrangements  are  being  made.  We  have  320  acres  of  land,  a  mis- 
siona]7  cottage,  and  other  helps  for  the  work  there  ;  and  these  have 
now  been  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Southern  Florida, 
under  the  care  of  Bishop  Gray. 

Another  mission  among  the  Moquis  of  Arizona  has  been  estab- 
lished this  year.  The  policy  of  our  society  has  been  to  enter  the 
destitute  fields  which  are  unoccupied  by  any  denominational  organiza- 
tion, to  help  the  'Mame  hands"  reaching  out  for  help  from  some  quar- 
ter.    The  idea  is  to  get  a  mission  begun,  and,  when  the  work  is  in 
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good  condition,  to  transfer  it  to  some  of  the  permanent  societies  who 
are  able  to  carry  it  on.  We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Pie- 
gans  of  Montana.  We  asked  several  societies  if  it  were  not  possible 
for  them  to  help  these  two  thousand  Indians.  None  could  do  it. 
So  our  Brooklyn  Auxiliary  began  this  mission,  and  has  already  i6o 
acres ;  and  the  cottage  is  built.  We  have  two  other  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia where  work  is  going  on  ;  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  per- 
manent mission  there,  if  it  proves  practicable. 

We  have  another  field  of  great  interest  among  the  Digger  Indians 
in  California,  where  a  good  school  has  been  started.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  earnest  young  man  and  his  wife ;  and  we  are  hoping  to 
be  able  to  enlarge  it  into  a  boarding-school,  and  expect  to  build  the 
dormitory  this  autumn. 

Adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 


jfourtb  &tMion. 

Thursday  Evening,  October  la. 


After  music  from  the  Carlisle  students  and  singing  from  Mrs. 
Hal],  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
subject  appointed  for  the  evening  was  taken  up.  The  first  address 
was  made  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 


APPROPRIATION   FOR   INDIAN    EDUCATION. 

BY   DR.    LYMAN    ABBOTT. 

Dr.  Abbott. —  At  the  close  of  my  address  I  shall  hand  to  Dr. 
Ward,  the  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  a  minute  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  wrote,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  any  action  at  the  present  time,  but  for  your  information  and 
as  my  text.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  have  not  undertaken  to 
phrase  it  as  I  should  wish  it  to  be  used  as  the  utterances  of  this 
Conference,  but  only  as  a  memorandum  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Business  Committee. 

1.  The  friends  of  the  Indian  are  substantially  agreed  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  have  clearly  defined  their  opinions  in  succes- 
sive utterances.  The  time  has  now  fully  come  for  some  organized 
effort  so  to  educate  public  opinion  that  what  ought  to  be  done  may 
be  done  by  the  government  and  the  churches. 

2.  Most  of  the  churches  engaged  in  Indian  education,  having  with- 
drawn their  applications  for  government  aid,  the  government  should 
now  recognize  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  public  money  should 
not  be  appropriated  to  denominational  or  ecclesiastical  organizations. 

3.  The  Indian  will  inevitably  become  a  burden  to  the  local  Western 
communities  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  There- 
fore, national  duty  to  such  communities,  as  well  as  to  the  "  wards  of 
the  nation,"  demands  that  provision  be  made  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  elementary  and  industrial  education  of  all  Indian  chil- 
dren of  school  age  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

4.  A  good  administration  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  impossible, 
unless  officials  are  appointed  only  for  recognized  competence  and 
removed  only  for  proved  incompetence. 

5.  A  permanent  committee  should  be  constituted  by  this  Confer- 
ence to  prepare  an  appeal  to  the  American  people,  embodying  these 
principles,  to  secure  the  indorsement  of  them  by  representative  men 
of  all  religious  denominations  and  geographical  sections,  and  to  urge 
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them  upon  the  public  through  the  press,  and  upon  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  upon  Congress  by  personal  presentation. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee should,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  President  of  this  Conference. 

One  who  has  never  seen  an  Indian  reservation,  or  does  not  know 
what  war-paint  means,  who  has  never  seen  a  tepee,  nor  even  an 
Indian,  except  as  they  have  come  here  or  to  other  similar  places  for 
fraternal  recognition,  may  well  hesitate  to  speak  in  such  a  Confer- 
ence as  this  to  men  who  have  been  wrestling  with  this  problem  all 
their  lives.  And  I  should  have  refused  to  take  part,  were  it  not  for 
my  profound  conviction  that  our  problem  is  quite  as  much  the  white 
man's  problem  as  the  Indian  man's  problem.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
education  of  the  white  man  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  ;  and,  of  the  two, 
the  education  of  the  white  man  is  perhaps  the  more  difficult. 

The  history  of  this  Conference  is  familiar  to  many  of  you.  The 
mile-stones  which  we  have  passed  since  we  first  met  here,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  may  be  briefly  recalled,  in  order  to  recall  the 
journey.  I  was  present  at  the  second  meeting,  at  which  the  Indian's 
education  and  welfare  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  measures  for 
promoting  these  in  future.  The  views  were  widely  different, —  so 
widely  different  that  those  of  you  who  were  here  will  probably  agree 
with  me  that  you  never  attended  a  debate  which  was  warmer  or  more 
intense,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  more  sparks  flew  from  clashing  scime- 
tars,  while  at  the  end  was  substantial  agreement,  and  throughout 
there  was  that  kindly  feeling  which  always  accompanies  the  convic- 
tion that  one  high  purpose  pervades  all  the  disputants.  Both  ele- 
ments —  intensity  of  conviction  and  mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
opinions  —  have  characterized  all  our  meetings.  Some  of  us  thought 
the  reservations  ought  to  be  continued  until  the  Indians  were  edu- 
cated :  others  thought  they  could  not  be  educated  until  the  reserva- 
tions were  abolished.  Some  thought  that  education  ought  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  churches,  aided  by  the  government :  some  thought 
secular  education  ought  to  be  carried  on  by  the  government  and  the 
churches  left  free.  Some  believed  the  educated  Indians  should  go 
back  to  the  reservations  to  labor  for  the  redemption  of  their  own 
people :  others  thought  they  should  come  out  from  their  people  and 
live  with  the  whites.  Some  believed  in  federal  law  for  the  Indians, 
and  some  in  local  law,  and  some  hardly  recognized  the  necessity  for 
any  law  at  all  except  that  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  have  differed 
on  almost  every  question.  As  the  result  of  our  five  debates,  carried 
on  through  two  or  three  sessions,  we  came  to  a  substantially  unani- 
mous agreement,  that  the  reservations  ought  to  be  at  once  abolished, 
that  the  land  should  be  divided  in  severalty  and  allotted  to  the  indi- 
vidual Indian,  and  that  we  should  have  our  country  opened  to  civili- 
zation, to  light  and  to  liberty,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  To-day  the 
allotment  of  land  in  severalty  is  going  on  quite  as  fast  as  it  is  practi- 
cable for  the  United  States  to  carry  it  on,  and  quite  as  fast  as  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  Indian  race  to  have  it  carried  on. 

Then  the  question  came  up  of  education.  There  had  grown  up  an 
un-American  system  of  education,  conflicting  and  confusing.  Some 
schools  were  supported  by  the  churches,  some  by  the  government, 
and  some  by  a  kind  of  partnership  between  the  government  and  the 
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churches.  These  questions  aroused  long  debates  through  two  or 
three  sessions,  and  the  result  of  these  debates  was  that  one  after 
another  of  the  Protestant  churches  withdrew  from  partnership  with 
the  government.  One  after  another  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  on 
the  whole,  looking  down  the  years,  it  was  better  to  stand  firmly  and 
rigorously  by  the  American  principle  of  absolute  separation  between 
Church  and  State  than  to  gain  any  temporary  advantage  in  any 
reservation  or  locality  in  securing  the  larger  education  of  a  greater 
number  by  a  partnership  between  Church  and  State.  One  church 
after  another  has  withdrawn  ;  and  whatever  individuals  may  think 
about  the  advantage  of  the  system  under  which  the  United  States 
government,  with  more  or  less  impartiality,  gives  appropriations  to  all 
denominations  toward  carrying  on  Indian  work,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  in  any  American  congregation  concerning  a  system  under 
which  nearly  all  the  denominations  withdraw  from  such  a  partnership 
and  the  appropriations  of  the  national  government  goes  almost  exclu« 
sively  to  one.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  established  churches  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  cannot  be  advantageous  to  have  one  Estab- 
lished Church. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  carry  on  this  work,  as  we  ought  to  carry  it  on, 
there  is  one  inevitable  corollary  made  evident  by  the  logic  of  events. 
If  the  churches  are  to  be  separated  from  the  government,  the  fed- 
eral government  must  take  up  for  the  Indians  that  work  of  education 
which,  under  the  American  system,  the  government  of  the  States 
takes  up  for  its  children.  If  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  must  do  what  the  States  do  for  their  wards. 
It  must  provide  education  in  primary  and  industrial  schools  for  every 
Indian  child,  of  school  age,  who  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  If 
this  be  done,  the  churches  can  carry  on  the  work  which  is  given  them 
to  do.  I  say  we  can  do  it,  not  because  I  have  confidence  that  they 
have  the  money  adequate  for  the  work  to-day,  not  because  I  have 
confidence  even  in  Christian  benevolence  (though  I  have  that  confi- 
dence), but  because  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Moody,  that  all  the  money 
belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  that,  if  we  are  doing  the  Lord's  work,  we  can 
always  have  the  Lord's  money  to  do  it  with. 

These  are  the  general  propositions ;  and  I  believe  they  are  proposi- 
tions to  which,  in  the  main,  this  Conference  has  come.  We  do  not 
need  to  waste  time  in  arguing  that  the  reservation  system  ought  to  go. 
It  has  gone.  We  do  not  need  to  waste  time  in  arguing  that  the  fed- 
eral government  ought  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  education 
of  all  Indian  children.  It  has  already  undertaken  so  to  do.  Possi- 
bly, we  do  not  all  agree  that  all  the  denominations  should  complete 
this  withdrawal  from  the  government,  and  the  government  should 
complete  the  withdrawal  from  the  churches,  and  the  partnership 
between  Church  and  State  should  be  ended.  But  the  process  has 
begun,  and  its  completion  is  only  a  question  of  time.  What  I  would 
urge  is  this  :  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  persuaded  of  these  princi- 
ples j  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  believe  in  Indian  rights,  because  we 
believe  in  human  rights  and  that  the  Indian  should  be  treated  as  a 
man.  We  have  a  work  of  education  for  the  white  man.  When  I 
said  that  a  moment  ago,  you  applauded  me.  I  was  glad  of  it,  because 
I  took  that  as  your  vote ;  and  I  ask  you  here  to-night  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  education  of  the  white  man. 
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The  necessary  steps  to  me  appear  to  be  thb.  We  have  done  some 
work  of  education.  We  have  sent  out  platforms  from  this  Conference 
which  have  been  published  in  the  religious  press  and  in  the  secular 
press,  which  have  commended  themselves  to  the  conscience  and  judg- 
ment of  the  nation.  We  have  led  the  way.  It  may  be  said  without 
undue  egotism  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  that  this  Conference 
which  Mr.  Smiley  organized  and  created  has  done  more  than  all  other 
agencies  put  together  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  Indian  reform  and  the 
education  of  the  Indian  race.  Observe,  I  say,  to  lead.  Other  organ- 
izations have  achieved  more  work,  but  none  have  afforded  more  lead- 
ership. This  it  has  done,  because  it  has  laid  down  the  principles  on 
which  all  other  Indian  workers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  co-oper- 
ate. This  it  has  done  because  of  your  working  hand  in  hand  together. 
But  we  have  this  other  work  of  education  to  do.  We  ought  to  appeal 
to  our  friends  in  the  West.  We  can  secure  the  co-operation  of  our 
brethren  in  the  West.  There  is  not  a  geographical  line  like  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  with  all  the  men  on  the  one  side  given  to  philan- 
thropy, and  all  the  men  on  the  other  side  indifferent  to  philanthropy. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  love  of  libeny,  the  power  of  conscience,  the 
sense  of  justice,  are  confined  to  any  one  section.  It  may  be  very 
active  in  some  spots  and  very  dormant  in  others,  but  the  nation  as 
a  nation  has  a  conscience ;  and  we  must  appeal  to  that  universal  con- 
science, and  demand  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  nation  along  the 
lines  laid  out  by  the  decisions  and  platforms  of  this  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference. 

I  should  like,  then,  to  see  a  permanent  committee,  of  which  the 
Chairman  of  this  Conference  should  be  himself  the  chairman,  on 
whom  should  rest  the  duty  of  preparing  an  appeal  to  this  effect.  On 
that  committee  there  should  be  men  who  would  take  up  the  burden  of 
correspondence,  who  would  enter  into  correspondence  with  men 
North  and  South,  and  East  and  West,  who  should  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  as  many  men  of  influence  as  possible  to  such  an  appeal  as 
President  Gates  should  prepare.  I  would  send  that  appeal  with 
these  signatures  to  all  the  papers  of  the  country,  and  would  ask  the 
editors  in  all  parts  to  discuss  its  principles  and  to  urge  them  upon 
their  readers.  I  would  present  this  appeal  with  all  the  strength  of 
these  names  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Department,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  nation  to  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  and  to 
action  toward  the  Indian  which  is  in  consonance  with  justice.  That 
has  been  said  at  every  new  step  in  this  century,  and  every  new  step 
has  proved  optimism  right  and  pessimism  wrong.  If  a  little  hand- 
ful of  Abolitionists,  despised  and  outcast,  without  political  influence, 
almost  without  a  press,  with  difficulty  getting  even  the  ear  of  the 
churches,  could  start  a  revival  of  liberty  and  justice  which  ended  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  race,  in  spite  of  all  the  financial  in- 
terests linked  together  to  keep  the  whole  race  in  bondage,  it  is  not 
hopeless  for  this  body  to  inaugurate  a  movement  that  shall  compel* 
—  I  choose  the  word  with  intention, —  which  shall  compel  the  main- 
tenance in  office  of  men  worthy  of  confidence,  whatever  their  party 
politics ;  which  shall  compel  appropriations  for  education  sufficient 
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to  provide  adequately  equipped  schools  for  the  whole  Indian  race,  of 
school  age,  and  which  shall  prevent  the  injury  in  all  the  Western 
States  that  would  come  upon  them  with  the  disbanding  of  the  tribes, 
the  infliction  upon  them  of  a  race  of  gypsies,  ignorant,  paupers,  gen- 
erators of  future  paupers;  which  shall  secure  the  civilization  and, 
through  the  instrumentality  and  work  of  the  Christian  churches,  the 
Christianization  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  Brethren,  if  Paul,  who 
had  to  trust  his  enemies  to  send  him  to  Rome  on  his  great  mission- 
ary expedition,  at  a  time  when  his  own  church  did  not  believe  in 
foreign  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  whole  world  lay  before  him  in 
Paganism  and  death, —  if  Paul  could  say,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  because  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  and 
if  you  and  I  are  now  sons  of  Christian  men  and  women,  we  certainly 
ought  to  believe  that  there  is  Christian  power  enough,  and  brains 
enough  and  conscience  enough,  in  these  United  States  of  America, 
to  take  out  of  darkness  these  250,000  men  and  women,  and  lead 
them  into  the  light  of  Christianity. 

President  Gates. —  And  now  we  are  to  hear  from  one  who  has 
been  the  strongest  advocate  and  the  wisest  friend  of  the  Indian, 
in  legislative  committees,  whom  the  country  has  ever  known.  We 
hardly  see  how  we  are  to  carry  forward  Indian  legislation  without 
Senator  Dawes.  I  look  with  painful  anxiety  to  this  next  session  of 
Congress,  to  see  how  things  will  turn.  Only  those  who  have  known 
the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  before  Congress  wise  measures,  and 
in  such  form  that  a  majority  vote  can  be  secured  for  them,  can  under- 
stand the  persistent,  wise,  far-reaching  work  that  Senator  Dawes  has 
done  for  Indian  reform.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  an 
address  by  Senator  Dawes. 


ADDRESS   OF   SENATOR   DAWES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemeny —  Dr.  Abbott  intimated,  although  he  did  not 
quite  indorse  it  himself,  that  the  general  impression  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  a  general  public  opinion  in  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indian.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body can  look  back  upon  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  even  countenance 
for  a  minute  such  a  sentiment. 

The  policy  under  which  we  are  acting  is  just  fifteen  years  old  ;  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  time  ?  The  first  dollar  that  the 
United  States  ever  took  out  of  its  own  money  for  the  education  of 
the  Indian  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  in  the 
year  1878,  and  it  was  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  next  year  it  was 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  next  sixty  thousand,  and  last  year  it  was 
two  millions  and  a  quarter.  In  that  fifteen  years  the  United  States 
Treasury  has  appropriated  about  seventeen  million  dollars  for  the 
education  of  the  Indian,  and  in  recognition  of  his  rights  in  this  land. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  forced  Congress  in  that  time 
to  make  one-third  of  that  race  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and  subject  to  all  the  obligar 
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tions,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  has  opened  to  them  all 
the  courts,  guaranteed  to  their  heirs,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
States  in  which  they  live,  the  descent  of  their  property,  defined  the 
marriage  relation,  defined  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.  It  has 
put  one-third  of  them  all,  in  these  fifteen  years,  on  an  equality  in 
every  respect  with  us,  so  that  they  enjoy  the  rights  which  you  and  I 
enjoy.  Does  anybody  tell  me  that  any  other  undertaking  in  those 
jrears,  depending  upon  an  association  of  labor  and  the  agitation  of 
issues,  has  accomplished  more  in  the  last  fifteen  years  than  this 
work  ?    If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  disputed  questions.  I  have  been  requested 
to  talk  a  little  about  the  appropriation  bills,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
stop  to  argue  with  Dr.  Abbott  or  any  one  of  you  the  question  whether 
it  were  wise  or  unwise  for  your  churches  to  cut  loose  from  the  United 
States  government  in  this  work.  I  have  always  refused  to  argue  it, 
though  I  have  my  own  private  opinion  of  it  as  an  original  question. 
I  have  been  like  that  old  man  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  whom 
Sanballat  and  that  other  fellow  (Geshem)  wanted  to  come  down  and 
argue  with  them :  I  have  had  something  else  to  do.  I  feel  on  this 
question  of  the  appropriations  that  today  the  Indian  is  in  a  crisis.  I 
know  it  is  the  way  with  public  speakers  to  talk  about  crises,  and  the 
politicians  have  them  annually  on  their  hands.  But  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  I  do  not  show  you  that  the  Indian  is  in  a  crisis,  out  of 
which  as  he  may  come  will  depend  the  ultimate  result  for  good  or 
evil  of  all  the  work  we  have  done. 

The  Indian  is  coming  out  from  barbarism  into  citizenship,  but  he 
is  coming  out  by  a  process  that  no  other  barbarian  ever  went  through. 
Others  in  this  work  have  come  up  by  degrees,  step  by  step,  and  have 
never  lifted  one  foot  out  of  the  mire  until  they  have  been  able  to  put 
the  other  upon  firm  ground.  But  the  process  by  which  the  Indian  is 
brought  out  of  barbarism  into  citizenship  is  an  instantaneous  process ; 
and  the  process,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  involved  little  instrumentality 
of  his  own  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  fact.  Allotment  makes  him 
instantaneously  a  citizen.  To-day  he  is  in  his  blanket  and  his  war- 
paint and  in  his  tepee :  you  give  him  i6o  acres  of  land  in  severalty, 
and  to-morrow  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  ward  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  let  slip  its  hold  upon  him.  He  has  escaped  much 
as  a  bird  escapes  out  of  a  cage  door.  He  has  thrown  off  every  parti- 
cle of  control  that  the  United  States  had  over  him.  He  has  no  title 
to  a  dollar  of  money  for  his  education  from  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.     He  is  a  citizen  like  me. 

That  is  not  all.  The  United  States  has  put  him  upon  i6o  acres  of 
land,  and  has  declared  that  it  will  hold  that  land  for  him  for  twenty- 
five  years  free  from  all  State  taxes  or  any  other  charge  whatever. 
And  yet,  if  he  is  to  be  educated  at  all,  unless  the  United  States  shall 
educate  him,  he  must  be  educated  by  that  State  which,  the  United 
States  says,  shall  not  tax  a  dollar  of  his  property  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education.  There  are  whole  counties  in  some  of  these 
Western  States  to-day  all  made  up  of  allotted  Indians,  and  not  a  foot 
of  their  land  can  be  taxed  by  those  States.  The  State  must  supply, 
out  of  its  treasury,  their  school-houses  if  they  have  them,  their  roads 
if  they  have  them,  their  bridges  if  they  have  them,  their  court-houses 
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if  they  have  them.  The  State  must  maintain  onler  among  them  if 
they  have  order.  And  the  white  people  of  the  other  counties  of  the 
State  must  pay  for  all  these  things.  Therefore  it  is  that,  while  the 
United  States  is  forcing  this  process,  there  comes  upon  the  govern- 
ment a  louder  call  for  increased  appropriation  and  more  efficient 
work  on  its  part,  to  supply  that  which  it  has  declared  the  State  shall 
not  do.     It  is  in  lieu  of  the  taxation  it  has  forbidden. 

The  exigency  of  the  Indian  at  this  point  is  like  that  of  a  man  in 
a  boat  nearing  the  shore,  when  he  pushes  the  boat  out  from  under 
him  with  one  foot  before  he  gets  the  other  upon  solid  ground.  The 
<:hances  are  against  him,  unless  the  United  States  at  this  point  meets 
with  renewed  vigor  and  with  larger  effort  and  appropriation  the  exi- 
gency and  the  crisis.  This  is  but  one  crisis  with  him,  but  there  will 
never  be  another  like  it.  If  he  survives,  he  goes  on  well ;  if  not,  the 
4ast  end  of  the  Indian  will  be  worse  than  the  tirst.  That  is  why  it  is 
incumbent  upon  every  friend  of  the  Indian  to  present  his  cause  to 
Congress  with  more  earnestness,  with  clearer  conception  of  the  com- 
plication into  which  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  brought  his 
relation  with  the  States  in  which  he  is  living. 

You  must  take  the  Indian  by  the  hand,  and  see  to  it  that  he  does 
not  fall  back  into  the  stream.  The  government  must  do  it.  You 
cannot  ask  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  take  three  counties  of  allotted 
Indians,  not  a  foot  of  whose  land  can  be  taxed  for  twenty  five  years 
for  the  support  and  civilization  of  those  who  live  in  these  counties, — 
you  cannot  ask  Nebraska,  with  any  expectation  that  she  will  respond, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Omaha  Indians  at  this  moment.  Pretty  soon 
the  State  will  rebel  against  this  idea  of  having  all  this  allotted  land 
exempt  for  twenty-five  years  from  taxation;  and  the  United  States 
tnust  meet  it  with  an  equivalent.  The  equivalent  is  to  do  for  these 
Indians  now,  and  in  this  matter,  what  the  government  has  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  State  to  do. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  You  are  going  to  do  it,  if  at 
all,  with  an  increased  appropriation  for  his  civilization  and  support, 
through  the  process  of  education.  And  how  are  you  going  to  suc^ 
ceed  in  getting  this  increased  appropriation  ? 

Now,  let  me  say,  from  my  observation,  that  there  is  no  hostility  to 
the  Indian  in  Congress.  You  are  to  get  this  money  through  Con- 
gress. The  plan  proposed  to  you  by  Dr.  Abbott  is  a  grand  plan,  but 
the  United  States  Congress  has  to  be  moved  ;  and  how  is  it  best  to 
move  Congress  ?  Congress  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  men. 
One  is  the  men  who  are  indifferent  to  the  Indian's  welfare.  They 
have  never  had  any  contact  with  him;  and  they  have  believed  that 
he  was  passing  away,  and  that  we  should  get  clear  of  him  very  soon. 
Another  class  is  made  up  of  those  in  whom  economy  predominates : 
they  subordinate  everything  else  in  an  appropriation  bill  to  this  over- 
ruling desire  to  see  how  small  it  can  be.  I  had  that  disease  once  my- 
self. I  was  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  House 
for  two  years,  and  I  know  how  it  is.  The  third  class  is  the  class  that 
•do  not  know  what  the  situation  is.  It  has  come  to  be  that  the  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs  in  Congress  has  fallen  into  new  hands.  It 
-could  not  be  otherwise.  They  do  not  know  the  subject  as  those  do 
-who  have  worked  for  twenty  years  in  it.    They  have  got  to  be  taught 
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to  comprehend  the  full  scope  and  bearing  of  this  problem,  not  upon 
the  Indian  alone,  but  also  upon  the  people  of  the  States  in  which  the 
Indian  lives.  They  must  be  educated  as  well  as  the  Indian  himself, 
who  is  becoming  a  feature  and  factor  in  the  government,  and  whose 
vote  is  as  good  as  the  vote  of  any  white  man  at  the  ballot-box.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you  how  I  would  approach  Congress  in  this  matter.  I  will 
tell  you  first  what  I  would  nol  do.  I  would  not  get  up  a  petition  to 
Congress,  and  have  it  printed,  all  in  the  same  words,  and  then  send 
it  from  a  central  office  all  over  the  country,  to  come  back  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  precisely  the  same  words  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Congress  when  pe- 
titions had  an  influence  ;  but  let  me  say  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion, 
that  time  has  gone  by.  Congress  has  become  familiar  with  machine 
work.  Bushels  of  petitions  are  presented  every  morning,  with  as 
little  effect  as  the  leaves  that  fall  from  these  trees  around  us. 

Another  thing  I  would  not  do.  When  you  have  got  something  of 
special  interest  in  Congress,  I  would  not  go  to  a  printing-office  with 
a  half-bushel  of  postal-cards,  and  have  printed  on  the  back  of  them, 
"  I  protest  against  this  thing,"  or  "  This  thing  ought  to  be  done,"  and 
leave  a  blank  for  the  name  and  the  place  and  a  date,  and  send  them 
off  into  the  country,  and  have  them  come  back  to  Congress  by  the 
peck.  Three-fourths  of  them,  probably,  go  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  does  not  need  converting  at  all. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  whole  northern  country  was 
aroused  about  the  removal  of  the  Southern  Utes ;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  intensely  wrought  up,  trying 
to  prevent  that  removal.  It  was  desirable  to  get  up  a  public  senti- 
ment against  this  removal.  How  was  it  done  ?  Somebody  got  ten 
thousand  I  should  think  of  these  cards  printed,  the  words  of  every 
one  just  the  same,  only  the  difference  of  the  date  and  the  man's  name 
at  the  bottom.  They  were  sent  through  the  country ;  and  they  came 
back  to  Washington, —  three-fourths  of  them  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  was  already  doing  his  best  to  prevent  the  removal, — 
urging  him  to  use  his  influence  against  the  removal  of  the  Utes. 
A  Southern  senator  came  to  me  once  with  two  of  these  cards,  one 
dated  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  in  Arkansas,  on  the  same  day. 
He  put  them  together,  and  said,  "  There  is  not  a  comma's  difference 
between  these  two :  how  in  the  world  did  the  man  in  Arkansas  hap- 
pen to  write  exactly  what  the  man  in  Massachusetts  did  ? " 

These  things  not  only  have  no  influence :  they  are  worse.  The 
member  of  Congress  who  gets  them  puts  them  into  the  waste-basket 
as  fast  as  they  come.  Do  not  do  that  any  more.  I  do  not  now  care 
how  much  you  fret  the  chairman  of  Indian  affairs,  but  that  is  not  the 
way  to  affect  Congress. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  once.  I  was  chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  House,  and  there  was  a  measure  in  which 
a  gentleman  from  another  district  was  intensely  interested.  He  came 
to  me  to  see  about  it.  "  How  can  I  get  the  members  of  Congress  in- 
terested in  this  ? "  he  asked.  I  said  :  "  I  will  tell  you.  If  you  can  find 
anybody  in  the  district  represented  by  A.  B.  whom  you  can  interest 
in  this,  get  him  to  sit  down  and,  in  his  own  language,  write  to  his 
member  of  Congress  about  it.     If  you  cannot  find  anybody  in  his  dis- 
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trict  that  takes  an  interest  in  it,  you  may  be  sure  you  cannbt  get  him 
interested.  Then  go  to  the  next  district,  and  find  some  one  there 
who  will,  in  his  own  words,  write  his  interest  in  this  business  to  his 
member  of  Congress."  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  the  member 
came  to  me,  saying,  "  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  on 
this  subject."  Then  another  came,  saying  the  same  thing,  and  so  on; 
and  so  the  thing  was  accomplished.  The  member  of  Congress  had 
been  able  to  interest  these  constituents ;  and  they  in  turn  interested 
each  their  member,  and  in  that  way  the  matter  was  decided. 

Take  hold  of  this  matter.  See  to  it  that  no  member  of  Congress 
has  any  peace  at  your  hands  or  at  the  hands  of  his  own  constituents,, 
and  the  work  is  done. 

Every  year  until  last  year  there  has  been  an  increased  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  Indians.  There  was  more  need  for  an 
increase  last  year  than  ever.  Why  did  it  fall  short?  When  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  Hartford  decided  to  withdraw 
from  accepting  any  portion  of  the  United  States  money, —  without 
entering  into  the  wisdom  of  the  matter, —  I  thought  I  saw  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  claim  that  so  much  was  saved  to 
them.  They  said:  "The  churches  are  not  going  to  abandon  this 
work.  They  will  notify  us  that  they  will  carry  it  on  themselves,  and 
we  shall  be  saved  so  much."  I  was  afraid  of  that  result :  It  is  one 
thing  to  withdraw:  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  let  the  withdrawal 
inure  in  point  of  money  to  those  whose  supreme  end  is  the  reduction 
of  the  appropriation  bill.  Those  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  found 
it  impossible  to  increase  the  appropriation.  They  were  met  by  the 
argument :  "All  this  money  that  we  have  heretofore  appropriated  in  ' 
this  bill  for  the  churches,  the  churches  have  declined  to  take,  and  will 
carry  on  the  work  themselves.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  save  the 
government  so  much  .? "  That  is  one  reason  why  for  the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years  the  appropriation  has  fallen  below  instead  of  rising 
above  the  mark. 

I  believe  this  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
any  hand  in  it.  I  do  not  expect,  in  the  language  of  the  man  of  the 
chase,  to  "be  in  at  the  death."  But  it  is  going  on;  it  cannot  be 
stopped ;  it  has  gone  beyond  the  point  where  it  could  be  reversed. 
But  it  can  be  starved,  it  can  be  crippled,  it  can  be  postponed,  and 
the  beneficial  results  put  off  in  the  distance ;  and  the  evils  insepara- 
ble from  this  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  a  full 
American  citizenship  may  be  felt  even  more  than  at  present.  But 
ultimately  it  will  be  accomplished.  It  will  come  within  the  life  of 
some  of  you.  During  the  life  of  most  of  you,  perhaps,  the  last  tepee 
upon  the  plain  shall  have  given  place  to  an  enlightened  citizenship,, 
and  to  the  home,  with  womanhood  at  the  fireside  and  manhood  at 
the  threshold. 

Captain  Pratt  was  invited  to  follow  Senator  Dawes. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  first  want  to  speak  of  one  or  two  subjects  that 
came  before  us  to-day.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  what  General 
Howard  and  Captain  Wotherspoon  have  said  on  the  subject  of  army 
officers  employed  as   Indian  agents.    The   army  never  wanted  the 
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Indians,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  does  not  want  them  now.  The 
records  of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  I  fought  as  hard  as  I 
thought  was  right  for  me  to  against  entering  into  Indian  service, 
until  after  having  been  specially  assigned  to  it  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
when  I  felt  called  on  to  continue,  and  do  the  best  I  could.  But  I  am 
more  opposed  to  turning  the  Indians  over  to  the  army  because  it 
would  be  only  a  temporary  triumph  for  a  vicious,  un-American  prin- 
ciple, directing  the  interests  and  tendencies  of  the  Indians  principally 
towards,  and  practically  consigning  them  to,  the  army  for  the  future, 
and  would  more  or  less  close  the  doors  in  other  directions,  and 
hence  breed  injustice  and  failure.  General  Grant's  "peace  policy" 
failed  because  he  farmed  out  the  agencies  to  the  several  churches, 
giving  them  exclusive  control  in  appointment  of  agents  and  em- 
ployees,  thus  saying  to  certain  tribes,  "You  must  become  Catho- 
lics," and  to  others,  "  You  are  to  be  Episcopalians,"  and  to  others, 
"  You  must  be  Presbyterians,"  etc. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  civil  service.  I  was  advised  not  to  1 
It  went  farther  than  that :  I  was  importuned  not  to.  But  I  want  to 
say  this.  My  experience  in  these  matters  leads  me  to  other  conclu- 
sions. We  have  heard  here  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  one  particular 
man  as  Indian  Commissioner,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  man  was  a  conspicuous  product  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. So,  if  he  was  really  the  good  product  these  champions  of  civil 
service  claim,  perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  spoils  system  not  so 
bad,  after  all.  .1  would  like  to  turn  loose  on  civil  service  reform. 
.    President  Gates. —  Go  on,  captain. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  No  :  I  will  let  it  stand  where  it  is,  and  let  it  work 
out  its  own  salvation. 

President  Gates. —  It  will  do  so. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  It  will  have  to  radically  change  its  character  then, 
for  my  experience  proves  it  to  be  a  bundle  of  inefficiency  and  hin- 
drance. 

In  regard  to  the  schools  and  the  Indians.  Just  think,  friends,  as 
you  sit  here  together  to-night,  of  the  intellect,  the  force,  the  power, 
there  is  in  this  room,  if  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question.  Is  there 
a  city  of  any  size  in  the  United  States  that  could  not  be  governed 
more  ably  than  it  is  now  by  the  forces  in  this  room  ?  The  Indians 
are  probably  less  in  number  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  yet  we  go  on  platforming  here  year  after  year,  and  with  a 
great  Indian  Department  at  Washington,  and  men  all  over  the  field, 
struggling  with  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  trying 
to  get  them  into  some  shape  that  will  enable  them  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us,  and  fill  their  places  in  this  country.  What  makes 
it  so  difficult?  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  do  this  small  thing?  I  say 
small  thing  because  it  is  a  small  thing.  The  Indian  question  has  to 
be  settled  individually,  and  not  collectively ;  and  our  obtuse  persist- 
ence that  it  shall  only  be  settled  collectively  is  the  trouble.  In 
this  room  are  Indian  men  some  of  whom  were  born  in  the  lowest 
dregs  of  Indian  life ;  and  yet  they  are  capable  of  fluently  using  our 
language  and  arguing  manfully  with  us  for  their  rights,  and  they  can 
go  out  and  take  hold  of  the  affairs  of  our  civilization  side  by  side 
with  us,  and  hold  their  own.     They  are  capable,  civilized.  Christian 
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gentlemen.  If  this  condition  has  been  reached  in  only  one  or  two 
cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  repeated  in  all  their 
cases.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  many  Indians  have  reached  this  con- 
dition of  advancement, —  and  many  have  reached  it, —  how  weak, 
foolish,  and  silly  in  us  not  to  adopt  at  once  the  simple,  common-sense 
means  by  which  they  rose  !  We  Mohonkites  have  been  working  on 
the  Indian  school  question,  and  are  going  to  make  another  great 
effort  with  Congress  to  have  the  school  appropriation  still  further 
enlarged,  hoping  to  lift  it  out  on  that  line.  Four  years  ago,  in  this 
room,  I  protested  against  the  plan  then  inaugurated.  I  did  not 
believe  then,  and  from  longer  experience  do  not  believe  now,  that 
the  school  will  do  it.  It  needs  something  more  than  that.  The 
school  is  theoretical :  we  need  something  practical.  The  school  on 
the  reservation  can  be  made  to  do  a  part ;  but  that  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  very  small  part  towards  getting  the  man  into  his  place 
in  civilization  and  as  a  citizen.  It  is  like  a  hot-bed.  It  may  give  the 
seeds  a  start,  but  it  cannot  grow  cabbages.  None  of  these  capable 
Indian  gentlemen  gained  their  civilized  ability  in  their  tribes  or  near 
their  tribes.  They  came  far  from  the  tribes,  and  utilized  the  appli- 
ances of  our  most  advanced  civilization.  I  do  not  know  any  capa- 
ble, civilized  Indians  who  did  not  reach  that  condition  in  the  same 
way ;  and  I  probably  know  quite  as  many  such  Indians  as  any  person 
in  this  room. 

The  Indian  has  learned  by  long  experience  to  believe  somewhat 
that  the  only  good  white  man  is  a  dead  white  man,  and  he  is  just  as 
right  about  it  as  any  of  us  are  in  thinking  the  same  of  the  Indian.  It 
is  only  the  Indian  in  them  that  ought  to  be  killed  ;  and  it  is  the  bad 
influence  of  the  bad  white  man  that  ought  to  be  killed,  too.  How  are 
these  hindering,  hurtful  sentiments  and  conditions  on  both  sides  to 
be  ended?  Certainly,  never  by  continuing  the  segregating  policy, 
which  gives  the  Indian  no  chance  to  see,  know,  and  participate  in  our 
affairs  and  industries,  and  thus  prove  to  himself  and  us  that  he  has 
better  stuff  in  him,  and  which  prevents  his  learning  how  wrong  is  his 
conception  of  the  truly  civilized  white  man.  Indian  youth  can  gain 
little  courage  to  meet  us  by  any  purely  Indian  school  experience  we 
can  give  him.  I  do  not  care  if  we  plant  schools  for  him  in  our  most 
civilized  communities :  if  we  simply  keep  him  in  school  as  an  Indian^ 
he  does  not  gain  that  which  will  make  him  capable  of  filling  his  place 
as  an  American  citizen.  He  must  have  something  more  than  Indian 
school,  more  than  school  of  any  sort :  he  must  have  experience.  I 
have  come  to  know  this  through  long  and  wide  experiences  I  have 
grown  to  believe  in  every  fibre  of  me  that  we  wrong  ourselves  and  the 
Indians  when  we  build  them  up  as  tribes,  and  to  know  that  we  do 
this  when  we  plant  our  schools  in  the  tribes,  where  their  greatest  in- 
fluence is  to  hold  the  Indian  to  the  tribe;  that,  by  spending  all  our 
energies  and  efforts  to  keep  them  tribes  and  separate  communities, 
we  but  perpetuate  bureau  control  and  prolong  missionary  fields,  but 
grow  up  precious  little  of  the  independent  manhood  fibre  required  for 
success  in  our  civilization.  I  believe  that,  for  any  right  government 
purposes,  tribal  schools  are  largely  a  waste  of  public  money,  and  that, 
if  the  schools  of  the  United  States  are  not  good  enough  for  the 
Indian,  if  he  will  not  accept  them,  and  through  them  come  into  indi- 
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vidual  contact  and  struggle  with  the  other  children  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  not  deserving  of  our  money  or  our  school  help. 
And  there  is  where  my  friends,  the  missionaries,  and  I  differ.  I  am 
not  fighting  the  missionaries.  I  am  simplifying  their  work ;  that  is,  if 
they  care  to  end  the  job.  The  Indian  tribes  in  this  State  of  New 
York  are  just  as  alien  to  the  United  States  and  its  interests  as  any 
we  have.  I  urged  the  missionaries  and  other  supervising  powers  that 
they  be  put  into  the  public  schools,  and  out  of  and  away  from  the 
reservations.  It  was  said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  I  said  that  it 
could  be  done  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  same  intention  to  do  it 
would  succeed  in  New  York,  and  that  I  would  take  a  few  of  them 
and  put  them  into  Pennsylvania  schools,  to  show  that  it  could  be 
done.  I  received  a  few,  and  then  I  was  urged  to  take  a  great  many ; 
and  I  did  take  about  seventy. 

Question. —  Did  you  put  them  into  the  public  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania } 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Yes,  sir :  a  good  many  of  them.  I  have  said  over 
and  over  again  to  the  department  that  I  would  put  a  great  many  chil- 
dren into  the  public  schools.  The  whole  trend  is  toward  the  tribe  and 
the  West,  because  the  missionary  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed  in 
building  up  his  separate  community ;  and  the  Western  politician  backs 
the  missionary  by  demanding  that  the  public  money  be  expended  in 
his  district  and  in  the  West  as  offset  to  Eastern  public  buildings  and 
river  and  harbor  appropriations.  That  they  thus  perpetuate  instead 
of  end  the  Indian  problem  is  a  bonanza  for  them. 

We  have  had  here  from  two  great  Western  Indian  schools  the  state- 
ment that  they  cannot  get  the  children  out  to  work  and  into  families 
and  the  public  schools,  because  of  the  hatred  the  whites  there  have 
for  the  Indian. 

Mr.  CoppocK. —  We  do  not  want  to. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  He  wants  to  keep  them  tribes,  that  they  may  grow 
into  nations.  Here  is  the  Choctaw  Indian  gentleman  who  has  sung 
for  us  so  sweetly,  educated  at  Union  College.  His  tribe  has  had 
tribal  and  mission  schools  for  many  years.  It  has  also  sent  away  a 
select  few  of  its  youth  to  Eastern  institutions  for  education,  but  only 
to  return  immediately  and  rule  the  tribe.  Through  these  influences 
it  has  grown  more  and  more  away  from  and  in  a  sense  independent 
of  the  United  States,  until  it  has  come  to  assume  to  be  the  Choctaw 
nation,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  more  difficult  problem  for  the  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  and  settle  than  the  wilder  tribes, —  isn't  it,  Senator 
Dawes  ? 

Senator  Dawes. —  Yes ;  and  there  are  five  such  tribes. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Following  these  same  influences,  we  are  going 
right  on  to  build  up  the  same  conditions  in  the  tribes.  We  establish 
many  schools  among  them,  and  thus  utilize  as  a  centralizing  force 
what  ought  to  be  a  broadening,  distributing  influence  ;  and  as  a  result 
we  shall  soon  have  a  Sioux  nation,  and  a  very  strong  one,  much  more 
difficult  to  handle  because  of  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  hold  it  to- 
gether and  strengthen  it  as  a  tribe.  Then  we  shall  go  on  in  the  same 
old  way  to  create  a  Piegan  nation,  a  Blackfeet  nation,  a  Chippewa 
nation,  and  so  on. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indian  people  to  deal  with,  that  is 
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all,  our  missionaries  and  their  societies  forever  coaxing  them  back 
to  the  reservations,  and  unwilling  that  any  should  get  away.  You 
will  remember  there  was  a  talented  Episcopal  minister  at  Mohonk 
several  years  ago,  who  stated  that  he  had  a  white  congregation  over 
here  in  New  York  State.  I  urged  that  he  should  stay  there,  because 
he  liked  it  and  was  satisfactory.  But  no.  The  influences  that  edu- 
cated him  demanded  that  he  go  back  to  his  people.  If  we  should 
send  all  the  Germans  coming  to  us  to  Wisconsin,  they  would  surely 
perpetuate  Germany ;  and,  if  we  should  treat  the  emigrants  from  all 
other  nations  in  the  same  way,  we  should  soon  have  a  good  many 
problems  on  our  hands.  One  of  the  difficult  problems  that  Philadel- 
phia has  to  deal  with  now  is  a  community  of  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand Italians.  There  are  always  problems  where  we  have  a  concen- 
tration of  un-Americanized  masses.  To  end  the  Indian  problem, 
these  Indian  masses  must  be  broken  up,  distributed,  and  assimilated ; 
and  this  can  be  done  without  harm  to  them,  and  with  great  salvation 
to  them  in  every  way  as  individuals.  These  Indian  boys  and  girls 
who  are  here  as  Mohonk  guests  came  to  Carlisle  weak,  helpless,  and 
afraid  of  us  and  our  civilization.  Now  they  are  healthy  and  clean, 
and  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
scarcely  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  above  fifteen,  no  matter^  if  from  the 
lowest  Indian  life,  whom,  after  three  years  under  Carlisle  and  its  out- 
ing system,  we  cannot  safely  turn  loose  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere 
in  civilization,  with  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself.  That 
is  the  end  of  that  one  problem,  if  we  could  allow  it  to  end  there. 
This  is  not  theory :  it  is  practice.  We  have  been  carrying  it  on  for 
fourteen  years;  and  I  can  take  you  to  places  and  show  you  individ- 
ual Indian  men  and  women  doing  well,  contending  successfully  with 
the  industrious  masses  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  Will  you  explain  about  your  outing  system  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Every  spring  we  place  our  children  out  to  work  and 
in  families.  We  find  good  places  for  them  where  they  will  receive 
dollars  and  cents  equal  to  the  value  of  their  labor.  We  have  been 
doing  this  for  fourteen  years.  We  now  have  over  five  hundred  out 
every  summer,  and  they  earn  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the  total. 
They  earned  last  year  $22,000.  During  the  winter  we  leave  a  num- 
ber out  in  white  families,  who  work  out  of  school  hours  for  their  board 
and  attend  the  public  schools.  Last  winter  we  had  above  two  hundred 
out  in  the  public  schools.  We  get  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
which  covers  about  five  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  out- 
ing we  carried  an  average  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  nearly  two  hundred  more  than  we  had  appro- 
priation for.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that,  if  the  department 
will  give  me  a  thousand  children  on  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
support,  I  will  take  care  of  them.  I  will  place  a  part  of  them  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  winter,  and  make  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Self-help  is  the  best  of  all  help.  If  an  Indian  boy  has  to  do 
some  of  bis  own  thinking  and  get  his  education  by  using  his  own 
muscle,  he  will  value  it  more,  and  it  will  be  of  far  more  real  service  to 
him. 

Mrs.  Lander. —  How  are  those  Indians  taken  into  the  families? 
How  do  they  learn  home  life  ? 
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Capt.  Pratt. —  We  find  generally  good  home  life,  where  the  people 
will  take  them  as  their  own  children,  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  and 
work  side  by  side  with  the  boys  of  the  family,  and  the  girls  to  work 
with  the  house-mother  and  the  girls  of  the  family.  These  are  mostly 
the  kind  of  homes  we  find.  Talk  with  these  boys  and  girls  who  are 
here  about  this.    They  have  all  had  these  experiences. 

President  Gates. —  I  once  looked  over  a  pile  of  letters  and  cards 
received  from  these  boys  and  girls  on  their  outing,  and  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Capt.  Pratt.  These  children  go  out  then  from  such  homes  into 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  They  work  just  as  I  did  when  I  was 
a  boy.  My  little  schooling  had  to  be  obtained  in  that  way.  I 
worked  mornings  and  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  pay  for  my  board 
while  I  went  to  school  in  the  winter. 

President  Gates. —  Are  there  many  holding  their  own  in  Eastern 
civilization  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Yes:  some  as  mechanics,  some  as  nurses,  and  a 
good  many  with  farmers.  There  are  both  boys  and  girls  out  in  the 
homes  in  the  East  who  have  practically  left  their  Western  homes. 
Some  are  orphans.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  only  look  upon  Carlisle 
and  its  methods  as  indicating  one  of  many  ways  out  of  tribal  and 
into  American  life. 

Question. —  Are  their  parents  willing  to  have  their  children  re- 
main in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Do  you  suppose  a  boy  leaves  Ireland  without  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  parent  ?  Did  any  of  us  leave  home  without 
regret  of  our  parents  and  urgings  to  come  back?  Such  objection  is 
natural.  But,  after  all,  to  rise  and  amount  to  anything,  each  individ. 
ual  must  stand  for  himself ;  and  he  should  be  governed  by  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  that  he  can  accumulate  within  himself  as  to  where 
he  should  go  and  what  he  should  be. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott. —  I  have  listened  with  great  appreciation  and 
admiration  to  your  account  of  your  system.  But  the  question  arises, 
Is  it  practicable  to  bring  thirty-five  thousand  children  away  from  their 
homes,  and  leave  the  Indians  in  the  process  of  redemption  without 
any  children,  while  the  Indian  children  are  subjected  to  this  outing 
system,  or  should  both  systems  be  maintained  ?  Is  your  own  system 
practicable,  after  all  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  There  should  be  a  larger  working  and  more  help- 
fulness along  these  lines.  Every  Indian  school  should  do  something 
to  help  them  to  individually  grow  out  of  the  tribe  and  into  the  wider 
opportunities  of  our  American  life.  There  should  be  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  it  all  over  the  country.  To  help  the  individual  mem- 
ber to  rise,  certainly  does  no  violence  to  any  family  or  tribe ;  and  this 
plan  has  been  helpful  in  all  instances.  Let  it  grow.  Let  the  mission- 
aries in  their  schools  work  this  way  instead  of  universally  pulling 
back  to  the  tribe.  After  a  while  the  idea  of  becoming  American  cit- 
izens instead  of  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  may  come  to  be  like  sheep 
getting  out  of  a  field, —  one  finds  a  place  where  he  can  get  out,  and 
all  the  rest  follow. 

Dr.  Ward. —  Do  the  most  of  your  pupils  go  back  to  their  reserva- 
tions or  settle  here  in  the  East  ? 
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Capt.  Pratt. —  The  most  go  back  to  the  reservations.  I  cannot 
arbitrarily  prevent  it.  Here  is  a  good  lady,  now  in  this  room,  comes 
to  me  in  great  concern  about  one  of  my  students,  upon  whom  she  has 
been  spending  her  money  for  several  years,  who  has  not  met  her  ex- 
pectations. She  has  been  trying  to  give  him  a  college  education,  that 
he  may  go  back  and  preach  to  his  people.  I  had  sent  him  home  be- 
cause his  time  was  out.  She  did  not  ask  me.  What  can  I  do  ?  I 
would  like  to  see  that  fellow  sawing  wood  or  holding  a  plough.  If 
she  had  asked  me,  I  should  have  said,  "  Let  him  alone :  let  him 
make  tents  or  shove  a  plane,  as  those  did  who  started  preaching.'^ 

Dr.  McArthur. —  How  can  we  help  now  to  bring  about  the  result 
which  you  desire  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  larger  appropriations ;  but 
how  can  the  various  denominations  help  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  If  the  churches,  instead  of  looking  at  a  bright 
young  Indian  man  and  imagining  they  saw  a  preacher  in  him,  would 
help  him  into  some  place  in  civilization  to  work,  and  then  look  after 
and  encourage  him  a  little,  as  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Lippincott,  has 
been  looking  after  my  boys,  calling  on  them  in  a  friendly  way  and 
giving  them  encouragement  and  counsel,  —  that  would  be  strong, 
right  help.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  churches  might  get 
into  their  secular  affairs  differently  from  what  they  do  with  very  great 
benefit  to  these  people  they  are  trying  to  help. 

Dr.  Strieby. —  What  can  the  Santee  School,  for  instance,  do  to 
cany  out  your  plan  ?  What  can  those  in  the  reservation  do  to  carry 
it  out  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  do  not  see  why  the  Santee  School,  through  all  the 
influences  it  has  to  draw  upon,  could  not  send  to  different  places  in 
the  United  States  individual  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  and  be  out  and 
away  from  the  old,  and  into  new  and  better  associations.  This  is 
what  we  want  for  our  own  :  why  not  for  the  Indian  ?  Why  must  the 
individuals  rise  or  fall,  live  and  die,  as  tribes  together,  any  more  than 
other  people  ? 

Dr.  Ward. —  What  would  you  have  done  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers  at  home  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Well,  some  of  them  ought  to  die  off  pretty  soon. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  give  you  some  farther  experiences.  I  took  to 
Florida  in  1875  old  men  and  old  women.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  old  men  to  work.  Indeed,  they  improved  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  finally  the  working  elements  of  that  community  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  have  me  stop  letting  them  go  out  to  work.  They 
also  learned  English.  What  I  said  about  Buffalo  Bill  is  true  of  all 
Indians.  If  we  could  bring  them  all  East,  and  separate  them, —  scat- 
ter them  for  only  a  month,  place  them  where  they  could  see  and  learn 
our  best  civilization,  and  keep  them  separated,  so  they  could  not  talk 
over  nor  participate  in  the  old  life, —  we  should  reach  results  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  years  by  our  present  methods.  Why 
nurse  the  old  systems  ?  Why  not  nurse  the  true  American  system, 
so  potent  in  Americanizing  all  other  masses? 

Miss  Dawes. —  Could  you  put  out  a  large  number  of  apprentices  in 
mechanic  arts?    What  would  the  labor  unions  have  to  say  about  it? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  The  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by  having  them 
join   the  trades-unions,  which   is  now  quite   an   American  feature. 
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Samuel  Townsend,  a  printer,  taught  in  our  office,  is  in  one  of  the 
largest  job  offices  in  Chicago,  and  has  been  there  about  a  year;  but 
he  could  not  get  a  place  until  he  joined  the  trades-union. 

About  the  whole  thirty-five  thousand  Indian  children,  over  whom 
Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  other  New  York  City  gentlemen  stumble : 
I  have  to  say  that  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  New  York  City  has  gathered  from  her  slums,  and 
permanently  sent  away  from  their  parents  to  Western  homes,  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  white  children.  This  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  great  Christian  movement.  The  same  city  receives  and  dis- 
tributes to  homes  in  the  United  States  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  foreign  speaking  emigrants  annually.  What  mysterious  in- 
fiuence  makes  the  gentlemen  incredulous  over  the  distribution,  in 
the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Indians  ?  Do  they  expect  an  end  of  the  problem,  or  an  end  of 
the  expense  and  bother,  before  there  is  distribution  and  absorption  ? 
All  the  past  disproves  it.  Let  them  state  how  they  think  it  is  to  be 
done,  so  we  may  judge  which  plan  is  best. 

General  O.  O.  Howard  was  invited  to  speak. 

Gen.  Howard. —  I  have  enjoyed  what  Captain  Pratt  has  said  very 
much,  but  I  think  it  has  occurred  to  us  all  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  put  his  ideas  into  thorough  or  universal  operation.  I  went 
to  Arizona  in  1872,  and  I  began  there  just  a  little  of  that  operation. 
I  persuaded  the  parents  to  let  me  have  two  Indian  boys  to  bring 
East.  I  started  with  those  boys,  and  they  began  to  cry.  They  took 
on  so  much  and  their  sorrow  was  so  intense  that  the  people  along 
the  stage  route  begged  me  not  to  try  to  take  them  away.  At  last, 
before  reaching  the  border  of  the  Territory,  I  let  them  go  back  to  the 
Pima  tribe.  But,  under  the  influence  of  a  very  excellent  man  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  those  Indians  were  later  persuaded  that 
there  were  better  things  in  the  East ;  and  the  son  of  the  chief,  An- 
tonita,  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  old,  came  on  with  the  children, 
and  came  to  Hampton,  and  obtained  as  much  education  as  he  could. 
He  was  too  old  to  learn  very  much,  but  he  did  the  best  he  could. 
The  children  stayed  to  go  through  the  course.  Little  by  little  that 
spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  tribe  and  with  Captain  Pratt  and  the 
school  at  Hampton  will  grow,  and  the  East  and  the  West  will  be 
brought  into  relationship.  I  think  both  things  are  necessary, —  the 
work  at  the  East  and  the  work  at  the  West.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  the  feeling  of  the  parents.  You  cannot  take  the  chil- 
dren away  by  fiat,  but  little  by  little  they  will  learn  to  enjoy  this  prac- 
tical education  that  we  can  give.  It  must  be  a  work  of  years  in  the 
building.  The  work  of  industrial  schools  is  especially  necessary. 
Is  it  practicable  in  Nebraska  to  establish  such  a  school  as  we  are 
carrying  on  at  Carlisle  ?  If  you  can  get  such  men  as  Pratt  and  Arm- 
strong, and  put  them  in  Nebraska,  adverse  public  sentiment,  if  there, 
will  speedily  change,  and  support  them.  I  do  think  we  must  operate 
along  that  line  suggested  by  Captain  Pratt.  We  ought  to  encourage 
him.  He  shows  practical  results  that  are  very  desirable.  They  are 
a  demonstration  1 
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President  Gates. —  For  years  Captain  Pratt  has  been  saying  that 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done, —  break  up  the  reservation.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  see  that  it  is  not  enough  to  bring  these  boys  and 
girls  East,  and  let  them  be  immersed  in  civilization.  I  venture  to  say 
that  his  system  of  scattering  them  about  in  families  has  taught  the 
Indians  more  of  human  love  and  Christianity  than  anything  we  have 
done  for  the  Indians.  I  want  to  see  him  go  a  step  further,  and  teach 
us  how  we  can  help  to  hold  them  in  the  East.  I  remember  Town- 
send,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  very  well.  He  has  done 
wonders  for  his  people  by  showing  that  he  can  hold  his  own  in  the 
East.  We  want  to  do  much  more  of  that  work,  and  before  Captain 
Pratt  leaves  to-morrow  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  how  to  hold  these  people 
here.  I  want  now  to  ask  Commissioner  Morgan  to  tell  us  of  his 
impressions. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  General  Howard  said  there  might  be  an  industrial 
school  established  in  Nebraska.  Let  me  say  that  a  school  has  been 
in  existence  there  for  many  years,  and  it  is  an  admirable  school. 
They  have  a  large  farm,  a  fine  dairy,  a  poultry-yard,  shoe-shop,  har- 
ness-shops, wagon-shop,  tailor-shop,  and  all  that.  I  visited  it  last 
fall,  and  found  it  in  excellent  condition  ;  when  I  spoke  in  the  chapel, 
a  thousand  people  crowded  in.  They  came  on  excursion  trains  long 
distances,  which  shows  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  school. 
Western  sentiment  is  enlisted. 

We  need  an  increase  of  school  appropriations.  The  question  is 
asked.  How  many  children  are  there  to  be  educated  ?  No  man  can 
tell  accurately.  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  about 
33,000  Indian  children  available  of  school  age,  if  you  leave  out  the 
5,000  New  York  Indians  and  the  67,000  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
for  whom  the  government  makes  no  provision.  Not  more  than  about 
three-fourths  of  these  children  can  be  enrolled -in  the  schools.  In 
round  numbers  provision  needs  to  be  made  for  not  more  than  25,000. 
I  give  that  as  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  observation 
and  figuring.  How  many  are  in  schodl  ?  Four  years  ago,  June  30, 
1889,  the  number  was  16,000.  It  ran  up  to  over  21,000  June  30, 
1893,  an  increase  of  over  5,000  in  four  years.  So  I  estimate  that 
there  are  not  more  than  4,000  who  need  to  be  reached  until  we  have 
a  whole  generation  of  Indian  children  in  the  schools.  Some  are  still 
unprovided  for.  Where  are  these  ?  There  are  very  few  Navajo  chil- 
dren in  school.  There  are  from  15,000  to  18,000  of  those  people, 
with  a  school  population  of  perhaps  3,000;  and  not  more  than  150  or 
200  of  their  children  are  in  school.  Few  of  the  Southern  Utes  are  in 
school.  The  chief  problem  to-day  is  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
Navajos,  the  Apaches,  and  the  Utes.  The  attention  of  the  country 
should  be  directed  largely  to  securing  the  attendance  of  those  chil- 
dren not  now  in  school.  As  to  the  appropriations,  it  was  in  the 
year  1889  $1,364,000.  It  ran  up  to  $1,842,000,  the  next  year  to 
$2,291,000,  the  next  year  to  $2,315,000,  and  this  year  it  is  $2,243,000. 
How  was  that  large  increase  secured  ?  It  was  because  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  believed  in  it,  and  lost  no  effort  by  day  or 
by  night,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  until  the 
matter  was  accomplished.      Men   and  women   who  believed  in  it 
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joined  him  in  it.  Speeches  were  made,  articles  were  written,  peti- 
tions were  circulated ;  and  the  matter  was  kept  before  the  public,  and 
urged  upon  Congress,  until  year  by  year  the  increase  went  up  till  it 
reached  a  magnificent  sum.  We  had  the  strong  support  of  Senator 
Dawes,  who  believed  in  it  with  all  his  heart.  I  tell  you  that  this 
public  sentiment  must  crystallize  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  find  ex- 
pression by  the  Commissioner,  because,  when  the  members  of  Con- 
gress go  to  the  Indian  Office  and  see  that  the  importance  is  keenly 
felt  there,  they  will  feel  that  public  sentiment  requires  such  appropri- 
ations. AH  the  public  sentiment  that  you  will  bring  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress will  not  accomplish  much  unless  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
A£Eairs  is  enthusiastic  in  it.  Senator  Dawes  has  alluded  to  the  de- 
crease of  $75,000,  and  has  given  a  reason  for  that  decrease.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  reason  he  gives  has  weight.  I  happen  to  know, 
however,  that  there  were  other  reasons  which  made  that  decrease. 
The  first  was  that,  finding  I  was  not  to  administer  the  office,  and  was 
not  responsible  for  it,  and  could  not  control  it,  I  had  not  the  power 
with  the  committee,  when  I  went  before  them,  to  ask  them  for  a  suita- 
ble sum.  I  protested  against  a  reduction  ;  but  I  was  a  "  back  num- 
ber," and  my  words  had  no  weight.  One  member  set  himself  to 
economize,  to  cut  off  here  and  cut  off  there  at  every  point  possible. 
We  asked  for  350  pupils  for  Chilocco ;  but  they  limited  the  number, 
very  unwisely,  to  250.  I  believe  it  is  possible  within  three  years 
more,  if  it  were  done  intelligently,  earnestly,  and  persistently,  to  put 
every  available  Indian  boy  and  girl  into  school  to  fit  him  for  citizen- 
ship. Then  we  should  have  an  entire  generation  brought  within  these 
institutions  of  learning,  and  within  a  short  time,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  increase  of  the  appropriation.  We  ought  not  to  stop 
until  that  is  accomplished,  and  we  have  made  provision  for  every  Ind- 
ian boy  and  girl  to  have  an  education.  I  believe  that  our  duty  is  not 
to  the  perishing  old  men  and  women,  not  to  a  generation  destined  so 
soon  to  die.  Our  duty  is  to  the  new  and  rising  generation,  the  young 
boys  and  girls,  the  future  Indian- American  citizens.  I  would  ignore 
the  tears  of  mothers  and  the  protests  of  fathers,  I  would  ignore  the 
threats  of  chiefs  and  the  plots  of  Jesuits,  and  put  these  children 
into  school,  and  keep  them  there  until  they  were  prepared  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  This  can  be  done :  it  should  be  done.  It  will  not 
be  done  under  the  present  rigitne. 

President  Gates. —  In  a  war  with  the  Apaches  a  baby  boy  was 
captured,  who  was  offered  to  a  travelling  photographer  from  Chicago 
in  exchange  for  a  pony.  As  he  had  not  a  pony,  he  bought  this  boy 
for  thirty  dollars,  and  took  him  to  Chicago  and  placed  him  in  the 
public  schools.  There  the  boy  distinguished  himself  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  work.  He  afterwards  studied  in  the  school  of  phar- 
macy and  in  the  medical  school  of  Chicago.  He  is  now  a  resident 
physician  of  the  great  Carlisle  School,  with  its  seven  hundred  stu- 
dents.    I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you,  Dr.  Montezuma. 

Dr.  Montezuma. —  As  a  representative,  a  most  unpromising  speci- 
men, of  the  Apaches,  I  entered  Chicago  twenty-two  years  ago.  It 
was  about  the  time  that  General  Howard  was  on  the  trail  of  my 
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father.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  grand  chance  of  standing  side  by 
side  with  the  white  man's  son  in  gaining  a  liberal  education.  I  have 
had  four  years'  service  as  agency  physician  in  North  Dakota,  Nevada, 
and  Washington.  I  am  now  at  Carlisle.  This  experience  has  af- 
forded me  a  full  chance  to  come  face  to  face  with  my  people.  There- 
fore, the  views  that  I  may  express  here  are  convictions  derived  from 
the  most  intense  persona)  interest,  personal  observation  and  study. 
The  reservation  is  a  demoralizing  prison,  a  barrier  to  enlightenment, 
a  promoter  of  idleness,  gamblers,  paupers,  and  ruin.  If  you  were  to 
isolate  your  children  on  barren  soil,  away  from  any  civilized  commu- 
nities, among  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  centuries,  would  you 
expect  them  to  be  cultured  and  refined  ?  Could  you  put  them  among 
idlers,  beggars,  gamblers,  paupers,  and  make  them  industrious  and 
self-supporting  citizens?  No:  rather  you  would  place  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  refined,  cultured,  and  educated  communities  among 
English-speaking  people,  where  they  might  see  all  phases  of  civilized 
life,  not  for  five  years  only,  but  for  all  their  lifetime.  Five  years  of 
schooling  is  not  education  enough  for  an  Indian  boy  any  more  than 
for  a  white  boy.  To  accomplish  their  civilization,  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  Indian,  not  on  reservations,  not  near  them. 
If  the  choice  of  my  life  had  remained  with  my  father  or  mother  or 
myself,  I  should  not  have  been  here  to-night.  Ignorance  and  the 
very  lowest  depths  of  an  uncivilized  life  would  have  been  my  fate. 
You  are  sympathetic  and  philanthropic.  Your  sympathy  and  philan- 
thropy are  misused,  when  directed  to  teaching  on  the  reservations. 
Your  effort  should  rather  be  to  open  those  reservations,  people  them 
with  settlers,  so  that  the  Indians  may  have  the  example  of  good  white 
men,  and  in  this  way  bring  in  the  light  of  civilization.  Teach  the 
Indians  particularly  to  earn  their  own  bread  in  God's  appointed  way, 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  That  means  liberty,  manhood,  and  citizen- 
ship. You  do  wrong  in  undertaking  to  cancel  your  obligation  to  the 
Indians  by  giving  them  large  money  annuities,  food,  etc.,  taking  away 
the  need  of  persistent  effort  and  holding  them  in  pauperism.  Against 
that  I  protest.  Help  the  weak  and  feeble,  but  do  not  administer  to 
idleness.  It  is  not  climate  or  civilization  that  is  killing  my  people : 
it  is  the  bondage  of  ignorance.  Your  duty  is  to  educate  them  and 
their  people  how  to  live  in  a  better  way.  They  must  be  surrounded 
by  that  which  is  the  highest  and  purest  in  our  two  races.  Carlisle 
knows  how  to  accomplish  this  through  her  motto,  "  From  Barbarism 
into  Civilization  and  Citizenship."  In  behalf  of  the  down-trodden 
races  for  whom  I  speak,  and  as  a  member  of  one  of  those  tribes  who 
look  to  you  for  help  and  instruction,  I  say  with  the  woman  of  old, 
"  Entreat  us  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee  : 
for  whither  thou  goest  we  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  we  will 
lodge  :  thy  people  shall  be  our  people,  and  thy  God  our  C^." 
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MEMORIAL   ADDRESSES. 

The  following  resolution  in  memory  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong 
was  offered  by  General  Morgan  :  — 

SAMUEL  CHAPMAN  ARMSTRONG. 

This  Conference  desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  life,  character, 
and  work  of  the  late  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  Christian,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist, patriot. 

He  was  bom  of  missionary  parents  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1839.  He  grew  to 
manhood  under  the  wise  training  of  his  noble  father.  In  t86o  he  entered  the  Junior 
Class  of  Williams  College,  graduated  in  1862,  having  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  being  moulded  bv  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  He  entered  the  Union  army  as  cap- 
tain in  the  125th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the 
war.  He  organized  and  commanded  several  regiments  of  Negro  troops,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier-general.  In  1866  he  was  placed 
by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedman,  to  take  charge  of  ten 
counties  in  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Hampton.  In  1867  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  Hampton  Institute,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  it  till  his  death,  in 
1893,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  His  history  is  written  in  the  records  of  an  insti- 
tution that  has  wrought  powerfully  for  the  uplifting  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races. 

His  simple  faith  in  God,  his  unselfi^th  devotion  to  duty,  his  enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity, his  lofty  patriotism,  his  magnetic  power  over  men,  his  sagacious  leadership, 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  century. 

We  miss  his  inspiring,  genial  presence  and  his  wise  counsels;  but  we  treasure 
his  memory,  and  rejoice  that  his  triumphant  work  will  endure  to  bless  mankind,  and 
his  illustrious  career  remain  as  a  model  of  imitation  to  those  who  aspire  to  worthy 
careers.  The  truly  noble  are  those  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-men. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  seconded  the  resolution  in 
the  following  words  :  — 

Dr.  Cuyler. —  This  dear  old  room  is  full  of  memories, —  memories 
of  happy  hours,  memories  of  holy-minded  men  and  women.  Clinton 
B.  Fisk  is  with  us  yet ;  and  that  superb  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  steel  in  his  true,  honest  heart  is  with  us  now  as  he  was  with 
us  a  year  ago,  his  memory  bleaching  out  whiter  and  whiter  every 
day. 

There  is  another  gracious  presence  here.  I  hear  the  voice  of  Arm- 
strong ringing  out  over  this  table  to-night.  Sixty-one  years  ago 
Richard  Armstrong,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  went  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  became  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  there ;  but  the  best 
thing  Richard  Armstrong  ever  did  was  to  give  the  world  his  boy  Sam- 
uel to  be  the  educator  of  two  races  on  this  continent.  It  was  very 
natural  that  that  youth  should  go  for  his  education  to  the  old  college 
with  the  missionary  haystack  right  by  it, — that  old  college  that  is  cele- 
brating its  proud  centennial  this  very  week  under  the  shadow  of  old 
Greylock, —  and  that  Mark  Hopkins  should  have  stamped  his  image 
and  his  superscription  on  that  young  man's  heart.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  was  quite  in  the  order  of  a  wise  Providence  that  he  should  be 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Negro  troops.  His  dead  hand  leads  the 
whole  Negro  race  to-night,  with  the  Indian  coming  up  on  the  right 
flank. 
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About  five-and-twenty  years  ago  God  set  Armstrong  at  his  life- 
work  at  Hampton ;  and,  just  as  Mary  Lyon's  seminary  is  the  mother 
of  all  schools  of  highest  Christian  education,  Hampton  was  the 
pioneer  and  pattern  of  the  schools  at  Carlisle,  Tuskegee,  and  all 
similar  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  red  man. 
Armstrong's  key-note  was  this :  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Negro  race  depends  on  Christian  education ;  and  his  method  of  edu- 
cation was  helping  the  boys  to  help  themselves,  and  the  aim  of 
education  was  character,  character,  Down  there  they  manufactured 
manhood.  He  was  the  apostle  of  work.  When  a  lady  came  once  to 
ask  advice,  what  she  should  do  with  her  son  who  had  the  misfortune 
of  a  great  inheritance,  Armstrong  said  to  her,  ''  Madam,  if  your  boy 
had  been  born  a  Negro,  I  would  set  him  to  work ;  and  that  would  be 
the  making  of  him.  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  for  him  now." 
Every  year,  when  we  wanted  to  be  inspired  in  my  old  church  in 
Brooklyn  to  work  for  the  Indian  or  for  the  Negro,  we  always  sent  for 
Armstrong. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  beloved  friend  was  last  year  at  Saratoga. 
He  called  on  me.  His  shattered  frame  came  hobbling  into  the  room, 
leaning  on  a  crutch.  He  was  a  caged  eagle.  There  he  stayed  and 
talked.  '*  I  want  to  be  at  my  work,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  at  my  work, 
I  must  be  at  my  work."  I  said  to  him,  "My  brother,  God  will 
take  care  of  your  work :  you  have  done  enough  now  for  a  crown  that 
an  archangel  might  envy."  Armstrong  burst  into  tears,  crept  into  his 
coach,  and  rode  off, — rode  off  toward  Home.  He  lingered  a  few 
months  down  there  at  Hampton ;  and,  when  the  sweet  breath  of  June 
began  to  fan  his  thin,  withered  cheek,  he  was  translated  to  his  re- 
splendent crown. 

He  said  a  little  while  before,  "  My  creed  is  in  one  line, —  *  Simply 
to  Thy  cross  I  cling.' "  God  be  thanked  that  is  the  creed  that  will 
bring  us  all  finally  with  him  into  glory  !  He  told  them,  "  Bury  me 
here  among  my  boys."  And  they  laid  him  down  soaked  with  tears 
among  his  Negro  and  his  Indian  boys,  down  there  at  Hampton.  He 
sleeps  where  he  would  sleep,  among  those  whom  he  loved  and  who 
loved  him  to  the  very  core  of  their  hearts.  He  said  very  modestly, 
"  Do  not  build  over  me  any  monument."  Oh,  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  building  his  own  monument  for  five-and-twenty  years, —  a  monu- 
ment that  will  outlast  generations. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  close  this  simple  heart  tribute  to  a  man  I  so  loved, 
the  time  is  coming  when  two  races  —  the  race  whose  hands  the  Al- 
mighty made  the  color  of  iron  and  the  race  whose  color  the  Almighty 
made  the  hue  of  copper  —  will  join  together;  and  there  will  be  no 
marble  in  Vermont  or  Carrara  that  will  be  too  white  to  bear  the  name 
of  that  man  who,  next  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  their  greatest  bene- 
factor,—  the  ever-beloved,  heaven-honored  name  of  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong. 

President  Gates. —  Those  of  us  who  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
General  Armstrong  know  how  much  he  trusted  that  tried  yoke-fellow 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  shaping  and  carrying  on  that  work 
has  now  descended.  The  last  days  of  General  Armstrong  were 
very  beautiful.     I  asked  Mr.  Frissell  to  speak  to  us  of  him.     He 
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said  that,  instead  of  saying  anything  in  his  own  words,  he  will  let  us 
hear  something  from  General  Armstrong  himself. 

Mr.  Frissell. —  I  have  in  my  hands  a  paper  which  contains  a  few 
words  that  were  left  by  General  Armstrong,  to  be  opened  after  his 
death.  It  is  a  memorandum  of  some  of  his  wishes,  but  they  seem 
so  full  of  his  spirit  that  I  thought  it  might  be  pleasant  to  read  them 
here  to-night.     He  says  :  — 

MEMORANDA. 

Now,  when  all  is  bright,  the  family  together,  and  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  and 
very  much  to  be  thankful  for,  it  is  well  to  look  ahead,  and  perhaps  to  say  the 
things  that  I  would  wish  known,  should  I  suddenly  die. 

I  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  school  graveyard,  where  one  of  the  students  would 
have  been  put,  had  he  died. 

Next,  I  wish  no  monument  or  fuss  made  over  my  grave,  only  a  simple  funeral 
service,  without  sermon  or  attempt  at  oratory, —  a  soldier's  funeral. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  enough  friends  to  see  that  the  work  continues.  Unless 
some  one  makes  sacrifices  for  it,  it  cannot  go  on.  A  work  that  requires  no  sacri- 
fices does  not  count  for  much  in  fulfilling  God's  plan.  But  what  is  commonly 
called  sacrifice  is  really  the  best  natural  use  of  one's  self  and  one's  resources, —  the 
best  investment  of  one's  time,  strength,  and  means.  He  who  makes  no  such  sac- 
rifices is  most  to  be  pitied :  he  is  a  heathen,  because  he  knows  nothing  of  God. 

In  the  school  the  great  thing  is  to  pull  together ;  to  refrain  from  hasty,  unwise 
words  and  actions ;  to  unselfishly  and  only  seek  the  best  good  of  all ;  to  get  rid 
of  workers  whose  temperaments  are  unfortunate,  whose  heads  are  not  level,  no 
matter  how  much  learning  or  culture  they  may  have.  Cantankeroosness  is  worse 
than  heterodoxy. 

I  wish  no  enort  of  a  biography  made.  Good  friends  might  ^et  up  a  pretty  good 
story,  but  it  would  not  be  the  whole  truth.  The  truth  of  a  life  usually  lies  deep 
down:  we  hardly  know  it  ourselves.  God  only  does:  I  trust  his  mercy.  The 
shorter  one's  creed,  the  better.    "  Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling,"  is  enough  for  me. 

I  am  most  thankful  for  my  parents,  my  Hawaiian  home,  my  war  experience,  my 
college  days  at  Williams,  and  for  life  and  work  at  Hampton.  Hampton  has 
blessed  me  in  so  many  wavs.  Along  with  it  have  come  the  choicest  people  in  the 
country  for  my  friends  ana  helpers,  and  then  such  a  grand  chance  to  do  something 
directlv  for  those  set  free  by  the  war  and  indirectly  for  those  who  were  con- 
querea ;  and  Indian  work  has  oeen  another  great  privilege. 

Few  men  have  had  the  chance  I  have  had.  I  never  gave  up  or  sacrificed  any- 
thing in  my  life,  have  been  seemingly  guided  in  everything, 

Prayer  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  It  keeps  us  near  to  God.  My  own 
prayer  has  been  most  weak,  wavering,  inconstant ;  but  it  has  been  the  best  thing  I 
ever  did.  I  think  this  a  universal  truth.  What  comfort  is  there  except  in  the 
broadest  truth  ? 

I  am  most  curious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  next  world.  How  will  it  all  seem.' 
Perfectly  fair  and  perfectly  natural,  no  doubt.  We  ou^ht  not  to  fear  death :  it  is 
friendly.  The  only  pain  that  comes  at  the  thoueht  of  it  is  for  my  true,  faithful 
wife  and  blessed,  dear  children ;  but  they  will  be  brave,  and,  in  the  end,  stronger. 

Hampton  must  not  go  down.  See  to  it,  you  who  are  true  to  the  black  and  red 
children  of  the  country  and  to  just  ideas  of  education. 

The  loyalty  of  my  old  soldiers  and  of  my  students  has  been  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  me. 

It  pays  to  follow  one's  best  light,  to  put  God  and  country  first,  and  ourselves 
afterwards. 

(Signed)  S.  C.  Armstrong. 

Hampton,  Va.,  New  Year's  Eve,  1890. 

President  Gates. —  What  can  we  say  after  such  words,  except  that 
we  pray  to  have  the  same  spirit  dwell  in  us  ? 
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Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  :  — 

It  is  the  sad  duty  of  this  Conference  to  record  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the 
death  of  one  of  our  most  helpful  and  earnest  friends,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Of  his 
distinguished  service  as  soldier,  as  governor,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States 
we  may  not  speak  except  to  say  that  upon  no  President  since  our  Civil  War  has 
the  burden  of  such  difficult  problems  come,  and  no  public  servant  has  ever  retired 
from  office  with  a  nobler  record  of  faithfulness  and  purity.  When  he  left  public 
life,  he  did  not  consider  his  public  duty  done.  From  that  hour  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  causes  of  philanthropy.  In  him  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the 
Prisoner,  had  an  active  friend.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  important  organiza- 
tions that  had  practical  work  to  do  for  these  classes.  With  him  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  went  hand  in  hand,  and  to  them  he  gave  eloquent  words  and  wise 
counsels.  He  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  earnest  members  of  these  our  con- 
ferences ;  and  we  recall  how  warmly  he  spoke  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  duties  we 
owe  the  Indian,  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  have  championed  his  cause.  We 
can  offer  no  truer  example  to  our  youth  than  that  of  this  noble  man,  who,  while  he 
received  every  honor  which  his  State  or  his  country  could  give  him  in  war  and  in 
peace,  cared  little  for  honor  and  cared  much  for  service. 

Mr.  Houghton. —  One  year  ago  a  small  party  was  riding  down  this 
mountain  in  the  early  morning,  and  they  whiled  away  the  time  with 
conversation,  anecdote,  and  repartee.  We  parted  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  some  to  go  East,  and  some  to  Chicago  with  President 
Hayes.  We  found  him  cheerful  and  lovely,  interested  in  the  work 
he  had  been  engaged  in  here  with  us.  As  we  sit  here  today,  his 
presence  comes  up  to  us  as  he  appeared  only  a  short  twelve-month 
ago,  little  realizing  that  we  should  never  see  him  again  in  this  life. 
President  Hayes  was  interested  always,  not  only  in  the  Negro,  but  in 
the  Indian.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  influence  and  character  of 
such  a  man  have  done  to  shape  and  help  the  work  we  are  doing  here  ? 
There  was  no  place  in  life  that  he  did  not  adorn.  Public  office  to 
him  added  nothing  to  his  laurels.  He  adorned  and  exalted  every 
office  which  he  filled.  We  can  safely  hold  up  his  example  for  the 
imitation  of  every  young  man  in  this  great  Republic. 

President  Gates. —  From  long  and  close  relations  with  him,  Sen- 
ator Dawes  is  best  fitted  to  speak  to  these  resolutions. 

IN    MEMORIAM    OF   HON.    R.    B.    HAYES. 

Senator  Dawes. —  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  command  words 
that  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  public  and  private  worth  of  President 
Hayes.  I  have  known  him  intimately  from  the  time  he  first  entered 
public  life  when  he  came  to  Washington  as  representative  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  after  having  won  a  most  honorable  record  in  the  war 
for  the  Union.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
him  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  service  in  the  House.  He 
left  Washington  and  the  service  of  the  nation,  to  preside  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  State,  where  he  won  such  reputation  for  ability  in  ad- 
ministration, and  so  much  the  respect  and  love  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  political  party  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached as  their  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  He  came  back  to  Washington  as  President ;  and 
the  friendship  of  former  days  was  renewed,  and  the  personal  intimacy 
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which  was  so  delightful  and  charming  when  we  were  in  a  common 
service  suffered  no  impairment  when  he  had  risen  to  the  highest 
possible  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

His  service  as  President  of  the  United  States  had  many  features 
of  striking  and  marked  distinction,  such  as  are  found  in  the  record  of 
no  other  Prc:sident.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  assumed  the 
office  never  had  a  parallel,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulties 
and  perils  which  surrounded  him  may  never  recur  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  No  President  of  the  United  States  had  before  been 
elected  by  the  narrow  margin  that  placed  him  in  that  chair,  nor  had 
the  title  of  any  other  President  been  determined  by  any  such  law  as 
placed  him  there.  And  no  man, —  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  the  American  people  of  all  parties  now  looking 
back  upon  those  times, —  no  man  with  less  of  discretion  and  acknowl- 
edged honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  devotion  to  the 
good  of  his  country,  could  have  been — under  the  passions  and  strife 
and  bitterness  of  party  politics  —  placed  as  he  was  there,  and  com- 
mand, as  he  did,  the  acquiescence  alike  of  political  friend  and  polit- 
ical foe.  And  that,  too,  without  a  ripple  of  disturbance  in  the  public 
mind  or  outbreak  of  passion  in  the  party  press  of  the  country. 
Those  who  felt  that  another  had  been  chosen  in  that  place,  neverthe- 
less, felt  that  the  crisis  had  been  safely  passed  by  the  placing  of  a 
man  of  the  highest  possible  purity  of  purpose  in  that  position ;  and 
they  acquiesced. 

His  administration  was  marked  by  a  purity  that  —  without  dispar- 
agement of  any  other  —  has  hardly  been  found  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  During  it  all  there  was  not  a  breath  of  scandal,  and  during 
it  all  there  was  no  criticism  which  passed  beyond  that  of  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  policy  and  the  political  principles  upon  which 
government  ought  to  be  administered.  Its  foreign  policy  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  home  administration  also 
commanded  the  due  respect  and  approval  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
Disturbances  which  had  come  to  be  serious  and  chronic  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  were  calmed  and  quieted ;  and  troops  which,  till  the 
coming  of  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  had  been  marching  to 
and  fro  with  bristling  bayonets  to  preserve  the  public  order  and  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  citizens  were  safely  withdrawn  from  States  up 
to  that  time  in  ceaseless  unrest. 

This  Conference  and  those  devoted  to  its  purposes  may  well  be  re- 
minded that  under  his  administration  the  policy  which  has  gathered 
you  together  year  after  year,  and  enlisted  your  noble  efforts  in  a  great 
work,  was  inaugurated.  To  his  administration  are  you  indebted  for 
Carlisle  and  for  the  first  Indians  taken  to  Hampton ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  through  these  and  kindred  in- 
strumentalities was  with  not  only  the  approval,  but  the  active  support 
and  co-operation  of  President  Hayes. 

As  has  been  said,  when  he  retired  from  office,  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  had  retired  from  the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  He  devoted  him- 
self in  his  retirement,  and  while  he  was  enjoying  the  respect  and  love 
and  commendation  of  his  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  broad  land, — 
he  devoted  himself  in  such  opportunities  as  he  could  reach  out  and 
take  hold  of  to  the  work  of  making  better  his  fellow-men.    And,  when 
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He  who  rules  the  destinies  of  man  had  so  shaped  the  life  of  this  cit- 
izen of  the  republic  as  to  conclude  his  work  here,  the  book  of  his  life 
was  folded,  and  his  record  was  left  as  an  example  for  the  instruction 
and  the  encouragement  of  all  men  in  public  life  that,  if  they  may  not 
command  the  talent  and  the  power  of  this  man,  they  can  at  least 
leave  a  record  of  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  a  fidelity  to  public 
trust,  an  earnestness  in  the  work  committed  to  them,  such  as  this  our 
friend  has  left  as  his  legacy  and  as  his  monument. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  path  before  us !  However  it  may  be 
with  others  who  were  here  one  year  ago,  you  know  that  /  cannot  for- 
get the  generous  and  kind  words  he  uttered  here  in  commendation  of 
what  he  thought  I  had  done.  Who,  then — least  of  all,  our  friend  or  I  — 
could  have  predicted  that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  here  in  my 
feeble  way  to  tell  you  what  impression  his  example  had  made  upon 
me,  and  what  I  thought  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  such  a  public  life  as  his 
already  closed  ? 

The  ancients  inscribed  on  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  one  of 
their  illustrious  men  these  words,  Cujus  tugotium^  an  otium  giariosius 
incertum.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  more  illustrious  in  his 
public  service  or  in  his  private  life. 

So  with  our  friend.  Rich  as  is  the  inspiration  of  the  example 
which  he  has  left  to  us  of  his  public  service,  the  loveliness  of  his 
character  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  the  daily  beauty  of 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  his  noble  work,  shine  out  to  cheer  and  to 
bless,  and,  I  trust,  to  improve,  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him  as  I 
knew  him. 

President  Gates. —  And  now  we  must  turn  from  this  view  of  the 
past  with  the  memory  and  inspiration  of  these  friends  in  our  hearts. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  p.m. 


iftftli  Newton. 

Friday  Morning,  October  xa. 


The  fifth  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  ten 
o'clock,  after  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  D.  Walker,  bishop  of  North 
Dakota.     Bishop  Walker  was  then  invited  to  speak. 

Bishop  Walker. —  Whenever  I  come  to  the  East,  I  am  asked  by 
a  great  many  people  whether  the  Indian,  when  he  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  remains  true,  whether  he  really  becomes 
a  civilized  man.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  one  of  the  speakers  deny 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Indian,  when  he  returns,  to  go  back  to  his 
old  ways.     It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not. 

I  am  much  in  sympathy  with  what  Captain  Pratt  has  to  say  about 
schools  in  the  East,  but  I  am  also  an  advocate  of  reservation  schools. 
I  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  bring  education  right  to  the  wigwam  door. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  not  tear  from  their  mothers'  bosoms 
the  young  people.  I  tell  you  an  Indian  mother  has  a  heart  as  well  as 
any  white  mother  has  a  heart.  Because  they  have  red  skins,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  have  no  affection.  I  believe  in  compulsory  edu- 
cation on  the  reservation  while  the  reservation  lasts,  and  we  cannot 
abolish  it  to-day.  It  must  stay  for  a  time.  I  am  an  advocate  of  these 
grand  schools  in  the  East.  Six  weeks  ago  I  was  on  a  reservation 
where  about  a  hundred  men  and  ninety  women  had  gathered  for  the 
sake  of  worship.  Standing  before  those  people  as  their  teachers  were 
two  young  men  educated  at  Hampton  and  two  educated  at  Carlisle. 
Two  of  them  were  lay  preachers.  Two  young  men  from  Carlisle 
were  the  leaders  of  the  music,  and  they  led  it  beautifully.  Why  was 
it  that  they  were  standing  there  ?  Because,  having  gone  back  from 
those  schools  where  they  had  been  so  well  trained,  they  said  among 
themselves,  "  It  is  not  right  that  we  should  be  here,  and  not  do  some- 
thing to  elevate  our  people."  The  most  of  the  people  about  them 
knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  religion.  That  is  the  work  being  done 
by  some  of  the  young  men  who  come  from  the  schools  in  the  East 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  send  some  of  them  home  again. 

People  say  to  me,  "Isn't  it  a  fact,  Bishop,  that  the  Indian  will 
remain  an  Indian,  and  will  not  be  civilized  ? "  I  went  into  a  trader's 
store  one  day,  and  there  were  eight  Indians  in  line,  leaning  over  the 
counter  as  they  do  in  New  York  State.  I  said  to  the  trader,  "  What 
are  those  men  chewing? "  "  Bishop,"  he  replied,  "they  are  enjoying 
the  best  kind  of  spruce  gum !  "  I  thought  that  was  an  advance  in 
civilization.     That  is  not  all. 

Whenever  an  Indian  council  is  held,  they  sit  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle ;  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  night  previous  they  are  engaged 
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in  caucussing,  determining  who  shall  be  the  speakers  and  what  sub- 
jects they  shall  introduce.  That  is  an  advance  toward  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  find  a  great  many  other  things  in  which  they  have  made  progress. 
A  little  squaw, —  I  was  forbidden  to  use  the  word  "squaw  " ;  for  Indian 
women  are  now  to  be  looked  upon  as  women  and  wives,  and  I  respect 
that  feeling, —  a  little  Indian  woman  was  standing  in  a  wigwam  on 
one  occasion,  and  I  was  conversing  with  her  through  an  interpreter. 
Other  women  were  present ;  and  I  observed  that  many  had  their  faces 
painted  with  lines  of  red  and  green  and  blue,  rather  picturesque.  I 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  comment  on  it  to  the  interpreter,  when  a 
pretty  little  Indian  woman  asked  what  remarks  I  had  made.  The 
interpreter  said  I  had  commented  on  their  use  of  paint,  and  thought 
how  very  extraordinary  it  was.  "  Oh,  well,"  she  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know  but  that  it  is  just  as  pretty  as  the  paint  and  other  things  used 
by  our  pale-faced  sisters."  I  had  no  answer  to  that.  While  I  was 
standing  there,  two  or  three  of  these  women  brought  in  pots  that  were 
seething  and  boiling  over.  I  asked  what  they  were  cooking.  They 
said  it  was  dead  dog.  I  made  my  comment  on  eating  dog ;  and  an- 
other woman  said,  "  I  do  not  know  that  that  food  is  any  worse  than 
some  of  the  food  eaten  by  our  white  friends,  those  slimy  things  you 
call  oysters."     I  thought  that  rather  a  philosophical  criticism. 

Now,  in  reference  to  their  advance  in  Christian ization.  I  find  that 
these  people  are  as  true  to  their  faith  as  any  white  people  I  have 
ever  met,  when  they  have  been  truly  converted.  I  have  had  that 
experience  again  and  again.  I  have  known  them  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  their  religion,  to  go  almost  to  death  for  it.  They  are 
also  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  property  for  those  in  need.  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  for  a  service 
with  them  about  a  year  ago.  I  had  an  interpreter  with  me,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  baptizing  a  large  number.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
had  picturesque  names.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  one 
of  them  here.  One  that  I  baptized  was  named  Mary  Mercy  His-tail- 
rattles-walking.  I  presume  the  father  had  killed  a  rattlesnake  that 
trailed  along  as  he  walked,  and  rattled.  On  that  occasion  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  earnestness  of  the  people,  and  at  a  statement  made  to 
me  by  a  man,  who  said, "  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  result  of  these 
people's  religion."  He  called  my  attention  to  a  log  hut,  well  built 
and  shingled.  Living  in  that  building  was  a  very  aged  man,  blind, 
childless,  wifeless,  who  was  in  misery.  The  young  Indians  who  con- 
stituted this  congregation  saw  his  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  make  the  rest  of  his  life  comfortable.  Their  means 
were  small,  but  Jhey  built  this  home.  One  gave  a  door,  another  a 
window,  another  a  table,  another  a  chair  ;  and  all  combined  to  feed 
him  from  day  to  day.  That  is  what  I  call  practical  religion.  These 
people  did  it  by  themselves.  No  missionary  had  prompted  it ;  but 
they  did  it  because,  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  believed  they 
ought  to  love  their  brethren,  and  help  to  comfort  them  in  every  way 
they  could. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  was  invited  to  follow  Bishop 
Walker. 
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Mr.  Frissell. —  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  chance  to  come  up  on  the  heights.  We 
have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  valleys,  and  it  helps  us  to  get 
up  here  sometimes  where  there  is  peace.  The  early  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, when  it  looked  pretty  dark  after  General  Armstrong  died,  Mr. 
Smiley  asked  me  to  Mohonk  with  some  students ;  and  it  was  very 
cheering  to  go  away  as  we  did  with  a  thousand  dollars  from  here,  and 
a  thousand  more  from  Minnewaska.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  Mr. 
Smiley  is  doing  all  the  while ;  and  I  want  to  express  the  thanks  of 
Hampton  for  all  that  he  has  done,  not  only  for  that  school,  but  for 
other  institutions  like  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  great  advantage  we  gain  in  coming  to  this 
Conference  is  the  chance  we  have  to  compare  different  experiences  of 
work  for  the  Indians.  I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  beside  Captain 
Pratt,  when  a  gentleman  came  up,  and  said,  "  You  two  do  not  fight, 
do  you?"  Captain  Pratt  said,  "No,  we  do  not  fight,  because  we 
work  on  different  lines."  I  think  it  is  true  that  every  great  school 
ought  to  have  some  peculiar  line  of  work  of  its  own.  I  am  sure  we 
all  appreciate  what  Captain  Pratt  said  about  the  outing  system. 
General  Armstrong  always  spoke  of  that  as  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  had  been  done  for  the  Indian.  He  never  failed  to  speak  of 
Captain  Pratt's  work  in  that  respect.  We  have  just  brought  back  to 
Hampton  eighty  Indians  who  have  been  on  the  farms  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

fiut  there  are  other  lines  of  work  at  Hampton,  other  lines  in  the 
schools  in  the  West ;  and  I  think  each  one  ought  to  try  to  do  the  work 
for  which  that  school  is  particularly  fitted.  The  thought  which  has 
prevailed  at  Hampton  is  that  of  doing  a  missionary  work,  not  merely 
collecting  these  students  from  their  homes,  but  of  training  them,  so 
that  they  should  go  back  to  their  homes,  and  become  centres  of  light 
and  civilization  and  Christianity.  We  have  often  illustrated  the  char- 
acteristic work  of  Hampton  by  a  starred  map  of  the  United  States. 
All  through  the  South  where  our  colored  students  are  at  work,  and 
now  in  the  West  where  the  Indians  are,  there  are  little  stars  that  indi- 
cate where  we  are  sending  graduates :  these  stars  represent  centres  of 
light  and  civilization  and  Christianity.  We  think  at  Hampton  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  draw  these  people  out  from  the  mass,  and,  after  we 
have  given  them  good  ideas,  to  send  them  back,  so  that  they  may 
draw  the  others  up.  Some  of  our  graduates  from  Hampton  went 
back  to  the  Omaha  reservation.  They  were  helped  by  some  ladies 
from  the  East.  They  were  placed  on  the  western  border  of  the  re- 
serve, where  the  land  was  good ;  and  there  they  put  up  one  or  two 
model  homes,  fioys  who  had  learned  carpentering  went  back  there, 
and  with  their  own  hands  built  one  or  two  houses.  Then  they  se- 
cured nice  farms.  The  wives  of  these  young  men,  who  had  also  been 
at  Hampton,  fitted  up  the  interior  of  those  houses,  and  showed  the 
people  how  they  could  live.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  result 
has  been  that  a  large  number  have  come  out  from  the  old  life  of 
barbarism,  and  have  come  into  the  new  life,  and  have  settled  down 
among  those  young  people  and  have  homes  of  their  own.  That 
seems  to  be  teaching  that  is  worth  while.  This  is  carrying  out  the 
very  thought  that  Captain  Pratt  has  of  bringing  Indians  out  from  res- 
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ervation  life.  We  have  sent  out  young  people  into  the  West  who 
have  settled  near  reservations.  They  have  shown  their  Indian 
brothers  and  sisters  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  trade.  Some  of 
them  have  become  successful  merchants.  Of  course,  in  addition  to 
that  there  has  been  the  work  of  which  Bishop  Walker  has  spoken.  I 
think  this  missionary  idea  is  a  good  one. 

At  Hampton  we  have  started  a  Dixie  Hospital,  a  training  school 
for  nurses ;  and  we  are  training  the  young  people  in  that  line.  If 
they  become  nurses,  they  can  show  the  girls  what  can  be  done ;  and 
that  is  worth  while.  We  have  already  sent  out  some  educated  physi- 
cians. 

I  want  to  ask  for  support  along  a  special  line  of  training.  Two 
years  ago  this  Conference  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  advanced  edu- 
cation for  selected  Indian  youth,  and  there  was  some  talk  about  rais- 
ing a  fund  which  should  go  to  assist  those  who  wanted  to  pursue 
higher  work.  Hampton  has  been  trying  to  do  that  work  for  some 
years.  We  have  put  some  students  through  our  normal  school,  and 
then  sent  them  to  normal  schools  at  the  North.  The  United  States 
government  made  it  possible  to  get  $167  a  year  for  some  of 
these  Indians.  We  sent  one  girl  to  the  Framingham  Normal  School, 
where  she  was  trained  to  be  an  excellent  teacher.  She  is  at  the 
Santee  School  now.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  Washington 
which  states  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  help  any  more  students  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  wish  this  Conference  would  express  its 
opinion  about  that.  If  the  government  cannot  let  us  educate  Indians 
over  eighteen,  then  this  sort  of  work  which  I  consider  most  important 
must  be  stopped.  Permission  was  received  from  Washington  to 
bring  certain  picked  scholars  from  the  West.  Our  agent  went  and 
selected  them;  but  the  order  came  saying  we  must  stop,  and  that 
those  over  eighteen  could  not  be  brought. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  also  in  regard  to  another  matter.  We  have 
thought  that  this  great  State  of  New  York  ought  to  take  care  of  its 
own  Indians,  and  it  ought.  But  the  trouble  is  none  of  the  States  do 
it.  That  is  why  the  care  of  the  Indians  has  come  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  there  will  be  more  and  more  pressure  for  an  indus- 
trial school  for  the  Indians  in  New  York.  But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  in  the  mean  time  ?  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that 
we  cannot  take  any  more  New  York  Indians  at  government  expense. 
Dr.  Hubbell,  of  Buffalo,  has  the  New  York  Indians  on  his  heart,  and 
he  is  working  for  them ;  and,  when  a  few  days  ago  the  Government 
refused  to  send  us  ten  Indians  from  New  York,  he  found  a  generous 
friend  in  Buffalo  who  made  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  Hampton  for 
a  year.  Wherever  he  has  had  a  chance  to  work  for  them,  he  has  done 
so.  I  think  there  is  no  class  of  Indians  that  need  help  more  than  the 
New  York  Indians.  Their  very  contact  with  civilization  has  been  a 
curse  to  them.  They  are  shut  up  by  themselves,  just  as  the  Italians 
in  the  great  cities  are  shut  up  by  themselves.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  for  them  ?  I  do  not  know,  unless  you  bring  out  a  number  of  them 
to  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  let  them  get  some  idea  of  trades,  and 
then  send  them  back  again ;  or,  if  they  do  not  go  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion, let  them  go  near.  There  is  one  of  our  boys  who  learned  a  trade, 
and  went  to  Syracuse,  to  a  large  machinist's,  where  he  has  been  earn- 
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ing  four  or  five  dollars  a  day  right  along.  He  is  an  object  lesson  to 
the  whole  Onondaga  tribe.  Others  have  done  extremely  well  in  other 
occupations, —  some  in  the  electric  works.  A  large  number  have 
learned  trades.  Indian  boys  and  girls  that  do  that,  and  come  to  a 
better  life,  urge  that  better  life  on  the  young  people  whom  they  meet 
when  they  go  back.  Every  one  counts  as  an  influence.  Until  New 
York  gets  some  provision  for  the  Indians,  this  ought  to  be  done. 
Why  should  not  this  Conference  press  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  desirability  of  sending  to  Hampton  or  to  Carlisle  such 
Indians  as  shall  seem  to  be  most  promising  ? 

President  Gates. —  It  ought  to  be  done:  we  ought  to  urge  it. 
Bishop  Hare  has  sent  a  report  of  the  work  among  his  Indians.  Mr. 
Welsh  will  read  extracts  from  it 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Bishop  Hare's  letter :  — 

Much,  I  know,  has  been  said  of  the  tendency  of  the  educated  Indian  "to  return 
to  the  blanket " ;  and  of  course,  as  in  school  work  everywhere,  one  meets  in  Indian 
education  with  grievous  and  flagrant  cases  of  non-success.  Nevertheless,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  any  careful  observer  who  should  travel  through  the  Indian  country 
would  have  his  attention  attracted  bv  a  large  element  totally  distinct  in  its  bearing 
and  appearance  from  the  old  Indian  life ;  and,  should  he  inquire  what  is  the  history 
of  the  young  people  who  thus  attract  his  attention  by  their  appearance  and  by  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  the  churches,  schools,  offices,  and  shops,  as  teachers,  cate- 
chists,  preachers,  apprentices,  clerks,  etc.,  he  would  find  that  they  are  persons  who 
have  had  the  benefits  of  education  in  the  mission  or  government  schools. 

In  mission  work  I  know  of  no  field  which  yields  richer  results.  In  the  mission 
of  which  I  have  charge  —  it  is  but  one  of  several  —  there  have  been  redeemed  from 
heathenism  thirteen  men  now  clergymen,  seven  men  now  candidates  for  holy  orders* 
and  nearly  fifty  who  are  catechists  and  helpers,  the  whole  number  of  communicants 
being  over  2,200.  The  offerings  of  our  native  Christians  have  increased  year  by 
year,  since  we  began  to  make  systematic  efforts  in  this  behalf,  from  $585  in  1881  to 
$4,109  in  1893.  There  are  forty-eight  societies  of  Indian  women,  branches  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary;  and  they  reported  last  year  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
$2,210. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  firm  basis  for  Christian  effort ;  and,  assured  of  this, 
we  can  both  intelligently  and  hopefully  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us  and  the  demands  which  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  seems  to  make 
upon  his  judicious  friends. 

First. —  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Indian  to  set- 
tle down  into  a  dull,  unaspiring,  indolent  life.  Hence  it  seems  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  they  should  not  be  left  to  the  complete  management  of  their  affairs,  their 
agencies,  churches,  schools,  etc.,  but  that  earnest  and  able  men  and  women  of  the 
more  advanced  race  should  largely  retain  places  of  responsibility  and  leadership. 

Second. —  The  Indians,  even  when  they  mean  well,  have  not  generallv  attamed 
high  and  strong  moral  character.  Their  resolution  gives  way,  and  a  depressing 
sense  of  moral  feebleness  settles  down  on  them.  Hence  they  need  many  factitious 
helps  and  guards  which  more  enlightened  and  advanccKl  peoples  have  laid  aside. 
Especially  should  thev  be  protected  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  hasty  sale  of 
their  possessions.    Tneories  of  liberty  must  be  adjusted  to  ignoble  facts. 

Third. —  Let  me  premise  that  there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  reserva- 
tion Indian  boarding-schools  and  those  conducted  outside  the  Indian  country. 
For  myself,  I  hail  with  warmest  satisfaction  the  boarding-school  work  for  Indian 
youth,  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  and  commendation  at  Hampton, 
Carlisle,  and  elsewhere.  Keservation  schools  should  gladly  learn  from  the  excel- 
lent management  of  those  schools  whenever  they  can,  and  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  those  schools  and  reservation  schools  mutually  helpful  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  not  rival,  much  less  antagonistic 

If,  then,  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  some  errors  to  which  the  education  of 
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Indians  at  the  East  is  especially  liable,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.    I 
admit  that  education  in  the  Indian  country  is  certainly  open  to  much  criticism. 

It  seems  to  missionaries  among  the  Indians  that  the  Indians  come  back  from 
Eastern  schools  somewhat  over-educated,  too  much  accustomed  to  special  atten- 
tion and  flattery,  too  little  inured  to  the  hard  facts  of  life,  and  filled  with  too  great 
a  sense  of  their  own  importance  and  of  the  value  of  their  services.  Of  course, 
criticisms  of  this  kind  sometimes  spring  from  an  ignoble  and  vulgar  dislike  that  an 
Indian,  who  has  been  low  down,  shall  reappear  well  dressed  and  better  off  than 
those  of  another  race  who  once  thought  themselves  above  him ;  but  the  criticism  is 
made  by  wise  friends,  also,  and  should  be  entertained.  One  of  my  Indian  clergy, 
a  man  of  great  good  sense,  remarked  at  a  conference  of  missionary  workers,  when 
I  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  question,  "  If  the  Indian  boys  who 

§o  East  have  less  to  do  with  old  maids  and  more  to  do  with  tmnt  they  may  do 
etter."  I  question  whether  those  who  in  their  own  country  will  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  straw  tick,  wood  fires,  common  wash-tubs,  etc.,  should,  in  their  earlier 
lives,  be  accustomed  to  nothing  but  woven-wire  mattresses,  steam  radiators,  patent 
washing  machines,  and  all  modern  conveniences.  Nor  should  anything  be  done 
which  will  lead  the  ordinary  Indian  student  to  suppose  that  he  will  be  able  in  his 
own  country  to  command  high  position,  or  that  he  can  secure  a  salary  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  when  such  services  as  he  can  render  are  worth 
in  the  market  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 

I  hail  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  not  a  few  students  from  Elastem  schools  are 
now  doing  excellent  service  in  the  mission  work  under  my  charge ;  but  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  have  sadly  disappointed  us  because  they  re- 
turned with  extravagant  expectations. 

Indian  Citizenship. 

Fomih. — In  the  matter  of  cititenskip^  also,  we  may  hurry  on  too  fast.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  civilization,  the  habit 
of  independent  action,  progress  among  the  Indians  slowly,  though  really.  But 
without  these  the  be^ttowing  of  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  Indians  means  merely 
the  handing  them  over  to  the  party,  or  its  representatives,  which  can  give  them  the 
biggest  treat  or  pay  them  the  most  money.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh 
is  quite  like  my  own.  In  a  late  report  regarding  a  body  of  civilized  Indians  he 
writes,  "Agent  Y.  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  myself  very  frankly  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  his  Indians  (who  have  exercised  the  privilege  of  the  franchise 
for  some  years  past)  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  at  a  recent  local  election.  By 
signifying  his  wishes  to  a  few  leading  men  the  agent  readily  controlled  the  vote  of 
the  others.  He  quite  took  our  breath  away  by  the  frankness  of  this  declaration ; 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  saw  no  impropriety  in  his  own  conduct,  and  pos- 
sibly the  question  might  seriously  be  asked  by  some.  Wherein  lies  the  impropriety? 
has  not  the  agent  a  right,  as  a  citizen,  to  counsel  fellow-voters?  To  which  the 
reply  would  be, '  No,  not  in  the  case  of  Indians  under  him,  and  certainly  not  where 
he  volunteers  the  advice,  since  by  so  doing  he  virtually  puts  them  under  compul- 
sion to  do  as  he  wishes ;  for  in  numerous  ways  he  can,  as  their  agent,  make  them 
feel  his  displeasure  if  they  refuse.    This  the  Indians  well  know.' " 

Money  instead  op  Goods. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  more  decided  steps  should  be  taken  towards  pay- 
ing Indians  what  the  government  owes  them  in  money  instead  of  goods ;  for 

(a)  Indians  will  be  despised  as  paupers  as  long  as,  instead  of  going  to  an  ojffkt 
to  get  /ay,  they  go  to  a  government  warehouse  to  receive  the  government  dole  of 
raitons  and  annuitus.  Suppose  the  pensioned  soldier  was  forced  to  receive  goods 
instead  of  money  I 

if)  Goods  are  not  easily  divisible  and  convertible.  The  Indian  must  take 
rations,  whether  hungry  or  not ;  shoes  and  clothing,  whether  he  needs  them  or 
not ;  and,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  he  often  trades  them  oS  to  white  settlers  for  articles 
he  wants  at  the  moment  at  ruinous  sacrifice.  Give  him  cash^  and  he  could  divide  it 
op  and  buy  whatever  he  wanted. 

(c)  Giving  the  Indian  money  would  change  his  status  before  the  white  man, 
as  giv  ng  the  Negro  the  musket  changed  his  status.  They  who  have  money  to 
spend  are  generally  thought  good  neighbors,  and  they  who  have  none  the  white 
man  genenuly  wants  out  St  the  way. 
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(</)  Money  is  easily  recognized  as  being  or  not  being  of  proper  form,  amount, 
etc. ;  but  who  shall  tell  whether  a  certain  suit  proffered  the  Indian  answers  to  the 
description  " one  good  suit  of  clothes  "  ?  Must  a  suit  to  be  *' good  "  be  of  cotton  or 
woollen?  cost  $5.00  or  $( 0.00?  And  is  the  agreement  fulfilled  if  an  Indian  who 
weighs  three  hundred  pounds  is  forced  to  go  off  with  a  pair  of  trousers  made  for  a 
man  who  weighs  a  hundred  ?  and  a  coat  suited  to  a  man  who  weighs  two  hundred  ? 
Those  who  have  witnessed  what  is  called  "  an  issue  "  have  seen  strange  misfits. 

The  evils  which  cash  payments  are  generally  thought  open  to  would  be  removed 
if  the  payments  were  made,  not  annually  in  one  Targe  sum,  to  chiefs  and  head 
men,  but  to  individuals  or  heads  of  families,  and  to  them  in  small  amounts 
monthly  or  quarterly.  Foolish  expenditures,  of  course,  would  be  made  at  firsL 
We  all  spend  money  foolishly  at  first ;  but  the  Indian,  like  other  immature  per- 
sons, would,  by  using  money,  learn  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Welsh. —  It  is  very  important  that  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  be  aroused  and  guided  to  e£Fect 
definite  results.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  Executive  and 
upon  Congress  that  the  work  for  the  Indians  must  be  helped  forward. 
This  has  been  our  object,  and  this  has  been  our  general  method  of 
work.  The  discussion,  as  it  is  centred  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  in 
this  direction.  We  have  felt  that  the  most  important  branch  of  its 
work  is  Mr.  Painter's  work  in  Washington.  By  his  constant  visits  to 
reservations  and  his  knowledge  of  facts  he  has  been  able  to  effect 
very  great  results  in  legislation  and  with  the  Executive.  We  have 
circulated  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  our  pam- 
phlets in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  subject  has  been  presented 
in  churches  and  in  halls  throughout  the  country ;  and  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  forward  the  laws,  both  the  enactment  and  the 
execution  of  good  laws  for  the  Indians,  and  the  general  policy  advo- 
cated by  this  Conference.  I  will  simply  say  that  it  has  been  our 
policy  in  the  past,  and  shall  be  our  endeavor  in  the  future,  to  use  the 
admirable  suggestion  marked  out  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  by  some  means 
to  stimulate  the  newspapers  of  the  country  and  to  guide  public  senti- 
ment to  press  our  ideas  upon  Congress  and  the  Executive.  If  Dr. 
Abbott's  plan  is  carried  out,  no  society  in  the  country  will  be  more 
glad  than  the  Indian  Rights  Association  to  aid  in  that  great  work. 

A  paper  entitled  "  A  Phase  of  Progress  in  Indian  Education  "  was 
read  by  Superintendent  Coppock. 


A  PHASE  OF  PROGRESS  IN   INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

BY   BENJAMIN  S.   COPPOCK. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  early  explorations  of  this  country, 
the  red  man  was  found  to  inhabit  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  line.  As 
colonies  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  spreading  toward  the 
interior,  the  Indian  reluctantly  retreated.  As  he  was  driven  against 
the  mountain  barrier  furnished  by  the  Appalachian  system,  various 
expedients  were  used  to  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

In  some  places  the  red  hand  of  war  was  raised  against  him.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  peaceful  Quaker  and   Moravian  tried  to  live  as 
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neighbor  to  the  Indian,  intermingling  with  him  in  community.  In 
Virginia  some  effort  was  made  to  educate,  civilize,  and  citizenize  him. 
William  and  Mary's  college  was  founded  with  open  doors,  inviting 
him  to  its  instruction.  In  New  England  Dartmouth  college  was 
founded  and  endowed  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth.  In 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Fldrida  the  Indian  sturdily  held  his 
reservation  until  a  later  generation.  In  the  long  and  bitter  struggles 
for  the  possession  of  this  continent  between  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English  peoples,  the  Indian  for  three  centuries  was 
unfortunate  in  taking  the  weaker  side  and  going  down  in  defeat  with 
the  defeated.  The  single  exception  was  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York, 
siding  with  the  Americans ;  and  they  still  remain  on  their  reservations 
of  early  times. 

In  the  progress  of  States  and  the  march  of  civilization  breaking  over 
the  AUeghanies  the  Indian  has  gone  down  in  a  hopeless  struggle  to 
death,  or  has  yielded  his  possessory  right  in  the  land  which  he  has 
occupied,  to  take  up  some  such  right  in  other  lands  not  required  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  white  man.  The  more  powerful  tribes 
secured  a  treaty  and  land  patent  rights  to  reservations  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  land  occupied  by  many  other  tribes  became  valuable 
from  the  improvements  of  settlements  about  it;  and  the  Indian  rights 
thereto  have  been  relinquished  for  money  and  annuity  consideration, 
in  addition  to  another  piece  of  land  further  west. 

The  occupancy  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  has  made  this 
kind  of  disposal  of  the  Indian  at  the  approach  of  civilization  impos- 
sible. What  next?  Frontiersmen,  railway  magnates,  statesmen, 
philanthropists,  and  Indians  have  asked,  "  What  next  ? "  A  study  of 
maps  of  reservations,  of  titles  relinquished  and  acquired,  of  treaties 
made,  kept,  and  broken,  has  developed,  and  is  rapidly  developing,  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  balanced  in  justice,  tempered  with  philanthropy, 
and  urged  by  wisdom,  which  says  the  next  step  is,  off  the  reservation, 
on  to  the  homestead,  out  of  the  tribe,  into  civilization  and  citizenship, 
from  that  on  to  the  ballot  box,  the  neighborhood  church,  with  the  stir 
and  thrift  of  public  highways,  villages,  newspapers,  and  American 
ideas. 

In  the  progress  of  events  connected  with  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country  which  have  marked  the  conflicts  with  and 
removal  of  Indians,  including  the  many  treaties  made  with  them,  we 
find  that  the  Indians  have  yielded  the  most  of  their  domain  to  the 
incomer  from  across  the  water,  but  have  acquired  $30,203,900.52, 
invested  in  interest-bearing  funds,  and,  in  addition,  each  year  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  clothing  and  subsistence  supplies,  with  annual 
cash  stipulated  treaty  payments  and  certain  other  civilizing  agencies, 
such  as  schools,  blacksmiths  and  iron,  mills  and  millers,  and  other  aids 
to  instruction  in  the  white  man's  way  of  gaining  a  support.  When  we 
consider  the  amount  of  land  yet  held  and  the  annual  income  and 
support  afforded  the  Indian,  as  the  result  of  treaties,  he  need  not  be 
considered  poor.  Interest  on  funds  and  treaty  payments  afforded 
them  in  1891  the  handsome  income  toward  support  of  $1,511,244.21. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Indians,  enrolled  in  the  various  tribes  of 
our  country,  receive  no  direct  support  from  the  government;  and 
many  of  them  are  cultured  and  living  in  comfortable  homes,  while 
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only  57,000  receive  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  their  maintenance  from 
the  government. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  treaties,  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  of 
his  changed  surroundings,  his  ability  or  lack  of  ability  to  care  for 
himself,  has  led  many  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  in  the 
light  of  justice,  of  mercy,  to  the  struggling  weak,  to  keep  the  treaties 
in  their  form  :  moreover,  the  right  of  adjoining  settlements  and  in- 
gathering civilization  urge  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  intact  in 
perpetuity.  The  records  in  all  history  show  that  treaties  have  given 
place  to  subsequent  treaties.  Perhaps,  while  Great  Britain  has  any 
domain  in  the  New  World,  we  will  be  making  treaties  with  her.  One 
treaty  is  fulfilled  in  another.  So  with  our  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
The  spirit  and  final  justice  of  all  treaties  may,  perhaps,  well  and 
wisely  be  fulfilled  in  one  more  agreement,  which  may  declare  all  Indian 
tribes  wards  of  the  government,  incapable  of  making  war  or  treaties, 
and  securing  to  every  family  a  homestead  and  to  every  Indian  his 
pro  rata  of  tribal  funds  and  property,  disbanding  tribes  and  breaking 
reservations,  leaving  only  individuals  and  homesteads.  Then  take 
his  children  by  compulsion  and  educate  them,  make  them  American 
citizens,  and  leave  them  with  the  same  duties,  privileges,  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  same  honors  and  opportunities,  of  every  other  land- 
holder and  citizen. 

The  trend  of  events  has  been  in  this  direction :  the  elements  of  the 
problem  have  been  not  only  Indians  with  an  extensive  domain  and 
States  with  outreaching  settlements,  but  modifying  influences  among 
the  Indians  themselves.  The  army,  the  trading-posts,  the  missionary, 
the  written  language,  the  "squaw-man,"  the  half-breed  children,  the 
frontiersman,  the  lack  of  game,  the  ingress  of  railroads,  the  training 
of  children  in  school,  have  all  helped  to  modify  the  practical  question 
of  Indians  being  longer  Indians  among  us.  I  may  consider  briefly 
the  educational  side  of  civilizing  influences,  as  made  effective  through 
the  government  schools. 

In  colonial  times  Congress  made  appropriations  for  the  education 
of  Indians  at  Dr.  Wheelock's  school,  now  Dartmouth  College :  the 
next  Congress  (1776)  provided  for  ministers  and  schoolmasters  to 
live  among  the  Indians.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  followed.  The 
Indians  took  side  against  the  colonists.  The  work  of  missionaries 
and  schools  ceased.  The  hand  of  war  rested  heavily  upon  the  red 
man  as  well  as  the  white  man.  With  the  loss  of  the  British  cause 
the  natives  lost  almost  everything  except  engendered  feelings  of 
bitterness,  distrust,  and  hatred. 

Indian  education  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  as  we  now 
know  it,  had  its  first  appropriation  in  1870.  Previous  to  this  time  all 
schools  were  supported  by  treaty  funds.  Not  to  exceed  $20,000  per 
year  were  used  for  educational  purposes  from  1870  up  to  1877,  when 
$30,000  was  appropriated,  followed  by  $60,000  in  1878,  $75,000  for 
1879  and  1880.  In  188 1,  or  twelve  years  ago,  only  $85,000  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  from  general  funds,  for  the  education  of 
the  Indian  youth  in  the  United  States. 

The  appropriation  has  steadily  increased  by  $200,000  to  $300,000 
a  year,  until  we  had  in  189 1  the  respectable  sum  of  $1,842,770  for 
educational  work.     A  large  per  cent,  of  this  was  used  in  the  purchase 
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of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  purchase  of  stock,  repair  and  equip- 
ment  of  old  buildings,  and  assumes  more  the  form  of  an  investment 
than  of  an  expenditure. 

Fifty-four,  the  number  of  day  schools  in  1882,  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  1892,  while  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  raised  from  1,311  in  1882  to  3,745  in  1892.  The  seventy-one 
boarding  schools,  with  average  attendance  of  2,755  ^^  1882,  is  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  schools  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  12,442.  The  attendance  at  all  schools,  day  and  boarding, 
ten  years  ago  (1883),  was  4,042  ;  and  the  total  average  attendance  last 
year  was  14,968.  This  includes  both  government  and  contract 
schools,  the  latter  of  which  takes  more  than  one-third  of  the  number. 
The  two  training  schools  in  operation  ten  years  ago  have  been  in- 
creased to  twenty,  with  an  average  attendance  last  year  of  2,980 
pupils. 

A  view  of  the  past  gives  interesting  help  in  a  study  of  present  con- 
ditions and  future  needs.  In  a  few  remarks  I  will  confine  myself  to 
Oklahoma,  or  the  old  Indian  Territory,  which  includes  the  Indians 
of  that  region  except  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

This  vast  country,  this  promise  of  a  future  State,  is  a  converging 
point  for  the  conflicting  energies  of  the  restless,  indomitable,  heroic 
frontiersman.  As  I  write,  I  see  from  my  window  at  booth  number 
nine,  by  the  school  farm,  sixteen  thousand  home-seekers.  This  new 
country  gets  also  the  releases  of  penitentiaries,  the  deliveries  of  jails, 
the  uncaught  outlaws  from  many  States.  The  more  thrifty  Indian 
has  his  horses,  his  harness,  his  property  stolen. 

As  by  magic  the  thousands  come,  as  by  magic  the  Indians  by 
agreements  have  taken  allotments  and  sold  their  surplus  lands.  Mill- 
ions of  acres  have  been  relinquished.  Old  reservations  are  no  more. 
The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  the 
Caddoes  and  Wichitas,  the  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies,  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  the  lowas  and  Kickapoos,  the  Pawnees  and  Tonkawas, 
have  recently  taken,  or  agreed  to  take,  their  lands  in  severalty ;  and 
their  surplus  land  has  or  will  become  part  of  the  public  domain,  and 
by  homesteading  will,  with  the  Cherokee  outlet,  become  the  posses- 
sion of  American  citizens. 

The  red,  the  black,  and  the  white  man  are  thrown  together.  In  a 
sense,  each  are  in  settlements  neighbors  of  each  other.  In  most 
instances,  the  Indians  have  selected  the  best  lands  as  to  soil,  water, 
and  timber.  Those  who  seem  prepared  for  allotment  stay  on  their 
own  land  and  make  more  or  less  effort  at  improvement,  while  others 
live  in  tents,  move  about,  depend  on  issues,  annuities,  money  pay- 
ments, and  begging  for  a  living.  Many  white  people  in  these  com- 
munities subsist  practically  without  work.  They  will  divide  with  the 
Indian  as  long  as  the  Indian  has  anything  to  divide.  The  lower 
classes  of  Indians  and  whites  become  partners  or  companions  in 
gambling,  drinking,  loafing,  and  subsisting  without  work  and  without 
thought  or  care  for  the  future. 

A  natural  question  is,  Are  the  allotments  to  Indians  and  opening 
of  reservations  proving  a  success  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  notice  a  sad 
lack  of  honesty  and  much  demoralization  among  white  people.  With 
thousands  of  honest  settlers   there  is  a  vast  crowd  of  professional 
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"home-seekers"  that  have  been  and  will  be  in  each  grand  rush. 
They  are  a  blight  on  a  community.  They  like  to  live  in  wagons  or 
tents  and  move  about.  One  man  remarked  the  other  day  that  Jane 
(his  daughter)  ought  to  get  a  home,  for  she  had  been  in  seven  races 
for  land.  I  suppose  she  will  race  until  the  last  reservation  is  opened 
for  settlement. 

I  think  many  Indians  are  like  these  white  people :  allotments  or 
anything  else  is  a  failure  for  them.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  give 
them  allotments,  and  let  them  work  or  drift.  Of  course,  they  will 
drift.  The  fittest  and  the  meanest  will  survive.  The  next  class 
above  these  rent  their  claims  to  a  white  man.  And  this  year,  espe- 
cially among  the  Kiowas,  the  white  renter  often  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  Indian, —  lives  in  a  tent,  and  don't  know  how;  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  tenant  white  man's  family  is  idle,  unkempt,  filthy,  com- 
pared with  the  tidy  tepee  of  the  landlord  Indian.  Another  class  of 
Indians  are  looking  into  the  future.  They  send  their  children  to 
school,  they  farm,  they  raise  gardens,  they  keep  stock,  they  work, 
Xhey  husband  their  resources,  and  they  make  an  honest  and  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  take  care  of  themselves.  These  can  be  helped. 
By  the  aid  of  their  children  they  can  be  saved,  and  their  children  can 
be  taught  (many  of  them)  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  our  work  at  Chilocco  everything  bends  to  home-building.  Our 
pupils  are  from  tribes  who  have  taken  allotments.  I  make  vigorous 
effort  to  attach  them  to  their  future  homes.  They  are  all  promised 
from  our  nursery  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees,  and 
grape-vines,  when  they  are  ready  for  them.  Pupils  are  encouraged 
to  use  their  money  in  fencing  and  in  breaking  up  a  few  acres  of 
prairie.  Older  boys  are  sent  out  at  needed  times  to  look  after  their 
work,  to  plough  their  land  and  to  sow  wheat,  to  make  hay,  and  to 
build  fences.  Their  outings  help  them  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
stimulate  their  relatives  in  work ;  and  then  the  boys  return  to  school 
for  additional  aid  and  training.  With  the  co-operation  of  Indian 
agents,  Chilocco  ought  to  follow  up  its  pupils,  and  carry  its  spirit  and 
methods  and  helpfulness  upon  the  allotment  and  into  the  homes  they 
make,  enabling  a  goodly  per  cent,  of  them  to  become  industrious, 
self-supporting  citizens. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  classes  of  Indians  and  all  conditions  of  the 
country  and  people,  what  can  be  done  ?  First,  use  present  facilities 
and  agencies  to  fit  all  Indians  for  allotment;  second,  keep  and  get 
government  employees  who  are  thoroughly  civilized,  not  changing  too 
often ;  third,  let  interested  families  with  a  missionary  spirit,  who  can 
stand  the  downward  strain  of  the  frontier,  take  homes  in  Indian  com- 
munities and  earn  a  living  while  helping  to  develop  the  community, 
without  trying  to  do  loo  much  except  by  example ;  fourth,  do  some- 
thing, be  quick,  move,  the  frontier  is  not  leisurely  waiting. 

General  T.  J.  Morgan  reported  that  a  home  has  been  established 
near  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  A  lady  has  given  $750  to  build  a  chapel. 
A  society  has  built  a  residence,  and  pays  the  salary  of  a  man  and 
wife.     Another  society  supports  two  ladies. 

A  paper  on  "Indian  Depredation  Claims,"  by  General  Colby, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Garrett. 
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INDIAN   DEPREDATION    CLAIMS. 

BY   GENERAL    L.    W.    COLBY. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentkmeriy — The  history  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  depredations  commences 
almost  with  the  existence  of  the  nation,  and  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  earlier  laws  is  deemed  valuable  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
present  statute. 

The  first  remedial  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  May  19,  1796. 
The  general  object  of  this  act,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  was  to  pro- 
mote trade  and  commerce  between  the  States  and  the  different  Ind- 
ian tribes,  and  preserve  peace  upon  the  frontier.  It  provides,  how- 
ever, among  other  things,  a  remedy  for  depredations  committed  by 
Indians  upon  the  whites,  and  by  whites  upon  the  Indians.  The  Four- 
teenth Section  contains  a  provision,  in  substance,  that,  if  any  Indian 
or  Indians  belonging  to  any  tribe  in  amity  with  the  United  States 
should  come  across  the  boundary  line  in  any  State  or  Territory,  and 
there  steal  or  destroy  property  belonging  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant, 
or  commit  any  murder,  violence,  or  outrage,  that  application  should 
be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  for  satisfaction,  and  that  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  purpose  should  be  deducted,  upon  due  proof  of 
the  amount  of  damage,  out  of  the  annual  stipend  which  the  United 
States  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  tribe  to  which  the  offenders  belonged, 
the  government  in  each  instance  guaranteeing  to  the  party  injured 
an  eventual  indemnification,  providing  the  injured  party  should  not 
violate  the  requirements  of  such  act  by  seeking  private  satisfaction  or 
revenge. 

The  next  Congressional  legislation  upon  this  subject  was  an  act 
approved  March  3,  1799,  which  was  but  a  re-enactment  of  the  former 
statute  with  some  minor  changes. 

The  act  of  March  30,  1802,  reduced  the  time  for  making  satisfac- 
tion from  eighteen  months  to  one  year,  changed  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  some  other  respects,  but  left  the  section  applicable  to  Indian 
depredation  claims  substantially  the  same  as  under  the  prior  law. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1834,  extended  the  remedy  to  depredations 
committed  within  the  Indian  country,  retained  the  guarantee  by  the 
United  States  to  the  party  injured  of  eventual  indemnification,  but 
limited  the  time  within  which  the  claim  was  to  be  presented  to  three 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  injury.  It  also  contained  a  pro- 
vbion  that,  in  case  no  annuity  should  be  payable  to  such  Indian  tribe 
or  nation,  the  amount  of  the  claims  should  be  paid  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

By  a  Congressional  act  approved  Feb.  28,  1859,  so  much  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1834,  as  provided  that  the  United  States  should  make 
indemnification  out  of  the  Treasury  for  depredations  committed  by 
Indians,  was  repealed,  providing,  however,  that  the  same  should  not 
be  construed  so  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  Indians  to  make 
indemnification  out  of  their  annuities. 

On  July  15,  1870,  Congress  passed  a  general  law  that  no  part  of 
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the  appropriations  made  to  pay  annuities  due  to  or  to  be  expended 
for  the  care  and  benefit  of  any  tribe  of  Indians  named  therein  should 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  claim  for  Indian  depredations,  and 
that  no  claim  of  that  character  should  thereafter  be  paid  without 
special  appropriation  therefor  being  made  by  Congress. 

By  the  act  of  May  29,  1872,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  presentation  of  claims  arising  under 
existing  laws  or  treaty  stipulations  for  compensation  for  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  the  degree  and  character  of  the  evidence  necessary  to 
support  such  claims.  He  was  also  required  to  investigate  such 
claims,  and  report  to  Congress  at  each  session  thereof  the  nature, 
character,  and  amount  thereof,  whether  allowed  by  him  or  not,  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  action  was  based. 

An  act  approved  March  3,  1885,  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  certain  Indian  depredation  claims,  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  expending  said  sum,  to  cause  a  complete  list  of  all 
claims  filed  in  the  Interior  Department  which  had  been  approved  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  remained  unpaid  ;  and,  also,  of  all  such  claims  as 
were  pending  and  not  yet  examined,  on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  depredations  chargeable  against  any  tribe  of  Indians  by 
reason  of  any  treaty  between  such  tribe  and  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  claimants,  the  date  of  the  alleged 
depredation,  by  what  tribe  committed,  the  date  of  the  examination 
and  approval,  with  a  reference  to  the  date  and  clause  of  the  treaty 
creating  the  obligation  for  payment,  to  be  made  and  presented  to 
Congress  at  its  next  regular  session  thereafter.  And  the  Secretary  was 
empowered,  before  making  such  report,  to  cause  such  additional  inves- 
tigation to  be  made  and  proofs  to  be  taken  as  he  might  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  all  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  and  by  what  tribe  such  depredations  were 
committed.  His  report  was  also  required  to  include  his  determina- 
tion upon  each  claim,  together  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  testimony  of  each,  and  also  what  funds  were  then 
existing  or  to  be  derived,  by  reason  of  treaty  or  other  obligation,  out 
of  which  the  same  should  be  paid. 

By  an  act  approved  May  15,  1886,  Congress  appropriated  $20,000 
for  continuing  the  investigation  and  examination  of  the  Indian  depre- 
dation claims  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  but  required 
that  the  examination  and  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  include  claims,  if  any,  barred  by  the  statute  of  June  30,  1834, 
such  fact  to  be  stated  in  the  report. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1887,  upon  this  subject  was  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  for  continuing  the  investigation  and  examination  of  the 
Indian  depredation  claims  originally  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1885,  upon  the  same  provisions  and  restrictions  as  the  act 
next  preceding. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the  Congressional  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  Indian  depredation  claims  prior  to  the  act.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  examination  and  investigation  of  such  claims 
was  confined  to  the  executive  departments  of  the  government.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  findings  and  allowances,  investigations,  and  the 
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taking  of  proofs ;  but  there  was  no  real  judicial  determination  of  the 
matters  to  be  considered,  and  no  authority  for  the  entry  of  judgments. 
The  awards  or  allowances  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  other 
officers,  were  not  binding  upon  the  claimants,  the  Indian  tribes,  or 
Congress. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
judication and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations," 
makes  a  radical  change  in  the  laws  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  depre- 
dations, especially  in  regard  to  the  remedies,  and  is  a  departure  from 
all  preceding  Congressional  action.  This  act  confers  upon  a  branch 
of  the  Judiciary  Department,  the  Court  of  Claims,  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  inquire  into,  and  finally  adjudicate,  all  claims  for  Indian 
depredations  of  the  following  classes,  namely  :  — 

First, —  All  claims  for  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
taken  or  destroyed  by  Indians  belonging  to  any  band,  tribe,  or  nation 
in  amity  with  the  United  States,  without  just  cause  or  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  agent  in  charge,  and  not  .returned 
or  paid  for. 

Second, —  All  cases  for  Indian  depredations  which  have  been  ex- 
amined and  allowed  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Third, —  All  such  cases  for  Indian  depredations  as  were  authorized 
to  be  examined  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  or  the  subsequent 
acts. 

Fourth. —  All  just  offsets  and  counter-claims  to  any  claim  of  either 
of  the  preceding  classes  which  may  be  before  such  court  for  deter- 
mination. 

Section  2  of  this  act  provides  that  all  questions  of  limitations  as  to 
time  and  manner  of  presenting  claims  are  waived,  and  that  no  claim 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  because  of  not 
having  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  other 
officer  or  department  of  the  government :  provided,  however,  that  no 
claim  accruing  prior  to  July  i,  1865,  shall  be  considered  by  the  court, 
unless  the  claim  shall  have  been  allowed,  had  been  or  was  pending 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  Congress,  or  before  any  superintendent,  agent,  sub-agent,  or  com- 
missioner authorized  under  any  act  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  such 
claims. 

Section  4  provides  for  service  of  the  petition  of  claimant  upon  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  is  imposed  the 
duty  of  appearing  and  defending  the  interests  of  the  government  and 
Indians  in  the  suit.  It  provides  that  any  Indians  interested  in  the 
proceedings  may  appear  and  defend  by  an  attorney  employed  by  them 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  also 
provides  that  all  unpaid  claims  which  had  theretofore  been  examined, 
approved,  and  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1885,  or  subsequent  Indian  appro- 
priation acts,  shall  have  priority  of  consideration  by  the  court,  and 
that  judgments  for  the  amounts  therein  found  due  shall  be  rendered, 
unless  either  the  claimant  or  the  United  Stales  shall  elect  to  reopen 
the  case  and  try  the  same  before  the  court,  in  which  event  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case  given  by  the  witnesses  and  the  documentary  evi- 
dence, including  reports  of  department  agents  therein,  may  be  read 
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as  depositions  and  proofs,  and  the  party  electing  to  reopen  the  case 
shall  assume  the  burden  of  proof. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  court  shall  determine  in  each  case 
the  value  of  the  property  taken  or  destroyed  at  the  time  and  place 
of  its  loss  or  destruction,  and,  if  possible,  the  tribe  of  Indians  by 
whom  the  wrong  was  committed,  and  shall  render  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  claimants  against  the  United  States,  and  against  the  tribe  of 
Indians  committing  the  wrong,  when  such  can  be  identified. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  amount  of  any  judgment  so  rendered 
against  any  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be  charged  up  against  such  tribe, 
and  be  deducted  and  paid  in  the  following  manner :  — 

First, —  From  annuities  due  said  tribe  from  the  United  States. 

Second, —  If  no  annuities  are  due  or  payable,  then  from  any  other 
funds  due  said  tribe  from  the  United  States,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
their  lands  or  otherwise. 

Third. —  If  no  such  funds  are  due  or  available,  then  from  any  ap- 
propriation for  the  benefit  of  such  tribe,  other  than  appropriations  for 
their  current  and  necessary  support,  subsistence,  and  education. 

Fourth, —  If  no  such  annuity,  fund,  or  appropriation  is  due  or  avail- 
able, then  the  amount  of  the  judgment  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Provided,  that  any  amount  so  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  shall  remain  a  charge  against  such  tribe,  and  be  de- 
ducted from  any  annuity,  fund,  or  appropriation  before  designated 
which  may  hereafter  become  due  from  the  United  States  to  such 
tribe. 

Section  7  contains  the  provision  that  all  judgments  of  said  court 
shall  be  a  final  determination  of  the  causes  decided  and  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  parties  thereto,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
questioned,  unless  a  new  trial  or  rehearing  shall  be  granted  by  said 
court  or  the  judgments  reversed  or  modified  upon  appeal. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  investigation  and  examination  in  the 
Interior  Department,  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  Indian  depredation  claims,  shall  cease  upon  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act. 

This  act  of  March  3,  189 1,  does  not  apparently  create  new  rights 
or  causes  of  action  to  claimants  for  Indian  depredations,  but  changes 
the  remedy  and  the  venue,  and  provides  a  new  and  different  forum. 
It  requires  a  judicial  investigation  and  judgment  rather  than  a  depart- 
mental examination  and  finding,  as  in  the  former  legislation.  The 
laws  entitling  claimants  to  relief  or  giving  them  a  cause  of  action 
are  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  Congress  prior  to  the  statute  of  March 
3,  1891 ;  and  the  claims  are  those  arising  from  depredations  com- 
mitted from  time  to  time  since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  upon  the 
subject.  May  19,  1796. 

The  properly  for  the  taking  or  destruction  of  which  actions  have 
been  commenced  varies  with  the  times  and  localities  in  which  the 
depredations  occurred,  and  these  cases  afford  a  very  interesting  field 
for  research  to  attorneys  engaged  in  the  litigation.  Suits  have  been 
brought  for  the  loss  of  husbands,  wives,  slaves,  steamboats,  mills, 
gold  coin,  bank  of  England  notes,  dwelling-houses,  fences,  a  head 
of  hair,  a  sky-blue  horse,  a  mouse-colored  mule,  stock  of  all  kinds. 
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machinery,  household  goods, —  in  fact,  nearly  everything  produced 
by  nature  or  art  during  the  century  of  our  nation's  progress. 

The  actions  brought  under  this  law,  both  in  numbers  and  amounts 
involved,  compose  the  most  important  class  of  cases  over  which  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  been  given  jurisdiction.  Up  to  Aug.  i,  1893, 
there  had  been  9,706  suits  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
damages. arising  from  Indian  depredations;  and  in  these  the  aggre- 
gate amount  claimed  is  $37»533,374.iS.  There  have  been  judgments 
rendered  in  and  a  final  disposition  had  of  751  of  such  actions,  in 
453  of  which  the  judgments  were  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  and  in 
298  of  which  judgments  were  in  favor  of  the  government  and  the 
Indians.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  judgments  in  favor  of  claim- 
ants is  $931,39 1.45  :  in  these  the  amounts  of  the  original  claims  aggre- 
gate $1,707,938.50.  The  original  claims  in  the  298  actions  in  which 
judgments  have  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendants  aggregate 
$1,385,247.90. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  original  claims  for  Indian  depredations 
which  have  been  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1891,  aggregate  $3,093,186.40,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  such  claims  so  adjudicated  and  the  amount 
of  the  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants  is  $2,161,794.95. 

The  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants  in  Indian  depreda- 
tion cases  prior  to  July  i,  1892,  aggregate  $479,067.62.  Of  these 
judgments  the  amount  of  $815  was  chargeable  against  the  Osage 
Indians,  and  was  paid  directly  from  the  funds  of  such  tribe  without 
special  Congressional  action  being  had.  Provision  was  made  by 
Congress,  by  an  appropriation  of  $478,252.62,  for  the  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  judgments  which  had  been  rendered  prior  to 
July  I,  1892. 

The  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants  in  Indian  depreda- 
tion cases  since  July  i,  1892,  aggregate  $452,323.83 ;  and  for  the 
payment  of  these  no  appropriation  has  yet  been  made  by  Congress. 

The  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants,  with  the  exception 
of  eight  cases,  are  upon  claims  which  have  been  examined,  approved, 
and  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  1885,  or  other  Indian  depredation  acts.  These  were  actions,  with 
few  exceptions,  entitled  to  priority  of  consideration  by  the  court 
under  Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  189 1 ;  and  the  claimants  were 
entitled  to  judgment  for  the  amount  therein  found  due,  unless  either 
the  claimants  or  the  United  States  elected  to  reopen  the  case. 

The  judgments  in  favor  of  the  defence  represent  in  many  instances 
distinct  classes  of  claims,  and  are  really  adjudications  in  certain  test 
cases  selected  for  the  purpose  of  judicially  settling  the  question  ap- 
plicable to  such  classes.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  deci- 
sions, some  of  the  classes  may  be  mentioned. 

The  following  six  cases  brought  against  the  Bannock  and  Pi-Ute 
tribes  of  Indians  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence.  The 
decisions  therein  are  directly  applicable  to  more  than  two  hundred 
cases  still  pending,  which  involve  nearly  two  million  dollars.  They 
are  also  applicable  to  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  Bannock  Indian 
War  for  depredations  committed  by  the  Bannock,  Pi-Ute,  Snake,  or 
other  tribes  of  Indians  engaged  in  the  hostilities  of  1878,  in  Idaho, 
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Oregon,   and  adjoining  States,   commonly  known  as  the   Bannock 
Indian  War :  — 

No.  3104,  John  Dixon. 

No.  3105,  Marks  and  Wollenberg. 

No.  3106,  Stilley  Riddle. 

No.  3107,  Ann  Short. 

No.  3622,  J.  R.  and  Enos  Dixon. 

No.  6568,  Henry  C.  Wilson. 

The  cases  of  M.  B.  Welborn,  administrator,  No.  3584,  and  Sam- 
uel C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  administrator.  No.  3 141,  two  cases  against  the 
Creek  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians,  have  been  decided  by  the  court 
in  favor  of  the  defence.  These  decisions  are  directly  applicable  to 
163  suits  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  well  as  to  each  of  the 
1,003  claims,  aggregating  $1,272,722.20,  examined  by  the  Creek 
Commission  for  depredations  occurring  during  the  Indian  hostilities 
of  1836  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  generally  known  as  the 
Creek  War  of  1836.  # 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence  in  the 
action  of  Jesse  L.  Adams,  No.  14 16,  brought  against  the  Pitt  River 
tribe  or  band  of  Indians  for  depredations  committed  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia in  1858.  This  decision  is  directly  applicable  to  some  twenty 
cases  of  like  character  still  pending,  and  also  to  all  other  actions 
brought  against  the  Pitt  River  tribe  and  other  Indians  for  depreda- 
tions committed  in  that  section  of  the  United  States  during  the  hos- 
tilities of  1858. 

The  case  of  James  S.  Valk,  coexecutor,  etc..  No.  475,  brought  for 
depredations  committed  by  the  Rogue  River  tribe  of  Indians  in  Ore- 
gon, in  1856,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence.  The  deci- 
sion therein  is  directly  applicable  to  several  hundred  cases  pending 
in  the  court  for  losses  that  occurred  during  the  general  Indian  war 
of  1855-56,  in  which  not  only  the  Rogue  River,  but  the  Umpqua, 
Klickitat,  Yakima,  Cow  Creek,  Shasta,  and  other  tribes  were  en- 
gaged in  a  general  uprising  against  the  whites,  which  extended  from 
California  to  Puget  Sound.  Not  only  so,  but  the  decision  on  the 
shbject  of  citizenship  is  applicable  to  many  thousand  cases  brought 
under  the  first  class,  defined  in  Section  i  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
189 1.  The  question  of  citizenship  as  an  essential  requisite  to  claim- 
ants' recovery  has  also  been  decided  by  the  court  in  the  cases  of 
Soren  Anderson,  No.  5355,  and  Hosford  and  Gagnon-,  Nos.  3912 
and  3913. 

Briefs  and  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  government  and  Indians 
have  also  been  prepared  and  filed  in  other  cases,  representing  distinct 
classes  of  claims,  which  have  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  court, 
but  which  from  their  importance  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. The  following  have  been  selected  as  test  cases  from  2,940 
claims,  aggregating  $2,458,795.16,  arising  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  Medawakanton,  and  Wahpakoota  bands  or 
tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  in  the  year  1862  :  — 

No.  3856,  Matthew  Wright. 

No.  3683,  Abner  M.  Darling,  administrator. 

No.  4476,  Jerome  J.  Getty. 
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The  following  were  selected  as  test  cases  from  73  claims 
arising  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Rogue  River  tribe  of  Indians 
in  Oregon,  known  as  the  Rogue  River  Indian  War  of  1853,  on 
which  $15,000  was  paid  to  claimants  upon  the  awards  of  the  Rogue 
River  Commission,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Ind- 
ians entered  into  Sept.  10,  1853  :  — 

No.  964,  Edward  B.  Myer,  administrator  of  John  Anderson. 
No.  277,  Edward  B.  Myer,  administrator  of  Thomas  Frizzell. 
No.  272,  Edward  B.  Myer,  administrator  of  Pleasant  W.  Stow. 
No.  1420,  Elizabeth  Ross,  administrator  of  John  K  Ross. 

The  cases  of  Alvin  C.  Leighton,  Nos.  817-822,  involve  not  only  the 
settlement  of  important  questions  bearing  on  the  opening  of  allowed 
cases  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  former  Congressional  acts, 
but  are  also  types  of  numerous  claims  against  the  confederated  tribes 
of  Sioux  Indians  for  losses  arising  during  general  Indian  hostilities 
from  1865  to  1868  in  Wyoming,  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 

The  decision  of  the  case  of  George  H.  Giddings,  No.  3873,  re- 
quires a  construction  of  the  act  of  March  3,  189 1,  upon  the  statute 
of  limitations.  It  is  an  action  in  which  judgment  is  asked  for  over 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  it  is  also  important  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  many  other  claims  arising  from  hostilities  of  the  Apaches, 
Navajoes,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  occurring  from  1855  to  1862 
in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

The  case  of  James  Martin,  administrator  of  Frank  McCoy,  No. 
3616,  is  for  depredations  committed  in  Idaho  and  Oregon  in  1866. 
The  claim  is  against  the  Snake  tribe  of  Indians ;  and  the  decision 
therein  will  be  applicable,  not  only  to  suits  brought  against  such 
tribe ;  but  also  to  those  brought  against  other  Indian  tribes  in  that 
locality  during  the  time  mentioned. 

The  case  of  Joseph  Loranger,  administrator.  No.  7931,  is  one  of  a 
number  of  claims  for  losses  occurring  in  18 12  and  1813  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  allied 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  war  with  the  United  States.  The  de- 
cision of  this  action  involves  not  only  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
the  government  for  the  loss  of  private  property  taken  by  the  public 
enemy  in  time  of  war,  but  also  the  question  of  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  res  adjudicata  to  the  findings  and  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  Indian  depredation  cases  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891. 

The  case  of  L.  D.  Philbrook,  No.  1559,  is  one  of  a  number  pend- 
ing against  the  Blood  and  Piegan  tribes  of  Indians  for  depredations 
committed  in  Montana  by  members  of  Indian  tribes  domiciled  in  the 
British  possessions.  The  case  of  Lewis  I.  F.  laeger,  No.  1108,  is 
for  depredations  committed  by  the  Yuma  tribe  of  Indians  in  Lower 
California,  outside  of  the  Territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  of  the  citizenship  of  Mexican  Indians,  who  became  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
and  of  their  tribal  liabilities,  is  also  involved  in  the  latter  case. 

The  following  have  been  briefed  and  argued  as  test  cases,  se- 
lected from  a  number  of  claims  for  depredations  committed  by  mem- 
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bers  of  Chief  Joseph's  band  of  non-treaty  Nez-perc^  Indians  during 
the  Nez-percd  War  of  1877  in  Idaho  and  Montana  :  — 

No.  933,  Wm.  M.  Wolverton,  administrator. 

No.  281 1,  Stone  and  Roush. 

No.  6010,  Shoup  and  Glendenning. 

The  cases  of  the  North  western  Stage,  Transportation,  and  Ex- 
press Company,  Nos.  1 068-1 074,  involve  the  question  of  the  right  of 
recovery  and  the  citizenship  of  a  corporation  organized  under  State 
law. 

The  cases  of  Amanda  M.  Fletcher  Cook  et  al,^  No.  5072,  and 
Lewis  B.  Gillett  et  al,^  No.  2346,  require,  among  other  things,  a  con- 
struction of  Section  1086  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  corrupt  practice,  or  attempts  to  practise  fraud 
against  the  United  States  in  the  proof,  statement,  establishment,  or 
allowance  of  any  claim  for  Indian  depredations  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  189 1,  or  prior  acu  of  Congress.  In  the  former  case,  claim- 
ant asks  judgment  for  $106,295. 

Upon  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  the  foregoing  test  cases  depends 
the  liability  of  the  government  to  respond  in  damages  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  each  of 
the  actions  named  the  legal  principles  announced  by  the  court  in 
other  cases  already  determined  will  relieve  the  government  and 
Indians  from  all  liability  in  these  several  classes  of  claims. 

In  the  following  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence,  claimants' 
counsel  have  given  notice  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  filed  motions  for  new  trials  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  :  — 

M.  B.  Welborn  and  others  against  the  Creeks;  John  Dixon  and 
others  against  the  Bannock  and  Pi-Utes;  James  S.  Valk  against  the 
Rogue  River  Indians ;  and  Penny  and  son  against  the  Sioux. 

In  the  case  of  Joshua  Gorham,  No.  4514,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes  of  Indians,  involving 
the  liability  of  the  government  for  depredations  committed  in  the 
winter  of  1866  in  Texas,  a  dismissal  was  entered  against  the  defend- 
ant tribes  of  Indians,  but  judgment  rendered  against  the  govern- 
ment. A  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Court  of  Claims  has  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  the  case  is  waiting  argument 
thereon  at  the  next  term  of  court. 

The  appropriations  provided  by  Congress  for  the  defence  of  this 
class  of  actions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  were 
$25,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  $35,000.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  only  $22,500. 

An  examination  of  the  act  of  March  3,  189 1,  to  provide  for  the 
adjudication  and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations, 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  service  of 
process  upon  the  defendant  tribes  of  Indians,  the  only  service  con- 
templated being  upon  the  Attorney-General,  although  the  law  provides 
for  the  entry  of  judgment  against  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  payment  of  such  judgment  out  of  the  tribal  funds. 
There  are  grave  questions  which  arise  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  part  of  the  law.    The  authority  of  Congress  to  confer  upon  the 
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Court  of  Claims  power  to  render  a  personal  judgment  against  any 
tribe,  band,  or  nation  of  Indians,  even  with  service  of  process,  is 
questioned  by  many  lawyers.  The  legal  effect  of  such  judgments, 
rendered  without  service  of  process,  upon  the  tribal  funds,  has  not 
yet  been  judicially  determined.  It  would  seem  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  prohibits  a  person  from  being  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  should  be 
held  as  applicable  to  Indians;  and  this  important  question  will  have 
to  be  determined  in  the  final  settlements  had  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  moneys  and  trust  funds 
held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  was  decided  by  Judge 
Deady,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Nebraska,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  ex  reL  Standing  Bear  v,  George 
Crook,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
word  "  person  "  in  the  Constitution  means  human  being,  and  that  the 
Indian  is  a  person.  I'his  express  guarantee  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  nation  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  Indian  as  the  white  man ; 
and,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  announced 
in  all  courts  and  all  countries,  a  judgment  without  service  of  process 
upon  the  person  charged  is  absolutely  void  and  of  no  force. 

Where  there  are  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indian  tribes  which 
authorize  the  payment  of  claims  for  depredations  committed,  doubt- 
less the  government,  without  any  judicial  determination,  might  be 
authorized  to  pay  the  claims,  and  charge  them  up  against  the  funds 
of  such  tribe ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Congress  has  the  power, 
without  the  authority  of  such  treaties,  to  pass  a  valid  law,  making  the 
funds  of  the  tribe  liable  for  the  depredations  committed  by  individ- 
ual members  thereof.  In  no  case  should  judgments  be  charged  up 
against  the  trust  fund  of  the  Indians,  unless  expressly  authorized 
by  treaty.  Unless  clearly  stipulated  otherwise,  this  money  should 
be  left  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  Indians. 

Most  of  the  injuries  for  which  actions  are  brought  were  committed 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  generations  of  Indians,  and  it  seems 
peculiarly  unjust  to  them  that  their  funds  should  be  taken  to  pay  for 
the  misdoings  of  their  forefathers. 

The  government  should  carry  out  its  agreements  and  promises 
to  both  citizens  and  Indians  in  good  faith :  it  should  pay  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  all  persons  to  whom  it  promised  eventual  indemnitica- 
tion ;  but  it  should  only  charge  up  and  deduct  from  the  trust  funds  of 
the  Indians  claims  for  such  losses  as  are  clearly  authorized  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  treaties.  Where  there  is  no  provision  or  reser- 
vation in  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  money  to  be  taken  out  for 
losses  from  depredations,  such  action  should  never  be  had  by  any 
branch  of  the  government.  Good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  common  honesty,  prohibits  the  payment  of  this  class  of  claims 
out  of  the  trust  funds,  without  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Indians.  These  funds  have  been  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  sacred  stipulations  of  solemn  treaties,  to  be 
used  for  the  support,  education,  and  civilization  of  a  people  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  many  characteristics  worthy  of  preservation 
and  adoption  by  the  present  dominant  race.  National  good  faith 
will  not  permit  their  diversion  to  other  purposes,  and  the  adjudica- 
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lions  upon  legal  principles  administered  in  the  courts  for  centuries 
are  in  accord  with  the  Kquirements  of  good  faith.  Let  Congress 
legislate  for  Indians  as  it  does  for  white  men  ;  let  the  laws  for  all  be 
executed  alike;  let  our  courts  interpret  the  statutes  without  regard 
to  condition,  color,  or  race,  having  in  mind  the  rights  of  man  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  and  vouchsafed  by  the  eternal  principles 
of  natural  justice,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  law, —  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  arising  to  the  funds  sacredly  set  apart  for  the  educa- 
tion, civilization,  and  enlightenment  of  the  remaining  representatives 
of  the  former  noble  and  powerful  races  occupying  the  territory  now 
inhabited  by  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  world. 

An  address  on  Depredation  Claims  and  on  the  General  Prog- 
ress of  the  Laws  was  made  by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  Your  committee  have  asked  some  legal  opinions 
from  me;  and  if,  for  a  moment,  I  am  regarded  as  standing  in  the  rela- 
tion of  an  attorney,  let  me  say  what  a  pleasure  it  always  is  to  have 
clients  who  desire  nothing  but  justice. 

As  time  is  short,  let  me  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  of  Depreda- 
tion Claims.  Some  of  you  will  remember  that  five  or  six  years  ago  I 
suggested,  as  a  question  of  great  importance,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  twenty-three  or  more  millions  of  dollars  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  holds  as  trustee  for  those  various  tribes.  The  question  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  depends,  not  on  one  simple  trust  instru- 
ment that  can  be  read  in  five  minutes,  but  in  numerous  treaties  and 
provisions  of  statutes,  filling  volumes,  which  would  take  days  and 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  to  master,  and  then,  with  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  examination,  presenting  problems  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty could  finally  be  solved.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  one  broad 
sweep  of  the  pen.     It  must  be  attacked,  if  at  all,  in  detail. 

Let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  sacred ness  of  these  trust  funds.  That 
sentiment  is  very  dear  to  your  hearts.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express 
the  conviction  that,  while  the  funds  are  sacred  to  Indian  uses,  there  is 
not  this  sacred  ness  in  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
methods  of  applying  these  funds,  and  for  this  reason.  The  contract 
which  a  treaty  embodies  is  something  more  than  a  contract.  It  is  an 
arrangement  with  a  sovereign  power ;  and,  whatever  trust  that  power 
may  have  assumed  by  these  treaties  towards  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Indians,  that  is  only  a  smaller  fact  in  the  greater  fact  that 
the  nation  is  a  trustee  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  government  for 
the  whole  people,  for  the  Indians  and  all ;  and  the  generations  that 
are  past  could  not,  by  these  treaties,  make  the  government  part  with 
this  power  of  sovereignty  of  government  for  all  the  people,  Indians 
included.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  trust  which  the 
government  holds  for  all  the  people  with  the  trust  of  these  millions 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  to  be  applied  in  an- 
nuities and  rations,  is  not  to  insist  on  the  specific  applications  which 
are  inconsistent  with  good  government ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
apply  the  same  funds,  or  full  equivalents,  to  the  same  work  by  other 
and  better  methods  and  subject  to  the  right  and  duty  of  good  govern- 
ment.   We  must  apply  the  principles  of  equity  which  are,  of  course. 
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applied  every  day  in  regard  to  smaller  contracts.  The  contract  shall 
not  be  broken.  Its  object  shall  be  subserved.  The  funds  shall  be 
sacredly  applied.  But  if  times  have  changed,  and  the  situation  also, 
and  it  is  imprudent  to  apply  them  in  the  language  of  the  bond,  they 
shall  be  applied  in  some  other  way  that  answers  the  purpose,  or  the 
trustee  who  does  not  fulfil  it  to  the  letter  must  respond  in  damages, 
and  make  good  the  loss  wherever  he  departs  under  necessity  from 
the  terms  of  the  trust  in  respect  to  form. 

Now,  this  is  made  more  plain  when  we  say  that  those  who  contract 
with  the  government  contract  with  a  party  that  cannot  be  sued.  The 
government  may  grant  you  a  tract  of  land,  and  covenant  with  you  that 
you  and  your  assigns  shall  enjoy  it  exclusively  forever,  and  the  next 
year  it  may  come  and  take  by  right  of  eminent  domain  a  strip  right 
through  your  land,  notwithstanding  the  contract,  because  the  govern- 
ment is  not  merely  a  contracting  party,  but,  as  government,  has  the 
power  of  sovereignty  for  the  good,  not  only  of  yourself,  but  of  all  the 
people.  But  the  government  must  respond  in  damages,  and  make 
compensation  for  the  strip  of  land  which  it  has  granted  you  and  has 
taken  away. 

These  depredation  claims  began  in  1796,  almost  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  statutes  have  been  passed,  allowing  the  claims,  each 
successive  statute  —  there  are  ten  —  opening  the  door  a  little  wider. 
This  last  act  is  remarkable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  white  man's  claims  are  subject  to  no  limita- 
tion. If  a  white  man  or  woman  is  injured  in  a  railroad  accident  an 
action  for  recovery  of  damages  has  to  be  brought  within  one  or  two 
years.  This  act  lets  in  against  Indian  trust  funds  claims  that  are 
twenty,  twenty-five,  almost  thirty  years  old.  There  is  one  that  was 
presented  in  1838.  That  is  not  white  man's  justice.  It  is  not  the 
justice  we  get. 

President  Gates. —  You  do  not  mean  it  is  any  better  justice  than 
we  get,  but  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  It  is  better  for  the  claimant  but  not  so  good  for  the 
Indian. 

Now  let  us  revert  to  our  principle,  one  law  for  all. 

One  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  Business  Committee  is  here, 
whether  this  statute  should  not  be  amended.  For  nearly  all  the 
claims  of  white  men  upon  white  men,  or  Indians  upon  white  men, 
there  is  a  short  limitation.  Your  claim  must  be  presented  promptly, 
or  it  is  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  That  is  called  a  statute  of  repose. 
The  Indians  are  entitled  to  a  statute  of  repose,  if  any  one  is.  The 
courts  of  equity  have  a  way  of  putting  a  quietus  on  stale  claims.  The 
chancellor,  if  he  finds  an  old  claim  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  says, 
Why  was  not  this  presented  before  ?  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
is  enough  reason  to  decide  against  it.  The  statutes  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  prescribe  a  short  limitation,  or,  if  not,  at  least  so  that 
the  court  of  claims  should  be  required  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  equity 
to  stale  claims  upon  the  same  principles  as  against  claims  on  us. 

Out  of  the  claims  thus  far  examined,  more  than  half  have  been 
wholly  rejected ;  and  out  of  the  other  half  more  than  half  the  amount 
has  been  disallowed.  The  whole  amount  of  claims  thus  far  passed 
upon  is  four  times  what  could  be  justly  allowed. 
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You  would  like  to  hear  of  the  present  status  of  the  Indian  before 
the  law.  The  law  is  supposed  to  be  a  fixed  thing.  In  reality,  law  is 
growing.  It  is  like  the  glaciers  that  Agassiz  discovered  to  be  really 
in  motion.  Everybody  before  supposed  they  were  fixtures ;  but  he 
observed  the  rate  of  growth,  measured  it,  and  showed  us  that  glaciers 
are  vast  rivers  of  moving,  flexible,  self  adjusting  ice.  Now,  the  law  is 
just  such  a  stream  of  justice,  imperfect,  rude,  but  here  and  there  im- 
proving upon  its  past  and  readjusting  itself  to  the  growing  conception 
of  human  rights.  Since  we  first  met,  it  has  been  slowly  adapting  itself 
to  administer  justice  to  the  Indian. 

As  to  the  allotted  Indian  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  to  have  the  restriction  of  twenty-five  years  on  his 
sale  of  the  land  that  has  been  allotted.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  that  provision  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  You  remember 
the  story  told  by  Mr.  Cornelius  last  year  with  reference  to  that.  He 
owned  land  which  he  could  not  use  nor  lease  nor  sell.  I  observe, 
when  the  same  problem  comes  home  to  our  common  life,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  white  people  as  to  whether  the  law  ought 
to  hamper  the  property  of  children  spendthrifts,  or  whether  a  father 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  tie  up  his  property,  so  that  a  child  cannot  dis- 
pose of  it.  Some  think  he  ought  to,  and  some  think  not.  Others 
think  that  the  way  to  make  a  man  of  the  child  is  to  give  him  respon- 
sibility. There  is  that  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  Indians  and  their  property.  But  there  needs  to  be  a  discre- 
tionary power  somewhere  by  which  the  allotted  Indian,  who  is  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  selling  his  ground,  can  lease  it.  An  Indian 
should  be  allowed  to  lease  his  soil  if  the  necessity  for  it  arises.  That 
is  what  we  do  with  infants. 

President  Gates. —  Is  there  not  some  such  discretionary  power. 
Senator  Dawes? 

Senator  Dawes. — Unfortunately,  there  is ;  but  I  think  the  late  Com- 
missioner will  tell  you  what  was  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  that  law 
until  he  put  his  foot  down  on  it.  * 

Mr.  Abbott. —  That  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention,  where  we  desire  light.  Where  we  have  courts  throughout 
the  community,  where  we  have  judges  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  the  infant  can  have  power  to  sell  his  property  by  leave  of 
court.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  system  that  there  is  not  a  place  where 
we  can  put  such  a  discretionary  power  for  the  Indian.  Before  the 
Indian  gets  white  man's  justice,  we  must  create  courts  that  can  give  it. 

The  courts  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  individual  rights  of  tri- 
bal Indians  before  they  leave  the  tribe.  An  Indian  woman  had  cut 
some  grass,  and  was  making  hay  near  the  railroad  track.  The  loco- 
motive set  it  on  fire.  She  sued,  and  recovered  damages.  The  de- 
fendants said  that  she  had  no  right  to  the  hay  because  it  was  tribal 
hay,  cut  on  tribal  land.  The  court  said,  in  effect,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  tribe  have  made  a  claim.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
that ;  but  her  labor  produced  this  hay,  and  she  is  entitled  to  dam- 
ages.* 

Query  (by  one  of  the  audience). —  Did  she  get  the  damages.' 

•  Sddy  r.  La/aytiU  (C.  C.  App.  8th  C),  4  U.  S.  App.  347 ;  49  Fed.  Rep.,  807.  Opinioa  by 
Thayer,  District  Judge  (i89s>. 
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Mr.  Abbott. —  The  court  awarded  her  damages.  But  the  claim  was 
against  the  receiver  of  the  railroad  ;  and  receivers  do  not  always  pay. 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  posses- 
sion of  real  property  on  a  reservation  by  an  allotted  Indian.  An  Ind- 
ian had  permission  of  the  tribe  for  the  possession  of  his  little  plot  of 
land,  and  the  railroad  company  or  a  town  laid  out  a  road  through  it. 
He  claimed  damages.  The  defendants  said,  No,  that  land  did  not  be- 
long to  you :  it  belongs  to  the  tribe.  Vou  cannot  claim  damages  for 
taking  it.  The  court  said  :  No.  There  may  be  some  question  between 
you  and  the  tribe  as  to  whether  you  own  the  land ;  but  the  tribe  has 
allowed  you  to  take  possession,  and  this  right  of  possession  goes  to 
your  children.  Property  has  been  taken  without  compensation,  and 
we  will  award  you  compensation  for  your  as  yet  undefined  interest 
in  the  possession  of  tribal  lands.* 

Thus  justice  is  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  chaos  on  these  reserva- 
tions. 

Now  the  same  effect  is  seen  in  criminal  legislation.  A  tribe  passed 
a  resolution  that  one  of  its  members,  an  Indian  doctor,  should  be  put 
to  death  for  having  poisoned  a  number  of  the  tribe.  The  Indians 
who  executed  the  sentence  of  the  tribe  were  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  murder  in  putting  the  doctor  to  death.  The  Indians'  defence 
was  that  the  act  of  Congress  which  rendered  Indians  liable  to  in- 
dictment for  murder  (which  was  promulgated  in  1885)  had  never  been 
made  known  to  the  Indians.  No  notice  was  ever  given  to  them,  and 
they  could  not  be  punished  for  not  complying  with  regulations  of 
which  they  had  no  notice.  The  court  said :  "  Congress  did  not  see 
proper  to  provide  that  the  law  should  not  take  effect  until  the  Indians 
should  be  notified  of  its  provisions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enacted  that 
immediately  upon  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  all 
Indians  committing  any  of  the  offences  described  within  the  desig- 
nated places  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  therein  prescribed.  Clearly, 
the  court  cannot  hold  the  law  is  inapplicable  to  any  Indian  who 
comes  within  its  provisions.  While  the  offence  committed  by  the 
defendant  would,  if  committed  by  a  white  man,  have  of  course  been 
murder,  it  may  be,  in  view  of  the  Indian  nature,  their  customs,  super- 
stition, and  ignorance,  that  in  the  circumstance  attending  the  killing 
of  the  doctor  there  was  wanting  the  malice  that  is  essential  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  murder.  It  was  that  view  that  prompted  the  dis- 
trict attorney  to  say  that  he  could  not  contend  for  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  murder,  and  to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
and  to  the  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty  of  manslaughter.  And,  since 
justice  should  be  tempered  with  mercy,  perhaps  the  court  may  be 
justified,  in  imposing  sentence,  in  being  moved  by  the  same  consider- 
ation, and  inflicting  a  punishment  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  be  considered  far  too  light  for  so  atrocious  a  crime."  f 

This  opinion  was  given  by  Judge  Ross,  and  the  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment.  The  principle  here  applied  — 
that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,  but  is  merely  mitigation  — 
IS  precisely  the  law  under  which  we  live. 

•  Partu  r.  Kansas  &  A.  V.  R.  Co.  (  C.  C.  W.  D.  Ark.),  46  Fed.  Rep.  546.    (1891) 
1  l/niUdSiaUs  r,  H^Jkal^  (C.  C.  S.  D.  Gal.),  37  Fed*  Rep.  145-    (1888.) 
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Mr.  Smiley. —  That  is  the  Judge  Ross  who  has  been  defending^ 
the  Chinese  in  California. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  Five  Indians  undertook  to  rescue  one  of  their  com- 
panions  who  had  been  sentenced  by  a  Court  of  Indian  Offences. 
They  were  indicted.  The  defence  was  that  there  was  no  law  author- 
izing a  Court  of  Indian  Offences.  The  federal  court  said :  "  These 
Courts  of  Indian  Offences  are  not  the  constitutional  courts  provided 
for  in  Section  i,  Article  III.,  Constitution,  which  Congress  only  has 
the  power  to  ordain  and  establish,  but  mere  educational  and  disci- 
plinary instrumentalities  by  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  endeavoring  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of 
these  defendant  tribes,  to  whom  it  sustains  the  relation  of  guardian. 
In  fact,  the  reservation  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  school ;  and*  the 
Indians  are  gathered  there,  under  the  charge  of  an  agent,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  habits,  ideas,  and  aspirations  which  distin- 
guish the  civilized  from  the  uncivilized  man."  The  opinion  closes 
with  the  words :  "  The  rescue  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  on  this  reservation,  and  directly  subversive 
of  this  laudable  effort  to  accustom  and  educate  these  Indians  in  the 
habit  and  knowledge  of  self-government.  It  is,  therefore,  appropri- 
ate and  needful  that  the  power  and  name  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  invoked  to  restrain  and  punish  them."  * 

The  question  how  our  law  should  treat  the  polygamous  marriages 
among  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  before  our  courts  in  several  recent 
cases,  raised  by  claims  to  the  inheritance  of  property,  when  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  children  were  illegitimate  because  there  was 
no  lawful  marriage  in  the  case.  The  question  of  validity  of  marriage, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  social  order  and  welfare, 
requires  more  discrimination  than  people  generally  give  to  it.  One 
view  of  the  law  is  that  marriage,  being  the  union  of  one  man  to  one 
woman  so  long  as  they  both  live,  any  other  kind  of  union  is  not 
marriage.  Turkish  polygamy,  for  instance,  is,  on  this  view,  not 
merely  the  marriage  of  the  Turk  to  one  wife  and  illicit  relations  with 
others,  it  is  no  marriage  at  all  with  any  of  thetn.  That  is  the  old 
English  view.  Another  view  might  be  taken  :  that  the  first  marriage 
is  valid,  and  the  others  are  not.  The  courts  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  applying  that  principle  to  the  Mormons;  for  there  several 
wives  may  be  all  married  at  once  and  in  secret.  That  was  so  in  the 
one  case  that  has  come  before  the  courts ;  and,  as  the  wife  cannot 
testify  against  her  husband,  and  the  husband  is  not  bound  to  crim- 
inate himself,  they  could  not  get  any  testimony  as  to  what  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was.  The  courts  have  held  that,  although  Indian 
marriages  are  not  marriages  by  our  law,  the  children  are  not  therefore 
illegitimate ;  and  they  have  begun  to  recognize,  as  seems  to  me  just, 
although  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  our  preconceived  ideas,  the 
rights  of  the  children  of  Indian  marriages  to  inherit  from  father  and 
mother.t 

•  l/nUedStaUs  r.  CUpox  (D.  C.  D.  Or.),  35  Fed.  Rep.  575.    Opinion  by  Deady,  J.    (1888.) 

\  Kobogum  y.  Jaekson  Iron  Cp,,  76  Mich.  498;  43  N.  W.  60a.  Opinion  by  Campbell,  J. 
(1889.) 

£ari  r.  WUscn  (Minn.),  7  L.  R.  A.  125;  44  >f.  W.  254;  as  Emrlv,  GooUy,  in  4a  Minn.  361. 
Opinion  by  Vanderburgh,  J.    (1890.) 
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These  instances  sufficiently  illustrate  the  way  in  which  what  I  may 
call  the  embryos  of  civil  rights,  both  of  persons  and  of  property,  are 
already  coming  into  life  among  the  tribal  Indians  under  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  courts  to  administer  justice,  even  though  there  is  as  yet 
no  statutory  system. 

Passing  rapidly  over  mere  details,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  courts 
are  conservative  in  regard  to  finding  an  abandonment  of  tribal  rela- 
tions. The  individual  Indian  may  become  a  citizen ;  but  the  tribe  is 
left  without  him  as  truly  a  tribe  as  ever,  and  having  its  tribal  rights. 
They  are  slow  to  recognize  the  final  extinction  of  the  tribe.  This 
process  of  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  and  the  emergence  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  precisely  the  process  that  we  trace  (and  you  have  all  had 
some  of  the  fascination  of  the  story)  between  mediaeval  feudal  organ- 
ization and  individual  liberty  and  right.  That  process  took  centuries. 
This  one  is  being  done  in  a  generation,  but  it  is  in  principle  the 
same.  The  tribal  relation  is  like  a  foundered  ship  that  must  go 
down ;  and  the  necessary  result  is  that  those  on  board  are  to  be 
saved  as  individuals. 

May  I  turn  aside  here  from  the  legal  topics  before  us  to  give  the 
impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the  discussions  that  we  have  just 
heard  ?  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Haskell  Institute,  Santee,  and  a  score  of 
others,  are  so  many  life-boats  ready  to  rescue  the  individuals  on 
board  who  must  now  swim  for  themselves.  I  think  Senator  Dawes 
has  struck  the  key-note  of  the  Indian  problem,  in  this  present  stage, 
when  he  tells  you  that  this  is  a  crisis,  an  emergency.  It  is  an  emer- 
gency that  is  coming  to  an  end  in  a  generation  or  two,  in  which  you 
ought  to  welcome  all  kinds  of  help.  Captain  Pratt  is  hauling  in  the 
boys  over  his  life-line,  but  he  says  he  cannot  get  boys  enough.  The 
reservation  school  is  a  life-boat ;  and,  on  rescuing  some  fine  fellows,  it 
enlists  them  in  the  rescue  work,  saying.  Come  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck,  and  help  us.  We  do  not  need  to  say,  No,  those  fellows 
have  got  to  come  in  over  the  life-line.  Bring  them  in,  anyhow.  This 
is  the  emergency.  If  the  mission  school  says,  What  we  want  is  the 
preacher  and  the  teacher  of  Indian  blood  to  go  back  to  them  there, 
send  them  if  they  are  fit,  and  will  go. 

If  I  may  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  activities  of  this  life 
with  the  great  over-work  of  the  eternal  Father,  may  I  not  reverently 
say  what  has  come  to  my  mind  as  I  have  sat  here  and  looked  at  my 
friend  Mr.  Smiley :  that  he  seems  to  me  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  super- 
intending Providence?  He  gathers  us  all  here,  with  our  different 
views  and  irreconcilable  opinions.  Captain  Pratt  thinks  his  way  is 
the  only  way  to  save  these  men. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  No  :  I  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  I  owe  you  an  apology.  He  says  that  which  pro- 
duced that  impression  in  my  mind !  But  I  was  going  on  to  say,  God 
bless  Captain  Pratt.  And  Mr.  Smiley  says,  "  All  right :  go  on  with 
Carlisle,  do  all  you  can,  we  '11  help  you ;  and  come  back  next  year, 
and  tell  us  how  you  get  on.''  And  Hampton  says,  **  Send  preachers 
to  them."  And  Mr.  Smiley  says,  "  All  right :  go  on  with  your  preach- 
ers, and  we  will  help  you ;  and  come  back  next  year,  and  tell  us  how 
you  get  on."  And  Mr.  Welsh  says,  "  Now,  all  this  is  very  well ;  but 
you  will  never  save  the  Indian  without  civil  service  reform."    And  Mr. 
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Smiley  smiles  back,  and  says,  *'  Go  on  with  civil  service  reform,  we  '11 
help  you ;  and  come  back  next  year,  and  tell  us  how  you  get  on." 
And  your  Law  Committee  comes  up,  and  says,  *'  You  will  not  accom- 
plish anything  unless  you  introduce  courts  of  justice  and  law."  And 
Mr.  Smiley  says,  "Go  on  with  your  courts  of  justice  and  law;  and 
come  back  next  year,  and  tell  us  how  you  get  on."  Mr.  Smiley,  I 
wish  you  success  with  us  all. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  hope  you  will  long  live  to  help  us  on  the  law  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  I  am  going  to  give  my  last  two  minutes  to  an  aspect 
of  the  question  that  I  have  felt  some  hesitation  about  bringing  up ; 
but  it  is  before  you  in  the  future.  What  is  going  to  become  of  the 
treaties  when  the  tribal  relation  is  extinguished  ?  I  inquire  because 
the  courts  have  already  approached  the  principle  involved.  In  Maine 
an  Indian  was  arrested  for  violating  the  game  laws.  He  was  a  tribal 
Indian,  and  claimed  that  under  treaty  he  was  entitled,  as  were  his  an- 
cestors and  his  progeny,  to  hunt  and  fish  on  those  grounds.  The  court 
said  that,  although  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  are  still  spoken  of  as 
the  Passamaquoddy  tribe,  and  perhaps  consider  themselves  a  tribe, 
they  have  been  for  many  years  without  a  tribal  oi^ganization  in  any 
political  sense.  "They  cannot  make  war  or  peace,  cannot  make 
treaties,  cannot  make  laws,  cannot  punish  crime,  cannot  even  admin- 
ister civil  justice  among  themselves.  Their  political  and  civil  rights 
can  be  enforced  only  in  the  courts  of  the  State :  what  tribal  organiza- 
tions  they  may  have  is  for  tenure  of  property  and  the  holding  of  privi- 
leges under  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  are  as  completely  subject  to 
the  State  as  any  other  inhabitants  can  be.  They  cannot  now  invoke 
treaties  made  centuries  ago  with  Indians  whose  political  organization 
was  in  full  and  acknowledged  vigor."  * 

This  was  not  a  treaty  with  the  United  States :  it  was  a  colonial 
treaty.  The  time  will  come  when  the  question  will  be,  What  is  to 
become  of  these  treaty  obligations  and  the  trust  funds,  when  the  tri- 
bal relation  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  Should  not  the  Indian 
trust  funds,  or  some  of  them,  be  applied  at  once  to  the  educational 
work  in  ways  tending  to  inculcate  self-help  and  independence,  and 
thus  terminate  the  treaties  calling  for  annuities,  and  fulfil  our  obli- 
gations at  one  stroke  ?  I  give  these  hints  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee.    They  may  consider  them  timely  for  their  platform  to-night. 

President  Gates. —  I  am  sure  we  feel  indebted  to  our  most  able 
attorney  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  presented  his  case,  — in  such  a 
way  that  his  points  are  luminous  to  every  mind.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  experts  on  this  matter,  did  time  allow  us. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  On  page  71  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
for  Indian  Affairs,  1892,  is  the  following :  — 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794), 
authorizes  the  leasing  of  both  allotted  and  unallotted,  or  tribal,  Indian  lands.  Said 
section  is  as  follows :  — 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that, 
by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability,  any  allottee  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  or 

*  StaU  ▼.  Ntwell^  84  Me.  465 ;  94  All.  943.    Opinion  by  Emery,  J.    (1893.) 
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any  other  act  or  treaty,  cannot  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or  im- 
prove his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing,  or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes. 

President  Gates. —  Yesterday  we  had  a  tribute  from  Dr.  Strieby  to 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  young  hero,  Thornton,  who  has  been  mur- 
dered in  Alaska.  By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  that  some- 
times impress  us  so  deeply,  this  morning  brings  to  Miss  Dawes  a 
letter  written  just  before  Mr.  Thornton  was  murdered.  It  contains 
several  almost  prophetic  sentences.  I  have  asked  her  to  read  a  part 
of  that  letter  to  us. 

Miss  Dawes. —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  still  farther  interest 
you  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  manly  young  heroes  I  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet.  Mr.  Thornton,  you  may  remember, 
was  a  college  professor.  His  original  idea  was  to  devote  himself  to 
the  life  of  a  scholar.  His  diversion  was  German  literature.  But  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  best  use  to  which  he  could  put  his  scholar- 
ship was  to  go  and  teach  those  Esquimaux.  I  remember  that  he 
once  told  me,  when  talking  about  the  horrible  hardships  of  such  a 
life,  that  there  was  no  hardship  in  going.  "  I  will  tell  you  what  does 
disturb  me,"  he  said  :  "  it  is  when  people  say  that  a  man  who  is  a 
missionary  must  be  either  —  a  fool  or  a  crank  I " 

I  think  you  will  see  from  these  extracts  that  Mr.  Thornton  was 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  crank. 

During  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Lopp*s  life  was  threatened  twice,  we  were  shot  at 
and  threatened  with  stabbing  by  drunken  men,  and  the  school-house  has  been 
broken  into  eight  times,  and  various  articles  stolen. 

Mr.  Thornton  then  explains  certain  reasons  why  the  natives  had 
become  aware  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  laws,  they  could  not  be 
punished  for  these  crimes,  and  says:  — 

As  a  logical  consequence,  the  natives  see  that  we  are  at  their  mercy.  'I'he 
school-house  has  been  broken  into  three  times  since  July  lo,  and  our  lives  are  at 
the  mercy  of  any  drunken  or  malicious  native  who  sees  fit  to  shoot  us.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  we  shall  be  murdered  during  the  winter. 

We  shall  not  desert  our  post,  however,  unless  something  very  serious  occurs 
before  the  "  Bear  "  goes  down.  We  take  chances  from  the  same  motives  that  have 
induced  other  missionaries  not  to  flee  before  an  apparently  approaching  storm, — 
the  knowledge  that  danger  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  work,  that  G(Ki  will  pro- 
tect us  unless  he  intends  us  to  sign  our  testimony  with  our  blood,  the  hope  that 
conciliatory  action  may  avert  mortal  hostility,  unwillingness  to  cripple  the  work, 
and  to  put  the  American  Missionary  Association  to  possibly  unnecessary  expense, 
unwillingness  to  turn  back  when  we  have  begun  so  well,  etc. 

Most  of  the  people  are  well  disposed  to  us :  a  few  only  are  hostile.  The  Gilly 
a£Eair  of  1877,  in  which  thirteen  natives  ~  some  brothers  and  fathers  of  those  now 
living  here  — were  killed  by  white  men ;  the  facts  that  our  supplies  seem  inexhaust- 
ible^ to  these  poverty-stricken  people,  and  consequently  excite  their  envy  and 
cupidity ;  that  we  cannot  comply  with  their  unreasonable  demands  to  be  constantly 
giving  them  food,  and  to  enter  our  house  at  unreasonable  hours,  whether  or  not 
we  are  sick  or  in  bed,  or  at  meals  or  busy;  the  difference  in  race  and  consequent 
inevitable  prejudice ;  and  deficient  mutual  understanding,  all  concur  to  excite  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  a  few  drunken  or  malicious  men. 

Amon|^  themselves  these  people  seem  to  be  absolutely  without  law.  The  so- 
called  chiefs  are  merely  the  richest  men,  and  have  not  the  slightest  authority  to 
punish  even  the  greatest  crime.  If  a  man  kills  another,  he  skips  to  some  other  set- 
tlement or  a  near  relative  of  the  dead  man  kills  him.    As  we  have  no  relatives 
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here  (and  the  natives  have  ceased  to  fear  punishment),  the  position  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  ever  before.*  Law  is  necessary,  not  only  to  keep  us  from  being  mur- 
aered,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  our  people,  who  can  never  be  civilized  by  mere 
learning  without  law. 

Hoping  that  you  will  immediately  use  all  the  influence  at  your  command  to 
secure  adequate  protection  for  us,  I  am  very  faithfully 

Yours,  H.  R.  Thornton. 

This  letter  was  dated  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Aug.  lo,  1S93. 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. —  I  was  present  at  all  of  the  interviews 
last  summer  between  Mr.  Thornton  and  Captain  Healey.  The  latter 
said  to  Mr.  Thornton,  *'  If  you  will  make  an  affidavit  that  you  have 
been  shot  at,  I  will  arrest  the  offenders  and  take  them  to  Sitka ;  bat 
remember  that  you  and  your  witnesses  will  have  to  go  with  us. 
There  is  no  use  in  taking  a  question  to  court  unless  there  are  wit- 
nesses. It  will  take  from  one  to  two  years'  absence  from  home.  I 
want  you  to  consider  that ! "  And  Mr.  Thornton  did  consider  it,  and 
concluded  not  to  make  an  affidavit,  and  go  to  the  trouble  of  going  to 
court.  But  he  requested  Captain  Healy  to  arrest  the  parties,  father 
and  son,  who  had  shot  at  him.  Captain  Healey  asked  where  he  should 
take  them.  He  could  not  leave  them  on  the  coast  to  starve.  If  he 
did  so,  he  would  be  tried  for  kidnapping.  He  could  not  take  them 
to  San  Francisco,  for  there  was  no  one  to  meet  the  expenses.  He  felt 
the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  offered  to  take  the  Thorntons  out  of 
the  country.  He  urged  Mr.  Thornton  to  leave.  He  was  ready,  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to  protect 
them. 

President  Gates. —  It  was  the  lack  of  law  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  protect  them  at  that  time.  He  has  since  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton  of 
one  day's  later  date  than  that  which  Miss  Dawes  has  read.  It  is  in 
the  same  tone. 

President  Gates  then  introduced  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  motto,  "  Look  out,  and  not  in ;  look  forward, 
and  not  back ;  look  up,  and  not  down  ;  and  lend  a  hand  I  " 

"  There  is  no  modern  book,"  said  President  Gates,  "  that  stirs  my 
loyalty  to  my  divine  Master  more  than  does  that  wonderful  little 
Christian  romance,  *  In  His  Name.'  As  I  read  it,  I  do  not  see  how 
its  author  and  I  can  differ  at  all  in  our  thought  of  Him  who  is  my 
King  and  divine  Redeemer.  The  life  of  Him  who  is  the  Life  and 
Light  of  the  world  is  certainly  in  that  book. 

''In  a  New  England  town  where  his  ancestors  dwelt  for  several 
generations,  at  the  approaching  centennial  celefbration,  next  week, 
they  have  selected  the  man  who  is  next  to  address  us  as  the  orator  of 
the  day.  Among  his  ancestors  in  that  town  there  was  one  whose 
splendid  physique,  immense  strength,  and  dominating  personality 
gave  him  all  his  life  long  the  name  of  '  King  Hale.'  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  again  to  this  Mohonk  Conference  one  who 
has  stirred  us  by  his  eloquence  at  earlier  sessions,  *  King  Hale.'  " 

•  This  probably  refers  in  part  to  the  "  GOly  affair.'* 
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ADDRESS   OF   REV.    E.   E.    HALE,   D.D. 

I  have  no  right  to  address  this  distinguished  assembly  unless  I  can 
compare  the  work  which  the  friends  of  the  Indian  are  trying  to  do 
with  the  work  which  is  attempted  on  other  lines  of  philanthropic 
effort,  where  there  is  anybody  to  be  picked  up  who  has  fallen  down. 
What  I  shall  do  will  be  to  try  to  show  that  the  problem  presents  only 
the  ordinary  difficulties;  that  it  is  not  one  which  compels  you  to 
break  your  head  against  a  wall ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  wrought  out  on 
lines  which  have  been  followed  in  other  pieces  of  business,  where  we 
have  had  a  much  wider  opportunity  for  observation  and  study.  I 
happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  I  see  what  the  people  do  who  are 
doing  something  for  the  insane.  My  whole  life  has  been  directed, 
I  might  say,  to  the  management  of  immigrants,  the  broken  races  of 
£urope  who  are  thrown  on  our  shores.  That  is  what  a  minister  who 
lives  in  a  sea-coast  city  has  to  do  with  more  than  almost  any  other 
thing.  Take  it  again  with  regard  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Now  in  every  one  of  these  various  departments  the  object  is  the 
same,  to  stimulate  the  absorbents.  Do  not  let  such  people  huddle 
together. 

The  Jews  make  no  trouble  about  that,  as  I  should  like  to  show 
you.  The  immigration  of  the  much  abused  Hebrews  of  the  last  two 
years  has  been  handled  with  a  success  utterly  unexpected,  and,  as 
I  believe,  still  utterly  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Two  years  ago  the  whole  press  was  howling  about 
the  wickedness  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  sending  those  Jews  away. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
New  York;  but  in  ' Massachusetts,  of  all  the  Hebrew  immigrants 
who  have  arrived  from  Russia,  there  is  yet  to  be  found  the  first  one 
in  the  houses  of  correction  or  in  the  poorhouses.  What  became  of 
Chem  ?  They  are  a  very  clannish  people,  as  you  know.  Committees 
were  organized  to  meet  these  people,  to  see  that  they  knew  how  to  do 
something  with  their  hands,  and  that  they  had  something  to  do. 
They  said  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  "You  must  work." 
Then  these  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  up  to  Lewiston  and 
Auburn  and  Cranberry  Centre,  and  Heaven  knows  where,  in  the 
different  parts  of  New  England.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  in  your  houses  of  correction  and  in  your  poorhouses.  All 
the  sentiment  about  keeping  these  Jews  together  was  swept  away  in 
an  instant.  They  were  told  that  they  had  come  to  live  under  Ameri- 
can law.  They  had  their  prejudices,  and  they  did  not  want  to  work 
on  Saturday.  They  were  told  that  they  must  "conquer  their  preju- 
dices." "  If  these  people  for  whom  you  are  going  to  work  want  you 
to  work  on  Saturday,  you  have  got  to  work  on  Saturday."  That  is 
the  way  they  handled  a  great  group  of  people  thrown  on  our  shores 
together. 

Any  one  who  knows  about  the  insane  knows  that  it  is  the  view  of 
the  most  intelligent  people  who  have  them  in  charge.  They  sep- 
arate them  into  different  families,  as  in  that  charming  place  in  Bel- 
gium.    They  do  not  let  them  live  together  to  cultivate  insanity,  to 
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discuss  whether  number  fourteen  in  ward  twelve  is  crazier  than  num- 
ber seventeen  in  ward  thirteen,  or  which  is  which  or  what  is  what 
They  adopt  the  cottage  system,  and  separate  them  as  far  as  may  be. 

And  the  blind?  What  was  the  treatment  of  the  blind  by  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  that  remarkable  man,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Campbell,  at  Sydenham  ?  I  wish  he  were  here,  because  he 
could  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  a  subject  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  know  anything  about ;  for  he  would  give  you  the  principles  on 
which  his  work  is  done.  His  whole  policy  is  to  break  up  blind  com- 
munities. He  will  not  have  them.  He  does  not  believe  in  separate 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  London  blind  children  are  sent  into  the 
public  schools  along  with  the  seeing  children.  A  lady  who  knows 
them  goes  into  the  schools  every  day,  and  has  her  blind  classes,  and 
coaches  them  in  the  work  of  the  day, —  the  same  work  that  the  seeing 
scholars  do, —  so  that  these  blind  children  may  be  taught  with  other 
children,  so  that  they  may  contend  with  the  other  children  for  the 
prizes,  so  that  the  things  they  know  better,  like  arithmetic,  may  be 
their  glory  and  pride,  and  may  offset  the  things  they  cannot  do  so 
well,  like  sorting  out  the  colors  of  different  wools  and  yams. 

That  is  the  rule  in  every  line  ;  and  why  not  of  the  Indians  ? 

I  once  had  the  honor  of  saying  here  that,  when  an  American  ship 
lands  at  New  York,  we  do  not  say  to  all  the  Suliivans,  You  have  got 
to  go  to  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  Sheas,  You  have  got  to  go  to  South- 
ern Florida,  and  to  the  McKinleys,  You  are  all  going  to  Ohio :  there 
is  a  man  by  the  name  of  McKinley  there  now.  No,  we  break  up  the 
old  sept.  We  break  it  all  to  pieces.  The  policy  is  to  break  it  up. 
Then  we  say,  "  Root,  hog,  or  die."  And  the  result  has  turned  out 
pretty  well  for  the  Irish  nation.  The  Irish  never  succeeded  at  home; 
but  they  have  succeeded  here,  and  we  have  helped  them  by  breaking 
up  their  septs  and  communities  when  they  have  come  here. 

I  should  like,  when  this  paper  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  to  be 
permitted  to  add  some  statistics  on  these  four  or  five  lines  of  work, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  of  value  in  the  study  of  our  special  subject.  I 
am  tempted  to  go  a  little  into  detail,  because,  I  fancy,  even  Massachu- 
setts people  may  not  understand  this. 

We  once  undertook  to  settle  the  status  of  four  millions  of  people, 
some  of  us.  Some  of  us  thought  we  had  settled  it,  but  it  seems  we 
did  not.  Some  of  us  thought  that  we  fought  a  war,  though  I  notice 
that  most  people  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  there  was  any  un- 
pleasantness of  that  kind.  We  went  South,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  schools  for  those  four  millions  of  people.  The  American  Mission- 
ary Associations,  and  many  other  organizations,  established  and 
maintained  schools  and  teachers.  But  it  is  my  private  belief  that  the 
common  schools  of  New  England  are  now  educating  more  black 
children  from  the  South  than  are  educated  by  all  the  missionary  asso- 
ciations in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  whole 
families  of  colored  people  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  Maine,  and  in  Vermont,  who  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  public  schools  of  those 
States.  And  any  one  who  shall,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  go 
into  a  Southern  train,  may  be  almost  sure  to  find  a  respectable  family 
of  Negroes  who  have  lived  here,  educating  their  children,  and  who 
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are  now  going  down  to  the  old  home,  where  the  children  can  have  the 
benefits  of  the  education  they  have  received.  The  people  of  the  New 
England  States  do  not  know  this.  They  do  not  know  that  their  com- 
mon school  system  is  educating  also  the  colored  children  of  the  South. 
That  is  what  Captain  Pratt  feels  to-day  can  be  done.  That  is  what  the 
Northern  schools  have  been  doing  for  fifteen  years,  and  no  one  has 
known  anything  about  it  unless  he  has  happened  to  be  connected  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Zion  African  Church  and  the  African  Methodist 
Church.  They  are  the  people  who  are  doing  it.  They  keep  up  the 
relation  between  the  North  and  the  South.  That  is  what  Captain 
Pratt  wants  to  do  here  with  the  Indians. 

Consumptives  have  been  spoken  of.  We  used  to  have  consump- 
tives' homes.  We  used  to  shut  them  all  up  together,  so  that  they 
might  communicate  the  infection  to  each  other.  If  there  were  two 
sisters  in  a  family,  one  born  with  the  blood  of  a  parent  who  didn't 
know  what  a  tubercle  was,  the  other  having  inherited  the  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  through  five  hundred  thousand  years,  they  used  to  put 
them  into  the  same  bed,  that  they  might  sleep  together,  for  fear  that 
the  healthy  one  should  not  have  the  disease  or  that  the  other  one 
should  not  do  her  duty.  Now  we  have  done  with  these  methods,  and 
are  trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  contagion  of  phthisis  as  much  as  we 
can.  We  want  to  take  these  people  separately,  and  scatter  them  over 
the  South  and  South-west. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  of  my  other  subject,  how  big  the  problem  is 
and  how  small.  I  never  shall  forget  that  in  the  spring  of  1865,  after 
we  had  got  well  through  with  what  was  then  called  the  war,  I  was 
talking  to  Charles  Sumner,  and  I  said,  '*  Look  here,  Sumner,  you 
have  got  these  colored  people  free,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  chance 
that  you  will  get  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  through.  Why 
don't  you  take  care  of  the  Indians  ? "  He  paused  for  a  full  minute 
before  he  replied,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  only  time  that  I  ever  saw 
him  look  thoroughly  dejected :  "  Hale,  I  don't  think  you  know  what 
you  ask."  I  said,  "I  guess  I  know  what  I  ask."  **  I  don't  think  you 
do,"  he  answered.  "  Hale,  the  whole  Indian  system  in  this  country  is 
so  rotten  that  anybody  who  takes  hold  of  it  has  got  to  tear  it  all  up 
from 'the  roots,  and  turn  it  all  bottom  up.  There  isn't  a  thing  in  it 
which  is  right,  and  everything  has  got  to  be  torn  up  and  planted  over 
again  before  it  will  live.  And  some  of  us  who  have  been  fighting  with 
these  other  beasts  at  Ephesus  so  long  do  not  dare  undertake  that 
thing  yet."     I  think  that  was  true,  every  word  of  it. 

That  is  now  twenty-eight  years  ago,  or  something  like  that;  and 
now  it  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  things  have  been  turned 
over  and  over  again.  As  this  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Abbott's  has 
showed  us,  there  is  some  sort  of  law  coming  in  among  these  Indians. 
When  allusion  was  made  just  now  to  the  decision  by  Judge  Deady, 
which  makes  an  Indian  a  person  for  the  first  time,  I  could  not  but 
recollect  something  which  happened  when  that  decision  was  pending. 
We  were  trying  to  raise  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  trial  before 
him ;  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the  best  men  I  know  in  Massachu- 
setts, asking  for  his  help.  My  friend  wrote  to  me  in  reply  that  he 
could  nbt  believe  that  an  Indian  could  not  apply  for  redress  to  the 
United  States  courts.     He  was  sure  I  must  be  wrong  in  this  regard. 
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We  have  often  laughed  about  it  since.  We  have  now  got  so  far  that 
somebody  has  somewhere  recognized  the  Indian  as  a  person.  I  do 
not  know  whether  all  the  mem^rs  of  this  body  have  heard  the  joke 
about  the  tobacco  tax.  The  government  had  begun  to  raise  a  revenue 
on  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  Cherokees  manufactured  it  with- 
out paying  any  tax.  When  asked  about  it,  they  said  :  "  We  are  not 
persons  at  all.  We  are  simply  a  lot  of  cows  and  oxen  that  make  the 
tobacco :  we  are  not  persons."  It  was  the  first  time  Uncle  Sam  had 
found  that  that  opinion  could  be  made  to  work  both  ways.  I  think 
Judge  Deady's  decision  has  never  been  substantiated  in  the  higher 
courts,  but  that  is  what  your  Indian  Rights  Association  is  for.  They 
will  provide,  and  you  must  see  that  they  have  means  to  provide,  for  a 
proper  defence  in  the  securing  of  these  claims,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  the  Indians,  without  being  so  much  as  notified,  have  got 
to  defend  these  trust  funds. 

I  think  that  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years  is  miraculous.  What  is  a  miracle  ?  It  is  a  triumph  of 
spirit  over  matter ;  and  where  had  you  ever  anything  so  gross,  so 
damnable,  which  needed  so  to  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  as  was  the  Indian  ring  in  Washington,  and  as  is  the  Indian  ring 
in  Washington  now  ?  The  advance  may  fairly  be  called  a  miracle, 
because  it  is  the  power  of  spirit  over  the  lowest  thoughts  and  habits 
of  the  people. 

My  study  of  the  Indian  question  has  only  been  side  by  side  with 
the  study  of  other  lines  of  philanthropy ;  and,  for  the  working  out  of 
the  principles  of  some  of  these  questions,  it  is  true  that  you  need  a 
vigorous  intellectual  study,  fiut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  branches  into 
such  romance  as  any  great  novelist  would  make  tales  of,  such  as 
Helen  Hunt  did  in  the  marvellous  Southern  California  novel,  '*  Ra- 
mona."  There  is  something  in  it  that  brings  the  tragedies  and  the 
comedies  of  life  into  our  modern  civilization  itself.  When  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy wrote  his  charming  romance,  a  philosophical  friend  of  mine 
rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  "Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  how  awful  it  will 
be  when  there  is  no  tragedy  in  life!"  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  go  and  see  Booth  in  '  Hamlet ; '  but  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not 
GSdipus,  with  his  eyes  bored  out,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  trag- 
edy." I  am  constantly  reminded,  when  I  hear  appeals  made  by  the 
(>eople  who  want  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  the 
remark  of  an  Italian  statesman, —  that,  so  far  as  he  could  understand, 
Italy  was  to  remain  a  land  of  beggary  and  rags,  to  provide  artists  and 
poets  with  romantic  subjects. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  we  gain  ground  with  every  new  year.  I 
hope  that  the  people  who  sat  here  last  night  took  into  consideration 
the  figures  which  were  presented  to  us.  There  are  about  24,000 
children  General  Morgan  wants  to  get  into  schools, — 12,000  boys  and 
12,000  girls.  Of  these,  21,000  are  in  schools  already.  Recollect  that. 
Now,  the  Indian  Commissioner  exists  in  Washington,  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau exists  in  Washington,  sixty-four  agents  of  the  right  politics,  all 
these  exist  for  the  management  of  24,000  school  children,  about  half 
as  large  as  the  problem  that  is  determined  in  the  city  of  Lynn  by 
twelve  men,  as  is  determined  in  Springfield  by  twelve  nTen,  and 
about  one-twentieth  ot  the  problem  which  is  referred  to  Miss  Grace 
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Dodge  and  twenty-four  other  people  in  New  York.  Yet  people  roll 
up  their  eyes,  and  cry,  What  a  tremendous  problem  is  before  us ! 
There  are  those  here  who  will  live  to  see  the  time  when  there  will  be 
no  Indian  problem  at  all,  and  no  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  no 
Indian  Rights  Association,  and,  alas !  perhaps  I  may  say,  no  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference. 

Some  very  nice  friends  of  mine  in  Boston,  people  who  always  write 
on  gilt  edged  paper,  and  get  their  kid  gloves  with  I  don't  know  how 
many  buttons,  when  they  are  in  Paris,  were  discussing  the  servant 
question  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  who  in  five-and-twenty  years  had  hacf  no  difficulty  with  the 
servant  question,  was  there;  and,  when  they  had  got  pretty  nearly 
round  to  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  she  quietly  asked, 
"  Did  any  of  you  ever  try  the  Cjolden  Rule  ?" 

Really,  the  United  States  government  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  committees  in  Congress  and  the  Ind- 
ian agents  and  the  Mohonk  Conference,  will  get  great  comfort  if 
they  will  try  the  Golden  Rule. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  Mission 
Indians :  — 


MISSION    INDIANS. 

The  Committee  on  Legal  Defence  of  the  Mission  Indians  reported 
at  the  Conference  of  last  year  the  culmination  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  for  several  years  (aside  from  strictly  legal 
work)  in  the  government  appointment  of  a  commission,  composed 
of  Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  Painter,  and  Judge  Moore  of  Michigan,  under 
whose  comprehensive  powers  and  careful  effort  a  number  of  serious 
and  obstinate  questions  affecting  Mission  Indian  interests  were 
effectually  settled,  but  also  that  the  claimants  of  land  on  which  the 
Indian  village  of  Agua  Caliente,  with  its  valuable  Hot  Springs,  and 
two  smaller  Indian  villages  are  situated,  had  refused  any  settlement 
except  complete  dispossession  of  the  Indians,  and  suits  had  already 
been  begun  for  their  ejectment. 

It  has  also  been  known  to  you  by  the  reports  of  the  last  three 
vears  that  the  balance  of  your  funds  in  the  committee's  hands  had 
been  carefully  reserved  and  held  on  interest,  ready  for  this  antici- 
pated contingency  of  a  new  attack  on  the  Indians'  homes ;  and  at  the 
last  meeting  authority  was  asked  for  the  raising  of  such  additional 
funds  as  might  be  needed. 

The  fresh  enthusiasm  of  response  to  the  first  call  for  funds  for  the 
defence  of  these  Indians,  which  followed  the  dying  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  could  not  now  be  expected;  but  the  persist- 
ence of  a  true  sympathy  could  be  relied  upon,  and  after  a  time  the 
needed  amount  for  the  present  trial  was  generously  furnished,  and 
Mr.  Shirley  C.  Ward  engaged  as  attorney  for  the  defence.  Upwards 
of  $1,900  were  received  from  forty-nine  donors,  including  one  sub- 
scription of  $200  reaching  us  from  £gypt,  — from  old  friends  of  the 
cause  journeying  there. 
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The  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  having  been  twice  called  to 
Washington  on  senatorial  duty,  the  prosecution  of  the  case  has  been 
much  delayed ;  and  the  verdict  is  not  reached  in  season  for  report  to 
this  Conference,  as  expected. 

As  is  well  known  to  you,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  legal  de- 
fence with  which  your  committee  was  especially  charged,  they  have 
from  the  beginning,  seven  years  ago,  carefully  labored  for  all  meas- 
ures that  could  bring  permanent  relief  from  the  heretofore  incessant 
struggles  over  land  titles,  succeeding  at  last,  during  the  past  year, 
in  securing  the  application  of  the  Severalty  Bill  to  these  numerous 
little  reservations,  under  which  allottments  in  severalty  have  been 
nearly  completed  in  five  of  the  reservations  ;  and  the  stimulus  to  the 
Indians  from  assured  individual  titles  to  their  little  homes  is  even 
already  apparent  on  the  one  reservation  where  apportionments  were 
made  before  planting  time  last  spring.  Permanent  improvements  at 
once  begun  give  promise  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  expected. 

In  general,  there  has  been  more  grain,  hay,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  raised 
than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  higher  portions  of  one  of  the 
larger  reservations  suffered  from  summer  frosts. 

Such  a  friend  of  this  people  as  our  host,  with  the  full  opportunity 
of  observation  afforded  by  his  winter  home  near  them,  has  sometimes 
hesitated  as  to  the  measure  of  hope  he  would  express  of  their  eleva- 
tion after  the  long  years  of  depression  and  demoralization,  but  is  now 
ready  to  express  faith  in  gains  already  made  and  to  be  made  by  them, 
but  not  less  nor  more  with  them  than  with  others.  Recovery  and 
growth  of  character  is  a  process  of  time;  and  we  need  to  extend 
patiently  to  the  less  responsive  and  less  progressive  that  friendly 
encouragement  which  is  so  valuable  in  an  upward  struggle  like  theirs. 

While  your  committee  has  joined  with  you  all  in  earnest  advocacy 
of  permanency  of  tenure  of  office  in  Indian  service,  it  has  been  with 
no  ulterior  object  of  pleading  it  for  ourselves ;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  pending  suits,  we  suggest  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mittee for  one  year  more,  and  that  Hon.  Austin  Abbott  be  requested 
to  resume  his  place  on  the  committee,  from  which  he  was  called  for 
wider  service  in  the  General  Law  Committee.  His  reappointment 
will  fill  the  vacancy  resulting  from  the  death  of  Hon.  Elliot  F.  Shep* 
ard. 

The  committee  reports  :  — 

Balance  of  funds  from  last  year $1,194.66 

Interest  received  on  balances  in  hand       4^70 

Donations  from  forty-nine  sources 1,920.00 

Expenditures. 

Expenses  of  gathering  testimony,  depositions,  travelling  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  and  counsel,  etc $631.85 

Counsel 2,000.00 

Printing 8.75 

Telegrams,  etc 4-34      2,644.94 

Balance  on  hand $51842 

Oct.  10, 1893. 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 
Moses  Pierce. 
J.  W.  Davis. 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted ;  and  the  commit- 
tee was  continued  for  another  year.  Austin  Abbott,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  on  the  committee  in  place  of  the  late  Elliot  F.  Shepard. 

Mr.  Smiley  reported  that  the  fund  started  last  year  to  help  promis- 
ing Indians  to  a  higher  education  now  amounts  to  $1,968.36,  includ- 
ing interest.    No  disposition  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  money. 

President  Gates  reported  the  death  of  Henry  Kendall,  an  Indiaiw 
young  man  of  great  promise,  who  was  known  to  many  members  of  the 
Conference. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON  asked  why  the  fund  of  $75,000  appropriated  by  the 
government  for  the  higher  education  of  Indians  was  not  available. 

Gen.  Whittlesey  said  it  was  available,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior saw  fit  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Smiley  said  that,  if  the  money  now  in  his  hands  for  that  pur- 
pose were  put  into  the  higher  education  of  some  suitable  boy  or  girl, 
it  would  pay  more  than  the  six  per  cent,  interest  it  is  drawing  now. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  The  bill  making  appropriations  for  current  and 
contingent  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  contains  this 
provision :  For  care,  support,  and  education  of  Indian  pupils  at  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  mechanical,  and  other  schools,  other  than 
herein  provided  for,  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $167  for  each  pupil,  $75,000.  It  also  contains  this  state- 
ment :  — 

That  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  for  school  purposes  in  this  act 
shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  in  all  respects  in  conformity  with  such  conditions,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  to  the  conduct  and  methods  of  instruction  and  expenditure  of  money  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  him. 

Congress  at  my  request  appropriated  this  $75,000  for  this  purpose. 
I  used  it  for  selected  young  men  and  women.  I  had  a  most  promis- 
ing set,  as  many  as  twenty-five ;  and  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  best 
things  we  could  possibly  do.  Quite  a  number  went  to  college.  I 
was  overruled  by  a  power  to  which  I  had  to  bow,  who  said  that  the 
education  to  be  had  in  a  log  house  was  good  enough  for  an  Indian. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  a  right  to  use  that  money  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given. 

Adjourned  at  i  p.m. 


Friday  Night.  Octob»  13. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m^  and  General  Whittie- 
sey  was  asked  to  make  the  opening  address. 

Gen.  WHrrxLESEY. —  For  the  first  time  in  eleven  years  I  have 
missed  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  Duty  in 
another  great  missionary  convention  prevented  my  being  here  at  your 
opening.  I  could  not,  therefore,  give  you  the  usual  survey  of  the 
field  which  it  has  been  my  part  to  give.  The  educational  work,  the 
most  important  of  all,  has  been  fully  explained  by  General  Morgan 
and  others  ;  and  I  will  only  say  on  that  subject  in  passing  that,  when 
at  Chicago  the  other  day,  I  felt  ashamed  at  the  meagre  provision 
made  by  our  government  for  an  exhibit  of  our  educational  work  of 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  It  was  crowded  into  a  little,  mean- 
looking  building  in  the  midst  of  those  grand  and  imposing  structures. 
Our  school-room  was  so  small  that  but  few  could  get  into  it;  and  no 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  crowds  of  people  who  wanted  to  see 
an  Indian  school  in  active  operation.  Sometimes  the  rooms  were  so 
crowded  that  the  exercises  could  not  go  on  at  all.  I  do  not  blame 
the  department.  It  did  the  best  it  could  with  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. But  we  ought  to  have  had  a  good,  large  hall,  where  a  thou- 
sand people  could  have  been  comfortably  accommodated  to  see  an 
Indian  school  going  on.  It  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  educate  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indian  population. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  quadrennial  transition.  We  have 
a  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Judge  Browning,  who  im- 
presses me  as  a  good,  earnest,  honest,  upright  Christian  gentleman. 
We  owe  thanks  to  the  President  for  appointing  a  worthy  successor  of 
our  late  noble  Commissioner,  General  Morgan.  We  have  a  new  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  General  Armstrong,  who  has  had  experience  as 
an  Indian  inspector,  and  who  is  a  strong,  able  man.  Looking  over 
the  list  of  Indian  agents  as  corrected  up  to  August  24  last,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  list  as  corrected  up  to  January  16  last,  I  find  that, 
of  the  fifty-seven  Indian  agents  who  were  in  the  service  in  January 
there  were  in  service  in  August  thirteen,  forty-four  having  been 
changed. 

President  Gates. —  And  yet  General  Whittlesey  is  hopeful,  and  we 
all  are. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  Of  these  fifty-seven  now  on  duty,  twenty-five 
are  army  officers  detailed  for  that  service.  You  are  all  aware  that  in 
the  last  two  Indian  appropriation  bills  a  clause  was  inserted  requir- 
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ing  the  President,  whenever  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  position 
of  Indian  agent,  to  detail  an  army  officer  to  fill  that  position,  with  the 
proviso  that,  if  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  service  demanded, 
he  might  appoint  a  civilian  agent.  President  Harrison  considered 
that  law  as  mandatory,  and  he  began  to  detail  army  officers  before  he 
retired  from  office.  President  Cleveland  seems  to  look  upon  the  law 
in  the  same  light,  and  has  continued  the  same  practice,  until  we  noiii^ 
have  twenty-five  army  officers  acting  as  Indian  agents.  It  is  too 
early  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  success  of  this  change.  We 
can  tell  in  a  year  or  two  how  much  good  or  how  much  evil  may  result 
from  it.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  officers  of  the  army, 
who  are  capable  of  becoming  effective,  efficient,  and  very  useful 
Indian  agents.  If  we  can  have  the  best  men  detailed  for  the  service, 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  position,  we  shall  have  a  good 
service  under  their  administration. 

I  spoke  of  the  law  requiring  this  detail  of  officers.  That,  I  think, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  general  legislation  during  the  last 
winter  on  Indian  affairs.  Another  act  of  legislation  of  great  impor- 
tance to  a  little  tribe  of  Indians  was  passed  after  a  great  deal  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  who  had  been  urging  it  for  several  years, 
relating  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  who  once  lived  in  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts.  They  have  since  lived  in  New  York,  then  in 
Ohio,  then  in  Indiana,  then  in  Wisconsin,  in  a  town  called  Stock- 
bridge,  and  are  now  on  a  little  reservation  consisting  of  eighteen 
square  miles  or  less,  near  the  Menominee  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 
They  are  a  small  tribe,  thoroughly  civilized,  speaking  English,  having 
entirely  forgotten  their  original  Indian  language.  They  have  been  in 
trouble  for  fifty  years,  partly  through  unfortunate  —  I  will  not  say 
intentionally  —  wrong  legislation ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Con- 
gress is  guilty  of  wrong  legislation  intentionally  toward  the  Indians. 
Through  unfortunate  legislation,  and  still  more  through  unfortunate 
construction  of  laws  and  the  execution  of  them  by  those  appointed 
by  the  government  for  that  purpose,  they  have  been  in  trouble  as  to 
their  property  and  their  rights ;  and  they  have  scarcely  known  who 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe  and  who  had  a  right  to  the  possession  of 
land  on  the  reservation  and  of  the  tribal  funds. 

This  brief  law  which  was  passed  last  winter  after  much  opposition 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  its  friend  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Lynch,  and  finally  through  the  effort  of  one  who  has 
done  so  much  for  Indian  legislation  in  the  Senate, —  this  brief  law  was 
passed  for  their  relief,  and  for  a  general  census  of  the  tribe.  After 
long  delay  the  Secretary  appointed  Mr.  Painter,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental with  others  in  getting  the  law  passed,  to  go  and  make  the 
enrolment.  I  have  assisted  him  a  little.  I  found  he  was  getting  on 
so  well  that  he  needed  no  assistance,  and  I  devoted  the  most  of  my 
time  to  other  matters  while  at  that  agency.  The  Menominee  Indians, 
gathered  at  that  time  by  the  agent,  were  having  a  kind  of  festival  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  away  from  a  fair  that  was  going  on  in 
the  town  of  Shaweno,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  temptation  in 
the  liquor  saloons,  gambling  houses,  and  horse  races.  The  Indians 
were  assembled  in  large  numbers.  They  had  some  complaints  to 
make,  one  respecting  their  annuities,  which  they  thought  ought  to  be 
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paid  them  in  cash  instead  of  in  the  support  of  their  schools.     I  re- 
plied to  them  that  we  wanted  Indians  to  become  like  other  people. 
Other  people  support  their  own  schools  and  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  time  for  the  Indians  to  learn  that  they  should  do  the 
same  thing  when  they  had  the  means.     And  they  had  the  means, 
because  they  had  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  on  which 
interest  was  due  from  year  to  year.    They  took  that  in  good  part,  for 
they  are  people  of  good  sense.      They  had  another  complaint  to 
make.     Through  the  mistaken  judgment  of  their  late  superintendent 
of  logging,  their  timber   had  been  cut  in  a  very  wasteful  manner. 
Much  had  been  left  upon  the  ground,  exposed  to  destruction.     I  told 
them  they  were  right  in  that  complaint,  for  I  had  driven  some  twenty- 
five  miles  through  the  timber  lands,  and  had  investigated  this  matter 
myself;  and  I  found  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  superintendent  of 
logging,  who  seems  an  honest  and  able  man,  that  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  waste.     He  estimated  that  there  were  thirteen  millions  of 
feet  of  timber  lying  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire.    I 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  suggested 
such  a  measure  of  securing  right  and  justice  to  the  Indians  as  I 
thought  proper.     While  at  the  agency,  I  also  visited  two  large  schools, 
one  a  government  school  of  something  more  than  one  hundred  pupils, 
with  good  buildings,  good  teachers,  and  a  good  superintendent.     The 
school  was  conducted  wisely  and  well.    The  other  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  contract  school,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  Dr.  Dorchester  and  others  about 
the  instruction  given  in  the  Catholic  schools,  this  one  thing  can  with 
truth  be  said  for  those  Sisters  who  conduct  them.    They  keep  their 
children  and  their  school-houses  in  perfect  order,  neat  and  clean. 
The  children  are  well  dressed  and  tidy.     The  floors  and  the  dormi- 
tories and  the  kitchen   and  the  laundry  everywhere  are  in  perfect 
good  order;  and  this  I  have  observed  everywhere  among  Catholic 
schools. 

From  this  place  I  went  over  to  another  school  in  Tornah  in  the 
western  part  of  Wisconsin,  a  school  established  during  the  last  year 
by  Commissioner  Morgan.  There  I  found  a  noble  building,  good 
enough  for  a  school  in  any  city,  with  all  the  appointments  complete, 
everything  in  good  order,  and  with  good  superintendent  and  teachers. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  simply  to  indicate  that  we  people 
who  look  about  among  the  Indians  have  a  great  many  different 
things  to  look  after,  and  there  is  need  of  such  looking  about  all  the 
time.  The  teachers,  superintendents,  and  agents,  if  worthy  their  po- 
sitions, welcome  such  visits  and  inspections;  and  the  opportunities 
one  has  to  meet  the  children  and  to  speak  to  them  words  of  encour- 
agement are  always  pleasant. 

As  to  the  outlook,  there  is  nothing  to  discourage.  You  know  that 
I  have  long  been  an  optimist  in  Indian  matters.  This  is  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  my  Indian  service ;  and  I  have  never  given  way  to  doubt 
or  despondency,  though  I  have  seen  a  great  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come. When  we  consider  what  a  complete  abandonment  there  has 
been  of  that  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  twenty-five  years  ago; 
when  we  consider  what  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  public 
mind  of  the  country  with  regard  to  Indian  matters;  when  we  con- 
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sider  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children,  and  have  seen  them  growing  up  and  changing  as  they  come 
from  the  savage  life  into  the  schools  and  into  the  midst  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  when  we  consider  all  the  noble  and  helpful  agencies  at  work  in 
associations  of  wise  and  good  men  and  earnest,  Christian  women, —  I 
am  sure  that  we  have  no  need  to  be  in  any  doubt  about  the  future  of 
the  Indians.  We  may  hope,  and  continue  to  hope.  My  own  hopes 
always  rise  as  I  come  up  to  this  delectable  mountain,  and  I  go  back 
prepared  for  all  that  I  may  encounter  in  Washington  of  difficulty 
and  trouble.  Let  us  not  spend  our  time,  then,  in  useless  wailing 
and  fault-finding.  We  may  indeed  criticise  when  we  see  mistakes 
and  wrongs,  for  such  criticism  will  correct  the  wrongs.  We  may  tear 
down  if  we  see  what  is  decayed  and  old  and  rotten ;  but  let  us  tear 
down  to  rebuild  on  better  foundations.  Let  us  go  on  hopeful  and 
trustful;  and  the  good  Father,  who  has  smiled  upon  us  heretofore, 
will  continue  to  bless  us  in  all  good  work. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  was  asked  to  give  some  report  of  a  visit  among 
the  Ojibways. 

Mr.  Davis.  —  Bishop  Walker  has  given  us  some  illustrations  of  the 
lack  of  faith  he  has  met  in  respect  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  Indian ;  and  one  cannot  be  long  engaged  in  work  for  this  cause 
without  meeting  much  of  this  unbelief,  which  questions  whether  the 
work  is  not  still  very  small  and  the  impression  upon  the  Indian  very 
slight,  and  also  asks  where  is  the  result  of  all  the  missionary  work 
done  from  Eliot's  day  to  the  present ! 

It  may  therefore  be  our  privilege,  with  the  facts  and  inspiration 
gained  here,  to  successfully  meet  and  overcome  such  unbelief,  and 
infuse  a  more  courageous  and  aggressive  missionary  spirit. 

Through  my  visit  to  California,  in  behalf  of  the  Mission  Indian 
interests,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Moravian  missionary.  Rev. 
William  H.  Weinland,  now  laboring  among  them,  who  had  come  from 
Alaska  on  account  of  his  family's  health,  leaving  there  still  his  asso- 
ciate of  many  years.  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  a  full-blooded  Delaware 
Indian,  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  man  in  the  Alaska  Mission. 
This  man  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  an  Indian  converted  in  Penn- 
sylvania more  than  a  century  ago,  his  father  being  also  an  earnest 
Christian  worker  at  the  old  home  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  Mr.  Kil- 
buck's  Indian  characteristics  are  proving  most  valuable  aids  to  the 
work  among  the  Alaskans. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Delawares,  once  among  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  tribes,  by  eight  or  ten  enforced  removals  and  sev- 
eral massacres  have  been  reduced  to  almost  the  smallest  remnant  of 
any  tribe ;  and  yet  in  this  little  remnant  stands  forth  the  strength 
and  persistency  of  the  life  that  the  love  of  God  has  implanted,  gener- 
ations ago,  to  bring  forth  strong  fruit  and  reprove  the  unbelief  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

In  June  last  I  also  went  to  North  Wisconsin  to  confer  with  a  few 
friends  of  the  Indians  there,  and  see  whether  some  fresh  interest 
could  not  be  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  Ojibways  of  that  section. 
On  one  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
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perior,  is  the  site  of  the  La  Pointe  Mission,  located  where  the  tide 
of  pioneer  French  fur-traders,  and  afterward  the  English  traders, 
reached  the  Western  Indians,  and  halted  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
cause of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  to  their  planting 
posts  further  West.  At  that  headquarters  of  trade  centred  a  very 
earnest  and  comparatively  strong  missionary  work;  but  to-day  the 
old  mission  buildings  on  the  main  land  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Catholics,  sold  because  under  the  enforced  removal  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Ojibways  the  strength  of  the  mission  had  declined.  There  is 
a  small  preaching  station  there,  but,  looking  at  the  field,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  mission  work  had  proved  a  failure ;  and  yet  a  year  or 
more  ago,  from  that  station  where  the  results  of  former  work  seem 
to  have  been  lost,  two  young  Indians  went  one  hundred  miles  west- 
ward, and  with  earnest  Christian  effort  aroused  another  settlement 
of  their  people  and  brought  one  hundred  of  them  to  begin  a  Chris- 
tian life. 

The  strength  and  persistency  of  the  scattered  mission  fruit  are 
thus  again  illustrated.  Let  us  not  lack  faith  ourselves,  and  be  sure 
that  we  communicate  that  faith  to  others. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  Choctaw  Indian,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  Wright. —  I  have  been  requested  to  give  a  sketch  of  my  past 
life.  I  was  taken  by  one  of  the  old  missionaries  who  came  to  our 
country  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  could  not  speak  English  until  I  was 
twelve.  By  the  time  I  was  thirty  I  had  graduated  at  Union  College 
and  the  theological  school.  I  represent  one  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Nations,  and  am  glad  to  have  these  few  minutes  to  speak  about  the 
progress  there. 

We  have  a  government  copied  after  the  Arkansas  laws.  We  have 
three  judicial  districts  and  courts.  We  have  a  council  house  and  our 
council  meets  once  a  year.  Our  council  house  has  its  hall  of  rep- 
resentatives and  its  senate  chamber.  We  have  made  that  much  prog- 
ress. We  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  as  Indians  are. 
We  are  taking  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  our  own  school  money, 
and  are  developing  our  own  resources.  We  believe  in  education.  We 
have  some  good  schools.  One  of  our  schools  is  governed  by  one  of 
our  own  men,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  We  have  an  institute  for 
girls,  containing  one  hundred  pupils,  with  an  Indian  music-teacher 
and  other  good  teachers. 

We  are  at  a  crisis  in  our  national  life,  because  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  take  a  more  independent  step.  We  have  got  to  learn 
that  we  must  make  our  way  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  The  land 
does  not  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  You  have  got  to  raise  your 
milk  at  ten  cents  a  quart.  But  I  do  not  lay  the  emphasis  on  labor. 
I  lay  the  emphasis  on  spiritual  things.  If  you  want  to  civilize  an 
Indian,  you  want  to  make  a  Christian  of  him.  You  cannot  develop 
him  except  you  begin  at  the  heart.  I  believe  in  regeneration.  I  am 
not  speaking  against  manual  labor  and  industry  and  the  outing  sys- 
tem. There  are  diversities  of  gifts.  Some  men  can  preach,  and 
some  teach,  and  some  hammer  iron ;  and  there  are  some  good  black- 
smiths in  the  pulpit.  I  thank  God  for  the  work  Captain  Pratt  has 
done.    We  must  develop  the  independence  of  the  Indians. 
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I  have  said  that  the  Indians  must  take  their  success  upon  them- 
selves. It  will  develop  them.  It  is  time  they  were  doing  something 
for  themselves.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  time  for  them  to  take  the 
position  of  citizens.     That  will  work  itself  out. 

Land  is  not  yet  taken  in  severalty.  It  is  still  held  in  common.  I 
can  take  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  next  man  can  take  another.  I  can 
take  as  much  as  I  can  cultivate.  There  are  some  farms  in  the  Indian 
Territory  of  six  thousand  acres. 

Query. —  Is  there  any  individual  ownership  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  No ;  but  we  can  sell  improvements. 

Query. —  If  the  land  were  divided,  giving  each  man  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  how  much  would  there  be  left  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  I  think  there  would  be  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
left  for  each  person. 

Query. —  Is  the  Choctaw  nation  opposed  to  that  action  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  They  could  do  it  if  they  would.  Some  think  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  the  land,  and  sell  what  is  over  for  contin- 
gent expenses.     My  father  was  in  favor  of  dividing  the  land. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  His  father  was  a  sound  and  true  man. 

Mr.  Wright. —  We  are  beginning  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  coal  and  timber.  We  have  an  agent  who  looks 
after  that  business.  We  sell  the  coal  that  we  get  out.  We  lease  the 
mines  to  certain  men  who  work  them. 

Query. —  How  much  coal  do  you  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  It  must  be  a  great  deal.  We  supply  Texas  in 
large  quantities.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  liquor  brought  into  our 
country,  contrary  to  the  Choctaw  nation  laws.  That  is  debauching 
our  people.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  become  citizens  of  our  country, 
and  have  all  the  laws  we  need  to  protect  our  lives  and  property. 

Query. —  How  many  Choctaws  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright. — The  last  census  gave  thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children.  There  are  also  thousands  of  white 
people  there.  We  have  some  good  people  among  them.  We  treat 
them  like  gentlemen.  We  put  them  on  their  honor.  We  call  them  Mr. 
and  Judge  and  General.    I  am  ready  to  stand  up  for  the  white  people. 

Gen.  Howard. —  If  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  take 
up  allotments,  I  think  they  should  reserve  the  balance  of  the  land  to 
use  for  schools  and  other  proper  public  purposes.  If  they  do  it  judi- 
ciously, it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  people. 

What  Mr.  Wright  says  on  one  point  so  agrees  with  my  own  experi- 
ence and  judgment  that  I  want  to  say  Amen  to  it.  Christian  life  is 
the  beginning  of  civilization.  Go  out  among  the  Indians  as  we  have 
been,  and  you  see  at  once  what  is  needed,  when  you  meet  all  sorts  of 
men.  When  I  first  went  to  Arizona,  I  found  an  old  Indian  whose 
head  looked  like  Senator  Wilson's.  He  was  poorly  clad,  and  was  sit- 
ting on  a  bench,  meditating.  I  asked  his  name.  They  said  it  was 
Santo.  I  said  to  myself.  How  can  I  possibly  reach  his  heart?  I  had 
with  me  an  interpreter,  a  half-breed ;  and  I  spoke  to  the  man  through 
him.  "Santo,  I  have  a  Father  above";  and  the  interpreter  trans- 
lated that  little  sentence  to  him.  Then  I  said,  "  Santo,  you  have  a 
Father  above  " ;  and  that  little  sentence  was  translated  to  him.   Next, 
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*'  Santo,  my  Father  and  your  Father  the  same  Father,  so  we  must  be 
brothers.*'  The  old  man  looked  up.  He  was  touched ;  he  shed  tears. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  from  that  time  on 
to  the  day  of  his  death  there  never  was  a  more  devoted  friend.  What 
I  mean  is  this :  that  what  our  Brother  Wright  said  is  strictly  true, 
however  we  get  at  it, —  that  we  must  have  Christian  civilization.  We 
do  not  want  to  unite  Church  and  State.  We  are  pushing  education  ; 
but  do  not  let  us  understand  that  labor  and  schooling  are  necessarily 
religious,  spiritually  Christian.  They  are  not  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

An  old  Indian  up  in  the  north  declared  that  he  would  kill  as  afore- 
time. He  hated  us,  and  he  hated  the  Sioux.  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
Chippewas.  By  and  by  a  missionary  came,  and  the  man  was  con- 
verted. Then  he  loved  us,  and  he  even  loved  the  still  hostile  Sioux, 
because  his  heart  was  changed.  That  spirit  comes  sometimes  with 
education,  I  admit. 

A  Catholic  priest  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  near  Puget's 
Sound,  a  faithful.  God-fearing  teacher  of  religion,  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him.  He  taught  the  boys  how  to  get  out  logs  and  how  to 
keep  house ;  and  they  went  on,  and  civilization  took  possession  of  his 
part  of  the  island,  while  barbarism  was  on  the  other  side.  Just  as 
soon  as  their  hearts  were  changed  they  dropped  their  blankets,  and 
came  over  and  joined  this  people,  and  went  to  work.  I  do  not  con- 
demn anything  in  the  line  of  good  training.  But  Christianity  and 
work  must  go  together.  Captain  Pratt  is  himself  a  leading  Christian 
man.  His  pupils  are  learning  and  they  sing  the  words  of  truth.  They 
are  learning  the  practical  religion  of  Christ  and  carrying  it  out,  and 
then  they  are  going  back  and  teaching  their  people.  They  have  the 
welfare  of  their  people  at  heart.  What  all  want  is  the  change  of 
heart.  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled."  I  say  it  to  these  mis- 
sionaries from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  gathered  here. 
Here  is  my  friend  Riggs.  How  he  and  the  other  missionaries 
have  worked  in  Dakota!  I  have  been  out  there  to  look  at  them. 
The  numerous  Indian  converts  are  clean,  and  dress  well,  and  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  Master  as  well  as  any  of  us.  How  are 
they  going  to  make  further  progress  ?  Get  the  children  into  school. 
Now  let  these  children  learn  to  read  and  write  English.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  I  have  known  many  a  man  of  high  education  to  be  a 
robber,  a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  scoundrel.  We  must,  I  repeat  it,  get 
their  hearts  right.  We  must  encourage  the  spiritual  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Let  the  government  do  its  proper  part  with  all  fidelity  to 
the  last  degree.  The  government  of  the  United  States  sBould  estab- 
lish law  wherever  it  does  not  exist.  I  would  have  sustained  Captain 
Healey  if  he  had  established  a  court  of  justice  on  that  vessel  up  in 
the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  I  think  he  would  have  been  sustained  if  he 
had  done  it. 

President  Gates. —  But  he  did  not  do  it. 

Gen.  Howard. —  No:  our  friend  Thornton  was  allowed  to  stay 
there  alone,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  he  was  murdered ;  yet  our 
Saviour  gave  his  life, —  he  was  murdered.  I  think  we  must  always  ex- 
pect suffering,  and,  if  need  be,  die  fearlessly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  have  several  times  had  to  lay  my  own  life  on 
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the  altar.  I  have  seen  General  Whittlesey,  who  sits  near  me,  go 
where  he  had  to  lay  his  life  on  the  altar.  We  had  to  do  it  many 
a  time  in  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  Right  work  is  honorable  and 
reasonable,  and  should  be  done ;  but,  mind  you,  all  the  time  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  in  the  life,  in  the  soul :  the 
heart  must  be  made  right.  When  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
New  York  become  right,  they  will  be  civilized ;  and,  when  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York  get  right  about  that,  the  Indians  will  get 
right.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Do  not  think  this  is  mere  cranki- 
ness. I  may  be  a  crank  in  some  things,  but  I  know  that  a  change  of 
heart  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  progress.  If  we  Christian  peo- 
ple carry  the  Indian  work  on  in  that  spirit,  not  forgetting  to  do  dili- 
gently right  things,  we  shall  succeed,  and  that  soon.  Yes,  we  may 
establish  schools  and  gymnasiums  and  shops  for  making  useful  arti- 
cles. That  is  all  right  and  helpful.  But  do  not  forget  the  main 
thing.  We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  God  is  alive.  As  Sojour- 
ner Truth  once  said  to  Fred  Douglass,  "  God  is  not  dead :  he  is 
alive."  Remembering  his  living  presence,  we  must  pray  to  God  for 
accomplishment,  and  he  will  answer  our  prayer. 

The  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  pre- 
sented the  following  platform  :  — 

PLATFORM. 

The  celebration  this  year  of  the  discovery  of  America  recalls  the 
injuries  done  by  the  white  man  during  four  centuries  to  the  race 
which  was  found  in  possession  of  the  continent.  It  is  hardly  two 
decades  since  our  government  began  to  try  to  make  civilized  citizens 
out  of  those  it  had  allowed  to  remain  barbarians.  The  progress 
made  during  this  short  time  is  gratifying,  though  much  less  than  we 
might  have  made,  considering  how  few  in  number  the  Indians  are 
and  how  plain  are  our  duties  to  them. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  government  should  apply  to  the 
Indian  problem  a  well-defined  purpose  to  hasten,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  complete  absorption  of  the  Indians  into  the  body  politic. 
A  change  of  administration  always  awakens  especial  concern ;  and  we 
desire  that  those  charged  with  new  responsibilities  may,  among  their 
many  other  cares,  see  to  it  that  further  progress  is  made  instead  of 
retreat.  President  Cleveland's  own  expressed  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, both  in  this  and  his  former  administration,  gives  us  hope  that  he 
will  impress  his  advisers  and  executive  officers  with  a  corresponding 
earnest  purpose. 

We  believe  that  Indian  administration  is  not  political  in  its  nature, 
and  ought  not  to  be  controlled  or  disturbed  by  party  politics.  Presi- 
dent Grant  and  his  successors  to  the  present  time  have  all  recognized 
this  principle,  and  have  tried  with  some  earnestness  to  put  it  into 
practice,  so  that  already  many  of  the  employees  in  the  service  are 
under  civil  service  rules.  But,  under  both  the  last  administration  and 
that  which  preceded  it,  in  too  many  cases  good  agents  and  inspectors 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  untried  men.  This  is  most  disas- 
trous, and  should  cease.     It  is  a  crime  against  good  government  to 
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make  the  Indian  service  serve  not  the  Indian,  but  the  politician.  We 
ask  the  President  to  carry  on  the  reform  already  inaugurated  by  ex- 
tending the  civil  service  rules  to  all  those  positions  to  which  they  are 
applicable,  and  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  reform  in  all  appointments 
and  removals  in  the  Indian  service.  We  further  earnestly  ask  all 
newspapers  and  other  guides  of  public  sentiment  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  prosecution  of  this  reform. 

We  believe  that  every  Indian  child  should  receive  an  American 
education.  We  believe  that  the  government  should  provide  this 
education,  and  should  require  the  children  to  attend  the  schools  pro- 
vided, except  that  parents  should  have  the  same  liberty  to  send  their 
children  to  other  schools,  at  their  own  charges,  as  is  allowed  to  white 
parents.  Our  government  has  now  provided  school  accommodations 
for  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  children :  schools  should  be  imme- 
diately supplied  for  the  remaining  fourth.  While  primary  education 
should  be  given  to  all,  the  education  of  promising  youth  should  not 
be  cut  short,  but  carried  on  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be  teachers  and  in- 
dustrial guides  of  their  people.  We  believe  that  the  Indian  trust 
funds  held  by  the  government,  but  belonging  to  the  Indians,  should 
be  expended  for  the  Indians,  and  not  divided  among  white  men  to 
satisfy  fictitious  and  rapacious  claims.  We  suggest  that  a  statute  of 
limitations  be  enacted  to  cut  off  all  depredation  claims  not  presented 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  stale  claims  against  Indian  trust 
funds  should  be  rejected.  We  urge  that,  wherever  possible,  Indian 
trust  funds  be  expended  for  the  speedier  education  and  civilization 
of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  and  that  in  all  future  legislation,  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  surplus  reservation  lands,  this  purpose  be 
held  in  view. 

We  commend  to  the  public  the  good  work  done  for  the  Indian  by 
voluntary  societies,  philanthropic  and  religious.  In  this  crisis  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  interests  of  the  Indian  should  be  care- 
fully watched;  that,  so  long  as  the  selfish  spoils  system  continues, 
the  Indian  may  have  disinterested  friends  to  defend  his  cause  at 
home  and  in  Washington,  as  well  as  to  supplement  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment agents  and  teachers.  And  we  urge  upon  all  those  churches 
and  missionary  bodies  which  have  declined  to  receive  aid  from  the 
government  in  support  of  their  schools  the  imperative  duty  of  mak- 
ing up  the  amount,  so  that  the  Indian  children  shall  not  suffer  a  dimi- 
nution of  school  privileges. 

We  believe  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  Indian,  but  what  shall  be  done.  Public  sentiment  is  formed  :  it 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a  per- 
manent committee  be  constituted  by  this  Conference,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  of  whom  the  President  of  this  Conference  shall  be  chair- 
man, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  the  American 
people  embodying  these  accepted  principles,  to  secure  the  indorse- 
ment of  them  by  representative  men  of  all  religious  bodies  and  geo- 
graphical sections,  and  to  urge  them  upon  the  public  through  the 
press  and  upon  Congress  and  the  officials  at  Washington  by  personal 
appeal.     Among  these  principles,  accordingly,  we  include  :  — 

I.  The  extension  of  the  rules  or  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform,  so  as  to  remove  utterly  from  party  politics  the  appointment  of 
Indian  agents,  allotment  agents,  and  inspectors. 
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2.  Appropriations  sufficient  to  equip  and  maintain  a  system  of 
schools  adequate  to  provide  for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
these  or  other  schools. 

3.  The  protection  of  Indian  trust  funds  against  unjust  claims,  and 
their  expenditure  as  far  as  possible  for  the  education  and  civilization 
of  the  Indians. 

4.  The  breaking  up  of  the  reservations  as  rapidly  as  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  will  allow,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Indians  in  the 
mass  of  American  citizens. 

5.  Due  provision  made  by  Congressional  appropriations  or  from 
trust  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  legal  protection,  for  schools,  roads, 
and  other  public  burdens,  in  counties  where  Indians  have  received 
allotments  of  lands  which,  by  protected  Indian  title,  are  exempt  from 
all  taxation,  in  order  that  no  unjust  burden  may  be  put  upon  other 
resident  citizens  of  these  counties. 

Dr.  Ward. —  I  am  glad  that  we  close,  as  we  always  close  these 
meetings,  with  words  of  encouragement  and  hope.  What  we  have 
heard  from  General  Whittlesey  has  brought  joy  to  our  hearts.  We 
are  glad  to  accept  what  is  hopeful.  It  is  the  business  of  this  Con- 
ference, however,  to  look  on  the  dark  side.  It  is  our  business  to 
look  at  the  evils  and  difficulties,  but  we  are  liable  to  magnify  them 
beyond  their  due  proportion.  When  the  famous  Jabez  Bunting,  the 
roost  famous  British  Methodist  preacher  of  his  day,  died,  a  great  pub- 
lic meeting  was  called  in  honor  of  his  memory.  A  speaker,  in  a 
doleful  tone  of  voice,  began,  "  The  sun  of  Methodism  has  set."  A 
shrill  voice  suddenly  piped  up,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  that's  a  lie."  Any- 
thing that  would  make  us  fear  that  the  American  people  cannot  be 
trusted  is  not  true  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
good  common  sense  of  the  American  people,  when  it  is  appealed  to 
by  such  a  body  as  this,  and  by  other  similar  bodies,  which  are  meeting 
all  over  our  country  in  national  organization,  will  crystallize  in  public 
sentiment  that  will  secure  such  reforms  as  are  asked  for.  But  I  say 
our  business  is  not  so  much  to  look  on  the  bright  side  as  it  is  on  the 
dark  side ;  and,  when  we  think  of  this  dark  side,  we  have  to  impress 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  other  people,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  our  government,  the  principle  that  we  are  all 
brothers. 

A  beggar,  ragged,  bloated,  evidently  a  hard  character,  once  called 
upon  a  clergyman,  and  asked  him  for  something  to  eat.  The  minis- 
ter looked  at  him,  and  was  not  over-much  impressed  with  his  appear- 
ance. He  wished  to  do  him  good  in  his  own  way,  however ;  and,  when 
the  man  asked  for  bread,  he  said  :  "  I  will  give  you  bread  if  you  will 
do  your  part.  Can  you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer .? "  "  No,"  said  the  man, 
"  I  cannot."  "  Well,  repeat  it  after  me ;  and,  when  you  learn  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  I  will  give  you  what  you  want  to  eat."  Then  he  began,  "  Our 
Father."  **  Did  you  say  *  Our  Father '?"  asked  the  beggar?  "Yes," 
replied  the  clergyman,  " Our  Father."  "  Do  you  mean  j'^wr  Father? " 
asked  the  beggar.  **  Yes,  your  Father."  "  My  Father,  too  ? "  asked 
the  man.  "Yes,"  said  the  clergyman,  "say  it.  *Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven.' "     "  But,  if  he  is  your  Father  and  my  Father,"  said  the 
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begger,  "  then  you  and  1  are  brothers."  "  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said 
the  man.  "  If  you  are  my  brother,"  said  the  beggar,  *'  then  cut  me 
that  bre^d  quick,  and  cut  it  thick."  What  we  have  to  remember  is 
that  the  Indian  is  our  brother ;  and  we  want  to  get  for  him  justice, 
and  we  want  to  get  it  thick  and  quick. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  this  platform. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  platform  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr.  Ward. —  I  move  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  this 
Conference  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee,  which  shall  aid  him 
in  selecting  the  four  names  of  those  who  shall  serve  with  him  on  this 
proposed  committee. 

It  was  so  voted. 

Dr.  Ward. —  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  resolution  which 
has  been  handed  to  us,  but  which  it  perhaps  may  not  be  wise  to 
incorporate  in  the  platform,  and  yet  which,  I  think,  some  members  of 
the  committee  may  wish  to  have  passed  as  a  separate  vote. 

We  greatly  regret  that  the  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska  has  during  the 
past  two  years  been  reduced  from  $50,000  to  $30,000,  thereby  closing  several 
schools  among  the  native  population. 

This  is  contrary  to  a  sound  public  policy,  and  we  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing this  appropriation. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Morris,  formerly  Miss  Riggs,  of  the  Santee  Mission, 
was  invited  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Morris,  of  Sisseton. —  My  mother  was  a  New  England  woman, 
and  among  my  earliest  experiences  were  listening  to  stories  of  the 
old  home.  For  a  long  time  we  planned  how  some  time  we  would  go 
to  New  England,  and  go  through  that  part  of  the  State  where  she  had 
lived.  Excepting  the  time  when  I  was  brought  there  as  a  six  months' 
baby,  I  had  never  seen  it  until  last  week.  Now  I  have  been  across 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  have  got  into  New  York ;  but  I  never 
imagined  I  should  ever  be  in  such  a  place  as  this.  I  consider  that 
we  have  been  very  fortunate  indeed  to  be  allowed  to  come  here. 

For  a  great  many  years  I  was  connected  with  the  work  among  the 
Sisseton  Indians,  but  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  give  you  any  impres- 
sion of  them.  I  consider  them  a  very  incomprehensible  people.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  Sioux  pretty  well.  I  have  charge  of  a  small 
school,  which  I  have  been  carrying  on  under  great  difficulties.  The 
work  is  not  very  large.  We  are  hoping  to  have  a  new  building  in  a 
new  location,  and  get  out  of  the  old  place  by  the  river.  Three  years 
ago,  when  ic  was  put  up,  it  was  a  good  building ;  but  it  is  way  behind 
the  times  now.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  forlorn  old  building  it  is. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  any  good  work,  we  must  make  the  work  and 
the  place  more  attractive,  especially  to  the  children.  We  must  re- 
member in  our  work  that  each  child  has  a  soul,  and  we  must  work  for 
their  souls. 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Dakota  hymn-book.  From  my  earliest  recol- 
lection we  were  all  taught  to  sing  in  Dakota.  We  went  to  the  ser- 
vice held  in  the  Indian  tongue ;  and,  when  the  Indians  sang,  we  sang. 
I  was  brought  up  to  feel  that  that  was  a  part  of  the  worship.  There 
are  a  great  many  hymns  that  express  to  me  more  than  any  English 
hymns  express.  They  come  to  me  in  times  of  trial.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  I  came  away  from  Sisseton  Agency,  the  first  Sabbath  I 
went  to  church  the  people  had  no  hymn-books.  There  were  many 
old  men  and  women;  and,  when  we  sang,  they  understood  not  a 
single  word.  When  the  minister  began  his  sermon,  reading  out  of 
the  English  Bible,  they  did  not  understand  at  all.  The  young  people 
did  understand,  but  the  old  people  not  a  word.  The  sermon  was 
given  through  an  interpreter.  It  seemed  to  me,  brought  up  as  I  had 
been,  hearing  the  gospel  in  the  Dakota  language,  and  as  I  had  known 
our  Dakota  preachers,  a  most  pathetic  experience.  I  could  have 
cried.  I  wondered  what  could  be  done.  Of  course,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  train  up  the  children  in  the  Indian  languages,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  old  people  there  should  be  some  other  way  of  reaching  them. 
Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  in  Washington,  I  met  Mr.  Dorset,  who  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  reference  to  the  Indian. 
I  had  heard  that  he  had  translated  the  hymn  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
thee,"  into  the  Indian  language.  He  said  he  would  give  me  a  copy, 
and  promised  that  he  would  look  up  his  papers,  and  find  one  or  two 
more  that  he  prepared  years  ago.  So  I  hope  we  shall  have  at  least 
one  hymn  that  we  can  all  sing.  Supposing  we  sing  it  every  day  for 
a  year,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  we  shall  have  a  hymn  that  the  people  can  sing. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  asked  to  sing  **  He  jeadeth  me  "  in  the  Dakota 
language.  She  did  so  in  company  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Riggs,  and 
Miss  Worden. 

Mr.  Davis. —  An  old  woman  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  named  Mape^ 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  three  or  four  miles  every  prayer-meeting 
night,  regardless  of  storms  and  of  the  hard  labor  she  might  have  been 
doing  during  the  day.  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  young  people,  '^  It 
is  too  bad  for  you  to  go  so  far :  you  ought  not  to  go  after  the  meet- 
ing such  a  great  distance  all  alone, —  you  must  be  afraid."  To  which 
she  replied,  addressing  one  of  them :  "  Marguerite,  are  you  a  Chris- 
tian, and  say  so  ?  You  have  been  a  Christian  a  good  while,  and  you 
can  read  your  Bible.  I  cannot  read ;  but  you  taught  me  a  verse 
which  says,  *  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee,'  and  I  think 
of  that  as  I  go  alone." 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  type  of  Christian  among  Indians. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Smiley  was  invited  to  speak. 

Miss  Smiley. —  I  do  not  feel  much  like  speaking,  but  I  have  been 
keeping  up  a  "terrible  thinking."  There  are  some  complicated 
matters  coming  up  before  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Indian  ques- 
tion touches  every  other  question  that  can  possibly  interest  us  as  men 
and  women  and  Christians.     It  touches  all  the  moral  life,  all  social 
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questions,  all  church  questions,  and  it  touches  all  State  questions,  so 
^at,  as  I  have  looked  at  it  to-day,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  game  of  cat's- 
cradle.  We  have  all  taken  off  cats'-cradles  with  the  children.  We 
know  what  nice  work  it  is  to  put  our  fingers  in  and  take  off  all  the 
strands  without  disarranging  them.  One  careless  touch,  and  it  all  falls 
to  pieces.  But,  taken  off  carefully,  we  have  the  same  thing  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion.  So  to-day  the  different  views  represented  here  are  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  our  cat's-cradle. 

Another  thing  has  impressed  me  very  much.  Years  and  years  ago 
as  I  was  accustomed  to  sew  a  little  now  and  then,  I  was  troubled  with 
a  kink  in  my  thread ;  and  I  wondered  why  the  thread  was  made  so 
that  it  was  always  kinky.  No  one  else  seemed  to  complain  of  the 
thread  as  I  did.  One  day  I  spoke  of  it  to  a  friend,  who  asked :  "  Do 
you  get  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  thread }  You  must  take  the  end 
that  is  cut  from  the  spool."  I  found  after  that  that  there  were  no 
more  kinks  in  my  thread,  and  that  the  whole  thing  worked  smoothly. 
General  Howard  and  others  have  spoken  of  the  Christian  training  of 
the  children.  That  is  the  right  end  of  the  thread.  We  should  get 
rid  of  a  great  many  kinks  if  we  could  only  get  hold  of  that  first  end 
of  the  thread.  Let  us  take  the  directions  of  our  blessed  Lord, — 
''Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

I  was  asked  last  night  if  I  would  not  repeat  a  few  lines  from  Arch- 
bishop Trench  that  I  have  given  in  this  Conference  before.  I  do  so 
with  pleasure. 

"  In  doing  is  this  knowledge  won, — 

To  see  what  yet  remains  undone ; 
With  this  oar  pride  repress, 

And  give  us  grace,  a  growing  store, 

That  day  by  day  we  may  do  more, 
And  may  esteem  it  less." 

Gen.  Wilson. —  A  few  days  ago  I  returned  with  my  family  from 
that  ethereal,  snow-white  city  on  the  borders  of  a  great  Western  lake, 
—  a  city  that  is  so  soon  to  disappear,  like  the  Arab's  tent  that  is  si- 
lently folded  and  as  silently  taken  away.  The  parlor  car  in  which 
we  journeyed  eastward  bore  the  name  of  "  Shabbana."  Now,  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  there  is  any  one  in  this  audience  learned  in  Ind- 
ian lore  who  can  tell  what  that  word  stands  for,  and  what  its  signifi- 
cance. It  is  the  name  of  a  Pottawatomie  chief  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know.  Though  I  have  seen  and  known  many  distin- 
guished Indians,  I  never  saw  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  manly  beauty 
as  was  this  grand  old  Shabbana,  who,  when  I  met  him  at  threescore 
and  ten,  was  still  straight  and  strong  and  stalwart,  and  with  a  firm, 
springy  step  such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other  man  of  his  age.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  famous  massacre  of  August, 
18 1 2,  which  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  very  near  the  site  of 
the  beautiful  White  City ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  at- 
tacking the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  although  then  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  saved  the  lives  of  several  women  and  children, 
against  his  own  people.  To-day  there  stands  on  the  spot  where  that 
massacre  occurred,  more  than  fourscore  years  ago,  a  very  noble 
group  in  enduring  bronze,  placed  there  by  the  person  who  has  for 
thirty  years  been  the  principal  owner  and  conductor  of  those  palace 
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cars  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  who  gave  ihe  name  to  that  car 
which  brought  us  safely  a  thousand  miles.  The  old  chief  was  born 
in  1785,  ten  years  before  General  Wayne  acquired,  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  six  square  miles  on  which  the  city  of  Chicago  now  stands. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  in  1833  deeded  that  vast  country  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

President  Gates. —  Was  it  he  who  delivered  the  deed  again  as  a 
symbol  ? 

Gen.  Wilson. —  No :  he  passed  away  many  years  ago,  but  it  was 
delivered  by  a  kinsman.  I  should  have  attended  the  old  chiefs 
funeral  but  that,  at  that  time,  I  was  attending  the  funeral  of  another 
chief,  the  chief  of  American  writers,  the  ever  beloved  Washington 
Irving,  who  was  buried  among  his  kindred  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. 

Shabbana,  pronounced  Shaw-bee-nay,  was  an  Indian  who  was  in 
advance  of  his  time.  He  sometimes  expressed  opinions  that  were 
similar  to  those  that  I  have  heard  here.  He  said  that  the  one  hope 
of  his  race  was  to  accept  civilization,  that  the  methods  of  life  which 
they  had  previously  pursued  were  impossible  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  things.  The  white  man  was  crowding  them  back,  the 
buffalo  were  disappearing,  and  there  was  no  hope  except  in  education 
and  civilization ;  that  they  must  lay  aside  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the 
gun,  and  in  their  places  take  up  the  spade  and  the  plough.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  Indians  that  I  have  known  who  never  touched  or 
tasted  the  "fire-water."  Never  under  any  circumstances  would  he 
drink  it.  It  was  sometimes  offered  him  against  his  will,  and  he 
always  refused;  but  he  would  willingly  accept  a  bunch  of  cigars.  I 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  a  photographer's  for  his  portrait,  but  he 
invariably  declined.  Shabbana  was  the  author  of  a  naive  remark, 
that  "the  first  white  man  who  settled  here  was  a  Negro  " !  Point-au- 
Sable,  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  having  made  his  advent  among  the 
Pottawattomies  of  Chicago  in  1 796. 

Among  my  army  acquaintances  was  Colonel  James  D.  Graham,  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  who  spent  forty  years  on  the  frontier ;  and  during 
those  years  he  came  constantly  in  contact  with  the  Indians.  It  was 
his  testimony  that  he  had  never  known  any  Indian  outbreak  or  out- 
rages that  were  not  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  wrongs  perpe- 
trated upon  them  by  white  men.  He  told  me  of  once  losing  a  valued 
horse.  The  colonel  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the  animal 
again,  when  an  Indian  came  in,  leading  the  horse.  He  had  ridden  three 
days  to  return  him,  and  refused  any  compensation.  He  was  content  to 
bring  back  the  horse  to  the  pale-faced  friend  who  had  been  kind  to 
him.  And  the  high-minded  old  colonel  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  white  man  ridmg  three  days  to  return  an  Indian's  horse  ? "  I 
think  he  might  have  substituted  "  three  hours  or  even  three  minutes  " 
for  "  days  "  in  his  inquiry. 

An  esteemed  delegate  has  suggested  that  I  should  say  a  word 
before  concluding,  in  regard  to  the  Indian  as  a  soldier.  During  the 
war  two  red  men  served  under  my  command  in  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign,—  one  a  Canadian,  the  other  a  Sioux.  I  may  safely  assert 
that  there  were  not  two  better  privates  in  my  battalion  of  Illinois 
cavalry  than  those  two  Indians,  both  of  whom,  I  regret  to  say,  were 
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killed  in  battle.  I  believe  the  red  men  well  adapted  for  cavalry  and 
scouting  service,  and  that  they  should  be  largely  employed  in  the 
army  j  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  similar  views  are 
entertained  by  my  friend  General  Schofield,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
late  Civil  War,  and  the  ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 

President  Gates  invited  Mr.  W.  H.  McElroy  to  speak,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  an  old  and  dear  personal  friend.  Mr.  McElroy  re- 
sponded in  a  few  words  of  his  own,  and  then  gave  some  extracts  from 
Emerson's  address  to  the  students  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1838, 
and  from  Charles  Sprague's  oration  on  the  American  Indian,  as  fine 
examples  of  eloquence.  He  closed  with  Leigh  Hunt's  "Abou  Ben 
Adhem,"  applying  it  to  the  host  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  was  then  introduced. 

Dr.  Warner. —  Our  gatherings  here  have  hardly  been  a  reflection 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  whose  cause  we  are  come  to  espouse. 
If  our  host  believed  in  object  teaching,  he  would  spread  the  hills  with 
tents  and  provide  us  each  with  a  blanket.  Instead  of  that,  we  are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the  Indian  by  the  law  of  contrasts ;  for  we 
are  surrounded  with  the  results  of  the  highest  civilization.  Our  host 
is  so  modest  that  I  know  he  would  rather  have  us  pass  over  in  silence 
his  own  relations  to  this  Conference ;  but  I  feel  that,  in  justice  to  the 
cause  which  we  represent,  a  word  should  be  said.  When  we  see  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  we  have  great  cause  for  grati- 
tude. It  is  well  known  to  most  of  those  here  that  the  incentives  to 
these  improvements,  that  the  formulation  of  what  the  changes  should 
be,  that  the  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  needed  to  carry 
through  the  various  Jaws  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indian^ 
have  originated  here  in  this  Mohonk  Conference.  I  can  go  one  step 
farther,  and  say  that  this  Conference  is  the  embodiment  of  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  and  generosity  of  our  host,  Mr.  Smiley. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  is  unique, —  unique  in  the  place  where  it 
is  held,  unique  in  its  composition,  unique  in  the  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised in  this  country.  It  could  not  be  held  in  Boston  or  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  or  in  any  city  of  this  country,  and  still  be  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  I  bless  God  therefore  for  the  man  who  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  it. on  here  these  many  years.  And,  as  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  our  obligation  to  him,  I  present  the  following  resolution  :  — 

The  delegates  to  this  annual  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  indebtedness  to  our  generous  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  for  their  hospitality  in  entertaining  the  members  of  this  Conference.  As 
individuals,  we  may  not  hope  to  repay  this  indebtedness  in  kind ;  but  we  trust  that 
the  benefits  which  these  Conferences  bring  to  the  Indian  and  the  incentive  to  bet- 
ter acts  and  nobler  lives  which  they  bring  to  each  of  us  will  be  to  them  a  sufficient 
reward. 

President  Gates  invited  Prof.  Gilmore  to  follow  Dr.  Warner. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore,  of  the  University  of  Rochester. —  It  seems 
perhaps  fltting  that  one  who  is  a  new-comer  among  you,  and  is  receiv- 
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ing  his  first  impressions,  should  say  a  word  or  two  in  seconding  the 
resolution  which  has  been  presented  in  recognition  of  the  graceful 
hospitality  of  our  noble  host.  My  own  impressions  are  those  alone 
that  I  can  give  you,  they  are  so  vivid  and  so  fresh.  I  thank  the  Lord 
for  leading  me  —  for  I  do  believe  he  leads  us  —  to  this  beautiful  lake. 
I  am  impressed,  first  of  all,  with  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  with 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  this  lake  and  its  surroundings.  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  that  down-trodden  race  who  especially  enlist  our 
sympathy  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  place.  I  have  to-day  been 
taking  my  second  lesson  in  Indian  dialects.  I  took  it  from  our 
ubiquitous  friend,  Mr.  LeRoy,  of  whom  we  all  ask  questions.  My 
first  lesson  was  taken  long  ago.  During  the  War  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  sent  word  to  the  governors  of  the  different  States,  stating 
that  a  certain  number  of  gun-boats  were  to  be  given  Indian  names, 
which  he  wished  the  governors  to  suggest ;  and  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  turned  the  task  of  selecting  an  Indian  name  over  to  me. 

President  Gates. —  He  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  governor. 

Prof.  GiLMORE. —  The  first  name  that  occurred  to  me  was  the  name 
"  Kearsarge,"  and  I  put  that  down  on  my  list.  That  happened  to  be 
selected,  and  it  became  the  name  of  the  historic  "  Kearsarge."  Some 
time  after  that  I  found  an  old  map  of  New  Hampshire,  and  among 
the  mountains  was  put  down  one  *'  Hezekiah  Sargent's  mountain." 
There  went  my  Indian  name !  Hezekiah  Sargent's  mountain,  Kiah 
Sargent's  mountain,  Kiah  Sarge  mountain,  Kearsarge  ! 

I  wanted  to  know  in  reference  to  this  name  Mohonk.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  might  mean  "beautiful  water  in  a  high  place"  or  "the 
smile  of  the  Great  Spirit " :  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  something 
Smiley  about  it.  I  asked  Mr.  LeRoy  if  it  were  Indian.  He  said  it 
was,  that  it  meant  "  on  the  high  sky  top."  That  is  where  we  have 
all  been  for  several  days,  in  a  condition  not  merely  of  physical  eleva- 
tion, but  intellectually  and  spiritually.  And  now  I  hope  we  are  going 
down  into  the  lowlands,  wherever  we  can  among  the  degraded  and 
down-trodden,  with  the  spirit  and  desire  to  lift  them  up  and  ennoble 
them. 

We  have  been  on  the  sky  top  largely  because  of  the  beautiful 
Christian  character  and  the  beautiful  life  which  bear  sway  within  this 
house.  If  this  lake  cannot  be  called  the  "  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit," 
we  have  seen  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  on  the  face  of  our  host. 
Thank  God  for  putting  it  into  the  heart  of  our  friend  to  invite  us  this 
year,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  for  the  Christian  character 
and  life  that  permeate  this  house,  and  for  the  spirit  that  animates 
this  Conference  I 

I  had  heard  of  this  Conference  before,  and  have  heard  it  severely 
criticised.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  plainness  of  the  utterances. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  come  together  to  concoct  plans  to 
coddle  the  Indians.  But  I  have  heard  men  say  here  that  they  did 
not  want  to  coddle  the  Indian ;  all  they  wanted  was  to  treat  him  as  a 
human  being.  I  heard  one  man  say  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian ;  and  I  believe  it  is  God's  truth  that  he  said.  And  then 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  only  good  white  man  is  a  dead  white  man ; 
that  is,  a  man,  red  or  white,  must  be  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  righteous- 
ness, or  he  is  no  man  at  all.    That  was  the  thought  brought  out  here. 
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I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  you  differ,  and  how  you  agree  to 
differ.  Here  are  advocates  of  government  schools;  and  every  one 
says,  Amen,  the  more,  the  better.  And,  then,  there  are  advocates  of 
industrial  schools ;  and  you  agree  to  that.  And,  when  Captain  Pratt 
develops  his  idea  of  planting  those  schools  here  and  scattering  their 
pupils  throughout  the  East,  every  one  says.  Amen.  And,  when  the 
idea  was  set  forth  of  training  them  and  sending  them  back,  every  one 
shouted,  Amen.  Then  General  Howard  insisted  that  the  main  idea 
was  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  reach  the  human 
heart ;  and  to  this  plea  for  distinctively  Christian  schools  you  still 
cried,  Amen.  It  is  wonderful, —  this  diversity  of  opinion  and  yet 
unity  of  purpose.  Under  the  influence  of  the  overruling  spirit  of 
God,  men  and  women  of  strong  mind  and  will  can  work  in  harmony. 
As  Milton  says  in  his  "  Areopagitica,"  "  Differences  of  opinion  need 
not  interrupt  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  if  we  can  find  within  us  the  bond 
of  peace." 

In  view  of  the  spirit  that  prevails  here  we  may  well  say,  like 
Dickens's  Tiny  Tim,  "  God  bless  us  every  one ! "  God  bless  these 
earnest  workers,  and  bless  this  Conference,  and  make  it  productive 
of  greater  good  to  the  Indian  than  ever  1 

President  Gates. — You  will  not  think  any  less  of  my  old  college 
professor  when  you  know  that  he  is  the  author  of  that  beautiful  hymn, 
"  He  leadeth  me,"  which  has  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

We  want  you  to  feel,  our  dearly  loved  host,  that  we  have  been  with 
you  so  long  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  something  sweet  to  you,  if  we 
want  to. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  was  then  passed. 

Mr,  Smiley. —  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  these  kind  words. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  Conference  here.  The  pleas- 
antest  time  of  the  year  is  when  this  Conference  gathers.  It  has  had 
a  natural  growth,  as  this  building  has  had  a  natural  growth.  The 
thing  which  I  aimed  at  in  establishing  it  is  accomplished  every  year. 
There  is  perfect  freedom  of  discussion,  without  malice  or  bitterness. 
There  is  freedom  in  the  expression  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  then 
a  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  best  judgment,  so  that  our  platform  is 
adopted  without  dissension.  I  feel  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  all 
for  coming,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  here  next  year.  There  have  been 
between  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  in 
attendance,  a  little  larger  than  ever  before. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  these  mountains  and  valleys  were  filled 
with  Indians.  This  particular  mountain  was  a  fastness.  They  could 
retreat  here,  where  no  one  could  find  them.  Sky  Top  is  the  point 
over  which  the  first  line  made  in  this  country  from  the  Hudson  River 
west  was  drawn.  The  line  runs  through  this  parlor.  It  has  held  the 
name  over  two  hundred  years.  The  name  of  the  mountain  Shawn- 
gunk  means  White  Rock.  The  name  of  Mohonk  was  put  on  record 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  first  applied  to  the  mountain  and 
afterward  to  the  lake. 
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Our  next  Conference  will  be  just  one  day  earlier  in  the  month.  It 
begins  Tuesday  night.     I  hope  you  will  all  try  to  be  here. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  kind  words  that  have  been 
spoken. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officer  was  unanimously  passed. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  benediction  the  Conference 
adjourned  at  ii  p.m. 
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tions,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  has  opened  to  them  all 
the  courts,  guaranteed  to  their  heirs,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
States  in  which  they  live,  the  descent  of  their  property,  defined  the 
marriage  relation,  defined  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.  It  has 
put  one-third  of  them  all,  in  these  fifteen  years,  on  an  equality  in 
every  respect  with  us,  so  that  they  enjoy  the  rights  which  you  and  I 
enjoy.  Does  anybody  tell  me  that  any  other  undertaking  in  those 
years,  depending  upon  an  association  of  labor  and  the  agitation  of 
issues,  has  accomplished  more  in  the  last  fifteen  years  than  this 
work  ?     If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  disputed  questions.  I  have  been  requested 
to  talk  a  little  about  the  appropriation  bills,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
stop  to  argue  with  Dr.  Abbott  or  any  one  of  you  the  question  whether 
it  were  wise  or  unwise  for  your  churches  to  cut  loose  from  the  United 
States  government  in  this  work.  I  have  always  refused  to  argue  it, 
though  I  have  my  own  private  opinion  of  it  as  an  original  question. 
I  have  been  like  that  old  man  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  whom 
Sanballat  and  that  other  fellow  (Geshem)  wanted  to  come  down  and 
argue  with  them :  I  have  had  something  else  to  do.  I  feel  on  this 
question  of  the  appropriations  that  today  the  Indian  is  in  a  crisis.  I 
know  it  is  the  way  with  public  speakers  to  talk  about  crises,  and  the 
politicians  have  them  annually  on  their  hands.  But  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  I  do  not  show  you  that  the  Indian  is  in  a  crisis,  out  of 
which  as  he  may  come  will  depend  the  ultimate  result  for  good  or 
evil  of  all  the  work  we  have  done. 

The  Indian  is  coming  out  frum  barbarism  into  citizenship,  but  he 
is  coming  out  by  a  process  that  no  other  barbarian  ever  went  through. 
Others  in  this  work  have  come  up  by  degrees,  step  by  step,  and  have 
never  lifted  one  foot  out  of  the  mire  until  they  have  been  able  to  put 
the  other  upon  firm  ground.  But  the  process  by  which  the  Indian  is 
brought  out  of  barbarism  into  citizenship  is  an  instantaneous  process ; 
and  the  process,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  involved  little  instrumentality 
of  his  own  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  fact.  Allotment  makes  him 
instantaneously  a  citizen.  To-day  he  is  in  his  blanket  and  his  war- 
paint and  in  his  tepee :  you  give  him  i6o  acres  of  land  in  severalty, 
and  to-morrow  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  ward  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  let  slip  its  hold  upon  him.  He  has  escaped  much 
as  a  bird  escapes  out  of  a  cage  door.  He  has  thrown  off  every  parti- 
cle of  control  that  the  United  States  had  over  him.  He  has  no  title 
to  a  dollar  of  money  for  his  education  from  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.     He  is  a  citizen  like  me. 

That  is  not  all.  The  United  States  has  put  him  upon  i6o  acres  of 
land,  and  has  declared  that  it  will  hold  that  land  for  him  for  twenty- 
five  years  free  from  all  State  taxes  or  any  other  charge  whatever. 
And  yet,  if  he  is  to  be  educated  at  all,  unless  the  United  States  shall 
educate  him,  he  must  be  educated  by  that  State  which,  the  United 
States  says,  shall  not  tax  a  dollar  of  his  property  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education.  There  are  whole  counties  in  some  of  these 
Western  States  today  all  made  up  of  allotted  Indians,  and  not  a  foot 
of  their  land  can  be  taxed  by  those  States.  The  State  must  supply, 
out  of  its  treasury,  their  school-houses  if  they  have  them,  their  roads 
if  they  have  them,  their  bridges  if  they  have  them,  their  court-houses 
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if  they  have  them.  The  State  must  maintain  onler  among  them  if 
they  have  order.  And  the  white  people  of  the  other  counties  of  the 
State  must  pay  for  all  these  things.  Therefore  it  is  that,  while  the 
United  States  is  forcing  this  process,  there  comes  upon  the  govern- 
ment a  louder  call  for  increased  appropriation  and  more  efficient 
work  on  its  part,  to  supply  that  which  it  has  declared  the  State  shall 
not  do.     It  is  in  lieu  of  the  taxation  it  has  forbidden. 

The  exigency  of  the  Indian  at  this  point  is  like  that  of  a  man  in 
a  boat  nearing  the  shore,  when  he  pushes  the  boat  out  from  under 
him  with  one  foot  before  he  gets  the  other  upon  solid  ground.  The 
•chances  are  against  him,  unless  the  United  States  at  this  point  meets 
with  renewed  vigor  and  with  larger  effort  and  appropriation  the  exi- 
gency and  the  crisis.  This  is  but  one  crisis  with  him,  but  there  will 
never  be  another  like  it.  If  he  survives,  he  goes  on  well ;  if  not,  the 
last  end  of  the  Indian  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  That  is  why  it  is 
incumbent  upon  every  friend  of  the  Indian  to  present  his  cause  to 
Congress  with  more  earnestness,  with  clearer  conception  of  the  com- 
plication into  which  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  brought  his 
relation  with  the  States  in  which  he  is  living. 

You  must  take  the  Indian  by  the  hand,  and  see  to  it  that  he  does 
not  fall  back  into  the  stream.  The  government  must  da  it.  You 
cannot  ask  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  take  three  counties  of  allotted 
Indians,  not  a  foot  of  whose  land  can  be  taxed  for  twenty  five  years 
for  the  support  and  civilization  of  those  who  live  in  these  counties, — 
you  cannot  ask  Nebraska,  with  any  expectation  that  she  will  respond, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Omaha  Indians  at  this  moment.  Pretty  soon 
the  State  will  rebel  against  this  idea  of  having  all  this  allotted  land 
exempt  for  twenty-five  years  from  taxation;  and  the  United  States 
must  meet  it  with  an  equivalent.  The  equivalent  is  to  do  for  these 
Indians  now,  and  in  this  matter,  what  the  government  has  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  State  to  do. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  You  are  going  to  do  it,  if  at 
all,  with  an  increased  appropriation  for  his  civilization  and  support, 
through  the  process  of  education.  And  how  are  you  going  to  suc- 
ceed in  getting  this  increased  appropriation? 

Now,  let  me  say,  from  my  observation,  that  there  is  no  hostility  to 
the  Indian  in  Congress.  You  are  to  get  this  money  through  Con- 
gress. The  plan  proposed  to  you  by  Dr.  Abbott  is  a  grand  plan,  but 
the  United  States  Congress  has  to  be  moved ;  and  how  is  it  best  to 
move  Congress  ?  Congress  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  men. 
One  is  the  men  who  are  indifferent  to  the  Indian's  welfare.  They 
have  never  had  any  contact  with  him;  and  they  have  believed  that 
he  was  passing  away,  and  that  we  should  get  clear  of  him  very  soon. 
Another  class  is  made  up  of  those  in  whom  economy  predominates : 
they  subordinate  everything  else  in  an  appropriation  bill  to  this  over- 
ruling desire  to  see  how  small  it  can  be.  I  had  that  disease  once  my- 
self. I  was  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  House 
for  two  years,  and  I  know  how  it  is.  The  third  class  is  the  class  that 
-do  not  know  what  the  situation  is.  It  has  come  to  be  that  the  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs  in  Congress  has  fallen  into  new  hands.  It 
^ould  not  be  otherwise.  They  do  not  know  the  subject  as  those  do 
'Who  have  worked  for  twenty  years  in  it.    They  have  got  to  be  taught 
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to  comprehend  the  full  scope  and  bearing  of  this  problem,  not  upon 
the  Indian  alone,  but  also  upon  the  people  of  the  States  in  which  the 
Indian  lives.  They  must  be  educated  as  well  as  the  Indian  himself, 
who  is  becoming  a  feature  and  factor  in  the  government,  and  whose 
vote  is  as  good  as  the  vote  of  any  white  man  at  the  ballot-box.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you  how  I  would  approach  Congress  in  this  matter.  I  will 
tell  you  first  what  I  would  not  do.  I  would  not  get  up  a  petition  to 
Congress,  and  have  it  printed,  all  in  the  same  words,  and  then  send 
it  from  a  central  office  all  over  the  country,  to  come  back  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  precisely  the  same  words  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Congress  when  pe- 
titions had  an  influence ;  but  let  me  say  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion, 
that  time  has  gone  by.  Congress  has  become  familiar  with  machine 
work.  Bushels  of  petitions  are  presented  every  morning,  with  as 
little  effect  as  the  leaves  that  fall  from  these  trees  around  us. 

Another  thing  I  would  not  do.  When  you  have  got  something  of 
special  interest  in  Congress,  I  would  not  go  to  a  printing-office  with 
a  haU-bushel  of  postal-cards,  and  have  printed  on  the  back  of  them, 
"  I  protest  against  this  thing,"  or  "  This  thing  ought  to  be  done,"  and 
leave  a  blank  for  the  name  and  the  place  and  a  date,  and  send  them 
off  into  the  country,  and  have  them  come  back  to  Congress  by  the 
peck.  Three- fourths  of  them,  probably,  go  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  does  not  need  converting  at  all. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  whole  northern  country  was 
aroused  about  the  removal  of  the  Southern  Utes  ;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  intensely  wrought  up,  trying 
to  prevent  that  removal.  It  was  desirable  to  get  up  a  public  senti- 
ment against  this  removal.  How  was  it  done  ?  Somebody  got  ten 
thousand  I  should  think  of  these  cards  printed,  the  words  of  every 
one  just  the  same,  only  the  difference  of  the  date  and  the  man's  name 
at  the  bottom.  They  were  sent  through  the  country ;  and  they  came 
back  to  Washington, —  three-fourths  of  them  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  was  already  doing  his  best  to  prevent  the  removal, — 
urging  him  to  use  his  influence  against  the  removal  of  the  Utes. 
A  Southern  senator  came  to  me  once  with  two  of  these  cards,  one 
dated  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  in  Arkansas,  on  the  same  day. 
He  put  them  together,  and  said,  "  There  is  not  a  comma's  difference 
between  these  two :  how  in  the  world  did  the  man  in  Arkansas  hap- 
pen to  write  exactly  what  the  man  in  Massachusetts  did  ? " 

These  things  not  only  have  no  influence :  they  are  worse.  The 
member  of  Congress  who  gets  them  puts  them  into  the  waste-basket 
as  fast  as  they  come.  Do  not  do  that  any  more.  I  do  not  now  care 
how  much  you  fret  the  chairman  of  Indian  affairs,  but  that  is  not  the 
way  to  affect  Congress. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  once.  I  was  chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  House,  and  there  was  a  measure  in  which 
a  gentleman  from  another  district  was  intensely  interested.  He  came 
to  me  to  see  about  it.  "  How  can  I  get  the  members  of  Congress  in- 
terested in  this  ?  "  he  asked.  I  said  :  *'  I  will  tell  you.  If  you  can  find 
anybody  in  the  district  represented  by  A.  B.  whom  you  can  interest 
in  this,  get  him  to  sit  down  and,  in  his  own  language,  write  to  his 
member  of  Congress  about  it.     If  you  cannot  find  anybody  in  his  dis- 
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trict  that  takes  an  interest  in  it,  you  may  be  sure  you  canndt  get  him 
interested.  Then  go  to  the  next  district,  and  find  some  one  there 
who  will,  in  his  own  words,  write  his  interest  in  this  business  to  his 
member  of  Congress."  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  the  member 
came  to  me,  saying,  "  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  on 
this  subject."  Then  another  came,  saying  the  same  thing,  and  so  on; 
and  so  the  thing  was  accomplished.  The  member  of  Congress  had 
been  able  to  interest  these  constituents;  and  they  in  turn  interested 
each  their  member,  and  in  that  way  the  matter  was  decided. 

Take  hold  of  this  matter.  See  to  it  that  no  member  of  Congress 
has  any  peace  at  your  hands  or  at  the  hands  of  his  own  constituents,, 
and  the  work  is  done. 

Every  year  until  last  year  there  has  been  an  increased  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  Indians.  There  was  more  need  for  aa 
increase  last  year  than  ever.  Why  did  it  fall  short?  When  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  Hartford  decided  to  withdraw 
from  accepting  any  portion  of  the  United  States  money, —  without 
entering  into  the  wisdom  of  the  matter, —  I  thought  I  saw  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  claim  that  so  much  was  saved  to 
them.  They  said:  "The  churches  are  not  going  to  abandon  this 
work.  They  will  notify  us  that  they  will  carry  it  on  themselves,  and 
we  shall  be  saved  so  much."  I  was  afraid  of  that  result :  It  is  one 
thing  to  withdraw:  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  let  the  withdrawal 
inure  in  point  of  money  to  those  whose  supreme  end  is  the  reduction 
of  the  appropriation  bill.  Those  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  found 
it  impossible  to  increase  the  appropriation.  They  were  met  by  the 
argument :  "All  this  money  that  we  have  heretofore  appropriated  in  ' 
this  bill  for  the  churches,  the  churches  have  declined  to  take,  and  will 
carry  on  the  work  themselves.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  save  the 
government  so  much  1 "  That  is  one  reason  why  for  the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years  the  appropriation  has  fallen  below  instead  of  rising 
above  the  mark. 

I  believe  this  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
any  hand  in  it.  I  do  not  expect,  in  the  language  of  the  man  of  the 
chase,  to  "be  in  at  the  death."  But  it  is  going  on;  it  cannot  be 
stopped ;  it  has  gone  beyond  the  point  where  it  could  be  reversed. 
But  it  can  be  starved,  it  can  be  crippled,  it  can  be  postponed,  and 
the  beneficial  results  put  off  in  the  distance ;  and  the  evils  insepara- 
ble from  this  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  a  full 
American  citizenship  may  be  felt  even  more  than  at  present.  But 
ultimately  it  will  be  accomplished.  It  will  come  within  the  life  of 
some  of  you.  During  the  life  of  most  of  you,  perhaps,  the  last  tepee 
upon  the  plain  shall  have  given  place  to  an  enlightened  citizenship,, 
and  to  the  home,  with  womanhood  at  the  fireside  and  manhood  at 
the  threshold. 

Captain  Pratt  was  invited  to  follow  Senator  Dawes. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  first  want  to  speak  of  one  or  two  subjects  that 
came  before  us  to-day.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  what  General 
Howard  and  Captain  Wotherspoon  have  said  on  the  subject  of  army 
officers  employed  as   Indian   agents.    The  army  never  wanted  the 
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Indians,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  does  not  want  them  now.  The 
records  of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  I  fought  as  hard  as  I 
thought  was  right  for  me  to  against  entering  into  Indian  service, 
until  after  having  been  specially  assigned  to  it  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
when  I  felt  called  on  to  continue,  and  do  the  best  I  could.  But  I  am 
more  opposed  to  turning  the  Indians  over  to  the  army  because  it 
would  be  only  a  temporary  triumph  for  a  vicious,  un-American  prin- 
ciple, directing  the  interests  and  tendencies  of  the  Indians  principally 
towards,  and  practically  consigning  them  to,  the  army  for  the  future, 
and  would  more  or  less  close  the  doors  in  other  directions,  and 
hence  breed  injustice  and  failure.  General  Grant's  "peace  policy" 
failed  because  he  farmed  out  the  agencies  to  the  several  churches, 
giving  them  exclusive  control  in  appointment  of  agents  and  em- 
ployees, thus  saying  to  certain  tribes,  "You  must  become  Catho- 
lics," and  to  others,  "  You  are  to  be  Episcopalians,*'  and  to  others, 
"  You  must  be  Presbyterians,"  etc. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  civil  service.  I  was  advised  not  to ! 
It  went  farther  than  that :  I  was  importuned  not  to.  But  I  want  to 
say  this.  My  experience  in  these  matters  leads  me  to  other  conclu- 
sions. We  have  heard  here  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  one  particular 
man  as  Indian  Commissioner,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  man  was  a  conspicuous  product  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. So,  if  he  was  really  the  good  product  these  champions  of  civil 
service  claim,  perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  spoils  system  not  so 
bad,  after  all.  .1  would  like  to  turn  loose  on  civil  service  reform. 
.    President  Gates. —  Go  on,  captain. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  No  :  I  will  let  it  stand  where  it  is,  and  let  it  work 
out  its  own  salvation. 

President  Gates. —  It  will  do  so. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  It  will  have  to  radically  change  its  character  then, 
for  my  experience  proves  it  to  be  a  bundle  of  inefficiency  and  hin- 
drance. 

In  regard  to  the  schools  and  the  Indians.  Just  think,  friends,  as 
you  sit  here  together  to-night,  of  the  intellect,  the  force,  the  power, 
there  is  in  this  room,  if  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question.  Is  there 
a  city  of  any  size  in  the  United  States  that  could  not  be  governed 
more  ably  than  it  is  now  by  the  forces  in  this  room  ?  The  Indians 
are  probably  less  in  number  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  yet  we  go  on  platforming  here  year  after  year,  and  with  a 
great  Indian  Department  at  Washington,  and  men  all  over  the  field, 
struggling  with  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  trying 
to  get  them  into  some  shape  that  will  enable  them  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us,  and  fill  their  places  in  this  country.  What  makes 
it  so  difficult?  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  do  this  small  thing?  I  say 
small  thing  because  it  is  b.  small  thing.  The  Indian  question  has  to 
be  settled  individually,  and  not  collectively ;  and  our  obtuse  persist- 
ence that  it  shall  only  be  settled  collectively  is  the  trouble.  In 
this  room  are  Indian  men  some  of  whom  were  born  in  the  lowest 
dregs  of  Indian  life ;  and  yet  they  are  capable  of  fluently  using  our 
language  and  arguing  manfully  with  us  for  their  rights,  and  they  can 
go  out  and  take  hold  of  the  affairs  of  our  civilization  side  by  side 
with  us,  and  hold  their  own.     They  are  capable,  civilized.  Christian 
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gentlemen.  If  this  condition  has  been  reached  in  only  one  or  two 
cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  repeated  in  all  their 
cases.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  many  Indians  have  reached  this  con- 
dition of  advancement, —  and  many  have  reached  it, —  how  weak« 
foolish,  and  silly  in  us  not  to  adopt  at  once  the  simple,  common-sense 
means  by  which  they  rose  !  We  Mohonkites  have  been  working  on 
the  Indian  school  question,  and  are  going  to  make  another  great 
effort  with  Congress  to  have  the  school  appropriation  still  further 
enlarged,  hoping  to  lift  it  out  on  that  line.  Four  years  ago,  in  this 
room,  I  protested  against  the  plan  then  inaugurated.  I  did  not 
believe  then,  and  from  longer  experience  do  not  believe  now,  that 
the  school  will  do  it.  It  needs  something  more  than  that.  The 
school  is  theoretical :  we  need  something  practical.  The  school  on 
the  reservation  can  be  made  to  do  a  part ;  but  that  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  very  small  part  towards  getting  the  man  into  his  place 
in  civilization  and  as  a  citizen.  It  is  like  a  hot-bed.  It  may  give  the 
seeds  a  start,  but  it  cannot  grow  cabbages.  None  of  these  capable 
Indian  gentlemen  gained  their  civilized  ability  in  their  tribes  or  near 
their  tribes.  They  came  far  from  the  tribes,  and  utilized  the  appli- 
ances of  our  most  advanced  civilization.  I  do  not  know  any  capa- 
ble, civilized  Indians  who  did  not  reach  that  condition  in  the  same 
way ;  and  I  probably  know  quite  as  many  such  Indians  as  any  person 
in  this  room. 

The  Indian  has  learned  by  long  experience  to  believe  somewhat 
that  the  only  good  white  man  is  a  dead  white  man,  and  he  is  just  as 
right  about  it  as  any  of  us  are  in  thinking  the  same  of  the  Indian.  It 
is  only  the  Indian  in  them  that  ought  to  be  killed  ;  and  it  is  the  bad 
influence  of  the  bad  white  man  that  ought  to  be  killed,  too.  How  are 
these  hindering,  hurtful  sentiments  and  conditions  on  both  sides  to 
be  ended?  Certainly,  never  by  continuing  the  segregating  policy, 
which  gives  the  Indian  no  chance  to  see,  know,  and  participate  in  our 
affairs  and  industries,  and  thus  prove  to  himself  and  us  that  he  has 
better  stuff  in  him,  and  which  prevents  his  learning  how  wrong  is  his 
conception  of  the  truly  civilized  white  man.  Indian  youth  can  gain 
little  courage  to  meet  us  by  any  purely  Indian  school  experience  we 
can  give  him.  I  do  not  care  if  we  plant  schools  for  him  in  our  most 
civilized  communities :  if  we  simply  keep  him  in  school  <is  an  Indian^ 
he  does  not  gain  that  which  will  make  him  capable  of  filling  his  place 
as  an  American  citizen.  He  must  have  something  more  than  Indian 
school,  more  than  school  of  any  sort :  he  must  have  experience.  I 
have  come  to  know  this  through  long  and  wide  experiences  I  have 
grown  to  believe  in  every  fibre  of  me  that  we  wrong  ourselves  apd  the 
Indians  when  we  build  them  up  as  tribes,  and  to  know  that  we  do 
this  when  we  plant  our  schools  in  the  tribes,  where  their  greatest  in- 
fluence is  to  hold  the  Indian  to  the  tribe;  that,  by  spending  all  our 
energies  and  efforts  to  keep  them  tribes  and  separate  communities, 
we  but  perpetuate  bureau  control  and  prolong  missionary  fields,  but 
grow  up  precious  little  of  the  independent  manhood  fibre  required  for 
success  in  our  civilization.  I  believe  that,  for  any  right  government 
purposes,  tribal  schools  are  largely  a  waste  of  public  money,  and  that, 
if  the  schools  of  the  United  States  are  not  good  enough  for  the 
Indian,  if  he  will  not  accept  them,  and  through  them  come  into  indi- 
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vidual  contact  and  struggle  with  the  other  children  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  not  deserving  of  our  money  or  our  school  help. 
And  there  is  where  my  friends,  the  missionaries,  and  I  differ.  I  am 
not  fighting  the  missionaries.  I  am  simplifying  their  work ;  that  is,  if 
they  care  to  end  the  job.  The  Indian  tribes  in  this  State  of  New 
York  are  just  as  alien  to  the  United  States  and  its  interests  as  any 
we  have.  I  urged  the  missionaries  and  other  supervising  powers  that 
they  be  put  into  the  public  schools,  and  out  of  and  away  from  the 
reservations.  It  was  said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  I  said  that  it 
could  be  done  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  same  intention  to  do  it 
would  succeed  in  New  York,  and  that  I  would  take  a  few  of  them 
and  put  them  into  Pennsylvania  schools,  to  show  that  it  could  be 
done.  I  received  a  few,  and  then  I  was  urged  to  take  a  great  many ; 
and  I  did  take  about  seventy. 

Question. —  Did  you  put  them  into  the  public  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Capt.  Pratt, —  Yes,  sir :  a  good  many  of  them.  I  have  said  over 
and  over  again  to  the  department  that  I  would  put  a  great  many  chil- 
dren into  the  public  schools.  The  whole  trend  is  toward  the  tribe  and 
the  West,  because  the  missionary  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed  in 
building  up  his  separate  community ;  and  the  Western  politician  backs 
the  missionary  by  demanding  that  the  public  money  be  expended  in 
his  district  and  in  the  West  as  offset  to  Eastern  public  buildings  and 
river  and  harbor  appropriations.  That  they  thus  perpetuate  instead 
of  end  the  Indian  problem  is  a  bonanza  for  them. 

We  have  had  here  from  two  great  Western  Indian  schools  the  state- 
ment that  they  cannot  get  the  children  out  to  work  and  into  families 
and  the  public  schools,  because  of  the  hatred  the  whites  there  have 
for  the  Indian. 

Mr.  CoppocK. —  We  do  not  want  to. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  He  wants  to  keep  them  tribes,  that  they  may  grow 
into  nations.  Here  is  the  Choctaw  Indian  gentleman  who  has  sung 
for  us  so  sweetly,  educated  at  Union  College.  His  tribe  has  had 
tribal  and  mission  schools  for  many  years.  It  has  also  sent  away  a 
select  few  of  its  youth  to  Eastern  institutions  for  education,  but  only 
to  return  immediately  and  rule  the  tribe.  Through  these  influences 
it  has  grown  more  and  more  away  from  and  in  a  sense  independent 
of  the  United  States,  until  it  has  come  to  assume  to  be  the  Choctaw 
nation,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  more  difficult  problem  for  the  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  and  settle  than  the  wilder  tribes, —  isn't  it,  Senator 
Dawes  ? 

Senator  Dawes. —  Yes ;  and  there  are  five  such  tribes. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Following  these  same  influences,  we  are  going 
right  on  to  build  up  the  same  conditions  in  the  tribes.  We  establish 
many  schools  among  them,  and  thus  utilize  as  a  centralizing  force 
what  ought  to  be  a  broadening,  distributing  influence ;  and  as  a  result 
we  shall  soon  have  a  Sioux  nation,  and  a  very  strong  one,  much  more 
difficult  to  handle  because  of  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  hold  it  to- 
gether and  strengthen  it  as  a  tribe.  Then  we  shall  go  on  in  the  same 
old  way  to  create  a  Piegan  nation,  a  Blackfeet  nation,  a  Chippewa 
nation,  and  so  on. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indian  people  to  deal  with,  that  is 
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all,  our  missionaries  and  their  societies  forever  coaxing  them  back 
to  the  reservations,  and  unwilling  that  any  should  get  away.  You 
will  remember  there  was  a  talented  Episcopal  minister  at  Mohonk 
several  years  ago,  who  stated  that  he  had  a  white  congregation  over 
here  in  New  York  State.  I  urged  that  he  should  stay  there,  because 
he  liked  it  and  was  satisfactory.  But  no.  The  influences  that  edu- 
cated him  demanded  that  he  go  back  to  his  people.  If  we  should 
send  all  the  Germans  coming  to  us  to  Wisconsin,  they  would  surely 
perpetuate  Germany ;  and,  if  we  should  treat  the  emigrants  from  all 
other  nations  in  the  same  way,  we  should  soon  have  a  good  many 
problems  on  our  hands.  One  of  the  difficult  problems  that  Philadel- 
phia has  to  deal  with  now  is  a  community  of  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand Italians.  There  are  always  problems  where  we  have  a  concen- 
tration of  un-Americanized  masses.  To  end  the  Indian  problem, 
these  Indian  masses  must  be  broken  up,  distributed,  and  assimilated ; 
and  this  can  be  done  without  harm  to  them,  and  with  great  salvation 
to  them  in  every  way  as  individuals.  These  Indian  boys  and  girls 
who  are  here  as  Mohonk  guests  came  to  Carlisle  weak,  helpless,  and 
afraid  of  us  and  our  civilization.  Now  they  are  healthy  and  clean, 
and  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
scarcely  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  above  fifteen,  no  matter^  if  from  the 
lowest  Indian  life,  whom,  after  three  years  under  Carlisle  and  its  out- 
ing system,  we  cannot  safely  turn  loose  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere 
in  civilization,  with  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself.  That 
is  the  end  of  that  one  problem,  if  we  could  allow  it  to  end  there. 
This  is  not  theory :  it  is  practice.  We  have  been  carrying  it  on  for 
fourteen  years;  and  I  can  take  you  to  places  and  show  you  individ- 
ual Indian  men  and  women  doing  well,  contending  successfully  with 
the  industrious  masses  of  our  country. 

Mr,  Smiley. —  Will  you  explain  about  your  outing  system  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Every  spring  we  place  our  children  out  to  work  and 
in  families.  We  find  good  places  for  them  where  they  will  receive 
dollars  and  cents  equal  to  the  value  of  their  labor.  We  have  been 
doing  this  for  fourteen  years.  We  now  have  over  five  hundred  out 
every  summer,  and  they  earn  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the  total. 
They  earned  last  year  $22,000.  During  the  winter  we  leave  a  num- 
ber out  in  white  families,  who  work  out  of  school  hours  for  their  board 
and  attend  the  public  schools.  Last  winter  we  had  above  two  hundred 
out  in  the  public  schools.  We  get  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
which  covers  about  five  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  out- 
ing we  carried  an  average  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  nearly  two  hundred  more  than  we  had  appro- 
priation for.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that,  if  the  department 
will  give  me  a  thousand  children  on  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
support,  I  will  take  care  of  them.  I  will  place  a  part  of  them  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  winter,  and  make  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Self-help  is  the  best  of  all  help.  If  an  Indian  boy  has  to  do 
some  of  his  own  thinking  and  get  his  education  by  using  his  own 
muscle,  he  will  value  it  more,  and  it  will  be  of  far  more  real  service  to 
him. 

Mrs.  Lander. —  How  are  those  Indians  taken  into  the  families? 
How  do  they  learn  home  life  ? 
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Capt.  Pratt. —  We  find  generally  good  home  life,  where  the  people 
will  take  them  as  their  own  children,  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  and 
work  side  by  side  with  the  boys  of  the  family,  and  the  girls  to  work 
with  the  house-mother  and  the  girls  of  the  family.  These  are  mostly 
the  kind  of  homes  we  find.  Talk  with  these  boys  and  girls  who  are 
here  about  this.    They  have  all  had  these  experiences. 

President  Gates. —  I  once  looked  over  a  pile  of  letters  and  cards 
received  from  these  boys  and  girls  on  their  outing,  and  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Capt.  Pratt.  These  children  go  out  then  from  such  homes  into 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  They  work  just  as  I  did  when  I  was 
a  boy.  My  little  schooling  had  to  be  obtained  in  that  way.  I 
worked  mornings  and  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  pay  for  my  board 
while  I  went  to  school  in  the  winter. 

President  Gates. —  Are  there  many  holding  their  own  in  Eastern 
civilization  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Yes :  some  as  mechanics,  some  as  nurses,  and  a 
good  many  with  farmers.  There  are  both  boys  and  girls  out  in  the 
homes  in  the  £ast  who  have  practically  left  their  Western  homes. 
Some  are  orphans.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  only  look  upon  Carlisle 
and  its  methods  as  indicating  one  of  many  ways  out  of  tribal  and 
into  American  life. 

Question. —  Are  their  parents  willing  to  have  their  children  re- 
main in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Do  you  suppose  a  boy  leaves  Ireland  without  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  parent  ?  Did  any  of  us  leave  home  without 
regret  of  our  parents  and  urgings  to  come  back?  Such  objection  is 
natural.  But,  after  all,  to  rise  and  amount  to  anything,  each  individ. 
ual  must  stand  for  himself ;  and  he  should  be  governed  by  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  that  he  can  accumulate  within  himself  as  to  where 
he  should  go  and  what  he  should  be. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott. —  I  have  listened  with  great  appreciation  and 
admiration  to  your  account  of  your  system.  But  the  question  arises. 
Is  it  practicable  to  bring  thirty-five  thousand  children  away  from  their 
homes,  and  leave  the  Indians  in  the  process  of  redemption  without 
any  children,  while  the  Indian  children  are  subjected  to  this  outing 
system,  or  should  both  systems  be  maintained  ?  Is  your  own  system 
practicable,  after  all } 

Capt.  Pratt. —  There  should  be  a  larger  working  and  more  help- 
fulness along  these  lines.  Every  Indian  school  should  do  something 
to  help  them  to  individually  grow  out  of  the  tribe  and  into  the  wider 
opportunities  of  our  American  life.  There  should  be  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  it  all  over  the  country.  To  help  the  individual  mem- 
ber to  rise,  certainly  does  no  violence  to  any  family  or  tribe ;  and  this 
plan  has  been  helpful  in  all  instances.  Let  it  grow.  Let  the  mission- 
aries in  their  schools  work  this  way  instead  of  universally  pulling 
back  to  the  tribe.  After  a  while  the  idea  of  becoming  American  cit- 
izens instead  of  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  may  come  to  be  like  sheep 
getting  out  of  a  field, —  one  finds  a  place  where  he  can  get  out,  and 
all  the  rest  follow. 

Dr.  Ward. —  Do  the  most  of  your  pupils  go  back  to  their  reserva- 
tions or  settle  here  in  the  East  ? 
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Capt.  Pratt. —  The  most  go  back  to  the  reservations.  I  cannot 
arbitrarily  prevent  it.  Here  is  a  good  lady,  now  in  this  room,  comes 
to  me  in  great  concern  about  one  of  my  students,  upon  whom  she  has 
been  spending  her  money  for  several  years,  who  has  not  met  her  ex- 
pectations. She  has  been  trying  to  give  him  a  college  education,  that 
he  may  go  back  and  preach  to  his  people.  I  had  sent  him  home  be- 
cause his  time  was  out.  She  did  not  ask  me.  What  can  I  do  ?  I 
would  like  to  see  that  fellow  sawing  wood  or  holding  a  plough.  If 
she  had  asked  me,  I  should  have  said,  ''Let  him  alone:  let  him 
make  tents  or  shove  a  plane,  as  those  did  who  started  preaching.'^ 

Dr.  McArthur. —  How  can  we  help  now  to  bring  about  the  result 
which  you  desire  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  larger  appropriations ;  but 
how  can  the  various  denominations  help  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  If  the  churches,  instead  of  looking  at  a  bright 
young  Indian  man  and  imagining  they  saw  a  preacher  in  him,  would 
help  him  into  some  place  in  civilization  to  work,  and  then  look  after 
and  encourage  him  a  little,  as  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Lippincott,  has 
been  looking  after  my  boys,  calling  on  them  in  a  friendly  way  and 
giving  them  encouragement  and  counsel,  —  that  would  be  strong, 
right  help.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  churches  might  get 
into  their  secular  affairs  differently  from  what  they  do  with  very  great 
benefit  to  these  people  they  are  trying  to  help. 

Dr.  Strieby. —  What  can  the  Santee  School,  for  instance,  do  to 
carry  out  your  plan  ?  What  can  those  in  the  reservation  do  to  carry 
it  out  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  do  not  see  why  the  Santee  School,  through  all  the 
influences  it  has  to  draw  upon,  could  not  send  to  different  places  in 
the  United  States  individual  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  and  be  out  and 
away  from  the  old,  and  into  new  and  better  associations.  This  is 
what  we  want  for  our  own  :  why  not  for  the  Indian  ?  Why  must  the 
individuals  rise  or  fall,  live  and  die,  as  tribes  together,  any  more  than 
other  people  ? 

Dr.  Ward. —  What  would  you  have  done  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers  at  home  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  Well,  some  of  them  ought  to  die  off  pretty  soon. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  give  you  some  farther  experiences.  I  took  to 
Florida  in  1875  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  women.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  old  men  to  work.  Indeed,  they  improved  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  finally  the  working  elements  of  that  community  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  have  me  stop  letting  them  go  out  to  work.  They 
also  learned  English.  What  I  said  about  Buffalo  Bill  is  true  of  all 
Indians.  If  we  could  bring  them  all  East,  and  separate  them, —  scat- 
ter them  for  only  a  month,  place  them  where  they  could  see  and  learn 
our  best  civilization,  and  keep  them  separated,  so  they  could  not  talk 
over  nor  participate  in  the  old  life, —  we  should  reach  results  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  years  by  our  present  methods.  Why 
nurse  the  old  systems  ?  Why  not  nurse  the  true  American  system, 
so  potent  in  Americanizing  all  other  masses? 

Miss  Dawes. —  Could  you  put  out  a  large  number  of  apprentices  in 
mechanic  arts  ?     What  would  the  labor  unions  have  to  say  about  it  ? 

Capt.  Pratt. —  The  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by  having  them 
join   the  trades-unions,  which   is   now  quite   an   American   feature. 
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Samuel  Townsend,  a  printer,  taught  in  our  office,  is  in  one  of  the 
largest  job  offices  in  Chicago,  and  has  been  there  about  a  year;  but 
he  could  not  get  a  place  until  he  joined  the  trades-union. 

About  the  whole  thirty-five  thousand  Indian  children,  over  whom 
Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  other  New  York  City  gentlemen  stumble  : 
I  have  to  say  that  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  New  York  City  has  gathered  from  her  slums,  and 
permanently  sent  away  from  their  parents  to  Western  homes,  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  white  children.  This  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  great  Christian  movement.  The  same  city  receives  and  dis- 
tributes to  homes  in  the  United  States  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  foreign  speaking  emigrants  annually.  What  mysterious  in- 
fluence makes  the  gentlemen  incredulous  over  the  distribution,  in 
the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Indians  ?  Do  they  expect  an  end  of  the  problem,  or  an  end  of 
the  expense  and  bother,  before  there  is  distribution  and  absorption } 
All  the  past  disproves  it.  Let  them  state  how  they  think  it  is  to  be 
done,  so  we  may  judge  which  plan  is  best. 

General  O.  O.  Howard  was  invited  to  speak. 

Gen.  Howard. —  I  have  enjoyed  what  Captain  Pratt  has  said  very 
much,  but  I  think  it  has  occurred  to  us  all  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  put  his  ideas  into  thorough  or  universal  operation.  I  went 
to  Arizona  in  1872,  and  I  began  there  just  a  little  of  that  operation. 
I  persuaded  the  parents  to  let  me  have  two  Indian  boys  to  bring 
East.  I  started  with  those  boys,  and  they  began  to  cry.  They  took 
on  so  much  and  their  sorrow  was  so  intense  that  the  people  along 
the  stage  route  begged  me  not  to  try  to  take  them  away.  At  last, 
before  reaching  the  border  of  the  Territory,  I  let  them  go  back  to  the 
Pima  tribe.  But,  under  the  influence  of  a  very  excellent  man  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  those  Indians  were  later  persuaded  that 
there  were  better  things  in  the  East ;  and  the  son  of  the  chief,  An- 
tonita,  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  old,  came  on  with  the  children, 
and  came  to  Hampton,  and  obtained  as  much  education  as  he  could. 
He  was  too  old  to  learn  very  much,  but  he  did  the  best  he  could. 
The  children  stayed  to  go  through  the  course.  Little  by  little  that 
spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  tribe  and  with  Captain  Pratt  and  the 
school  at  Hampton  will  grow,  and  the  East  and  the  West  will  be 
brought  into  relationship.  I  think  both  things  are  necessary, —  the 
work  at  the  East  and  the  work  at  the  West.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  the  feeling  of  the  parents.  You  cannot  take  the  chil- 
dren away  by  fiat,  but  little  by  little  they  will  learn  to  enjoy  this  prac- 
tical education  that  we  can  give.  It  must  be  a  work  of  years  in  the 
building.  The  work  of  industrial  schools  is  especially  necessary. 
Is  it  practicable  in  Nebraska  to  establish  such  a  school  as  we  are 
carrying  on  at  Carlisle  ?  If  you  can  get  such  men  as  Pratt  and  Arm- 
strong, and  put  them  in  Nebraska,  adverse  public  sentiment,  if  there, 
will  speedily  change,  and  support  them.  I  do  think  we  must  operate 
along  that  line  suggested  by  Captain  Pratt.  We  ought  to  encourage 
him.  He  shows  practical  results  that  are  very  desirable.  They  are 
a  demonstration  I 
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President  Gates. —  For  years  Captain  Pratt  has  been  saying  that 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done, —  break  up  the  reservation.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  see  that  it  is  not  enough  to  bring  these  boys  and 
girls  East,  and  let  them  be  immersed  in  civilization.  I  venture  to  say 
that  his  system  of  scattering  them  about  in  families  has  taught  the 
Indians  more  of  human  love  and  Christianity  than  anything  we  have 
done  for  the  Indians.  I  want  to  see  him  go  a  step  further,  and  teach 
us  how  we  can  help  to  hold  them  in  the  East.  I  remember  Town- 
send,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  very  well.  He  has  done 
wonders  for  his  people  by  showing  that  he  can  hold  his  own  in  the 
East.  We  want  to  do  much  more  of  that  work,  and  before  Captain 
Pratt  leaves  to-morrow  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  how  to  hold  these  people 
here.  I  want  now  to  ask  Commissioner  Morgan  to  tell  us  of  his 
impressions. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  General  Howard  said  there  might  be  an  industrial 
school  established  in  Nebraska.  Let  me  say  that  a  school  has  been 
in  existence  there  for  many  years,  and  it  is  an  admirable  school. 
They  have  a  large  farm,  a  fine  dairy,  a  poultry-yard,  shoe-shop,  har- 
ness-shops, wagon-shop,  tailor-shop,  and  all  that.  I  visited  it  last 
fall,  and  found  it  in  excellent  condition  ;  when  I  spoke  in  the  chapel, 
a  thousand  people  crowded  in.  They  came  on  excursion  trains  long 
distances,  which  shows  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  school. 
Western  sentiment  is  enlisted. 

We  need  an  increase  of  school  appropriations.  The  question  is 
asked.  How  many  children  are  there  to  be  educated  ?  No  man  can 
tell  accurately.  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  about 
33,000  Indian  children  available  of  school  age,  if  you  leave  out  the 
5,000  New  York  Indians  and  the  67,000  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
for  whom  the  government  makes  no  provision.  Not  more  than  about 
three-fourths  of  these  children  can  be  enrolled -in  the  schools.  In 
round  numbers  provision  needs  to  be  made  for  not  more  than  25,000. 
I  give  that  as  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  observation 
and  figuring.  How  many  are  in  schodl  ?  Four  years  ago,  June  30, 
1889,  the  number  was  16,000.  It  ran  up  to  over  21,000  June  30, 
1893,  an  increase  of  over  5,000  in  four  years.  So  I  estimate  that 
there  are  not  more  than  4,000  who  need  to  be  reached  until  we  have 
a  whole  generation  of  Indian  children  in  the  schools.  Some  are  still 
unprovided  for.  Where  are  these  ?  There  are  very  few  Navajo  chil- 
dren in  school.  There  are  from  15,000  to  18,000  of  those  people, 
with  a  school  population  of  perhaps  3,000;  and  not  more  than  150  or 
200  of  their  children  are  in  school.  Few  of  the  Southern  Utes  are  in 
school.  The  chief  problem  to-day  is  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
Navajos,  the  Apaches,  and  the  Utes.  The  attention  of  the  country 
should  be  directed  largely  to  securing  the  attendance  of  those  chil- 
dren not  now  in  school.  As  to  the  appropriations,  it  was  in  the 
year  1889  $1,364,000.  It  ran  up  to  $1,842,000,  the  next  year  to 
$2,291,000,  the  next  year  to  $2,315,000,  and  this  year  it  is  $2,243,000. 
How  was  that  large  increase  secured  ?  It  was  because  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  believed  in  it,  and  lost  no  effort  by  day  or 
by  night,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  until  the 
matter  was  accomplished.      Men   and  women  who  believed  in   it 
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joined  him  in  it.  Speeches  were  made,  articles  were  written,  peti- 
tions were  circulated ;  and  the  matter  was  kept  before  the  public,  and 
urged  upon  Congress,  until  year  by  year  the  increase  went  up  till  it 
reached  a  magnificent  sum.  We  had  the  strong  support  of  Senator 
Dawes,  who  believed  in  it  with  all  his  heart.  I  tell  you  that  this 
public  sentiment  must  crystallize  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  find  ex- 
pression by  the  Commissioner,  because,  when  the  members  of  Con- 
gress go  to  the  Indian  Office  and  see  that  the  importance  is  keenly 
felt  there,  they  will  feel  that  public  sentiment  requires  such  appropri- 
ations. All  the  public  sentiment  that  you  will  bring  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress will  not  accomplish  much  unless  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  enthusiastic  in  it.  Senator  Dawes  has  alluded  to  the  de- 
crease of  $75,000,  and  has  given  a  reason  for  that  decrease.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  reason  he  gives  has  weight.  I  happen  to  know, 
however,  that  there  were  other  reasons  which  made  that  decrease. 
The  first  was  that,  finding  I  was  not  to  administer  the  office,  and  was 
not  responsible  for  it,  and  could  not  control  it,  I  had  not  the  power 
with  the  committee,  when  I  went  before  them,  to  ask  them  for  a  suita- 
ble sum.  I  protested  against  a  reduction  ;  but  I  was  a  "  back  num- 
ber," and  my  words  had  no  weight.  One  member  set  himself  to 
economize,  to  cut  off  here  and  cut  of!  there  at  every  point  possible. 
We  asked  for  350  pupils  for  Chilocco ;  but  they  limited  the  number, 
very  unwisely,  to  250.  I  believe  it  is  possible  within  three  years 
more,  if  it  were  done  intelligently,  earnestly,  and  persistently,  to  put 
every  available  Indian  boy  and  girl  into  school  to  fit  him  for  citizen- 
ship. Then  we  should  have  an  entire  generation  brought  within  these 
institutions  of  learning,  and  within  a  short  time,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  increase  of  the  appropriation.  We  ought  not  to  stop 
until  that  is  accomplished,  and  we  have  made  provision  for  every  Ind- 
ian boy  and  girl  to  have  an  education.  I  believe  that  our  duty  is  not 
to  the  perishing  old  men  and  women,  not  to  a  generation  destined  so 
soon  to  die.  Our  duty  is  to  the  new  and  rising  generation,  the  young 
boys  and  girls,  the  future  Indian-American  citizens.  I  would  ignore 
the  tears  of  mothers  and  the  protests  of  fathers,  I  would  ignore  the 
threats  of  chiefs  and  the  plots  of  Jesuits,  and  put  these  children 
into  school,  and  keep  them  there  until  they  were  prepared  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  This  can  be  done :  it  should  be  done.  It  will  not 
be  done  under  the  present  rtgime. 

President  Gates. —  In  a  war  with  the  Apaches  a  baby  boy  was 
captured,  who  was  offered  to  a  travelling  photographer  from  Chicago 
in  exchange  for  a  pony.  As  he  had  not  a  pony,  he  bought  this  boy 
for  thirty  dollars,  and  took  him  to  Chicago  and  placed  him  in  the 
public  schools.  There  the  boy  distinguished  himself  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  work.  He  afterwards  studied  in  the  school  of  phar- 
macy and  in  the  medical  school  of  Chicago.  He  is  now  a  resident 
physician  of  the  great  Carlisle  School,  with  its  seven  hundred  stu- 
dents.    I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you.  Dr.  Montezuma. 

Dr.  Montezuma. —  As  a  representative,  a  most  unpromising  speci- 
men, of  the  Apaches,  I  entered  Chicago  twenty-two  years  ago.  It 
was  about  the  time  that  General  Howard  was  on  the  trail  of  my 
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father.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  grand  chance  of  standing  side  by 
side  with  the  white  man's  son  in  gaining  a  liberal  education.  I  have 
had  four  years'  service  as  agency  physician  in  North  Dakota,  Nevada, 
and  Washington.  I  am  now  at  Carlisle.  This  experience  has  af- 
forded me  a  full  chance  to  come  face  to  face  with  my  people.  There- 
fore, the  views  that  I  may  express  here  are  convictions  derived  from 
the  most  intense  personal  interest,  personal  observation  and  study. 
The  reservation  is  a  demoralizing  prison,  a  barrier  to  enlightenment, 
a  promoter  of  idleness,  gamblers,  paupers,  and  ruin.  If  you  were  to 
isolate  your  children  on  barren  soil,  away  from  any  civilized  commu- 
nities, among  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  centuries,  would  you 
expect  them  to  be  cultured  and  refined  ?  Could  you  put  them  among 
idlers,  beggars,  gamblers,  paupers,  and  make  them  industrious  and 
self-supporting  citizens?  No:  rather  you  would  place  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  refined,  cultured,  and  educated  communities  among 
English-speaking  people,  where  they  might  see  all  phases  of  civilized 
life,  not  for  five  years  only,  but  for  all  their  lifetime.  Five  years  of 
schooling  is  not  education  enough  for  an  Indian  boy  any  more  than 
for  a  white  boy.  To  accomplish  their  civilization,  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  Indian,  not  on  reservations,  not  near  them. 
If  the  choice  of  my  life  had  remained  with  my  father  or  mother  or 
myself,  I  should  not  have  been  here  to-night.  Ignorance  and  the 
very  lowest  depths  of  an  uncivilized  life  would  have  been  my  fate. 
You  are  sympathetic  and  philanthropic.  Your  sympathy  and  philan- 
thropy are  misused,  when  directed  to  teaching  on  the  reservations. 
Your  effort  should  rather  be  to  open  those  reservations,  people  them 
with  settlers,  so  that  the  Indians  may  have  the  example  of  good  white 
men,  and  in  this  way  bring  in  the  light  of  civilization.  Teach  the 
Indians  particularly  to  earn  their  own  bread  in  God's  appointed  way, 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  That  means  liberty,  manhood,  and  citizen- 
ship. You  do  wrong  in  undertaking  to  cancel  your  obligation  to  the 
Indians  by  giving  them  large  money  annuities,  food,  etc.,  taking  away 
the  need  of  persistent  effort  and  holding  them  in  pauperism.  Against 
that  I  protest.  Help  the  weak  and  feeble,  but  do  not  administer  to 
idleness.  It  is  not  climate  or  civilization  that  is  killing  my  people : 
it  is  the  bondage  of  ignorance.  Your  duty  is  to  educate  them  and 
their  people  how  to  live  in  a  better  way.  They  must  be  surrounded 
by  that  which  is  the  highest  and  purest  in  our  two  races.  Carlisle 
knows  how  to  accomplish  this  through  her  motto,  "  From  Barbarism 
into  Civilization  and  Citizenship."  In  behalf  of  the  down-trodden 
races  for  whom  I  speak,  and  as  a  member  of  one  of  those  tribes  who 
look  to  you  for  help  and  instruction,  I  say  with  the  woman  of  old, 
"  Entreat  us  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee  : 
for  whither  thou  goest  we  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  we  will 
lodge  :  thy  people  shall  be  our  people,  and  thy  God  our  (k>d." 
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MEMORIAL   ADDRESSES. 

The  following  resolution  in  memory  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong 
was  offered  by  General  Morgan  :  — 

SAMUEL    CHAPMAN   ARMSTRONG. 

This  Conference  desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  life,  character, 
and  work  of  the  late  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  Christian,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist, patriot. 

He  was  bom  of  missionary  parents  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1839.  He  grew  to 
manhood  under  the  wise  training  of  his  noble  father.  In  r86o  he  entered  the  Junior 
Class  of  Williams  College,  graduated  in  1862,  having  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  being  moulded  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  He  entered  the  Union  army  as  cap- 
tam  in  the  125th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the 
war.  He  organized  and  commanded  several  regiments  of  Negro  troops,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier-general.  In  1866  he  was  placed 
by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedman,  to  take  charge  of  ten 
counties  in  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Hampton.  In  1867  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  Hampton  Institute,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  it  till  his  death,  in 
1893,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  His  history  is  written  in  the  records  of  an  insti- 
tution that  has  wrought  powerfully  for  the  uplifting  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races. 

His  simple  faith  in  God,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  his  enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity, his  lofty  patriotism,  his  magnetic  power  over  men,  his  sagacious  leadership, 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  century. 

We  miss  his  inspiring,  genial  presence  and  his  wise  counsels ;  but  we  treasure 
his  memory,  and  rejoice  that  his  triumphant  work  will  endure  to  bless  mankind,  and 
his  illustrious  career  remain  as  a  model  of  imitation  to  those  who  aspire  to  worthy 
careers.  The  truly  noble  are  those  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-men. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  seconded  the  resolution  in 
the  following  words :  — 

Dr.  Cuyler. —  This  dear  old  room  is  full  of  memories,—  memories 
of  happy  hours,  memories  of  holy-minded  men  and  women.  Clinton 
B.  Fisk  is  with  us  yet ;  and  that  superb  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  steel  in  his  true,  honest  heart  is  with  us  now  as  he  was  with 
us  a  year  ago,  his  memory  bleaching  out  whiter  and  whiter  every 
day. 

There  is  another  gracious  presence  here.  I  hear  the  voice  of  Arm- 
strong ringing  out  over  this  table  to-night.  Sixty-one  years  ago 
Richard  Armstrong,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  went  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  became  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  there ;  but  the  best 
thing  Richard  Armstrong  ever  did  was  to  give  the  world  his  boy  Sam- 
uel to  be  the  educator  of  two  races  on  this  continent.  It  was  very 
natural  that  that  youth  should  go  for  his  education  to  the  old  college 
with  the  missionary  haystack  right  by  it, — that  old  college  that  is  cele- 
brating its  proud  centennial  this  very  week  under  the  shadow  of  old 
Greylock, —  and  that  Mark  Hopkins  should  have  stamped  his  image 
and  his  superscription  on  that  young  man's  heart.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  was  quite  in  the  order  of  a  wise  Providence  that  he  should  be 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Negro  troops.  His  dead  hand  leads  the 
whole  Negro  race  to-night,  with  the  Indian  coming  up  on  the  right 
Hank. 
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About  five-and-twenty  years  ago  God  set  Armstrong  at  his  life- 
work  at  Hampton ;  and,  just  as  Mary  Lyon's  seminary  is  the  mother 
of  all  schools  of  highest  Christian  education,  Hampton  was  the 
pioneer  and  pattern  of  the  schools  at  Carlisle,  Tuskegee,  and  all 
similar  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  red  man. 
Armstrong's  key-note  was  this :  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Negro  race  depends  on  Christian  education ;  and  his  method  of  edu- 
cation was  helping  the  boys  to  help  themselves,  and  the  aim  of 
education  was  character,  character.  Down  there  they  manufactured 
manhood.  He  was  the  apostle  of  work.  When  a  lady  came  once  to 
ask  advice,  what  she  should  do  with  her  son  who  had  the  misfortune 
of  a  great  inheritance,  Armstrong  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  if  your  boy 
had  been  born  a  Negro,  I  would  set  him  to  work ;  and  that  would  be 
the  making  of  him.  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  for  him  now." 
Every  year,  when  we  wanted  to  be  inspired  in  my  old  church  in 
Brooklyn  to  work  for  the  Indian  or  for  the  Negro,  we  always  sent  for 
Armstrong. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  beloved  friend  was  last  year  at  Saratoga. 
He  called  on  me.  His  shattered  frame  came  hobbling  into  the  room, 
leaning  on  a  crutch.  He  was  a  caged  eagle.  There  he  stayed  and 
talked.  "  I  want  to  be  at  my  work,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  at  my  work, 
I  must  be  at  my  work."  I  said  to  him,  "My  brother,  God  will 
take  care  of  your  work :  you  have  done  enough  now  for  a  crown  that 
an  archangel  might  envy."  Armstrong  burst  into  tears,  crept  into  his 
coach,  and  rode  off, — rode  of!  toward  Home.  He  lingered  a  few 
months  down  there  at  Hampton  ;  and,  when  the  sweet  breath  of  June 
began  to  fan  his  thin,  withered  cheek,  he  was  translated  to  his  re- 
splendent crown. 

He  said  a  little  while  before,  "  My  creed  is  in  one  line, —  *  Simply 
to  Thy  cross  I  cling.' "  God  be  thanked  that  is  the  creed  that  will 
bring  us  all  finally  with  him  into  glory  !  He  told  them,  "  Bury  me 
here  among  my  boys."  And  they  laid  him  down  soaked  with  tears 
among  his  Negro  and  his  Indian  boys,  down  there  at  Hampton.  He 
sleeps  where  he  would  sleep,  among  those  whom  he  loved  and  who 
loved  him  to  the  very  core  of  their  hearts.  He  said  very  modestly, 
"  Do  not  build  over  me  any  monument."  Oh,  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  building  his  own  monument  for  five-and-twenty  years, —  a  monu- 
ment that  will  outlast  generations. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  close  this  simple  heart  tribute  to  a  man  I  so  loved, 
the  time  is  coming  when  two  races  —  the  race  whose  hands  the  Al- 
mighty made  the  color  of  iron  and  the  race  whose  color  the  Almighty 
made  the  hue  of  copper  —  will  join  together;  and  there  will  be  no 
marble  in  Vermont  or  Carrara  that  will  be  too  white  to  bear  the  name 
of  that  man  who,  next  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  their  greatest  bene- 
factor,—  the  ever-beloved,  heaven-honored  name  of  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong. 

President  Gates. —  Those  of  us  who  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
General  Armstrong  know  how  much  he  trusted  that  tried  yoke-fellow 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  shaping  and  carrying  on  that  work 
has  now  descended.  The  last  days  of  General  Armstrong  were 
very  beautiful.     I  asked  Mr.  Frissell  to  speak  to  us  of  him.     He 
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said  that,  iDStead  of  saying  anything  in  his  own  words,  he  will  let  us 
hear  something  from  General  Armstrong  himself. 

Mr.  Frissell. —  I  have  in  my  hands  a  paper  which  contains  a  few 
words  that  were  left  by  General  Armstrong,  to  be  opened  after  his 
death.  It  is  a  memorandum  of  some  of  his  wishes,  but  they  seem 
so  full  of  his  spirit  that  I  thought  it  might  be  pleasant  to  read  them 
here  to-night.     He  says :  — 

MEMORANDA. 

Now,  when  all  is  bright,  the  family  together,  and  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  and 
very  much  to  be  thankful  for,  it  is  well  to  look  ahead,  and  perhaps  to  say  the 
things  that  I  would  wish  known,  should  I  suddenly  die. 

1  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  school  graveyard,  where  one  of  the  students  would 
have  been  put,  had  he  died. 

Next,  I  wish  no  monument  or  fuss  made  over  my  grave,  only  a  simple  funeral 
service,  without  sermon  or  attempt  at  oratory, —  a  soldier's  funeral. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  enough  friends  to  see  that  the  work  continues.  Unless 
some  one  makes  sacrifices  for  it,  it  cannot  go  on.  A  work  that  requires  no  sacri- 
fices does  not  count  for  much  in  fulfilling  God*s  plan.  But  what  is  commonly 
called  sacrifice  is  really  the  best  natural  use  of  one's  self  and  one's  resources, —  the 
best  investment  of  one's  time,  strength,  and  means.  He  who  makes  no  such  sac- 
rifices is  most  to  be  pitied :  he  is  a  heathen,  because  he  knows  nothing  of  God. 

In  the  school  the  great  thing  is  to  pull  tc^gether ;  to  refrain  from  hasty,  unwise 
words  and  actions;  to  unselfishly  and  only  seek  the  best  good  of  all;  to  get  rid 
of  workers  whose  temperaments  are  unfortunate,  whose  heads  are  not  level,  no 
matter  how  much  learning  or  culture  they  may  have.  Cantankerousness  is  worse 
than  heterodoxy. 

I  wish  no  effort  of  a  biography  made.  Good  friends  might  get  up  a  pretty  good 
story,  but  it  would  not  be  the  whole  truth.  The  truth  of  a  life  usually  lies  deep 
down:  we  hardly  know  it  ourselves.  God  only  does:  I  trust  his  mercy.  The 
shorter  one's  creed,  the  better.    "  Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling,"  is  enough  for  me. 

I  am  most  thankful  for  my  parents,  my  Hawaiian  home,  my  war  experience,  my 
college  days  at  Williams,  and  for  life  and  work  at  Hampton.  Hampton  has 
blessed  me  in  so  many  wavs.  Along  with  it  have  come  the  choicest  people  in  the 
country  for  my  friends  anci  helpers,  and  then  such  a  grand  chance  to  do  something 
directlv  for  tnose  set  free  by  the  war  and  indirectly  for  those  who  were  con- 
quered;  and  Indian  work  has  been  another  great  privilege. 

Few  men  have  had  the  chance  I  have  had.  I  never  gave  up  or  sacrificed  any- 
thing in  my  life,  have  been  seemingly  guided  in  everything, 

Prayer  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  It  keeps  us  near  to  God.  Mv  own 
prayer  has  been  most  weak,  wavering,  inconstant ;  but  it  has  been  the  best  tnine  I 
ever  did.  I  think  this  a  universal  truth.  What  comfort  is  there  except  in  the 
broadest  truth.' 

I  am  most  curious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  next  world.  How  will  it  all  seem  ? 
Perfectly  fair  and  perfcctlv  natural,  no  doubt.  We  ought  not  to  fear  death :  it  is 
friendly.  The  only  pain  tnat  comes  at  the  thousht  of  it  is  for  my  true,  faithful 
wife  and  blessed,  dear  children ;  but  they  will  be  brave,  and,  in  the  end,  stronger. 

Hampton  must  not  go  down.  See  to  it,  you  who  are  true  to  the  black  and  red 
children  of  the  country  and  to  just  ideas  of  education. 

The  loyalty  of  my  old  soldiers  and  of  my  students  has  been  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  me. 

It  pays  to  follow  one's  best  light,  to  put  God  and  country  first,  and  ourselves 
afterwards. 

(Signed)  S.  C.  Armstrong. 

Hampton,  Va.,  New  YeaT*s  Eve,  1890. 

President  Gates. — What  can  we  say  after  such  words,  except  that 
we  pray  to  have  the  same  spirit  dwell  in  us  ? 
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Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  :  — 

It  is  the  sad  duty  of  this  Conference  to  record  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the 
death  of  one  of  our  most  helpful  and  earnest  friends,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Of  his 
distinguished  service  as  soldier,  as  governor,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States 
we  may  not  speak  except  to  say  that  upon  no  President  since  our  Civil  War  has 
the  burden  of  such  difficult  problems  come,  and  no  public  servant  has  ever  retired 
from  office  with  a  nobler  record  of  faithfulness  and  purity.  When  he  left  public 
life,  he  did  not  consider  bis  public  duty  done.  From  that  hour  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  causes  of  philanthropy.  In  him  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the 
Prisoner,  had  an  active  friend.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  important  organiza- 
tions that  had  practical  work  to  do  for  these  classes.  With  him  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  went  hand  in  hand,  and  to  them  he  gave  eloquent  words  and  wise 
counsels.  He  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  earnest  members  of  these  our  con- 
ferences; and  we  recall  how  warmly  he  spoke  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  duties  we 
owe  the  Indian,  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  have  championed  his  cause.  We 
can  offer  no  truer  example  to  our  youth  than  that  of  this  noble  man,  who,  while  he 
received  every  honor  which  his  State  or  his  country  could  give  him  in  war  and  in 
peace,  cared  little  for  honor  and  cared  much  for  service. 

Mr.  Houghton. —  One  year  ago  a  small  party  was  riding  down  this 
mountain  in  the  early  morning,  and  they  whiled  away  the  time  with 
conversation,  anecdote,  and  repartee.  We  parted  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  some  to  go  East,  and  some  to  Chicago  with  President 
Hayes.  We  found  him  cheerful  and  lovely,  interested  in  the  work 
he  had  been  engaged  in  here  with  us.  As  we  sit  here  to- day,  his 
presence  comes  up  to  us  as  he  appeared  only  a  short  twelve-month 
ago,  little  realizing  that  we  should  never  see  him  again  in  this  life. 
President  Hayes  was  interested  always,  not  only  in  the  Negro,  but  in 
the  Indian.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  influence  and  character  of 
such  a  man  have  done  to  shape  and  help  the  work  we  are  doing  here  ? 
There  was  no  place  in  life  that  he  did  not  adorn.  Public  office  to 
him  added  nothing  to  his  laurels.  He  adorned  and  exalted  every 
office  which  he  filled.  We  can  safely  hold  up  his  example  for  the 
imitation  of  every  young  man  in  this  great  Republic. 

President  Gates. —  From  long  and  close  relations  with  him,  Sen- 
ator Dawes  is  best  fitted  to  speak  to  these  resolutions. 

IN   MEMORIAM    OF   HON.    R.    B.    HAYES. 

Senator  Dawes. —  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  command  words 
that  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  public  and  private  worth  of  President 
Hayes.  I  have  known  him  intimately  from  the  time  he  first  entered 
public  life  when  he  came  to  Washington  as  representative  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  after  having  won  a  most  honorable  record  in  the  war 
for  the  Union.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
him  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  service  in  the  House.  He 
left  Washington  and  the  service  of  the  nation,  to  preside  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  State,  where  he  won  such  reputation  for  ability  in  ad- 
ministration, and  so  much  the  respect  and  love  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  political  party  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached as  their  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  He  came  back  to  Washington  as  President ;  and 
the  friendship  of  former  days  was  renewed,  and  the  personal  intimacy 
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which  was  so  delightful  and  charming  when  we  were  in  a  common 
service  suffered  no  impairment  when  he  had  risen  to  the  highest 
possible  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

His  service  as  President  of  the  United  States  had  many  features 
of  striking  and  marked  distinction,  such  as  are  found  in  the  record  of 
no  other  President.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  assumed  the 
office  never  had  a  parallel,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulties 
and  perils  which  surrounded  him  may  never  recur  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  No  President  of  the  United  States  had  before  been 
elected  by  the  narrow  margin  that  placed  him  in  that  chair,  nor  had 
the  title  of  any  other  President  been  determined  by  any  such  law  as 
placed  him  there.  And  no  man, —  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  the  American  people  of  all  parties  now  looking 
back  upon  those  times, —  no  man  with  less  of  discretion  and  acknowl- 
edged honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  devotion  to  the 
good  of  his  country,  could  have  been  —  under  the  passions  and  strife 
and  bitterness  of  party  politics  —  placed  as  he  was  there,  and  com- 
mand, as  he  did,  the  acquiescence  alike  of  political  friend  and  polit- 
ical foe.  And  that,  too,  without  a  ripple  of  disturbance  in  the  public 
mind  or  outbreak  of  passion  in  the  party  press  of  the  country. 
Those  who  felt  that  another  had  been  chosen  in  that  place,  neverthe- 
less, felt  that  the  crisis  had  been  safely  passed  by  the  placing  of  a 
man  of  the  highest  possible  purity  of  purpose  in  that  position ;  and 
they  acquiesced. 

His  administration  was  marked  by  a  purity  that  —  without  dispar- 
agement of  any  other  —  has  hardly  been  found  m  the  history  of  the 
country.  During  it  all  there  was  not  a  breath  of  scandal,  and  during 
it  all  there  was  no  criticism  which  passed  beyond  that  of  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  policy  and  the  political  principles  upon  which 
government  ought  to  be  administered.  Its  foreign  policy  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  home  administration  also 
commanded  the  due  respect  and  approval  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
Disturbances  which  had  come  to  be  serious  and  chronic  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  were  calmed  and  quieted ;  and  troops  which,  till  the 
coming  of  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  had  been  marching  to 
and  fro  with  bristling  bayonets  to  preserve  the  public  order  and  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  citizens  were  safely  withdrawn  from  States  up 
to  that  time  in  ceaseless  unrest. 

This  Conference  and  those  devoted  to  its  purposes  may  well  be  re- 
minded that  under  his  administration  the  policy  which  has  gathered 
you  together  year  after  year,  and  enlisted  your  noble  efforts  in  a  great 
work,  was  inaugurated.  To  his  administration  are  you  indebted  for 
Carlisle  and  for  the  first  Indians  taken  to  Hampton ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  through  these  and  kindred  in- 
strumentalities was  with  not  only  the  approval,  but  the  active  support 
and  co-operation  of  President  Hayes. 

As  has  been  said,  when  he  retired  from  office,  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  had  retired  from  the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  He  devoted  him- 
self in  his  retirement,  and  while  he  was  enjoying  the  respect  and  love 
and  commendation  of  his  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  broad  land, — 
he  devoted  himself  in  such  opportunities  as  he  could  reach  out  and 
take  hold  of  to  the  work  of  making  better  his  fellow-men.    And,  when 
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He  who  rules  the  destinies  of  man  had  so  shaped  the  life  of  this  cit- 
izen of  the  republic  as  to  conclude  his  work  here,  the  book  of  his  life 
was  folded,  and  his  record  was  left  as  an  example  for  the  instruction 
and  the  encouragement  of  all  men  in  public  life  that,  if  they  may  not 
command  the  talent  and  the  power  of  this  man,  they  can  at  least 
leave  a  record  of  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  a  fidelity  to  public 
trust,  an  earnestness  in  the  work  committed  to  them,  such  as  this  our 
friend  has  left  as  his  legacy  and  as  his  monument. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  path  before  us !  However  it  may  be 
with  others  who  were  here  one  year  ago,  you  know  that  /  cannot  for- 
get the  generous  and  kind  words  he  uttered  here  in  commendation  of 
what  he  thought  I  had  done.  Who,  then — least  of  all,  our  friend  or  I  — 
could  have  predicted  that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  here  in  my 
feeble  way  to  tell  you  what  impression  his  example  had  made  upon 
me,  and  what  I  thought  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  such  a  public  life  as  his 
already  closed  ? 

The  ancients  inscribed  on  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  one  of 
their  illustrious  men  these  words,  Cujus  negotiutn^  an  otium  glariosius 
tncertum.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  more  illustrious  in  his 
public  service  or  in  his  private  life. 

So  with  our  friend.  Rich  as  is  the  inspiration  of  the  example 
which  he  has  left  to  us  of  his  public  service,  the  loveliness  of  his 
character  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  the  daily  beauty  of 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  his  noble  work,  shine  out  to  cheer  and  to 
bless,  and,  I  trust,  to  improve,  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him  as  I 
knew  him. 

President  Gates. —  And  now  we  must  turn  from  this  view  of  the 
past  with  the  memory  and  inspiration  of  these  friends  in  our  hearts. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  p.m. 


Friday  Morning,  October  la. 


The  fifth  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  ten 
o'clock,  after  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  D.  Walker,  bishop  of  North 
Dakota.     Bishop  Walker  was  then  invited  to  speak. 

Bishop  Walker, —  Whenever  I  come  to  the  East,  I  am  asked  by 
a  great  many  people  whether  the  Indian,  when  he  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  remains  true,  whether  he  really  becomes 
a  civilized  man.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  one  of  the  speakers  deny 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Indian,  when  he  returns,  to  go  back  to  his 
old  ways.     It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not. 

I  am  much  in  sympathy  with  what  Captain  Pratt  has  to  say  about 
schools  in  the  East,  but  I  am  also  an  advocate  of  reservation  schools. 
I  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  bring  education  right  to  the  wigwam  door. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  not  tear  from  their  mothers'  bosoms 
the  young  people.  I  tell  you  an  Indian  mother  has  a  heart  as  well  as 
any  white  mother  has  a  heart.  Because  they  have  red  skins,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  have  no  affection.  I  believe  in  compulsory  edu- 
cation on  the  reservation  while  the  reservation  lasts,  and  we  cannot 
abolish  it  to-day.  It  must  stay  for  a  time.  I  am  an  advocate  of  these 
grand  schools  in  the  East.  Six  weeks  ago  I  was  on  a  reservation 
where  about  a  hundred  men  and  ninety  women  had  gathered  for  the 
sake  of  worship.  Standing  before  those  people  as  their  teachers  were 
two  young  men  educated  at  Hampton  and  two  educated  at  Carlisle. 
Two  of  them  were  lay  preachers.  Two  young  men  from  Carlisle 
were  the  leaders  of  the  music,  and  they  led  it  beautifully.  Why  was 
it  that  they  were  standing  there  ?  Because,  having  gone  back  from 
those  schools  where  they  had  been  so  well  trained,  they  said  among 
themselves,  "  It  is  not  right  that  we  should  be  here,  and  not  do  some- 
thing to  elevate  our  people."  The  most  of  the  people  about  them 
knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  religion.  That  is  the  work  being  done 
by  some  of  the  young  men  who  come  from  the  schools  in  the  East. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  send  some  of  them  home  again. 

People  say  to  me,  "Isn't  it  a  fact.  Bishop,  that  the  Indian  will 
remain  an  Indian,  and  will  not  be  civilized  ? "  I  went  into  a  trader's 
store  one  day,  and  there  were  eight  Indians  in  line,  leaning  over  the 
counter  as  they  do  in  New  York  State.  I  said  to  the  trader,  "  What 
are  those  men  chewing? "  "  Bishop,"  he  replied,  "they  are  enjoying 
the  best  kind  of  spruce  gum  I "  I  thought  that  was  an  advance  in 
civilization.     That  is  not  all. 

Whenever  an  Indian  council  is  held,  they  sit  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle ;  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  night  previous  they  are  engaged 
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in  caucussing,  determining  who  shall  be  the  speakers  and  what  sub- 
jects they  shall  introduce.  That  is  an  advance  toward  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  find  a  great  many  other  things  in  which  they  have  made  progress. 
A  little  squaw, —  I  was  forbidden  to  use  the  word  '^  squaw  " ;  for  Indian 
women  are  now  to  be  looked  upon  as  women  and  wives,  and  I  respect 
that  feeling, —  a  little  Indian  woman  was  standing  in  a  wigwam  on 
one  occasion,  and  I  was  conversing  with  her  through  an  interpreter. 
Other  women  were  present ;  and  I  observed  that  many  had  their  faces 
painted  with  lines  of  red  and  green  and  blue,  rather  picturesque.  I 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  comment  on  it  to  the  interpreter,  when  a 
pretty  little  Indian  woman  asked  what  remarks  I  had  made.  The 
interpreter  said  I  had  commented  on  their  use  of  paint,  and  thought 
how  very  extraordinary  it  was.  *'  Oh,  well,"  she  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know  but  that  it  is  just  as  pretty  as  the  paint  and  other  things  used 
by  our  pale-faced  sisters."  I  had  no  answer  to  that.  While  I  was 
standing  there,  two  or  three  of  these  women  brought  in  pots  that  were 
seething  and  boiling  over.  I  asked  what  they  were  cooking.  They 
said  it  was  dead  dog.  I  made  my  comment  on  eating  dog ;  and  an- 
other woman  said,  '*  I  do  not  know  that  that  food  is  any  worse  than 
some  of  the  food  eaten  by  our  white  friends,  those  slimy  things  you 
call  oysters."     I  thought  that  rather  a  philosophical  criticism. 

Now,  in  reference  to  their  advance  in  Christianization.  I  find  that 
these  people  are  as  true  to  their  faith  as  any  white  people  I  have 
ever  met,  when  they  have  been  truly  converted.  I  have  had  that 
experience  again  and  again.  I  have  known  them  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  their  religion,  to  go  almost  to  death  for  it.  They  are 
also  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  property  for  those  in  need.  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  for  a  service 
with  them  about  a  year  ago.  I  had  an  interpreter  with  me,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  baptizing  a  large  number.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
had  picturesque  names.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  one 
of  them  here.  One  that  I  baptized  was  named  Mary  Mercy  His-tail- 
rattles-walking.  I  presume  the  father  had  killed  a  rattlesnake  that 
trailed  along  as  he  walked,  and  rattled.  On  that  occasion  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  earnestness  of  the  people,  and  at  a  statement  made  to 
me  by  a  man,  who  said, "  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  result  of  these 
people's  religion."  He  called  my  attention  to  a  log  hut,  well  built 
and  shingled.  Living  in  that  building  was  a  very  aged  man,  blind, 
childless,  wifeless,  who  was  in  misery.  The  young  Indians  who  con- 
stituted this  congregation  saw  his  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  make  the  rest  of  his  life  comfortable.  Their  means 
were  small,  but  jhey  built  this  home.  One  gave  a  door,  another  a 
window,  another  a  table,  another  a  chair ;  and  all  combined  to  feed 
him  from  day  to  day.  That  is  what  I  call  practical  religion.  These 
people  did  it  by  themselves.  No  missionary  had  prompted  it ;  but 
they  did  it  because,  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  believed  they 
ought  to  love  their  brethren,  and  help  to  comfort  them  in  every  way 
they  could. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  was  invited  to  follow  Bishop 
Walker. 
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Mr.  Frissell. —  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  chance  to  come  up  on  the  heights.  We 
have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  valleys,  and  it  helps  us  to  get 
up  here  sometimes  where  there  is  peace.  The  early  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, when  it  looked  pretty  dark  after  General  Armstrong  died,  Mr. 
Smiley  asked  me  to  Mohonk  with  some  students ;  and  it  was  very 
cheering  to  go  away  as  we  did  with  a  thousand  dollars  from  here,  and 
a  thousand  more  from  Minnewaska.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  Mr. 
Smiley  is  doing  all  the  while ;  and  I  want  to  express  the  thanks  of 
Hampton  for  all  that  he  has  done,  not  only  for  that  school,  but  for 
other  institutions  like  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  great  advantage  we  gain  in  coming  to  this 
Conference  is  the  chance  we  have  to  compare  different  experiences  of 
work  for  the  Indians.  I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  beside  Captain 
Pratt,  when  a  gentleman  came  up,  and  said,  "  You  two  do  not  fight, 
do  you  ? "  Captain  Pratt  said,  "  No,  we  do  not  fight,  because  we 
work  on  different  lines."  I  think  it  is  true  that  every  great  school 
ought  to  have  some  peculiar  line  of  work  of  its  own.  I  am  sure  we 
all  appreciate  what  Captain  Pratt  said  about  the  outing  system. 
General  Armstrong  always  spoke  of  that  as  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  had  been  done  for  the  Indian.  He  never  failed  to  speak  of 
Captain  Pratt's  work  in  that  respect.  We  have  just  brought  back  to 
Hampton  eighty  Indians  who  have  been  on  the  farms  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

But  there  are  other  lines  of  work  at  Hampton,  other  lines  in  the 
schools  in  the  West  j  and  I  think  each  one  ought  to  try  to  do  the  work 
for  which  that  school  is  particularly  fitted.  The  thought  which  has 
prevailed  at  Hampton  is  that  of  doing  a  missionary  work,  not  merely 
collecting  these  students  from  their  homes,  but  of  training  them,  so 
that  they  should  go  back  to  their  homes,  and  become  centres  of  light 
and  civilization  and  Christianity.  We  have  often  illustrated  the  char- 
acteristic work  of  Hampton  by  a  starred  map  of  the  United  States. 
All  through  the  South  where  our  colored  students  are  at  work,  and 
now  in  the  West  where  the  Indians  are,  there  are  little  stars  that  indi- 
cate where  we  are  sending  graduates :  these  stars  represent  centres  of 
light  and  civilization  and  Christianity.  We  think  at  Hampton  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  draw  these  people  out  from  the  mass,  and,  after  we 
have  given  them  good  ideas,  to  send  them  back,  so  that  they  may 
draw  the  others  up.  Some  of  our  graduates  from  Hampton  went 
back  to  the  Omaha  reservation.  They  were  helped  by  some  ladies 
from  the  East.  They  were  placed  on  the  western  border  of  the  re- 
serve, where  the  land  was  good ;  and  there  they  put  up  one  or  two 
model  homes.  Boys  who  had  learned  carpentering  went  back  there, 
and  with  their  own  hands  built  one  or  two  houses.  Then  they  se- 
cured nice  farms.  The  wives  of  these  young  men,  who  had  also  been 
at  Hampton,  fitted  up  the  interior  of  those  houses,  and  showed  the 
people  how  they  could  live.  What  has  been  the  result.^  The  result 
has  been  that  a  large  number  have  come  out  from  the  old  life  of 
barbarism,  and  have  come  into  the  new  life,  and  have  settled  down 
among  those  young  people  and  have  homes  of  their  own.  That 
seems  to  be  teaching  that  is  worth  while.  This  is  carrying  out  the 
very  thought  that  Captain  Pratt  has  of  bringing  Indians  out  from  res- 
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ervation  life.  We  have  sent  out  young  people  into  the  West  who 
have  settled  near  reservations.  They  have  shown  their  Indian 
brothers  and  sisters  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  trade.  Some  of 
them  have  become  successful  merchants.  Of  course,  in  addition  to 
that  there  has  been  the  work  of  which  Bishop  Walker  has  spoken.  I 
think  this  missionary  idea  is  a  good  one. 

At  Hampton  we  have  started  a  Dixie  Hospital,  a  training  school 
for  nurses ;  and  we  are  training  the  young  people  in  that  line.  If 
they  become  nurses,  they  can  show  the  girls  what  can  be  done ;  and 
that  is  worth  while.  We  have  already  sent  out  some  educated  physi- 
cians. 

I  want  to  ask  for  support  along  a  special  line  of  training.  Two 
years  ago  this  Conference  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  advanced  edu- 
cation for  selected  Indian  youth,  and  there  was  some  talk  about  rais- 
ing a  fund  which  should  go  to  assist  those  who  wanted  to  pursue 
higher  work.  Hampton  has  been  trying  to  do  that  work  for  some 
years.  We  have  put  some  students  through  our  normal  school,  and 
then  sent  them  to  normal  schools  at  the  North.  The  United  States 
government  made  it  possible  to  get  $167  a  year  for  some  of 
these  Indians.  We  sent  one  girl  to  the  Framingham  Normal  School, 
where  she  was  trained  to  be  an  excellent  teacher.  She  is  at  the 
Santee  School  now.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  Washington 
which  states  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  help  any  more  students  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  wish  this  Conference  would  express  its 
opinion  about  that.  If  the  government  cannot  let  us  educate  Indians 
over  eighteen,  then  this  sort  of  work  which  I  consider  most  important 
must  be  stopped.  Permission  was  received  from  Washington  to 
bring  certain  picked  scholars  from  the  West.  Our  agent  went  and 
selected  them;  but  the  order  came  saying  we  must  stop,  and  that 
those  over  eighteen  could  not  be  brought. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  also  in  regard  to  another  matter.  We  have 
thought  that  this  great  State  of  New  York  ought  to  take  care  of  its 
own  Indians,  and  it  ought.  But  the  trouble  is  none  of  the  States  do 
it.  That  is  why  the  care  of  the  Indians  has  come  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  there  will  be  more  and  more  pressure  for  an  indus- 
trial school  for  the  Indians  in  New  York.  But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  in  the  mean  time  ?  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that 
we  cannot  take  any  more  New  York  Indians  at  government  expense. 
Dr.  Hubbell,  of  Buffalo,  has  the  New  York  Indians  on  his  heart,  and 
he  is  working  for  them ;  and,  when  a  few  days  ago  the  Government 
refused  to  send  us  ten  Indians  from  New  York,  he  found  a  generous 
friend  in  Buffalo  who  made  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  Hampton  for 
a  year.  Wherever  he  has  had  a  chance  to  work  for  them,  he  has  done 
so.  I  think  there  is  no  class  of  Indians  that  need  help  more  than  the 
New  York  Indians.  Their  very  contact  with  civilization  has  been  a 
curse  to  them.  They  are  shut  up  by  themselves,  just  as  the  Italians 
in  the  great  cities  are  shut  up  by  themselves.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  for  them  ?  I  do  not  know,  unless  you  bring  out  a  number  of  them 
to  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  let  them  get  some  idea  of  trades,  and 
then  send  them  back  again ;  or,  if  they  do  not  go  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion, let  them  go  near.  There  is  one  of  our  boys  who  learned  a  trade, 
and  went  to  Syracuse,  to  a  large  machinist's,  where  he  has  been  earn- 
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Mr.  Frissell. —  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  chance  to  come  up  on  the  heights.  We 
have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  valleys,  and  it  helps  us  to  get 
up  here  sometimes  where  there  is  peace.  The  early  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, when  it  looked  pretty  dark  after  General  Armstrong  died,  Mr. 
Smiley  asked  me  to  Mohonk  with  some  students ;  and  it  was  very 
cheering  to  go  away  as  we  did  with  a  thousand  dollars  from  here,  and 
a  thousand  more  from  Minnewaska.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  Mr. 
Smiley  is  doing  all  the  while ;  and  I  want  to  express  the  thanks  of 
Hampton  for  all  that  he  has  done,  not  only  for  that  school,  but  for 
other  institutions  like  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  great  advantage  we  gain  in  coming  to  this 
Conference  is  the  chance  we  have  to  compare  different  experiences  of 
work  for  the  Indians.  I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  beside  Captain 
Pratt,  when  a  gentleman  came  up,  and  said,  "  You  two  do  not  fight, 
do  you?"  Captain  Pratt  said,  "No,  we  do  not  fight,  because  we 
work  on  different  lines."  I  think  it  is  true  that  every  great  school 
ought  to  have  some  peculiar  line  of  work  of  its  own.  I  am  sure  we 
all  appreciate  what  Captain  Pratt  said  about  the  outing  system. 
General  Armstrong  always  spoke  of  that  as  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  had  been  done  for  the  Indian.  He  never  failed  to  speak  of 
Captain  Pratt's  work  in  that  respect.  We  have  just  brought  back  to 
Hampton  eighty  Indians  who  have  been  on  the  farms  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

But  there  are  other  lines  of  work  at  Hampton,  other  lines  in  the 
schools  in  the  West  j  and  I  think  each  one  ought  to  try  to  do  the  work 
for  which  that  school  is  particularly  fitted.  The  thought  which  has 
prevailed  at  Hampton  is  that  of  doing  a  missionary  work,  not  merely 
collecting  these  students  from  their  homes,  but  of  training  them,  so 
that  they  should  go  back  to  their  homes,  and  become  centres  of  light 
and  civilization  and  Christianity.  We  have  often  illustrated  the  char- 
acteristic work  of  Hampton  by  a  starred  map  of  the  United  States. 
All  through  the  South  where  our  colored  students  are  at  work,  and 
now  in  the  West  where  the  Indians  are,  there  are  little  stars  that  indi- 
cate where  we  are  sending  graduates :  these  stars  represent  centres  of 
light  and  civilization  and  Christianity.  We  think  at  Hampton  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  draw  these  people  out  from  the  mass,  and,  after  we 
have  given  them  good  ideas,  to  send  them  back,  so  that  they  may 
draw  the  others  up.  Some  of  our  graduates  from  Hampton  went 
back  to  the  Omaha  reservation.  They  were  helped  by  some  ladies 
from  the  East.  They  were  placed  on  the  western  border  of  the  re- 
serve, where  the  land  was  good ;  and  there  they  put  up  one  or  two 
model  homes.  Boys  who  had  learned  carpentering  went  back  there, 
and  with  their  own  hands  built  one  or  two  houses.  Then  they  se- 
cured nice  farms.  The  wives  of  these  young  men,  who  had  also  been 
at  Hampton,  fitted  up  the  interior  of  those  houses,  and  showed  the 
people  how  they  could  live.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  result 
has  been  that  a  large  number  have  come  out  from  the  old  life  of 
barbarism,  and  have  come  into  the  new  life,  and  have  settled  down 
among  those  young  people  and  have  homes  of  their  own.  That 
seems  to  be  teaching  that  is  worth  while.  This  is  carrying  out  the 
very  thought  that  Captain  Pratt  has  of  bringing  Indians  out  from  res- 
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ervation  life.  We  have  sent  out  young  people  into  the  West  who 
have  settled  near  reservations.  They  have  shown  their  Indian 
brothers  and  sisters  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  trade.  Some  of 
them  have  become  successful  merchants.  Of  course,  in  addition  to 
that  there  has  been  the  work  of  which  Bishop  Walker  has  spoken.  I 
think  this  missionary  idea  is  a  good  one. 

At  Hampton  we  have  started  a  Dixie  Hospital,  a  training  school 
for  nurses ;  and  we  are  training  the  young  people  in  that  line.  If 
they  become  nurses,  they  can  show  the  girls  what  can  be  done ;  and 
that  is  worth  while.  We  have  already  sent  out  some  educated  physi- 
cians. 

I  want  to  ask  for  support  along  a  special  line  of  training.  Two 
years  ago  this  Conference  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  advanced  edu- 
cation for  selected  Indian  youth,  and  there  was  some  talk  about  rais- 
ing a  fund  which  should  go  to  assist  those  who  wanted  to  pursue 
higher  work.  Hampton  has  been  trying  to  do  that  work  for  some 
years.  We  have  put  some  students  through  our  normal  school,  and 
then  sent  them  to  normal  schools  at  the  North.  The  United  States 
government  made  it  possible  to  get  $167  a  year  for  some  of 
these  Indians.  We  sent  one  girl  to  the  Framingham  Normal  School, 
where  she  was  trained  to  be  an  excellent  teacher.  She  is  at  the 
Santee  School  now.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  Washington 
which  states  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  help  any  more  students  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  wish  this  Conference  would  express  its 
opinion  about  that.  If  the  government  cannot  let  us  educate  Indians 
over  eighteen,  then  this  sort  of  work  which  I  consider  most  important 
must  be  stopped.  Permission  was  received  from  Washington  to 
bring  certain  picked  scholars  from  the  West.  Our  agent  went  and 
selected  them;  but  the  order  came  saying  we  must  stop,  and  that 
those  over  eighteen  could  not  be  brought. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  also  in  regard  to  another  matter.  We  have 
thought  that  this  great  State  of  New  York  ought  to  take  care  of  its 
own  Indians,  and  it  ought.  But  the  trouble  is  none  of  the  States  do 
it.  That  is  why  the  care  of  the  Indians  has  conxe  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  there  will  be  more  and  more  pressure  for  an  indus- 
trial school  for  the  Indians  in  New  York.  But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  in  the  mean  time  }  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that 
we  cannot  take  any  more  New  York  Indians  at  government  expense. 
Dr.  Hubbell,  of  Buffalo,  has  the  New  York  Indians  on  his  heart,  and 
he  is  working  for  them ;  and,  when  a  few  days  ago  the  Government 
refused  to  send  us  ten  Indians  from  New  York,  he  found  a  generous 
friend  in  Buffalo  who  made  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  Hampton  for 
a  year.  Wherever  he  has  had  a  chance  to  work  for  them,  he  has  done 
so.  I  think  there  is  no  class  of  Indians  that  need  help  more  than  the 
New  York  Indians.  Their  very  contact  with  civilization  has  been  a 
curse  to  them.  They  are  shut  up  by  themselves,  just  as  the  Italians 
in  the  great  cities  are  shut  up  by  themselves.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  for  them  ?  I  do  not  know,  unless  you  bring  out  a  number  of  them 
to  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  let  them  get  some  idea  of  trades,  and 
then  send  them  back  again ;  or,  if  they  do  not  go  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion, let  them  go  near.  There  is  one  of  our  boys  who  learned  a  trade, 
and  went  to  Syracuse,  to  a  large  machinist's,  where  he  has  been  earn- 
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ing  four  or  five  dollars  a  day  right  along.  He  is  an  object  lesson  to 
the  whole  Onondaga  tribe.  Others  have  done  extremely  well  in  other 
occupations, —  some  in  the  electric  works.  A  large  number  have 
learned  trades.  Indian  boys  and  girls  that  do  that,  and  come  to  a 
better  life,  urge  that  better  life  on  the  young  people  whom  they  meet 
when  they  go  back.  Every  one  counts  as  an  influence.  Until  New 
York  gets  some  provision  for  the  Indians,  this  ought  to  be  done. 
Why  should  not  this  Conference  press  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  desirability  of  sending  to  Hampton  or  to  Carlisle  such 
Indians  as  shall  seem  to  be  most  promising  ? 

President  Gates. —  It  ought  to  be  done:  we  ought  to  urge  it. 
Bishop  Hare  has  sent  a  report  of  the  work  among  his  Indians.  Mr. 
Welsh  will  read  extracts  from  it. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Bishop  Hare's  letter :  — 

Much,  I  know,  has  been  said  of  the  tendency  of  the  educated  Indian  "to  return 
to  the  blanket " ;  and  of  course,  as  in  school  work  everywhere,  one  meets  in  Indian 
education  with  grievous  and  flagrant  cases  of  non-success.  Nevertheless,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  any  careful  observer  who  should  travel  through  the  Indian  country 
would  have  his  attention  attracted  by  a  large  element  totally  distinct  in  its  bearing 
and  appearance  from  the  old  Indian  life;  and,  should  he  inquire  what  is  the  history 
of  the  young  people  who  thus  attract  his  attention  by  their  appearance  and  by  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  the  churches,  schools,  offices,  and  shops,  as  teachers,  cate- 
chists,  preachers,  apprentices,  clerks,  etc.,  he  would  find  that  they  are  persons  who 
have  had  the  benefits  of  education  in  the  mission  or  government  schools. 

In  mission  work  I  know  of  no  field  which  yields  richer  results.  In  the  mission 
of  which  I  have  charge  —  it  is  but  one  of  several  —  there  have  been  redeemed  from 
heathenism  thirteen  men  now  clergymen,  seven  men  now  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
and  nearly  fifty  who  are  catechists  and  helpers,  the  whole  number  of  communicants 
being  over  2,200.  The  offerings  of  our  native  Christians  have  increased  year  by 
year,  since  we  began  to  make  systematic  efforts  in  this  behalf,  from  $585  in  1881  to 
$4,109  in  1893.  There  are  forty-eight  societies  of  Indian  women,  branches  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary;  and  they  reported  last  year  contributions  to  the  amount  of 

$2,2  ID. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  firm  basis  for  Christian  effort ;  and,  assured  of  this, 
we  can  both  intelligently 'and  hopefully  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us  and  the  demands  which  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  seems  to  make 
upon  his  judicious  friends. 

First, —  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Indian  to  set- 
de  down  into  a  dull,  unaspiring,  indolent  life.  Hence  it  seems  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  they  should  not  be  left  to  the  complete  management  of  their  affairs,  tneir 
agencies,  churches,  schools,  etc.,  but  that  earnest  and  able  men  and  women  of  the 
more  advanced  race  should  largely  retain  places  of  responsibility  and  leadership. 

Second. —  The  Indians,  even  when  they  mean  well,  have  not  generally  attamed 
high  and  strong  moral  character.  Their  resolution  gives  way,  and  a  depressing 
sense  of  moral  feebleness  settles  down  on  them.  Hence  they  need  many  factitious 
helps  and  guards  which  more  enlightened  and  advanced  peoples  have  laid  aside. 
Especially  should  thev  be  protected  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  hasty  sale  of 
their  possessions.    Tneories  of  liberty  must  be  adjusted  to  ignoble  facts. 

T%ird. —  Let  me  premise  that  there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  reserva- 
tion Indian  boarding-schools  and  those  conducted  outside  the  Indian  country. 
For  myself,  I  hail  with  warmest  satisfaction  the  boarding-school  work  for  Indian 
youth,  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  and  commendation  at  Hampton, 
Carlisle,  and  elsewhere.  Reservation  schools  should  gladly  learn  from  the  excel- 
lent management  of  those  schools  whenever  they  can,  and  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  those  schools  and  reservation  schools  mutually  helpful  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  not  rival,  much  less  antagonistic. 

If,  then,  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  some  errors  to  which  the  education  of 
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Indians  at  the  East  is  especially  liable,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.    I 
admit  that  education  in  the  Indian  country  is  certainly  open  to  much  criticism. 

It  seems  to  missionaries  among  the  Indians  that  the  Indians  come  back  from 
Eastern  schools  somewhat  over-educated,  too  much  accustomed  to  special  atten- 
tion and  flattery,  too  little  inured  to  the  bard  facts  of  life,  and  filled  with  too  great 
a  sense  of  their  own  importance  and  of  the  value  of  their  services.  Of  course, 
criticisms  of  this  kind  sometimes  spring  from  an  ignoble  and  vulgar  dislike  that  an 
Indian,  who  has  been  low  down,  shall  reappear  well  dressed  and  better  off  than 
those  of  another  race  who  once  thought  themselves  above  him ;  but  the  criticism  is 
made  by  wise  friends,  also,  and  should  be  entertained.  One  of  my  Indian  clergy, 
a  man  of  great  good  sense,  remarked  at  a  conference  of  missionarv  workers,  when 
I  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  question,  *'  If  the  Indian  boys  who 

§o  East  have  less  to  do  with  old  maids  and  more  to  do  with  mettt  they  may  do 
etter."  I  question  whether  those  who  in  their  own  country  will  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  straw  tick,  wood  fires,  common  wash-tubs,  etc.,  should,  in  their  earlier 
lives,  be  accustomed  to  nothing  but  woven-wire  mattresses,  steam  radiators,  patent 
washing  machines,  and  all  modern  conveniences.  Nor  should  anything  be  done 
which  will  lead  the  ordinary  Indian  student  to  suppose  that  he  will  be  able  in  hb 
own  country  to  command  high  position,  or  that  he  can  secure  a  salary  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  when  such  services  as  he  can  render  are  worth 
in  the  market  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 

I  bail  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  not  a  few  students  from  Eastern  schools  are 
now  doing  excellent  service  in  the  mission  work  under  my  charge ;  but  I  cannot 
shut  my  eves  to  the  fact  that  many  have  sadly  disappointed  us  because  they  re- 
turned witn  extravagant  expectations. 

Indian  Citizenship. 

Fourth, —  In  the  matter  of  citizenships  also,  we  may  hurry  on  too  fast.  Knowl* 
edge  of  the  English  language,  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  civilization,  the  habit 
of  independent  action,  progress  among  the  Indians  slowly,  though  really.  But 
without  these  the  bestowing  of  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  Indians  means  merely 
the  handing  them  over  to  the  party,  or  its  representatives,  which  can  give  them  the 
biggest  treat  or  pay  them  the  most  money.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh 
is  (luite  like  my  own.  In  a  late  report  regarding  a  body  of  civilized  Indians  he 
writes,  **  Agent  Y.  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  myself  very  frankly  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  his  Indians  (who  have  exercised  the  privilege  of  the  franchise 
for  some  years  patt)  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  at  a  recent  local  election.  By 
signifying  his  wishes  to  a  few  leading  men  the  agent  readily  controlled  the  vote  of 
the  others.  He  quite  took  our  breath  away  by  the  frankness  of  this  declaration ; 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  saw  no  impropriety  in  his  own  conduct,  and  pos- 
sibly the  question  might  seriously  be  asked  by  some,  Wherein  lies  the  impropriety? 
has  not  the  agent  a  right,  as  a  citizen,  to  counsel  fellow-voters?  To  which  the 
reply  would  be, '  No,  not  in  the  case  of  Indians  under  him,  and  certainly  not  where 
he  volunteers  the  advice,  since  by  so  doing  he  virtually  puts  them  under  compul- 
sion to  do  as  he  wishes ;  for  in  numerous  ways  he  can,  as  their  agent,  make  them 
feel  his  displeasure  if  they  refuse.    This  the  Indians  well  know.' " 

Money  instead  of  Goods. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  more  decided  steps  should  be  taken  towards  pay- 
ing Indians  what  the  government  owes  them  in  money  instead  of  goods ;  for 

{a)  Indians  will  be  despised  as  paupers  as  long  as,  instead  of  going  to  an  office 
to  fs^t  pay,  they  go  to  a  government  warehouse  to  receive  the  government  dole  of 
rations  and  annuities.  Suppose  the  pensioned  soldier  was  forced  to  receive  goods 
instead  of  money  I 

{b)  Goods  are  not  easily  divisible  and  convertible.  The  Indian  must  take 
rations,  whether  hungry  or  not ;  shoes  and  clothing,  whether  he  needs  them  or 
not ;  and,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  he  often  trades  them  on  to  white  settlers  for  articles 
he  wants  at  the  moment  at  ruinous  sacrifice.  Give  him  cash,  and  he  could  divide  it 
np  and  buy  whatever  he  wanted. 

(c)  Giving  the  Indian  money  would  change  his  status  before  the  white  man, 
as  giv  ng  the  Negro  the  musket  changed  his  sUtus.  They  who  have  money  to 
spend  are  ffenerafly  thought  good  neignbors,  and  they  who  have  none  the  white 
man  generauly  wants  out  of  the  way. 
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{if)  Money  is  easily  recognized  as  being  or  not  being  of  proper  form,  amount, 
etc ;  but  who  shall  tell  whether  a  certain  suit  proffered  the  Indian  answers  to  the 
description  "  one  good  suit  of  clothes  "  ?  Must  a  suit  to  be  "  good  **  be  of  cotton  or 
woollen?  cost  $5.00  or  $iojoo?  And  is  the  agreement  fulfilled  if  an  Indian  who 
weighs  three  hundred  pounds  is  forced  to  go  off  with  a  psur  of  trousers  made  for  a 
man  who  weighs  a  hundred  ?  and  a  coat  suited  to  a  man  who  weighs  two  hundred? 
Those  who  have  witnessed  what  is  called  **  an  issue  "  have  seen  strange  misfits. 

The  evils  which  cash  payments  are  generally  thought  open  to  would  be  removed 
if  the  payments  were  mauie,  not  annually  in  one  large  sum,  to  chiefs  and  head 
men,  but  to  individuals  or  heads  of  families,  and  to  them  in  small  amounts 
monthly  or  quarterly.  Foolish  expenditures,  of  course,  would  be  made  at  first 
We  sdl  spend  money  foolishly  at  first ;  but  the  Indian,  like  other  immature  per- 
sons, would,  by  using  money,  learn  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Welsh. —  It  is  very  important  that  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  be  aroused  and  guided  to  effect 
definite  results.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  Executive  and 
upon  Congress  that  the  work  for  the  Indians  must  be  helped  forward. 
This  has  been  our  object,  and  this  has  been  our  general  method  of 
work.  The  discussion,  as  it  is  centred  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  in 
this  direction.  We  have  felt  that  the  most  important  branch  of  its 
work  is  Mr.  Painter's  work  in  Washington.  By  his  constant  visits  to 
reservations  and  his  knowledge  of  facts  he  has  been  able  to  effect 
very  great  results  in  legislation  and  with  the  Executive.  We  have 
circulated  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  our  pam- 
phlets in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  subject  has  been  presented 
in  churches  and  in  halls  throughout  the  country ;  and  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  forward  the  laws,  both  the  enactment  and  the 
execution  of  good  laws  for  the  Indians,  and  the  general  policy  advo- 
cated by  this  Conference.  I  will  simply  say  that  it  has  been  our 
policy  in  the  past,  and  shall  be  our  endeavor  in  the  future,  to  use  the 
admirable  suggestion  marked  out  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  by  some  means 
to  stimulate  the  newspapers  of  the  country  and  to  guide  public  senti- 
ment to  press  our  ideas  upon  Congress  and  the  Executive.  If  Dr. 
Abbott's  plan  is  carried  out,  no  society  in  the  country  will  be  more 
glad  than  the  Indian  Rights  Association  to  aid  in  that  great  work. 

A  paper  entitled  *'  A  Phase  of  Progress  in  Indian  Education  "  was 
read  by  Superintendent  Coppock. 


A  PHASE  OF  PROGRESS  IN   INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

BY   BENJAMIN   S.    COPPOCK. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  early  explorations  of  this  country, 
the  red  man  was  found  to  inhabit  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  line.  As 
colonies  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  spreading  toward  the 
interior,  the  Indian  reluctantly  retreated.  As  he  was  driven  against 
the  mountain  barrier  furnished  by  the  Appalachian  system,  various 
expedients  were  used  to  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

In  some  places  the  red  hand  of  war  was  raised  against  him.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  peaceful   Quaker  and  Moravian  tried  to  live  as 
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neighbor  to  the  Indian,  intermingling  with  him  in  community.  In 
Virginia  some  effort  was  made  to  educate,  civilize,  and  citizenize  him. 
William  and  Mary's  college  was  founded  with  open  doors,  inviting 
him  to  its  instruction.  In  New  England  Dartmouth  college  was 
founded  and  endowed  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth.  In 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida  the  Indian  sturdily  held  his 
reservation  until  a  later  generation.  In  the  long  and  bitter  struggles 
for  the  possession  of  this  continent  between  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English  peoples,  the  Indian  for  three  centuries  was 
unfortunate  in  taking  the  weaker  side  and  going  down  in  defeat  with 
the  defeated.  The  single  exception  was  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York, 
siding  with  the  Americans ;  and  they  still  remain  on  their  reservations 
of  early  times. 

In  the  progress  of  States  and  the  march  of  civilization  breaking  over 
the  Alleghanies  the  Indian  has  gone  down  in  a  hopeless  struggle  to 
death,  or  has  yielded  his  possessory  right  in  the  land  which  he  has 
occupied,  to  take  up  some  such  right  in  other  lands  not  required  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  white  man.  The  more  powerful  tribes 
secured  a  treaty  and  land  patent  rights  to  reservations  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  land  occupied  by  many  other  tribes  became  valuable 
from  the  improvements  of  settlements  about  it;  and  the  Indian  rights 
thereto  have  been  relinquished  for  money  and  annuity  consideration, 
in  addition  to  another  piece  of  land  further  west. 

The  occupancy  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  has  made  this 
kind  of  disposal  of  the  Indian  at  the  approach  of  civilization  impos- 
sible. What  next?  Frontiersmen,  railway  magnates,  statesmen, 
philanthropists,  and  Indians  have  asked,  '*  What  next } "  A  study  of 
maps  of  reservations,  of  titles  relinquished  and  acquired,  of  treaties 
made,  kept,  and  broken,  has  developed,  and  is  rapidly  developing,  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  balanced  in  justice,  tempered  with  philanthropy, 
and  urged  by  wisdom,  which  says  the  next  step  is,  off  the  reservation, 
on  to  the  homestead,  out  of  the  tribe,  into  civilization  and  citizenship, 
from  that  on  to  the  ballot  box,  the  neighborhood  church,  with  the  stir 
and  thrift  of  public  highways,  villages,  newspapers,  and  American 
ideas. 

In  the  progress  of  events  connected  with  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country  which  have  marked  the  conflicts  with  and 
removal  of  Indians,  including  the  many  treaties  made  with  them,  we 
find  that  the  Indians  have  yielded  the  most  of  their  domain  to  the 
incomer  from  across  the  water,  but  have  acquired  $30,203,900.52, 
invested  in  interest-bearing  funds,  and,  in  addition,  each  year  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  clothing  and  subsistence  supplies,  with  annual 
cash  stipulated  treaty  payments  and  certain  other  civilizing  agencies, 
such  as  schools,  blacksmiths  and  iron,  mills  and  millers,  and  other  aids 
to  instruction  in  the  white  man's  way  of  gaining  a  support.  When  we 
consider  the  amount  of  land  yet  held  and  the  annual  income  and 
support  afforded  the  Indian,  as  the  result  of  treaties,  he  need  not  be 
considered  poor.  Interest  on  funds  and  treaty  payments  afforded 
them  in  1891  the  handsome  income  toward  support  of  $1,511,244.21. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Indians,  enrolled  in  the  various  tribes  of 
our  country,  receive  no  direct  support  from  the  government;  and 
many  of  them  are  cultured  and  living  in  comfortable  homes,  while 
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ladies  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  that  their  labor  in 
our  behalf  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  cannot  express  our  gratitude 
to  them  as  we  would ;  but  we  never  forget  that  they  were  the  first 
to  see  the  possibilities  in  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  give  to 
Susan  La  Flesche  her  splendid  opportunity  to  study  medicine,  and 
to  us  the  humbler  but  no  less  useful  one,  which  we  trust  we  fully 
appreciate.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  all  feel  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  work  for  which  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association 
has  fitted  us  will  enable  us  to  show  our  people  that  we  can  learn 
and  do  more  for  them  by  stepping  out  of  our  reservations.  And 
we  hope  to  encourage  others  to  undertake  to  do  even  better  than 
we  have  done. 

We  appreciate  beyond  expression  your  kindness  to  the  Indian  race. 
We  can  only  hope  that  by  our  future  work  we  may  prove  to  you  our 
deep  gratitude.  We  sincerely  wish  you  every  success  in  this  great 
work  you  have  undertaken.     I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention. 

Miss  Cornelius  repeated  a  verse  in  her  own  language,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  :  — 

**  Some  day  our  ears  shall  hear  the  song 
(>f  triumph  over  sin  and  wrong. 
So  wait,  my  friends,  though  years  move  slow, 
The  happy  time  will  come,  we  know." 

Question. —  Do  the  Indian  nurses  receive  the  same  pay,  and  are 
their  services  as  much  in  demand  as  white  nurses  ? 

Miss  Cornelius. —  They  have  just  the  same  pay,  eighteen  dollars 
a  week,  and  just  as  much  work.  We  are  engaged  everywhere,  the 
same  as  any  of  the  other  nurses.  There  are  two  Indian  nurses  in 
Hartford. 

Question. — Will  Miss  Carter  tell  us  whether  the  lace  made  by 
the  Indian  women  would  find  now  a  natural  market,  or  whether  it  is 
found  only  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Carter  ? 

Miss  Carter. —  Some  one  must  bring  the  lace  into  the  market,  for 
the  women  are  on  the  reservations.  I  have  a  committee  of  one  in 
Cambridge,  who  disposes  of  it  there.  There  is  a  committee  of  ladies 
in  New  York,  who  do  the  same  there ;  and  I  hope  this  winter  to  have 
it  sold  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Whipple  said  that  he  had  showed  ladies  specimens  of  the 
lace  with  the  price  attached  at  which  it  was  sold  by  Miss  Carter,  and 
they  said  it  was  cheaper  than  they  could  buy  the  same  kind  of  lace 
at  Arnold  &  Constable's  in  New  York. 

On  the  question  being  asked  how  many  trained  Indian  nurses 
there  are  at  present,  it  was  answered  that  six  have  been  graduated  at 
Hampton,  two  in  Philadelphia,  one  is  studying  at  New  Haven,  three 
at  Santee,  and  a  class  is  in  training  at  the  Catholic  school  of  St 
Paul. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the 
Indian  Territory. 
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of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  purchase  of  stock,  repair  and  equip- 
ment of  old  buildings,  and  assumes  more  the  form  of  an  investment 
than  of  an  expenditure. 

Fifty-four,  the  number  of  day  schools  in  1882,  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  1892,  while  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  raised  from  1,311  in  1882  to  3,745  in  1892.  The  seventy-one 
boarding  schools,  with  average  attendance  of  2,755  ^"  1882,  is  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  schools  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  12,442.  The  attendance  at  all  schools,  day  and  boarding, 
ten  years  ago  (1883),  was  4,042  ;  and  the  total  average  attendance  last 
year  was  14,968.  This  includes  both  government  and  contract 
schools,  the  latter  of  which  takes  more  than  one-third  of  the  number. 
The  two  training  schools  in  operation  ten  years  ago  have  been  in- 
creased to  twenty,  with  an  average  attendance  last  year  of  2,980 
pupils. 

A  view  of  the  past  gives  interesting  help  in  a  study  of  present  con- 
ditions and  future  needs.  In  a  few  remarks  I  will  confine  myself  to 
Oklahoma,  or  the  old  Indian  Territory,  which  includes  the  Indians 
of  that  region  except  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

This  vast  country,  this  promise  of  a  future  State,  is  a  converging 
point  for  the  conflicting  energies  of  the  restless,  indomitable,  heroic 
frontiersman.  As  I  write,  I  see  from  my  window  at  booth  number 
nine,  by  the  school  farm,  sixteen  thousand  home-seekers.  This  new 
country  gets  also  the  releases  of  penitentiaries,  the  deliveries  of  jails, 
the  uncaught  outlaws  from  many  States.  The  more  thrifty  Indian 
has  his  horses,  his  harness,  his  property  stolen. 

As  by  magic  the  thousands  come,  as  by  magic  the  Indians  by 
agreements  have  taken  allotments  and  sold  their  surplus  lands.  Mill- 
ions of  acres  have  been  relinquished.  Old  reservations  are  no  more. 
The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  the 
Caddoes  and  Wichitas,  the  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies,  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  the  lowas  and  Kickapoos,  the  Pawnees  and  Tonkawas, 
have  recently  taken,  or  agreed  to  take,  their  lands  in  severalty ;  and 
their  surplus  land  has  or  will  become  part  of  the  public  domain,  and 
by  homesteading  will,  with  the  Cherokee  outlet,  become  the  posses- 
sion of  American  citizens. 

The  red,  the  black,  and  the  white  man  are  thrown  together.  In  a 
sense,  each  are  in  settlements  neighbors  of  each  other.  In  most 
instances,  the  Indians  have  selected  the  best  lands  as  to  soil,  water, 
and  timber.  Those  who  seem  prepared  for  allotment  stay  on  their 
own  land  and  make  more  or  less  effort  at  improvement,  while  others 
live  in  tents,  move  about,  depend  on  issues,  annuities,  money  pay- 
ments, and  begging  for  a  living.  Many  white  people  in  these  com- 
munities subsist  practically  without  work.  They  will  divide  with  the 
Indian  as  long  as  the  Indian  has  anything  to  divide.  The  lower 
classes  of  Indians  and  whites  become  partners  or  companions  in 
gambling,  drinking,  loafing,  and  subsisting  without  work  and  without 
thought  or  care  for  the  future. 

A  natural  question  is,  Are  the  allotments  to  Indians  and  opening 
of  reservations  proving  a  success  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  notice  a  sad 
lack  of  honesty  and  much  demoralization  among  white  people.  With 
thousands  of  honest  settlers   there  is  a  vast  crowd  of  professional 
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*' home-seekers ''  that  have  been  and  will  be  in  each  grand  rush. 
They  are  a  blight  on  a  community.  They  like  to  live  in  wagons  or 
tents  and  move  about.  One  man  remarked  the  other  day  that  Jane 
(his  daughter)  ought  to  get  a  home,  for  she  had  been  in  seven  races 
for  land.  I  suppose  she  will  race  until  the  last  reservation  is  opened 
for  settlement 

I  think  many  Indians  are  like  these  white  people :  allotments  or 
anything  else  is  a  failure  for  them.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  give 
them  allotments,  and  let  them  work  or  drift.  Of  course,  they  will 
drift.  The  fittest  and  the  meanest  will  survive.  The  next  class 
above  these  rent  their  claims  to  a  white  man.  And  this  year,  espe- 
cially among  the  Kiowas,  the  white  renter  often  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  Indian, —  lives  in  a  tent,  and  don't  know  how;  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  tenant  white  man's  family  is  idle,  unkempt,  filthy,  com- 
pared with  the  tidy  tepee  of  the  landlord  Indian.  Another  class  of 
Indians  are  looking  into  the  future.  They  send  their  children  to 
school,  they  farm,  they  raise  gardens,  they  keep  stock,  they  work, 
ihey  husband  their  resources,  and  they  make  an  honest  and  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  take  care  of  themselves.  These  can  be  helped. 
By  the  aid  of  their  children  they  can  be  saved,  and  their  children  can 
be  taught  (many  of  them)  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  our  work  at  Chilocco  everything  bends  to  home-building.  Our 
pupils  are  from  tribes  who  have  taken  allotments.  I  make  vigorous 
effort  to  attach  them  to  their  future  homes.  They  are  all  promised 
from  our  nursery  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees,  and 
grape-vines,  when  they  are  ready  for  them.  Pupils  are  encouraged 
to  use  their  money  in  fencing  and  in  breaking  up  a  few  acres  of 
prairie.  Older  boys  are  sent  out  at  needed  times  to  look  after  their 
work,  to  plough  their  land  and  to  sow  wheat,  to  make  hay,  and  to 
build  fences.  Their  outings  help  them  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
stimulate  their  relatives  in  work ;  and  then  the  boys  return  to  school 
for  additional  aid  and  training.  With  the  co-operation  of  Indian 
agents,  Chilocco  ought  to  follow  up  its  pupils,  and  carry  its  spirit  and 
methods  and  helpfulness  upon  the  allotment  and  into  the  homes  they 
make,  enabling  a  goodly  per  cent,  of  them  to  become  industrious, 
self-supporting  citizens. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  classes  of  Indians  and  all  conditions  of  the 
country  and  people,  what  can  be  done  ?  First,  use  present  facilities 
and  agencies  to  fit  all  Indians  for  allotment;  second,  keep  and  get 
government  employees  who  are  thoroughly  civilized,  not  changing  too 
often ;  third,  let  interested  families  with  a  missionary  spirit,  who  can 
stand  the  downward  strain  of  the  frontier,  take  homes  in  Indian  com- 
munities and  earn  a  living  while  helping  to  develop  the  community, 
without  trying  to  do  too  much  except  by  example;  fourth,  do  some- 
thing, be  quick,  move,  the  frontier  is  not  leisurely  waiting. 

General  T.  J.  Morgan  reported  that  a  home  has  been  established 
near  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  A  lady  has  given  $750  to  build  a  chapel. 
A  society  has  built  a  residence,  and  pays  the  salary  of  a  man  and 
wife.     Another  society  supports  two  ladies. 

A  paper  on  "Indian  Depredation  Claims,''  by  General  Colby, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Garrett. 
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INDIAN    DEPREDATION   CLAIMS. 

BY   GENERAL    L.    W.    COLBY. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — The  history  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  depredations  commences 
almost  with  the  existence  of  the  nation,  and  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  earlier  laws  is  deemed  valuable  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
present  statute. 

The  first  remedial  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  May  19,  1796. 
The  general  object  of  this  act,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  was  to  pro- 
mote trade  and  commerce  between  the  States  and  the  different  Ind- 
ian tribes,  and  preserve  peace  upon  the  frontier.  It  provides,  how- 
ever, among  other  things,  a  remedy  for  depredations  committed  by 
Indians  upon  the  whites,  and  by  whites  upon  the  Indians.  The  Four- 
teenth Section  contains  a  provision,  in  substance,  that,  if  any  Indian 
or  Indians  belonging  to  any  tribe  in  amity  with  the  United  States 
should  come  across  the  boundary  line  in  any  State  or  Territory,  and 
there  steal  or  destroy  property  belonging  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant, 
or  commit  any  murder,  violence,  or  outrage,  that  application  should 
be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  for  satisfaction,  and  that  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  purpose  should  be  deducted,  upon  due  proof  of 
the  amount  of  damage,  out  of  the  annual  stipend  which  the  United 
States  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  tribe  to  which  the  offenders  belonged, 
the  government  in  each  instance  guaranteeing  to  the  party  injured 
an  eventual  indemnification,  providing  the  injured  party  should  not 
violate  the  requirements  of  such  act  by  seeking  private  satisfaction  or 
revenge. 

The  next  Congressional  legislation  upon  this  subject  was  an  act 
approved  March  3,  1799,  which  was  but  a  re-enactment  of  the  former 
statute  with  some  minor  changes. 

The  act  of  March  30,  1802,  reduced  the  time  for  making  satisfac- 
tion from  eighteen  months  to  one  year,  changed  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  some  other  respects,  but  left  the  section  applicable  to  Indian 
depredation  claims  substantially  the  same  as  under  the  prior  law. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1834,  extended  the  remedy  to  depredations 
committed  within  the  Indian  country,  retained  the  guarantee  by  the 
United  States  to  the  party  injured  of  eventual  indemnification,  but 
limited  the  time  within  which  the  claim  was  to  be  presented  to  three 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  injury.  It  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision that,  in  case  no  annuity  should  be  payable  to  such  Indian  tribe 
or  nation,  the  amount  of  the  claims  should  be  paid  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

By  a  Congressional  act  approved  Feb.  28,  1859,  so  much  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1834,  as  provided  that  the  United  States  should  make 
indemnification  out  of  the  Treasury  for  depredations  committed  by 
Indians,  was  repealed,  providing,  however,  that  the  same  should  not 
be  construed  so  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  Indians  to  make 
indemnification  out  of  their  annuities. 

On  July  15,  1870,  Congress  passed  a  general  law  that  no  part  of 
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the  appropriations  made  to  pay  annuities  due  to  or  to  be  expended 
for  the  care  and  benefit  of  any  tribe  of  Indians  named  therein  should 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  claim  for  Indian  depredations,  and 
that  no  claim  of  that  character  should  thereafter  be  paid  without 
special  appropriation  therefor  being  made  by  Congress. 

By  the  act  of  May  29,  1872,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  presentation  of  claims  arising  under 
existing  laws  or  treaty  stipulations  for  compensation  for  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  the  degree  and  character  of  the  evidence  necessary  to 
support  such  claims.  He  was  also  required  to  investigate  such 
claims,  and  report  to  Congress  at  each  session  thereof  the  nature, 
character,  and  amount  thereof,  whether  allowed  by  him  or  not,  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  action  was  based. 

An  act  approved  March  3, 1885,  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  certain  Indian  depredation  claims,  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  expending  said  sum,  to  cause  a  complete  list  of  all 
claims  filed  in  the  Interior  Department  which  had  been  approved  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  remained  unpaid  ;  and,  also,  of  all  such  claims  as 
were  pending  and  not  yet  examined,  on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  depredations  chargeable  against  any  tribe  of  Indians  by 
reason  of  any  treaty  between  such  tribe  and  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  claimants,  the  date  of  the  alleged 
depredation,  by  what  tribe  committed,  the  date  of  the  examination 
and  approval,  with  a  reference  to  the  date  and  clause  of  the  treaty 
creating  the  obligation  for  payment,  to  be  made  and  presented  to 
Congress  at  its  next  regular  session  thereafter.  And  the  Secretary  was 
empowered,  before  making  such  report,  to  cause  such  additional  inves- 
tigation to  be  made  and  proofs  to  be  taken  as  he  might  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  all  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  and  by  what  tribe  such  depredations  were 
committed.  His  report  was  also  required  to  include  his  determina- 
tion upon  each  claim,  together  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  testimony  of  each,  and  also  what  funds  were  then 
existing  or  to  be  derived,  by  reason  of  treaty  or  other  obligation,  out 
of  which  the  same  should  be  paid. 

By  an  act  approved  May  15,  1886,  Congress  appropriated  $20,000 
for  continuing  the  investigation  and  examination  of  the  Indian  depre- 
dation claims  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  but  required 
that  the  examination  and  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  include  claims,  if  any,  barred  by  the  statute  of  June  30,  1834, 
such  fact  to  be  stated  in  the  report. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1887,  upon  this  subject  was  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  for  continuing  the  investigation  and  examination  of  the 
Indian  depredation  claims  originally  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1885,  upon  the  same  provisions  and  restrictions  as  the  act 
next  preceding. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the  Congressional  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  Indian  depredation  claims  prior  to  the  act.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  examination  and  investigation  of  such  claims 
was  confined  to  the  executive  departments  of  the  government.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  findings  and  allowances,  investigations,  and  the 
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taking  of  proofs ;  but  there  was  no  real  judicial  determination  of  the 
matters  to  be  considered,  and  no  authority  for  the  entry  of  judgments. 
The  awards  or  allowances  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  other 
officers,  were  not  binding  upon  the  claimants,  the  Indian  tribes,  or 
Congress. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
judication and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations,'' 
makes  a  radical  change  in  the  laws  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  depre- 
dations, especially  in  regard  to  the  remedies,  and  is  a  departure  from 
all  preceding  Congressional  action.  This  act  confers  upon  a  branch 
of  the  Judiciary  Department,  the  Court  of  Claims,  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  inquire  into,  and  finally  adjudicate,  all  claims  for  Indian 
depredations  of  the  following  classes,  namely  :  — 

First. —  All  claims  for  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
taken  or  destroyed  by  Indians  belonging  to  any  band,  tribe,  or  nation 
in  amity  with  the  United  States,  without  just  cause  or  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  agent  in  charge,  and  not  j'etumed 
or  paid  for. 

Second. —  All  cases  for  Indian  depredations  which  have  been  ex- 
amined and  allowed  by  the  Interior  Department. 

ITiird, —  All  such  cases  for  Indian  depredations  as  were  authorized 
to  be  examined  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  or  the  subsequent 
acts. 

Fourth, —  All  just  offsets  and  counter-claims  to  any  claim  of  either 
of  the  preceding  classes  which  may  be  before  such  court  for  deter- 
mination. 

Section  2  of  this  act  provides  that  all  questions  of  limitations  as  to 
time  and  manner  of  presenting  claims  are  waived,  and  that  no  claim 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  because  of  not 
having  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  other 
officer  or  department  of  the  government :  provided,  however,  that  no 
claim  accruing  prior  to  July  i,  1865,  shall  be  considered  by  the  court, 
unless  the  claim  shall  have  been  allowed,  had  been  or  was  pending 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  Congress,  or  before  any  superintendent,  agent,  sub-agent,  or  com- 
missioner authorized  under  any  act  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  such 
claims. 

Section  4  provides  for  service  of  the  petition  of  claimant  upon  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  is  imposed  the 
duty  of  appearing  and  defending  the  interests  of  the  government  and 
Indians  in  the  suit.  It  provides  that  any  Indians  interested  in  the 
proceedings  may  appear  and  defend  by  an  attorney  employed  by  them 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  also 
provides  that  all  unpaid  claims  which  had  theretofore  been  examined, 
approved,  and  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1885,  or  subsequent  Indian  appro- 
priation acts,  shall  have  priority  of  consideration  by  the  court,  and 
that  judgments  for  the  amounts  therein  found  due  shall  be  rendered, 
unless  either  the  claimant  or  the  United  States  shall  elect  to  reopen 
the  case  and  try  the  same  before  the  court,  in  which  event  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case  given  by  the  witnesses  and  the  documentary  evi- 
dence, including  reports  of  department  agents  therein,  may  be  read 
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as  depositions  and  proofs,  and  the  party  electing  to  reopen  the  case 
shall  assume  the  burden  of  proof. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  court  shall  determine  in  each  case 
the  value  of  the  property  taken  or  destroyed  at  the  time  and  place 
of  its  loss  or  destruction,  and,  if  possible,  the  tribe  of  Indians  by 
whom  the  wrong  was  committed,  and  shall  render  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  claimants  against  the  United  States,  and  against  the  tribe  of 
Indians  committing  the  wrong,  when  such  can  be  identified. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  amount  of  any  judgment  so  rendered 
against  any  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be  charged  up  against  such  tribe, 
and  be  deducted  and  paid  in  the  following  manner :  — 

First, —  From  annuities  due  said  tribe  from  the  United  States. 

Second. —  If  no  annuities  are  due  or  payable,  then  from  any  other 
funds  due  said  tribe  from  the  United  States,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
their  lands  or  otherwise. 

Third. —  If  no  such  funds  are  due  or  available,  then  from  any  ap- 
propriation for  the  benefit  of  such  tribe,  other  than  appropriations  for 
their  current  and  necessary  support,  subsistence,  and  education. 

Fourth, —  If  no  such  annuity,  fund,  or  appropriation  is  due  or  avail- 
able, then  the  amount  of  the  judgment  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Provided,  that  any  amount  so  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  shall  remain  a  charge  against  such  tribe,  and  be  de- 
ducted from  any  annuity,  fund,  or  appropriation  before  designated 
which  may  hereafter  become  due  from  the  United  States  to  such 
tribe. 

Section  7  contains  the  provision  that  all  judgments  of  said  court 
shall  be  a  final  determination  of  the  causes  decided  and  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  parties  thereto,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
questioned,  unless  a  new  trial  or  rehearing  shall  be  granted  by  said 
court  or  the  judgments  reversed  or  modified  upon  appeal. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  investigation  and  examination  in  the 
Interior  Department,  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  Indian  depredation  claims,  shall  cease  upon  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act. 

This  act  of  March  3,  1891,  does  not  apparently  create  new  rights 
or  causes  of  action  to  claimants  for  Indian  depredations,  but  changes 
the  remedy  and  the  venue,  and  provides  a  new  and  different  forum. 
It  requires  a  judicial  investigation  and  judgment  rather  than  a  depart- 
mental examination  and  finding,  as  in  the  former  legislation.  The 
laws  entitling  claimants  to  relief  or  giving  them  a  cause  of  action 
are  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  Congress  prior  to  the  statute  of  March 
3,  1891 ;  and  the  claims  are  those  arising  from  depredations  com- 
mitted from  time  to  time  since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  upon  the 
subject.  May  19,  1796. 

The  property  for  the  taking  or  destruction  of  which  actions  have 
been  commenced  varies  with  the  times  and  localities  in  which  the 
depredations  occurred,  and  these  cases  afford  a  very  interesting  field 
for  research  to  attorneys  engaged  in  the  litigation.  Suits  have  been 
brought  for  the  loss  of  husbands,  wives,  slaves,  steamboats,  mills, 
gold  coin,  bank  of  England  notes,  dwelling-houses,  fences,  a  head 
of  hair,  a  sky-blue  horse,  a  mouse-colored  mule,  stock  of  all  kinds, 
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machinery,  household  goods, —  in  fact,  nearly  everything  produced 
by  nature  or  art  during  the  century  of  our  nation's  progress. 

The  actions  brought  under  this  law,  both  in  numbers  and  amounts 
involved,  compose  the  most  important  class  of  cases  over  which  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  been  given  jurisdiction.  Up  to  Aug.  i,  1893, 
there  had  been  9,706  suits  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
damages. arising  from  Indian  depredations;  and  in  these  the  aggre- 
gate amount  claimed  is  $37,533,374.15.  There  have  been  judgments 
rendered  in  and  a  final  disposition  had  of  751  of  such  actions,  in 
453  of  which  the  judgments  were  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  and  in 
298  of  which  judgments  were  in  favor  of  the  government  and  the 
Indians.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  judgments  in  favor  of  claim- 
ants is  $931,391.45  :  in  these  the  amounts  of  the  original  claims  aggre- 
gate $1,707,938.50.  The  original  claims  in  the  298  actions  in  which 
judgments  have  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendants  aggregate 

$i,385»247-9o- 

It  thus  appears  that  the  original  claims  for  Indian  depredations 
which  have  been  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1891,  aggregate  $3,093,186.40,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  such  claims  so  adjudicated  and  the  amount 
of  the  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants  is  $2,161,794.95. 

The  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants  in  Indian  depreda- 
tion cases  prior  to  July  i,  1892,  aggregate  $479,067.62.  Of  these 
judgments  the  amount  of  $815  was  chargeable  against  the  Osage 
Indians,  and  was  paid  directly  from  the  funds  of  such  tribe  without 
special  Congressional  action  being  had.  Provision  was  made  by 
Congress,  by  aji  appropriation  of  $478,252.62,  for  the  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  judgments  which  had  been  rendered  prior  to 
July  I,  1892. 

The  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants  in  Indian  depreda- 
tion cases  since  July  i,  1892,  aggregate  $452,323.83 ;  and  for  the 
payment  of  these  no  appropriation  has  yet  been  made  by  Congress. 

The  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  claimants,  with  the  exception 
of  eight  cases,  are  upon  claims  which  have  been  examined,  approved, 
and  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  1885,  or  other  Indian  depredation  acts.  These  were  actions,  with 
few  exceptions,  entitled  to  priority  of  consideration  by  the  court 
under  Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891 ;  and  the  claimants  were 
entitled  to  judgment  for  the  amount  therein  found  due,  unless  either 
the  claimants  or  the  United  States  elected  to  reopen  the  case. 

The  judgments  in  favor  of  the  defence  represent  in  many  instances 
distinct  classes  of  claims,  and  are  really  adjudications  in  certain  test 
cases  selected  for  the  purpose  of  judicially  settling  the  question  ap- 
plicable to  such  classes.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  deci- 
sions, some  of  the  classes  may  be  mentioned. 

The  following  six  cases  brought  against  the  Bannock  and  Pi-Ute 
tribes  of  Indians  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence.  The 
decisions  therein  are  directly  applicable  to  more  than  two  hundred 
cases  still  pending,  which  involve  nearly  two  million  dollars.  They 
are  also  applicable  to  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  Bannock  Indian 
War  for  depredations  committed  by  the  Bannock,  Pi-Ule,  Snake,  or 
other  tribes  of  Indians  engaged  in  the  hostilities  of  1878,  in  Idaho, 
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Oregon,   and  adjoining  States,   commonly  known  as  the   Bannock 
Indian  War :  — 

No.  3104,  John  Dixon. 

No.  3105,  Marks  and  WoUenberg. 

No.  3106,  Stilley  Riddle. 

No.  3107,  Ann  Short. 

No.  3622,  J.  R.  and  Enos  Dixon. 

No.  6568,  Henry  C.  Wilson. 

The  cases  of  M.  B.  Welbom,  administrator,  No.  3584,  and  Sam- 
uel C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  administrator.  No.  3 141,  two  cases  against  the 
Creek  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians,  have  been  decided  by  the  court 
in  favor  of  the  defence.  These  decisions  are  directly  applicable  to 
162  suits  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  well  as  to  each  of  the 
1,003  claims,  aggregating  $1,272,722.20,  examined  by  the  Creek 
Commission  for  depredations  occurring  during  the  Indian  hostilities 
of  1836  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  generally  known  as  the 
Creek  War  of  1836.  # 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence  in  the 
action  of  Jesse  L.  Adams,  No.  1416,  brought  against  the  Pitt  River 
tribe  or  band  of  Indians  for  depredations  committed  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia in  1858.  This  decision  is  directly  applicable  to  some  twenty 
cases  of  like  character  still  pending,  and  also  to  all  other  actions 
brought  against  the  Pitt  River  tribe  and  other  Indians  for  depreda- 
tions committed  in  that  section  of  the  United  States  during  the  hos- 
tilities of  1858. 

The  case  of  James  S.  Valk,  coexecutor,  etc.,  No.  475,  brought  for 
depredations  committed  by  the  Rogue  River  tribe  of  Indians  in  Ore- 
gon, in  1856,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence.  The  deci- 
sion therein  is  directly  applicable  to  several  hundred  cases  pending 
in  the  court  for  losses  that  occurred  during  the  general  Indian  war 
of  1855-56,  in  which  not  only  the  Rogue  River,  but  the  Umpqua, 
Klickitat,  Yakima,  Cow  Creek,  Shasta,  and  other  tribes  were  en- 
gaged in  a  general  uprising  against  the  whites,  which  extended  from 
California  to  Puget  Sound.  Not  only  so,  but  the  decision  on  the 
sbbject  of  citizenship  is  applicable  to  many  thousand  cases  brought 
under  the  first  class,  defined  in  Section  i  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891.  The  question  of  citizenship  as  an  essential  requisite  to  claim- 
ants* recovery  has  also  been  decided  by  the  court  in  the  cases  of 
Soren  Anderson,  No.  5355,  and  Hosford  and  Gagnon-,  Nos.  3912 
and  3913. 

Briefs  and  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  government  and  Indians 
have  also  been  prepared  and  filed  in  other  cases,  representing  distinct 
classes  of  claims,  which  have  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  court, 
but  which  from  their  importance  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. The  following  have  been  selected  as  test  cases  from  2,940 
claims,  aggregating  $2,458,795.16,  arising  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  Medawakanton,  and  Wahpakoota  bands  or 
tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  in  the  year  1862  :  — 

No.  3856,  Matthew  ^yright. 

No.  3683,  Abner  M.  Darling,  administrator. 

No.  4476,  Jerome  J.  Getty. 
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The  following  were  selected  as  test  cases  from  73  claims 
arising  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Rogue  River  tribe  of  Indians 
in  Oregon,  known  as  the  Rogue  River  Indian  War  of  1853,  on 
which  $15,000  was  paid  to  claimants  upon  the  awards  of  the  Rogue 
River  Commission,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Ind- 
ians entered  into  Sept.  10,  1853  :  — 

No.  964,  Edward  B.  Myer,  administrator  of  John  Anderson. 
No.  277,  Edward  B.  Myer,  administrator  of  Thomas  Frizzell. 
No.  272,  Edward  B.  Myer,  administrator  of  Pleasant  W.  Stow. 
No.  1420,  Elizabeth  Ross,  administrator  of  John  £.  Ross. 

The  cases  of  Alvin  C.  Leighton,  Nos.  817-822,  involve  not  only  the 
settlement  of  important  questions  bearing  on  the  opening  of  allowed 
cases  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  former  Congressional  acts, 
but  are  also  types  of  numerous  claims  against  the  confederated  tribes 
of  Sioux  Indians  for  losses  arising  during  general  Indian  hostilities 
from  1865  to  1868  in  Wyoming,  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 

The  decision  of  the  case  of  George  H.  Giddings,  No.  3873,  re- 
quires a  construction  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  upon  the  statute 
of  limitations.  It  is  an  action  in  which  judgment  is  asked  for  over 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  audit  is  also  important  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  many  other  claims  arising  from  hostilities  of  the  Apaches, 
Navajoes,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  occurring  from  1855  to  1862 
in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

The  case  of  James  Martin,  administrator  of  Frank  McCoy,  No. 
3616,  is  for  depredations  committed  in  Idaho  and  Oregon  in  1866. 
The  claim  is  against  the  Snake  tribe  of  Indians ;  and  the  decision 
therein  will  be  applicable,  not  only  to  suits  brought  against  such 
tribe ;  but  also  to  those  brought  against  other  Indian  tribes  in  that 
locality  during  the  time  mentioned. 

The  case  of  Joseph  Loranger,  administrator,  No.  7931,  is  one  of  a 
number  of  claims  for  losses  occurring  in  18 12  and  1813  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  allied 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  war  with  the  United  States.  The  de- 
cision of  this  action  involves  not  only  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
the  government  for  the  loss  of  private  property  taken  by  the  public 
enemy  in  time  of  war,  but  also  the  question  of  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  res  adjudicata  to  the  findings  and  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  Indian  depredation  cases  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891. 

The  case  of  L.  D.  Philbrook,  No.  1559,  is  one  of  a  number  pend- 
ing against  the  Blood  and  Piegan  tribes  of  Indians  for  depredations 
committed  in  Montana  by  members  of  Indian  tribes  domiciled  in  this 
British  possessions.  The  case  of  Lewis  I.  F.  laeger,  No.  1108,  is 
for  depredations  committed  by  the  Yuma  tribe  of  Indians  in  Lower 
California,  outside  of  the  Territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  of  the  citizenship  of  Mexican  Indians,  who  became  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
and  of  their  tribal  liabilities,  is  also  involved  in  the  latter  case. 

The  following  have  been  briefed  and  argued  as  test  cases,  se- 
lected from  a  number  of  claims  for  depredations  committed  by  mem- 
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bers  of  Chief  Joseph's  band  of  non-treaty  Nez-perc^  Indians  during 
the  Nez-percd  War  of  1877  in  Idaho  and  Montana  :  — 

No.  923,  Wm.  M.  Wolverton,  administrator. 

No.  28 1 1,  Stone  and  Roush. 

No.  6010,  Shoup  and  Glendenning. 

The  cases  of  the  North  western  Stage,  Transportation,  and  Ex- 
press Company,  Nos.  1068-1074,  involve  the  question  of  the  right  of 
recovery  and  the  citizenship  of  a  corporation  organized  under  State 
law. 

The  cases  of  Amanda  M.  Fletcher  Cook  et  al,^  No.  5072,  and 
Lewis  B.  Gillett  et  ai..  No.  2346,  require,  among  other  things,  a  con- 
struction of  Section  1086  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  corrupt  practice,  or  attempts  to  practise  fraud 
against  the  United  States  in  the  proof,  statement,  establishment,  or 
allowance  of  any  claim  for  Indian  depredations  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  189 1,  or  prior  acts  of  Congress.  In  the  former  case,  claim- 
ant asks  judgment  for  $106,295. 

Upon  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  the  foregoing  test  cases  depends 
the  liability  of  the  government  to  respond  in  damages  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  each  of 
the  actions  named  the  legal  principles  announced  by  the  court  in 
other  cases  already  determined  will  relieve  the  government  and 
Indians  from  all  liability  in  these  several  classes  of  claims. 

In  the  following  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  defence,  claimants' 
counsel  have  given  notice  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  filed  motions  for  new  trials  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  :  — 

M.  B.  Welborn  and  others  against  the  Creeks;  John  Dixon  and 
others  against  the  Bannock  and  Pi-Utes;  James  S.  Valk  against  the 
Rogue  River  Indians ;  and  Penny  and  son  against  the  Sioux. 

In  the  case  of  Joshua  Gorham,  No.  4514,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes  of  Indians,  involving 
the  liability  of  the  government  for  depredations  committed  in  the 
winter  of  1866  in  Texas,  a  dismissal  was  entered  against  the  defend- 
ant tribes  of  Indians,  but  judgment  rendered  against  the  govern- 
ment. A  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Court  of  Claims  has  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  the  case  is  waiting  argument 
thereon  at  the  next  term  of  court. 

The  appropriations  provided  by  Congress  for  the  defence  of  this 
class  of  actions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  were 
$25,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  $35,000.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  only  $22,500. 

An  examination  of  the  act  of  March  3,  189 1,  to  provide  for  the 
adjudication  and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations, 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  service  of 
process  upon  the  defendant  tribes  of  Indians,  the  only  service  con- 
templated being  upon  the  Attorney-General,  although  the  law  provides 
for  the  entry  of  judgment  against  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  payment  of  such  judgment  out  of  the  tribal  funds. 
There  are  grave  questions  which  arise  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  part  of  the  law.     The  authority  of  Congress  to  confer  upon  the 
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Court  of  Claims  power  to  render  a  personal  judgment  against  any 
tribe,  band,  or  nation  of  Indians,  even  with  service  of  process,  is 
questioned  by  many  lawyers.  The  legal  effect  of  such  judgments, 
rendered  without  service  of  process,  upon  the  tribal  funds,  has  not 
yet  been  judicially  determined.  It  would  seem  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  prohibits  a  person  from  being  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  should  be 
held  as  applicable  to  Indians;  and  this  important  question  will  have 
to  be  determined  in  the  final  settlements  had  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  moneys  and  trust  funds 
held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  was  decided  by  Judge 
Deady,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Nebraska,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  ex  rel.  Standing  Bear  v,  George 
Crook,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
word  "  person  "  in  the  Constitution  means  human  being,  and  that  the 
Indian  is  a  person.  I'his  express  guarantee  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  nation  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  Indian  as  the  white  man ; 
and,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  announced 
in  all  courts  and  all  countries,  a  judgment  without  service  of  process 
upon  the  person  charged  is  absolutely  void  and  of  no  force. 

Where  there  are  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indian  tribes  which 
authorize  the  payment  of  claims  for  depredatiot^s  committed,  doubt- 
less the  government,  without  any  judicial  determination,  might  be 
authorized  to  pay  the  claims,  and  charge  them  up  against  the  funds 
of  such  tribe ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Congress  has  the  power, 
without  the  authority  of  such  treaties,  to  pass  a  valid  law,  making  the 
funds  of  the  tribe  liable  for  the  depredations  committed  by  individ- 
ual members  thereof.  In  no  case  should  judgments  be  charged  up 
against  the  trust  fund  of  the  Indians,  unless  expressly  authorized 
by  treaty.  Unless  clearly  stipulated  otherwise,  this  money  should 
be  left  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  Indians. 

Most  of  the  injuries  for  which  actions  are  brought  were  committed 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  generations  of  Indians,  and  it  seems 
peculiarly  unjust  to  them  that  their  funds  should  be  taken  to  pay  for 
the  misdoings  of  their  forefathers. 

The  government  should  carry  out  its  agreements  and  promises 
to  both  citizens  and  Indians  in  good  faith :  it  should  pay  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  all  persons  to  whom  it  promised  eventual  indemniftca- 
tion ;  but  it  should  only  charge  up  and  deduct  from  the  trust  funds  of 
the  Indians  claims  for  such  losses  as  are  clearly  authorized  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  treaties.  Where  there  is  no  provision  or  reser- 
vation in  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  money  to  be  taken  out  for 
losses  from  depredations,  such  action  should  never  be  had  by  any 
branch  of  the  government.  Good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  common  honesty,  prohibits  the  payment  of  this  class  of  claims 
out  of  the  trust  funds,  without  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Indians.  These  funds  have  been  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  sacred  stipulations  of  solemn  treaties,  to  be 
used  for  the  support,  education,  and  civilization  of  a  people  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  many  characteristics  worthy  of  preservation 
and  adoption  by  the  present  dominant  race.  National  good  faith 
will  not  permit  their  diversion  to  other  purposes,  and  the  adjudica- 
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tions  upon  legal  principles  administered  in  the  courts  for  centuries 
are  in  accord  with  the  Kquirements  of  good  faith.  Let  Congress 
legislate  for  Indians  as  it  does  for  white  men  ;  let  the  laws  for  all  be 
executed  alike ;  let  our  courts  interpret  the  statutes  without  regard 
to  condition,  color,  or  race,  having  in  mind  the  rights  of  man  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  and  vouchsafed  by  the  eternal  principles 
of  natural  justice,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  law, —  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  arising  to  the  funds  sacredly  set  apart  for  the  educa- 
tion, civilization,  and  e^ilightenment  of  the  remaining  representatives 
of  the  former  noble  and  powerful  races  occupying  the  territory  now 
inhabited  by  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  world. 

An  address  on  Depredation  Claims  and  on  the  General  Prog- 
ress of  the  Laws  was  made  by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  Your  committee  have  asked  some  legal  opinions 
from  me;  and  if,  for  a  moment,  I  am  regarded  as  standing  in  the  rela- 
tion of  an  attorney,  let  me  say  what  a  pleasure  it  always  is  to  have 
clients  who  desire  nothing  but  justice. 

As  time  is  short,  let  me  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  of  Depreda- 
tion Claims.  Some  of  you  will  remember  that  five  or  six  years  ago  I 
suggested,  as  a  question  of  great  importance,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  twenty-three  or  more  millions  of  dollars  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  holds  as  trustee  for  those  various  tribes.  The  question  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  depends,  not  on  one  simple  trust  instru- 
ment that  can  be  read  in  five  minutes,  but  in  numerous  treaties  and 
provisions  of  statutes,  filling  volumes,  which  would  take  days  and 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  to  master,  and  then,  with  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  examination,  presenting  problems  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty could  finally  be  solved.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  one  broad 
sweep  of  the  pen.     It  must  be  attacked,  if  at  all,  in  detail. 

Let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  sacred ness  of  these  trust  funds.  That 
sentiment  is  very  dear  to  your  hearts.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express 
the  conviction  that,  while  the  funds  are  sacred  to  Indian  uses,  there  is 
not  this  sacredness  in  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
methods  of  applying  these  funds,  and  for  this  reason.  The  contract 
which  a  treaty  embodies  is  something  more  than  a  contract.  It  is  an 
arrangement  with  a  sovereign  power ;  and,  whatever  trust  that  power 
may  have  assumed  by  these  treaties  towards  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Indians,  that  is  only  a  smaller  fact  in  the  greater  fact  that 
the  nation  is  a  trustee  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  government  for 
the  whole  people,  for  the  Indians  and  all ;  and  the  generations  that 
are  past  could  not,  by  these  treaties,  make  the  government  part  with 
this  power  of  sovereignty  of  government  for  all  the  people,  Indians 
included.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  trust  which  the 
government  holds  for  all  the  people  with  the  trust  of  these  millions 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  to  be  applied  in  an- 
nuities and  rations,  is  not  to  insist  on  the  specific  applications  which 
are  inconsistent  with  good  government ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
apply  the  same  funds,  or  full  equivalents,  to  the  same  work  by  other 
and  better  methods  and  subject  to  the  right  and  duty  of  good  govern- 
ment.   We  must  apply  the  principles  of  equity  which  are,  of  course. 
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applied  every  day  in  regard  to  smaller  contracts.  The  contract  shall 
not  be  broken.  Its  object  shall  be  subserved.  The  funds  shall  be 
sacredly  applied.  But  if  times  have  changed,  and  the  situation  also, 
and  it  is  imprudent  to  apply  them  in  the  language  of  the  bond,  they 
shall  be  applied  in  some  other  way  that  answers  the  purpose,  or  the 
trustee  who  does  not  fulfil  it  to  the  letter  must  respond  in  damages, 
and  make  good  the  loss  wherever  he  departs  under  necessity  from 
the  terms  of  the  trust  in  respect  to  form. 

Now,  this  is  made  more  plain  when  we  say  that  those  who  contract 
with  the  government  contract  with  a  party  that  cannot  be  sued.  The 
government  may  grant  you  a  tract  of  land,  and  covenant  with  you  that 
you  and  your  assigns  shall  enjoy  it  exclusively  forever,  and  the  next 
year  it  may  come  and  take  by  right  of  eminent  domain  a  strip  right 
through  your  land,  notwithstanding  the  contract,  because  the  govern- 
ment is  not  merely  a  contracting  party,  but,  as  government,  has  the 
power  of  sovereignty  for  the  good,  not  only  of  yourself,  but  of  all  the 
people.  But  the  government  must  respond  in  damages,  and  make 
compensation  for  the  strip  of  land  which  it  has  granted  you  and  has 
taken  away. 

These  depredation  claims  began  in  1796,  almost  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  statutes  have  been  passed,  allowing  the  claims,  each 
successive  statute — there  are  ten  —  opening  the  door  a  little  wider. 
This  last  act  is  remarkable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  white  man's  claims  are  subject  to  no  limita- 
tion. If  a  white  man  or  woman  is  injured  in  a  railroad  accident  an 
action  for  recovery  of  damages  has  to  be  brought  within  one  or  two 
years.  This  act  lets  in  against  Indian  trust  funds  claims  that  are 
twenty,  twenty-five,  almost  thirty  years  old.  There  is  one  that  was 
presented  in  1838.  That  is  not  white  man's  justice.  It  is  not  the 
justice  we  get. 

President  Gates. —  You  do  not  mean  it  is  any  better  justice  than 
we  get,  but  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  It  is  better  for  the  claimant  but  not  so  good  for  the 
Indian. 

Now  let  us  revert  to  our  principle,  one  law  for  all. 

One  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  Business  Committee  is  here, 
whether  this  statute  should  not  be  amended.  For  nearly  all  the 
claims  of  white  men  upon  white  men,  or  Indians  upon  white  men, 
there  is  a  short  limitation.  Your  claim  must  be  presented  promptly, 
or  it  is  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  That  is  called  a  statute  of  repose. 
The  Indians  are  entitled  to  a  statute  of  repose,  if  any  one  is.  The 
courts  of  equity  have  a  way  of  putting  a  quietus  on  stale  claims.  The 
chancellor,  if  he  finds  an  old  claim  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  says, 
Why  was  not  this  presented  before  ?  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
is  enough  reason  to  decide  against  it.  The  statutes  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  prescribe  a  short  limitation,  or,  if  not,  at  least  so  that 
the  court  of  claims  should  be  required  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  equity 
to  stale  claims  upon  the  same  principles  as  against  claims  on  us. 

Out  of  the  claims  thus  far  examined,  more  than  half  have  been 
wholly  rejected ;  and  out  of  the  other  half  more  than  half  the  amount 
has  been  disallowed.  The  whole  amount  of  claims  thus  far  passed 
upon  is  four  times  what  could  be  justly  allowed. 
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You  would  like  to  hear  of  the  present  status  of  the  Indian  before 
the  law.  The  law  is  supposed  to  be  a  fixed  thing.  In  reality,  law  is 
growing.  It  is  like  the  glaciers  that  Agassiz  discovered  to  be  really 
in  motion.  Everybody  before  supposed  they  were  fixtures ;  but  he 
observed  the  rate  of  growth,  measured  it,  and  showed  us  that  glaciers 
are  vast  rivers  of  moving,  flexible,  self-adjusting  ice.  Now,  the  law  is 
just  such  a  stream  of  justice,  imperfect,  rude,  but  here  and  there  im- 
proving upon  its  past  and  readjusting  itself  to  the  growing  conception 
of  human  rights.  Since  we  first  met,  it  has  been  slowly  adapting  itself 
to  administer  justice  to  the  Indian. 

As  to  the  allotted  Indian  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  to  have  the  restriction  of  twenty-five  years  on  his 
sale  of  the  land  that  has  been  allotted.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  that  provision  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  You  remember 
the  story  told  by  Mr.  Cornelius  last  year  with  reference  to  that.  He 
owned  land  which  he  could  not  use  nor  lease  nor  sell.  I  observe, 
when  the  same  problem  comes  home  to  our  common  life,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  white  people  as  to  whether  the  law  ought 
to  hamper  the  property  of  children  spendthrifts,  or  whether  a  father 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  tie  up  his  property,  so  that  a  child  cannot  dis- 
pose of  it.  Some  think  he  ought  to,  and  some  think  not.  Others 
think  that  the  way  to  make  a  man  of  the  child  is  to  give  him  respon- 
sibility. There  is  that  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  Indians  and  their  property.  But  there  needs  to  be  a  discre- 
tionary power  somewhere  by  which  the  allotted  Indian,  who  is  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  selling  his  ground,  can  lease  it.  An  Indian 
should  be  allowed  to  lease  his  soil  if  the  necessity  for  it  arises.  That 
is  what  we  do  with  infants. 

President  Gates. —  Is  there  not  some  such  discretionary  power. 
Senator  Dawes  ? 

Senator  Dawes. — Unfortunately,  there  is ;  but  I  think  the  late  Com- 
missioner will  tell  you  what  was  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  that  law 
until  he  put  his  foot  down  on  it 

Mr.  Abbott. —  That  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention,  where  we  desire  light.  Where  we  have  courts  throughout 
the  community,  where  we  have  judges  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  the  infant  can  have  power  to  sell  his  property  by  leave  of 
court.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  system  that  there  is  not  a  place  where 
we  can  put  such  a  discretionary  power  for  the  Indian.  Before  the 
Indian  gets  white  man's  justice,  we  must  create  courts  that  can  give  it. 

The  courts  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  individual  rights  of  tri- 
bal Indians  before  they  leave  the  tribe.  An  Indian  woman  had  cut 
some  grass,  and  was  making  hay  near  the  railroad  track.  The  loco- 
motive set  it  on  fire.  She  sued,  and  recovered  damages.  The  de- 
fendants said  that  she  had  no  right  to  the  hay  because  it  was  tribal 
hay,  cut  on  tribal  land.  The  court  said,  in  effect,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  tribe  have  made  a  claim.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
that ;  but  her  labor  produced  this  hay,  and  she  is  entitled  to  dam- 
ages.* 

Query  (by  one  of  the  audience). —  Did  she  get  the  damages .> 

•addy  ▼.  L'tfayttU  (C.  C.  App.  8th  C),  4  U.  S.  App.  947;  49  Fed.  Rep.,  807.  Opimos  by 
Thayer,  District  Judge  (189a). 
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Mr.  Abbott. —  The  court  awarded  her  damages.  But  the  claim  was 
against  the  receiver  of  the  railroad  ;  and  receivers  do  not  always  pay. 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  posses- 
sion of  real  property  on  a  reservation  by  an  allotted  Indian.  An  Ind- 
ian had  permission  of  the  tribe  for  the  possession  of  his  little  plot  of 
land,  and  the  railroad  company  or  a  town  laid  out  a  road  through  it. 
He  claimed  damages.  The  defendants  said,  No,  that  land  did  not  be- 
long to  you :  it  belongs  to  the  tribe.  You  cannot  claim  damages  for 
taking  it.  The  court  said  :  No.  There  may  be  some  question  between 
you  and  the  tribe  as  to  whether  you  own  the  land ;  but  the  tribe  has 
allowed  you  to  take  possession,  and  this  right  of  possession  goes  to 
your  children.  Property  has  been  taken  without  compensation,  and 
we  will  award  you  compensation  for  your  as  yet  undefined  interest 
in  the  possession  of  tribal  lands.* 

Thus  justice  is  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  chaos  on  these  reserva- 
tions. 

Now  the  same  effect  is  seen  in  criminal  legislation.  A  tribe  passed 
a  resolution  that  one  of  its  members,  an  Indian  doctor,  should  be  put 
to  death  for  having  poisoned  a  number  of  the  tribe.  The  Indians 
who  executed  the  sentence  of  the  tribe  were  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  murder  in  putting  the  doctor  to  death.  The  Indians'  defence 
was  that  the  act  of  Congress  which  rendered  Indians  liable  to  in- 
dictment for  murder  (which  was  promulgated  in  1885)  had  never  been 
made  known  to  the  Indians.  No  notice  was  ever  given  to  them,  and 
they  could  not  be  punished  for  not  complying  with  regulations  of 
which  they  had  no  notice.  The  court  said :  "  Congress  did  not  see 
proper  to  provide  that  the  law  should  not  take  effect  until  the  Indians 
should  be  notified  of  its  provisions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enacted  that 
immediately  upon  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  all 
Indians  committing  any  of  the  offences  described  within  the  desig- 
nated places  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  therein  prescribed.  Clearly, 
the  court  cannot  hold  the  law  is  inapplicable  to  any  Indian  who 
comes  within  its  provisions.  While  the  offence  committed  by  the 
defendant  would,  if  committed  by  a  white  man,  have  of  course  been 
murder,  it  may  be,  in  view  of  the  Indian  nature,  their  customs,  super- 
stition, and  ignorance,  that  in  the  circumstance  attending  the  killing 
of  the  doctor  there  was  wanting  the  malice  that  is  essential  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  murder.  It  was  that  view  that  prompted  the  dis- 
trict attorney  to  say  that  he  could  not  contend  for  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  murder,  and  to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
and  to  the  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty  of  manslaughter.  And,  since 
justice  should  be  tempered  with  mercy,  perhaps  the  court  may  be 
justified,  in  imposing  sentence,  in  being  moved  by  the  same  consider- 
ation, and  inflicting  a  punishinent  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  be  considered  far  too  light  for  so  atrocious  a  crime."  f 

This  opinion  was  given  by  Judge  Ross,  and  the  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment.  The  principle  here  applied  — 
that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,  but  is  merely  mitigation  — 
is  precisely  the  law  under  which  we  live. 

•  Pa^mt  V.  /Camas  ft  A.  V.  R.  Co.  (  C.  C.  W.  D.  Ark.),  46  Fed.  Rep.  546.    (1891) 
t  UmiUdStaUs  t.  IVhaUy  (C.  C.  S.  D.  Gal.),  37  Fed.  Rep.  145-    (1S88.) 
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Mr.  Smiley. —  That  is  the  Judge  Ross  who  has  been  defending^ 
the  Chinese  in  California. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  Five  Indians  undertook  to  rescue  one  of  their  com- 
panions who  had  been  sentenced  by  a  Court  of  Indian  Offences. 
They  were  indicted.  The  defence  was  that  there  was  no  law  author- 
izing a  Court  of  Indian  Offences.  The  federal  court  said :  "  These 
Courts  of  Indian  Offences  are  not  the  constitutional  courts  provided 
for  in  Section  i,  Article  III.,  Constitution,  which  Congress  only  has 
the  power  to  ordain  and  establish,  but  mere  educational  and  disci- 
plinary instrumentalities  by  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  endeavoring  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of 
these  defendant  tribes,  to  whom  it  sustains  the  relation  of  guardian. 
In  fact,  the  reservation  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  school ;  and  the 
Indians  are  gathered  there,  under  the  charge  of  an  agent,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  habits,  ideas,  and  aspirations  which  distin- 
guish the  civilized  from  the  uncivilized  man."  The  opinion  closes 
with  the  words :  "  The  rescue  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  on  this  reservation,  and  directly  subversive 
of  this  laudable  effort  to  accustom  and  educate  these  Indians  in  the 
habit  and  knowledge  of  self-government.  It  is,  therefore,  appropri- 
ate and  needful  that  the  power  and  name  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  invoked  to  restrain  and  punish  them."  * 

The  question  how  our  law  should  treat  the  polygamous  marriages 
among  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  before  our  courts  in  several  recent 
cases,  raised  by  claims  to  the  inheritance  of  property,  when  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  children  were  illegitimate  because  there  was 
no  lawful  marriage  in  the  case.  The  question  of  validity  of  marriage, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  social  order  and  welfare, 
requires  more  discrimination  than  people  generally  give  to  it.  One 
view  of  the  law  is  that  marriage,  being  the  union  of  one  man  to  one 
woman  so  long  as  they  both  live,  any  other  kind  of  union  is  not 
marriage.  Turkish  polygamy,  for  instance,  is,  on  this  view,  not 
merely  the  marriage  of  the  Turk  to  one  wife  and  illicit  relations  with 
others,  it  is  no  marriage  at  all  with  any  of  them.  That  is  the  old 
English  view.  Another  view  might  be  taken  :  that  the  first  marriage 
is  valid,  and  the  others  are  not.  The  courts  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  applying  that  principle  to  the  Mormons ;  for  there  several 
wives  may  be  all  married  at  once  and  in  secret.  That  was  so  in  the 
one  case  that  has  come  before  the  courts ;  and,  as  the  wife  cannot 
testify  against  her  husband,  and  the  husband  is  not  bound  to  crim- 
inate himself,  they  could  not  get  any  testimony  as  to  what  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was.  The  courts  have  held  that,  although  Indian 
marriages  are  not  marriages  by  our  law,  the  children  are  not  therefore 
illegitimate ;  and  they  have  begun  to  recognize,  as  seems  to  me  just, 
although  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  our  preconceived  ideas,  the 
rights  of  the  children  of  Indian  marriages  to  inherit  from  father  and 
mother.t 

•  UnUtdSiaUs  v.  Cla^ox  (D.  C.  D.  Dr.),  35  Fed.  Rep.  575.    Opinion  by  Deady,  J.    (188&) 

\Kob0gum  V.  JackMcn  Iron  C0.,  76  Mich.  498;  43  N.  W.  603.  Opinion  by  Campbell,  J. 
(1889.) 

Earl  V.  IVilsoH  (Minn.),  7  L.  R.  A.  125;  44  >f-  W.  354;  as  Emrlw.  GooUjf,  in  4a  Minn.  361. 
Opinion  by  Vanderburgh,  J.    u89o*) 
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These  instances  sufficiently  illustrate  the  way  in  which  what  I  may 
call  the  embryos  of  civil  rights,  both  of  persons  and  of  property,  are 
already  coming  into  life  among  the  tribal  Indians  under  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  courts  to  administer  justice,  even  though  there  is  as  yet 
no  statutory  system. 

Passing  rapidly  over  mere  details,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  courts 
are  conservative  in  regard  to  finding  an  abandonment  of  tribal  rela- 
tions. The  individual  Indian  may  become  a  citizen ;  but  the  tribe  is 
left  without  him  as  truly  a  tribe  as  ever,  and  having  its  tribal  rights. 
They  are  slow  to  recognize  the  final  extinction  of  the  tribe.  This 
process  of  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  and  the  emergence  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  precisely  the  process  that  we  trace  (and  you  have  all  had 
some  of  the  fascination  of  the  story)  between  mediaeval  feudal  organ- 
ization and  individual  liberty  and  right.  That  process  took  centuries. 
This  one  is  being  done  in  a  generation,  but  it  is  in  principle  the 
same.  The  tribal  relation  is  like  a  foundered  ship  that  must  go 
down ;  and  the  necessary  result  is  that  those  on  board  are  to  be 
saved  as  individuals. 

May  I  turn  aside  here  from  the  legal  topics  before  us  to  give  the 
impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the  discussions  that  we  have  just 
heard  ?  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Haskell  Institute,  Santee,  and  a  score  of 
others,  are  so  many  life-boats  ready  to  rescue  the  individuals  on 
board  who  must  now  swim  for  themselves.  I  think  Senator  Dawes 
has  struck  the  key-note  of  the  Indian  problem,  in  this  present  stage, 
when  he  tells  you  that  this  is  a  crisis,  an  emergency.  It  is  an  emer- 
gency that  is  coming  to  an  end  in  a  generation  or  two,  in  which  you 
ought  to  welcome  all  kinds  of  help.  Captain  Pratt  is  hauling  in  the 
boys  over  his  life-line,  but  he  says  he  cannot  get  boys  enough.  The 
reservation  school  is  a  life-boat ;  and,  on  rescuing  some  fine  fellows,  it 
enlists  them  in  the  rescue  work,  saying.  Come  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck,  and  help  us.  We  do  not  need  to  say,  No,  those  fellows 
have  got  to  come  in  over  the  life-line.  Bring  them  in,  anyhow.  This 
is  the  emergency.  If  the  mission  school  says,  What  we  want  is  the 
preacher  and  the  teacher  of  Indian  blood  to  go  back  to  them  there, 
send  them  if  they  are  fit,  and  will  go. 

If  I  may  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  activities  of  this  life 
with  the  great  over-work  of  the  eternal  Father,  may  I  not  reverently 
say  what  has  come  to  my  mind  as  I  have  sat  here  and  looked  at  my 
friend  Mr.  Smiley :  that  he  seems  to  me  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  super- 
intending Providence?  He  gathers  us  all  here,  with  our  different 
views  and  irreconcilable  opinions.  Captain  Pratt  thinks  his  way  is 
the  only  way  to  save  these  men. 

Capt  Pratt. —  No :  I  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  I  owe  you  an  apology.  He  says  that  which  pro- 
duced that  impression  in  my  mind  !  But  I  was  going  on  to  say,  God 
bless  Captain  Pratt.  And  Mr.  Smiley  says,  "All  right:  go  on  with 
Carlisle,  do  all  you  can,  we  *\\  help  you ;  and  come  back  next  year, 
and  tell  us  how  you  get  on."  And  Hampton  says,  "  Send  preachers 
to  them."  And  Mr.  Smiley  says,  "  All  right :  go  on  with  your  preach- 
ers, and  we  will  help  you ;  and  come  back  next  year,  and  tell  us  how 
you  get  on."  And  Mr.  Welsh  says,  "  Now,  all  this  is  very  well ;  but 
you  will  never  save  the  Indian  without  civil  service  reform."    And  Mr. 
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Smiley  smiles  back,  and  says,  "  Go  on  with  civil  service  reform,  we  *11 
help  you ;  and  come  back  next  year,  and  tell  us  how  you  get  on." 
And  your  Law  Committee  comes  up,  and  says,  "You  will  not  accom- 
plish anything  unless  you  introduce  courts  of  justice  and  law."  And 
Mr.  Smiley  says,  "Go  on  with  your  courts  of  justice  and  law ;  and 
come  back  next  year,  and  tell  us  how  you  get  on."  Mr.  Smiley,  I 
wish  you  success  with  us  all. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  hope  you  will  long  live  to  help  us  on  the  law  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Abbott. —  I  am  going  to  give  my  last  two  minutes  to  an  aspect 
of  the  question  that  I  have  felt  some  hesitation  about  bringing  up ; 
but  it  is  before  you  in  the  future.  What  is  going  to  become  of  the 
treaties  when  the  tribal  relation  is  extinguished  ?  I  inquire  because 
the  courts  have  already  approached  the  principle  involved.  In  Maine 
an  Indian  was  arrested  for  violating  the  game  laws.  He  was  a  tribal 
Indian,  and  claimed  that  under  treaty  he  was  entitled,  as  were  his  an- 
cestors and  his  progeny,  to  hunt  and  fish  on  those  grounds.  The  court 
said  that,  although  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  are  still  spoken  of  as 
the  Passamaquoddy  tribe,  and  perhaps  consider  themselves  a  tribe, 
they  have  been  for  many  years  without  a  tribal  organization  in  any 
political  sense.  "They  cannot  make  war  or  peace,  cannot  make 
treaties,  cannot  make  laws,  cannot  punish  crime,  cannot  even  admin- 
ister civil  justice  among  themselves.  Their  political  and  civil  rights 
can  be  enforced  only  in  the  courts  of  the  State :  what  tribal  organiza- 
tions they  may  have  is  for  tenure  of  property  and  the  holding  of  privi- 
leges under  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  are  as  completely  subject  to 
the  State  as  any  other  inhabitants  can  be.  They  cannot  now  invoke 
treaties  made  centuries  ago  with  Indians  whose  political  organization 
was  in  full  and  acknowledged  vigor."  * 

This  was  not  a  treaty  with  the  United  States :  it  was  a  colonial 
treaty.  The  time  will  come  when  the  question  will  be.  What  is  to 
become  of  these  treaty  obligations  and  the  trust  funds,  when  the  tri- 
bal relation  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  Should  not  the  Indian 
trust  funds,  or  some  of  them,  be  applied  at  once  to  the  educational 
work  in  ways  tending  to  inculcate  self-help  and  independence,  and 
thus  terminate  the  treaties  calling  for  annuities,  and  fulfil  our  obli- 
gations at  one  stroke  ?  I  give  these  hints  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee.    They  may  consider  them  timely  for  their  platform  to-night. 

President  Gates. —  I  am  sure  we  feel  indebted  to  our  most  able 
attorney  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  presented  his  case,  — in  such  a 
way  that  his  points  are  luminous  to  every  mind.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  experts  on  this  matter,  did  time  allow  us. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  On  page  71  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
for  Indian  Affairs,  1892,  is  the  following :  — 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794), 
authorizes  the  leasing  of  both  allotted  and  unallotted,  or  tribail,  Indian  lands.  Said 
section  is  as  follows :  — 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that, 
by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability,  any  allottee  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  or 

*  Siai*  V.  A^(rav//,  84  Me.  465 ;  14  Atl.  943>    Opinion  hy  Emery,  J.    (189s.) 
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any  other  act  or  treaty,  cannot  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or  im- 
prove his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing,  or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes. 

President  Gates. —  Yesterday  we  had  a  tribute  from  Dr.  Strieby  to 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  young  hero,  Thornton,  who  has  been  mur- 
dered in  Alaska.  By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  that  some- 
times impress  us  so  deeply,  this  morning  brings  to  Miss  Dawes  a 
letter  written  just  before  Mr.  Thornton  was  murdered.  It  contains 
several  almost  prophetic  sentences.  I  have  asked  her  to  read  a  part 
of  that  letter  to  us. 

Miss  Dawes. —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  still  farther  interest 
you  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  manly  young  heroes  I  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet.  Mr.  Thornton,  you  may  remember, 
was  a  college  professor.  His  original  idea  was  to  devote  himself  to 
the  life  of  a  scholar.  His  diversion  was  German  literature.  But  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  best  use  to  which  he  could  put  his  scholar- 
ship was  to  go  and  teach  those  Esquimaux.  I  remember  that  he 
once  told  me,  when  talking  about  the  horrible  hardships  of  such  a 
life,  that  there  was  no  hardship  in  going.  "  1  will  tell  you  what  does 
disturb  me,"  he  said :  '*  it  is  when  people  say  that  a  man  who  is  a 
missionary  must  be  either  —  a  fool  or  a  crank  I " 

I  think  you  will  see  from  these  extracts  that  Mr.  Thornton  was 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  crank. 

During  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Lopp*s  life  was  threatened  twice,  we  were  shot  at 
and  threatened  with  stabbing  b^  drunken  men,  and  the  school-house  has  been 
broken  into  eight  times,  and  various  articles  stolen. 

Mr.  Thornton  then  explains  certain  reasons  why  the  natives  had 
become  aware  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  laws,  they  could  not  be 
punished  for  these  crimes,  and  says:  — 

As  a  logical  consequence,  the  natives  see  that  we  are  at  their  mercy.  The 
school-house  has  been  broken  into  three  times  since  July  lo,  and  our  lives  are  .it 
the  mercy  of  any  drunken  or  malicious  native  who  sees  fit  to  shoot  us.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  we  shall  be  murdered  during  the  winter. 

We  shall  not  desert  uur  post,  however,  unless  something  very  serious  occurs 
before  the  **  Bear  "  goes  down.  We  take  chances  from  the  same  motives  that  have 
induced  other  missionaries  not  to  flee  before  an  apparently  approaching  storm, — 
the  knowledge  that  danger  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  work,  that  God  will  pro- 
tect us  unless  he  intends  us  to  sign  our  testimony  with  our  blood,  the  hope  that 
conciliatory  action  may  avert  mortal  hostility,  unwillingness  to  cripple  the  work, 
and  to  put  the  American  Missionary  Association  to  possibly  unnecessary  expense, 
unwillingness  to  turn  back  when  we  have  begun  so  well,  etc. 

Most  of  the  people  are  well  disposed  to  us :  a  few  onW  are  hostile.  The  Gilly 
affair  of  1877,  in  which  thirteen  natives  —  some  brothers  and  fathers  of  those  now 
living  here  —  were  killed  by  white  men ;  the  facts  that  our  supplies  seem  inexhaust- 
ible to  these  poverty-s'tricken  people,  and  consequently  excite  their  envy  and 
cupidity ;  that  we  cannot  comply  with  their  unreasonable  demands  to  be  constantly 
giving  them  food,  and  to  enter  our  house  at  unreasonable  hours,  whether  or  not 
we  are  sick  or  in  bed,  or  at  meals  or  busy;  the  difference  in  race  and  consequent 
inevitable  prejudice ;  and  deficient  mutual  understanding,  all  concur  to  excite  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  a  few  drunken  or  malicious  men. 

Amon|;  themselves  these  people  seem  to  be  absolutely  without  law.  The  so- 
called  chiefs  are  merely  the  richest  men,  and  have  not  the  slightest  authority  to 
punish  even  the  greatest  crime.  If  a  man  kills  another,  he  skips  to  some  other  set- 
tlement or  a  near  relative  of  the  dead  man  kills  him.    As  we  have  no  relatives 
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here  (and  the  natives  have  ceased  to  fear  punishment),  the  position  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  ever  before.*  Law  is  necessary,  not  only  to  keep  us  from  being  mur- 
dered, but  for  the  best  interests  of  our  people,  who  can  never  be  civilized  by  mere 
learning  without  law. 

Hoping  that  you  will  immediately  use  all  the  influence  at  your  command  to 
secure  adequate  protection  for  us,  I  am  very  faithfully 

Yours,  H.  R.  Thornton. 

This  letter  was  dated  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Aug.  lo,  1893. 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. —  I  was  present  at  all  of  the  interviews 
last  summer  between  Mr.  Thornton  and  Captain  Healey.  The  latter 
said  to  Mr.  Thornton,  '*  If  you  will  make  an  affidavit  that  you  have 
been  shot  at,  I  will  arrest  the  ofEenders  and  take  them  to  Sitka ;  but 
remember  that  you  and  your  witnesses  will  have  to  go  with  us. 
There  is  no  use  in  taking  a  question  to  court  unless  there  are  wit- 
nesses. It  will  take  from  one  to  two  years'  absence  from  home.  I 
want  you  to  consider  that  I  "  And  Mr.  Thornton  did  consider  it,  and 
concluded  not  to  make  an  affidavit,  and  go  to  the  trouble  of  going  to 
court.  But  he  requested  Captain  Healy  to  arrest  the  parties,  father 
and  son,  who  had  shot  at  him.  Captain  Healey  asked  where  he  should 
take  them.  He  could  not  leave  them  on  the  coast  to  starve.  If  he 
did  so,  he  would  be  tried  for  kidnapping.  He  could  not  take  them 
to  San  Francisco,  for  there  was  no  one  to  meet  the  expenses.  He  felt 
the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  offered  to  take  the  Thorntons  out  of 
the  country.  He  urged  Mr.  Thornton  to  leave.  He  was  ready,  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to  protect 
them. 

President  Gates. —  It  was  the  lack  of  law  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  protect  them  at  that  time.  He  has  since  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton  of 
one  day's  later  date  than  that  which  Miss  Dawes  has  read.  It  is  in 
the  same  tone. 

President  Gates  then  introduced  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  motto,  "  Look  out,  and  not  in ;  look  forward, 
and  not  back ;  look  up,  and  not  down ;  and  lend  a  hand  I  " 

"  There  is  no  modern  book,"  said  President  Gates,  "  that  stirs  my 
loyalty  to  my  divine  Master  more  than  does  that  wonderful  little 
Christian  romance,  *  In  His  Name.*  As  I  read  it,  I  do  not  see  how 
its  author  and  I  can  differ  at  all  in  our  thought  of  Him  who  is  my 
King  and  divine  Redeemer.  The  life  of  Him  who  is  the  Life  and 
Light  of  the  world  is  certainly  in  that  book. 

"In  a  New  England  town  where  his  ancestors  dwelt  for  several 
generations,  at  the  approaching  centennial  celebration,  next  week, 
they  have  selected  the  man  who  is  next  to  address  us  as  the  orator  of 
the  day.  Among  his  ancestors  in  that  town  there  was  one  whose 
splendid  physique,  immense  strength,  and  dominating  personality 
gave  him  all  his  life  long  the  name  of  *  King  Hale.'  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  again  to  this  Mohonk  Conference  one  who 
has  stirred  us  by  his  eloquence  at  earlier  sessions,  *  King  Hale.'  " 

*ThtB  {m>bab1y  refers  in  p«rt  to  the  "  GOly  affair.'* 
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ADDRESS   OF   REV.    E.   E.    HALE,    D.D. 

I  have  no  right  to  address  this  distinguished  assembly  unless  I  can 
compare  the  work  which  the  friends  of  the  Indian  are  trying  to  do 
with  the  work  which  is  attempted  on  other  lines  of  philanthropic 
effort,  where  there  is  anybody  to  be  picked  up  who  has  fallen  down. 
What  I  shall  do  will  be  to  try  to  show  that  the  problem  presents  only 
the  ordinary  difficulties;  that  it  is  not  one  which  compels  you  to 
break  your  head  against  a  wall ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  wrought  out  on 
lines  which  have  been  followed  in  other  pieces  of  business,  where  we 
have  had  a  much  wider  opportunity  for  observation  and  study.  I 
happen  to  be  in  a  position  where  I  see  what  the  people  do  who  are 
doing  something  for  the  insane.  My  whole  life  has  been  directed, 
I  might  say,  to  the  management  of  immigrants,  the  broken  races  of 
Europe  who  are  thrown  on  our  shores.  That  is  what  a  minister  who 
lives  in  a  sea-coast  city  has  to  do  with  more  than  almost  any  other 
thing.  Take  it  again  with  regard  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Now  in  every  one  of  these  various  departments  the  object  is  the 
same,  to  stimulate  the  absorbents.  Do  not  let  such  people  huddle 
together. 

The  Jews  make  no  trouble  about  that,  as  I  should  like  to  show 
you.  The  immigration  of  the  much  abused  Hebrews  of  the  last  two 
years  has  been  handled  with  a  success  utterly  unexpected,  and,  as 
I  believe,  still  utterly  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Two  years  ago  the  whole  press  was  howling  about 
the  wickedness  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  sending  those  Jews  away. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
New  York;  but  in  ' Massachusetts,  of  all  the  Hebrew  immigrants 
who  have  arrived  from  Russia,  there  is  yet  to  be  found  the  first  one 
in  the  houses  of  correction  or  in  the  poorhouses.  What  became  of 
them  ?  They  are  a  very  clannish  people,  as  you  know.  Committees 
were  organized  to  meet  these  people,  to  see  that  they  knew  how  to  do 
something  with  their  hands,  and  that  they  had  something  to  do. 
They  said  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  "You  must  work." 
Then  these  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  up  to  Lewiston  and 
Auburn  and  Cranberry  Centre,  and  Heaven  knows  where,  in  the 
different  parts  of  New  England.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  in  your  houses  of  correction  and  in  your  poorhouses.  All 
the  sentiment  about  keeping  these  Jews  together  was  swept  away  in 
an  instant.  They  were  told  that  they  had  come  to  live  under  Ameri- 
can law.  They  had  their  prejudices,  and  they  did  not  want  to  work 
on  Saturday.  They  were  told  that  they  must  "  conquer  their  preju- 
dices." "  If  these  people  for  whom  you  are  going  to  work  want  you 
to  work  on  Saturday,  you  have  got  to  work  on  Saturday."  That  is 
the  way  they  handled  a  great  group  of  people  thrown  on  our  shores 
together. 

Any  one  who  knows  about  the  insane  knows  that  it  is  the  view  of 
the  most  intelligent  people  who  have  them  in  charge.  They  sep- 
arate them  into  different  families,  as  in  that  charming  place  in  Bel- 
gium.   They  do  not  let  them  live  together  to  cultivate  insanity,  to 
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discuss  whether  number  fourteen  in  ward  twelve  is  crazier  than  num- 
ber seventeen  in  ward  thirteen,  or  which  is  which  or  what  is  what. 
They  adopt  the  cottage  system,  and  separate  them  as  far  as  may  be. 

And  the  blind  ?  What  was  the  treatment  of  the  blind  by  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  that  remarkable  man,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Campbell,  at  Sydenham  ?  I  wish  he  were  here,  because  he 
could  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  a  subject  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  know  anything  about ;  for  he  would  give  you  the  principles  on 
which  his  work  is  done.  His  whole  policy  is  to  break  up  blind  com- 
munities. He  will  not  have  them.  He  does  not  believe  in  separate 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  London  blind  children  are  sent  into  the 
public  schools  along  with  the  seeing  children.  A  lady  who  knows 
them  goes  into  the  schools  every  day,  and  has  her  blind  classes,  and 
coaches  them  in  the  work  of  the  day, —  the  same  work  that  the  seeing 
scholars  do, —  so  that  these  blind  children  may  be  taught  with  other 
children,  so  that  they  may  contend  with  the  other  children  for  the 
prizes,  so  that  the  things  they  know  better,  like  arithmetic,  may  be 
their  glory  and  pride,  and  may  offset  the  tilings  they  cannot  do  so 
well,  like  sorting  out  the  colors  of  different  wools  and  yams. 

That  is  the  rule  in  every  line ;  and  why  not  of  the  Indians  ? 

I  once  had  the  honor  of  saying  here  that,  when  an  American  ship 
lands  at  New  York,  we  do  not  say  to  all  the  Sullivans,  You  have  got 
to  go  to  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  Sheas,  You  have  got  to  go  to  South- 
ern Florida,  and  to  the  McKinleys,  You  are  all  going  to  Ohio :  there 
is  a  man  by  the  name  of  McKinley  there  now.  No,  we  break  up  the 
old  sept.  We  break  it  all  to  pieces.  The  policy  is  to  break  it  up. 
Then  we  say,  "  Root,  hog,  or  die."  And  the  result  has  turned  out 
pretty  well  for  the  Irish  nation.  The  Irish  never  succeeded  at  home; 
but  they  have  succeeded  here,  and  we  have  helped  them  by  breaking 
up  their  septs  and  communities  when  they  have  come  here. 

I  should  like,  when  this  paper  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  to  be 
permitted  to  add  some  statistics  on  these  four  or  five  lines  of  work, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  of  value  in  the  study  of  our  special  subject.  I 
am  tempted  to  go  a  little  into  detail,  because,  I  fancy,  even  Massachu- 
setts people  may  not  understand  this. 

We  once  undertook  to  settle  the  status  of  four  millions  of  people, 
some  of  us.  Some  of  us  thought  we  had  settled  it,  but  it  seems  we 
did  not.  Some  of  us  thought  that  we  fought  a  war,  though  I  notice 
that  most  people  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  there  was  any  un- 
pleasantness of  that  kind.  We  went  South,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  schools  for  those  four  millions  of  people.  The  American  Mission- 
ary Associations,  and  many  other  organizations,  established  and 
maintained  schools  and  teachers.  But  it  is  my  private  belief  that  the 
common  schools  of  New  England  are  now  educating  more  black 
children  from  the  South  than  are  educated  by  all  the  missionary  asso- 
ciations in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  whole 
families  of  colored  people  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  Maine,  and  in  Vermont,  who  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  public  schools  of  those 
States.  And  any  one  who  shall,  in  fehe  month  of  April  or  May,  go 
into  a  Southern  train,  may  be  almost  sure  to  find  a  respectable  family 
of  Negroes  who  have  lived  here,  educating  their  children,  and  who 
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are  now  going  down  to  the  old  home,  where  the  children  can  have  the 
benefits  of  the  education  they  have  received.  The  people  of  the  New 
England  States  do  not  know  this.  They  do  not  know  that  their  cona- 
mon  school  system  is  educating  also  the  colored  children  of  the  South. 
That  is  what  Captain  Pratt  feels  to-day  can  be  done.  That  is  what  the 
Northern  schools  have  been  doing  for  fifteen  years,  and  no  one  has 
known  anything  about  it  unless  he  has  happened  to  be  connected  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Zion  African  Church  and  the  African  Methodist 
Church.  They  are  the  people  who  are  doing  it.  They  keep  up  the 
relation  between  the  North  and  the  South.  That  is  what  Captain 
Pratt  wants  to  do  here  with  the  Indians. 

Consumptives  have  been  spoken  of.  We  used  to  have  consump- 
tives' homes.  We  used  to  shut  them  all  up  together,  so  that  they 
might  communicate  the  infection  to  each  other.  If  there  were  two 
sisters  in  a  family,  one  born  with  the  blood  of  a  parent  who  didn't 
know  what  a  tubercle  was,  the  other  having  inherited  the  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  through  five  hundred  thousand  years,  they  used  to  put 
them  into  the  same  bed,  that  they  might  sleep  together,  for  fear  that 
the  healthy  one  should  not  have  the  disease  or  that  the  other  one 
should  not  do  her  duty.  Now  we  have  done  with  these  methods,  and 
are  trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  contagion  of  phthisis  as  much  as  we 
can.  We  want  to  take  these  people  separately,  and  scatter  them  over 
the  South  and  South-west. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  of  my  other  subject,  how  big  the  problem  is 
and  how  small.  I  never  shall  forget  that  in  the  spring  of  1865,  after 
we  had  got  well  through  with  what  was  then  called  the  war,  I  was 
talking  to  Charles  Sumner,  and  I  said,  '*Look  here,  Sumner,  you 
have  got  these  colored  people  free,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  chance 
that  you  will  get  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  through.  Why 
don't  you  take  care  of  the  Indians  ? "  He  paused  for  a  full  minute 
before  he  replied,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  only  time  that  I  ever  saw 
him  look  thoroughly  dejected :  "  Hale,  I  don't  think  you  know  what 
you  ask."  I  said,  "I  guess  I  know  what  I  ask."  **  I  don't  think  you 
do,"  he  answered.  "  Hale,  the  whole  Indian  system  in  this  country  is 
so  rotten  that  anybody  who  takes  hold  of  it  has  got  to  tear  it  all  up 
from 'the  roots,  and  turn  it  all  bottom  up.  There  isn't  a  thing  in  it 
which  is  right,  and  everything  has  got  to  be  torn  up  and  planted  over 
again  before  it  will  live.  And  some  of  us  who  have  been  fighting  with 
these  other  beasts  at  Ephesus  so  long  do  not  dare  undertake  that 
thing  yet."     I  think  that  was  true,  every  word  of  it. 

That  is  now  twenty- eight  years  ago,  or  something  like  that ;  and 
now  it  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  things  have  been  turned 
over  and  over  again.  As  this  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Abbott's  has 
showed  us,  there  is  some  sort  of  law  coming  in  among  these  Indians. 
When  allusion  was  made  just  now  to  the  decision  by  Judge  Deady, 
which  makes  an  Indian  a  person  for  the  first  time,  I  could  not  but 
recollect  something  which  happened  when  that  decision  was  pending. 
We  were  trying  to  raise  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  trial  before 
him ;  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the  best  men  I  know  in  Massachu- 
setts, asking  for  his  help.  My  friend  wrote  to  me  in  reply  that  he 
could  nbt  l^lieve  that  an  Indian  could  not  apply  for  redress  to  the 
United  States  courts.     He  was  sure  I  must  be  wrong  in  this  regard. 
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We  have  often  laughed  about  it  since.  We  have  now  got  so  far  that 
somebody  has  somewhere  recognized  the  Indian  as  a  person.  I  do 
not  know  whether  all  the  members  of  this  body  have  heard  the  joke 
about  the  tobacco  tax.  The  government  had  begun  to  raise  a  revenue 
on  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  Cherokees  manufactured  it  with- 
out paying  any  tax.  When  asked  about  it,  they  said :  ^'  We  are  not 
persons  at  all.  We  are  simply  a  lot  of  cows  and  oxen  that  make  the 
tobacco :  we  are  not  persons.''  It  was  the  first  time  Uncle  Sam  had 
found  that  that  opinion  could  be  made  to  work  both  ways.  I  think 
Judge  Deady's  decision  has  never  been  substantiated  in  the  higher 
courts,  but  that  is  what  your  Indian  Rights  Association  is  for.  They 
will  provide,  and  you  must  see  that  they  have  means  to  provide,  for  a 
proper  defence  in  the  securing  of  these  claims,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  the  Indians,  without  being  so  much  as  notified,  have  got 
to  defend  these  trust  funds. 

I  think  that  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years  is  miraculous.  What  is  a  miracle  ?  It  is  a  triumph  of 
spirit  over  matter ;  and  where  had  you  ever  anything  so  gross,  so 
damnable,  which  needed  so  to  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  as  was  the  Indian  ring  in  Washington,  and  as  is  the  Indian  ring 
in  Washington  now  ?  The  advance  may  fairly  be  called  a  miracle, 
because  it  is  the  power  of  spirit  over  the  lowest  thoughts  and  habits 
of  the  people. 

My  study  of  the  Indian  question  has  only  been  side  by  side  with 
the  study  of  other  lines  of  philanthropy ;  and,  for  the  working  out  of 
the  principles  of  some  of  these  questions,  it  is  true  that  you  need  a 
vigorous  intellectual  study.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  branches  into 
such  romance  as  any  great  novelist  would  make  tales  of,  such  as 
Helen  Hunt  did  in  the  marvellous  Southern  California  novel,  '^Ra- 
mona.''  There  is  something  in  it  that  brings  the  tragedies  and  the 
comedies  of  life  into  our  modern  civilization  itself.  When  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy wrote  his  charming  romance,  a  philosophical  friend  of  mine 
rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  "Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  how  awful  it  will 
be  when  there  is  no  tragedy  in  life!"  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  go  and  see  Booth  in  *  Hamlet ; '  but  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not 
CEdipus,  with  his  eyes  bored  out,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  trag- 
edy." I  am  constantly  reminded,  when  I  hear  appeals  made  by  the 
people  who  want  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  the 
remark  of  an  Italian  statesman, —  that,  so  far  as  he  could  understand, 
Italy  was  to  remain  a  land  of  beggary  and  rags,  to  provide  artists  and 
poets  with  romantic  subjects. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  we  gain  ground  with  every  new  year.  I 
hope  that  the  people  who  sat  here  last  night  took  into  consideration 
the  figures  which  were  presented  to  us.  There  are  about  24,000 
children  General  Morgan  wants  to  get  into  schools, — 12,000  boys  and 
12,000  girls.  Of  these,  21,000  are  in  schools  already.  Recollect  that. 
Now,  the  Indian  Commissioner  exists  in  Washington,  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau exists  in  Washington,  sixty-four  agents  of  the  right  politics,  all 
these  exist  for  the  management  of  24,000  school  children,  about  half 
as  large  as  the  problem  that  is  determined  in  the  city  of  Lynn  by 
twelve  men,  as  is  determined  in  Springfield  by  twelve  nten,  and 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  problem  which  is  referred  to  Miss  Grace 
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Dodge  and  twenty-four  other  people  in  New  York.  Yet  people  roll 
up  their  eyes,  and  cry,  What  a  tremendous  problem  is  before  us ! 
There  are  those  here  who  will  live  to  see  the  time  when  there  will  be 
no  Indian  problem  at  all,  and  no  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  no 
Indian  Rights  Association,  and,  alas !  perhaps  I  may  say,  no  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference. 

Some  very  nice  friends  of  mine  in  Boston,  people  who  always  write 
on  gilt  edged  paper,  and  get  their  kid  gloves  with  I  don't  know  how 
many  buttons,  when  they  are  in  Paris,  were  discussing  the  servant 
question  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  who  in  five-and-twenty  years  had  hacf  no  difficulty  with  the 
servant  question,  was  there ;  and,  when  they  had  got  pretty  nearly 
round  to  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  she  quietly  asked, 
"  Did  any  of  you  ever  try  the  Golden  Rule  ?" 

Really,  the  United  States  government  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  committees  in  Congress  and  the  Ind- 
ian agents  and  the  Mohonk  Conference,  will  get  great  comfort  if 
they  will  try  the  Golden  Rule. 

Mr.  }.  W.  Davis  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  Mission 
Indians :  — 


MISSION    INDIANS. 

The  Committee  on  Legal  Defence  of  the  Mission  Indians  reported 
at  the  Conference  of  last  year  the  culmination  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  for  several  years  (aside  from  strictly  legal 
work)  in  the  government  appointment  of  a  commission,  composed 
of  Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  Painter,  and  Judge  Moore  of  Michigan,  under 
whose  comprehensive  powers  and  careful  effort  a  number  of  serious 
and  obstinate  questions  affecting  Mission  Indian  interests  were 
effectually  settled,  but  also  that  the  claimants  of  land  on  which  the 
Indian  village  of  Agua  Caliente,  with  its  valuable  Hot  Springs,  and 
two  smaller  Indian  villages  are  situated,  had  refused  any  settlement 
except  complete  dispossession  of  the  Indians,  and  suits  had  already 
been  begun  for  their  ejectment. 

It  has  also  been  known  to  you  by  the  reports  of  the  last  three 
years  that  the  balance  of  your  funds  in  the  committee's  hands  had 
been  carefully  reserved  and  held  on  interest,  ready  for  this  antici- 
pated contingency  of  a  new  attack  on  the  Indians'  homes ;  and  at  the 
last  meeting  authority  was  asked  for  the  raising  of  such  additional 
funds  as  might  be  needed. 

The  fresh  enthusiasm  of  response  to  the  first  call  for  funds  for  the 
defence  of  these  Indians,  which  followed  the  dying  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  could  not  now  be  expected;  but  the  persist- 
ence of  a  true  sympathy  could  be  relied  upon,  and  after  a  time  the 
needed  amount  for  the  present  trial  was  generously  furnished,  and 
Mr.  Shirley  C.  Ward  engaged  as  attorney  for  the  defence.  Upwards 
of  $1,900  were  received  from  forty-nine  donors,  including  one  sub- 
scription of  $200  reaching  us  from  £gypt,  — from  old  friends  of  the 
cause  journeying  there. 
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The  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  having  been  twice  called  to 
Washington  on  senatorial  duty,  the  prosecution  of  the  case  has  been 
much  delayed ;  and  the  verdict  is  not  reached  in  season  for  report  to 
this  Conference,  as  expected. 

As  is  well  known  to  you,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  legal  de- 
fence with  which  your  committee  was  especially  charged,  they  have 
from  the  beginning,  seven  years  ago,  carefully  labored  for  all  meas- 
ures that  could  bring  permanent  relief  from  the  heretofore  incessant 
struggles  over  land  titles,  succeeding  at  last,  during  the  past  year, 
in  securing  the  application  of  the  Severalty  Bill  to  these  numerous 
little  reservations,  under  which  allottments  in  severalty  have  been 
nearly  completed  in  five  of  the  reservations  ;  and  the  stimulus  to  the 
Indians  from  assured  individual  titles  to  their  little  homes  is  even 
already  apparent  on  the  one  reservation  where  apportionments  were 
made  before  planting  time  last  spring.  Permanent  improvements  at 
once  begun  give  promise  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  expected. 

In  general,  there  has  been  more  grain,  hay,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  raised 
than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  higher  portions  of  one  of  the 
larger  reservations  suffered  from  summer  frosts. 

Such  a  friend  of  this  people  as  our  host,  with  the  full  opportunity 
of  observation  afforded  by  his  winter  home  near  them,  has  sometimes 
hesitated  as  to  the  measure  of  hope  he  would  express  of  their  eleva- 
tion after  the  long  years  of  depression  and  demoralization,  but  is  now 
ready  to  express  faith  in  gains  already  made  and  to  be  made  by  them, 
but  not  less  nor  more  with  them  than  with  others.  Recovery  and 
growth  of  character  is  a  process  of  time;  and  we  need  to  extend 
patiently  to  the  less  responsive  and  less  progressive  that  friendly 
encouragement  which  is  so  valuable  in  an  upward  struggle  like  theirs. 

While  your  committee  has  joined  with  you  all  in  earnest  advocacy 
of  permanency  of  tenure  of  office  in  Indian  service,  it  has  been  with 
no  ulterior  object  of  pleading  it  for  ourselves ;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  pending  suits,  we  suggest  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mittee for  one  year  more,  and  that  Hon.  Austin  Abbott  be  requested 
to  resume  his  place  on  the  committee,  from  which  he  was  called  for 
wider  service  in  the  General  Law  Committee.  His  reappointment 
will  fill  the  vacancy  resulting  from  the  death  of  Hon.  Elliot  F.  Shep- 
ard. 

The  committee  reports  :  — 

Balance  of  funds  from  last  year f  1,194.66 

Interest  received  on  balances  in  hand        4S70 

Donations  from  forty-nine  sources 1,920.00 

53,163.36 
Expenditures. 

Expenses  of  gathering  testimony,  depositions,  travelling  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  and  counsel,  etc I631 85 

Counsel 2,000.00 

Printing 8.75 

Telegrams,  etc 4-34      2,644.94 

Balance  on  hand ^518.42 

Oct.  10, 1893. 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 
Moses  Pierce. 
J.  W.  Davis. 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted ;  and  the  commit- 
tee was  continued  for  another  year.  Austin  Abbott,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  on  the  committee  in  place  of  the  late  Elliot  F.  Shepard. 

Mr.  Smiley  reported  that  the  fund  started  last  year  to  help  promis- 
ing Indians  to  a  higher  education  now  amounts  to  $1,968.36,  includ- 
ing interest.     No  disposition  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  money. 

President  Gates  reported  the  death  of  Henry  Kendall,  an  Indiaiw 
young  man  of  great  promise,  who  was  known  to  many  members  of  the 
Conference. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON  asked  why  the  fund  of  $75,000  appropriated  by  the 
government  for  the  higher  education  of  Indians  was  not  available. 

Gen.  Whittlesey  said  it  was  available,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior saw  fit  to  use  it 

Mr.  Smiley  said  that,  if  the  money  now  in  his  hands  for  that  pur- 
pose were  put  into  the  higher  education  of  some  suitable  boy  or  girl, 
it  would  pay  more  than  the  six  per  cent,  interest  it  is  drawing  now. 

Gen.  Morgan. —  The  bill  making  appropriations  for  current  and 
contingent  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  contains  this 
provision :  For  care,  support,  and  education  of  Indian  pupils  at  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  mechanical,  and  other  schools,  other  than 
herein  provided  for,  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $167  for  each  pupil,  $75,000.  It  also  contains  this  state- 
ment :  — 

That  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  for  school  purposes  in  this  act 
shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  ana  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  in  all  respects  in  conformity  with  such  conditions,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  to  the  conduct  and  methods  of  instruction  and  expenditure  of  money  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  him. 

Congress  at  my  request  appropriated  this  $75,000  for  this  purpose. 
I  used  it  for  selected  young  men  and  women.  I  had  a  most  promis- 
ing set,  as  many  as  twenty-five ;  and  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  best 
things  we  could  possibly  do.  Quite  a  number  went  to  college.  I 
was  overruled  by  a  power  to  which  I  had  to  bow,  who  said  that  the 
education  to  be  had  in  a  log  house  was  good  enough  for  an  Indian. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  a  right  to  use  that  money  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given. 

Adjourned  at  i  p.m. 


Friday  Night,  October  13. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m.,  and  General  Whittle- 
sey was  asked  to  make  the  opening  address. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  For  the  first  time  in  eleven  years  I  have 
missed  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  Duty  in 
another  great  missionary  convention  prevented  my  being  here  at  your 
opening.  I  could  not,  therefore,  give  you  the  usual  survey  of  the 
field  which  it  has  been  my  part  to  give.  The  educational  work,  the 
most  important  of  all,  has  been  fully  explained  by  General  Morgan 
and  others  ;  and  I  will  only  say  on  that  subject  in  passing  that,  when 
at  Chicago  the  other  day,  I  felt  ashamed  at  the  meagre  provision 
made  by  our  government  for  an  exhibit  of  our  educational  work  of 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  It  was  crowded  into  a  little,  mean- 
looking  building  in  the  midst  of  those  grand  and  imposing  structures. 
Our  school-room  was  so  small  that  but  few  could  get  into  it ;  and  no 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  crowds  of  people  who  wanted  to  see 
an  Indian  school  in  active  operation.  Sometimes  the  rooms  were  so 
crowded  that  the  exercises  could  not  go  on  at  all.  I  do  not  blame 
the  department.  It  did  the  best  it  could  with  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. But  we  ought  to  have  had  a  good,  large  hall,  where  a  thou- 
sand people  could  have  been  comfortably  accommodated  to  see  an 
Indian  school  going  on.  It  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  educate  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indian  population. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  quadrennial  transition.  We  have 
a  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Judge  Browning,  who  im- 
presses me  as  a  good,  earnest,  honest,  upright  Christian  gentleman. 
We  owe  thanks  to  the  President  for  appointing  a  worthy  successor  of 
our  late  noble  Commissioner,  General  Morgan.  We  have  a  new  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  General  Armstrong,  who  has  had  experience  as 
an  Indian  inspector,  and  who  is  a  strong,  able  man.  Looking  over 
the  list  of  Indian  agents  as  corrected  up  to  August  24  last,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  list  as  corrected  up  to  January  16  last,  I  find  that, 
of  the  fifty-seven  Indian  agents  who  were  in  the  service  in  January 
there  were  in  service  in  August  thirteen,  forty-four  having  been 
changed. 

President  Gates. — And  yet  General  Whittlesey  is  hopeful,  and  we 
all  are. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  Of  these  fifty-seven  now  on  duty,  twenty-five 
are  army  officers  detailed  for  that  service.  You  are  all  aware  that  in 
the  last  two  Indian  appropriation  bills  a  clause  was  inserted  requir- 
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ing  the  President,  whenever  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  position 
of  Indian  agent,  to  detail  an  army  officer  to  fill  that  position,  with  the 
proviso  that,  if  in  hb  judgment  the  interests  of  the  service  demanded, 
he  might  appoint  a  civilian  agent.  President  Harrison  considered 
that  law  as  mandatory,  and  he  began  to  detail  army  officers  before  he 
retired  from  office.  President  Cleveland  seems  to  look  upon  the  law 
in  the  same  light,  and  has  continued  the  same  practice,  until  we  no^R^ 
have  twenty-five  army  officers  acting  as  Indian  agents.  It  is  too 
early  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  success  of  this  change.  We 
can  tell  in  a  year  or  two  how  much  good  or  how  much  evil  may  result 
from  it.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  officers  of  the  army, 
who  are  capable  of  becoming  effective,  efficient,  and  very  useful 
Indian  agents.  If  we  can  have  the  best  men  detailed  for  the  service, 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  position,  we  shall  have  a  good 
service  under  their  administration. 

I  spoke  of  the  law  requiring  this  detail  of  officers.  That,  I  think, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  general  legislation  during  the  last 
winter  on  Indian  affairs.  Another  act  of  legislation  of  great  impor- 
tance to  a  little  tribe  of  Indians  was  passed  after  a  great  deal  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  who  had  been  urging  it  for  several  years, 
relating  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  who  once  lived  in  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts.  They  have  since  lived  in  New  York,  then  in 
Ohio,  then  in  Indiana,  then  in  Wisconsin,  in  a  town  called  Stock- 
bridge,  and  are  now  on  a  little  reservation  consisting  of  eighteen 
square  miles  or  less,  near  the  Menominee  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 
They  are  a  small  tribe,  thoroughly  civilized,  speaking  English,  having 
entirely  forgotten  their  original  Indian  language.  They  have  been  in 
trouble  for  fifty  years,  partly  through  unfortunate  —  I  will  not  say 
intentionally  —  wrong  legislation  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Con- 
gress is  guilty  of  wrong  legislation  intentionally  toward  the  Indians. 
Through  unfortunate  legislation,  and  still  more  through  unfortunate 
construction  of  laws  and  the  execution  of  them  by  those  appointed 
by  the  government  for  that  purpose,  they  have  been  in  trouble  as  to 
their  property  and  their  rights ;  and  they  have  scarcely  known  who 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe  and  who  had  a  right  to  the  possession  of 
land  on  the  reservation  and  of  the  tribal  funds. 

This  brief  law  which  was  passed  last  winter  after  much  opposition 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  its  friend  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Lynch,  and  finally  through  the  effort  of  one  who  has 
done  so  much  for  Indian  legislation  in  the  Senate, —  this  brief  law  was 
passed  for  their  relief,  and  for  a  general  census  of  the  tribe.  After 
long  delay  the  Secretary  appointed  Mr.  Painter,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental with  others  in  getting  the  law  passed,  to  go  and  make  the 
enrolment.  I  have  assisted  him  a  little.  I  found  he  was  getting  on 
so  well  that  he  needed  no  assistance,  and  I  devoted  the  most  of  my 
time  to  other  matters  while  at  that  agency.  The  Menominee  Indians, 
gathered  at  that  time  by  the  agent,  were  having  a  kind  of  festival  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  away  from  a  fair  that  was  going  on  in 
the  town  of  Shaweno,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  temptation  in 
the  liquor  saloons,  gambling  houses,  and  horse  races.  The  Indians 
were  assembled  in  large  numbers.  They  had  some  complaints  to 
make,  one  respecting  their  annuities,  which  they  thought  ought  to  be 
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paid  them  in  cash  iDstead  of  in  the  support  of  their  schools.  I  re- 
plied to  them  that  we  wanted  Indians  to  become  like  other  people. 
Other  people  support  their  own  schools  and  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  time  for  the  Indians  to  learn  that  they  should  do  the 
same  thing  when  they  had  the  means.  And  they  had  the  means, 
because  they  had  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  on  which 
interest  was  due  from  year  to  year.  They  took  that  in  good  part,  for 
they  are  people  of  good  sense.  They  had  another  complaint  to 
make.  Through  the  mistaken  judgment  of  their  late  superintendent 
of  logging,  their  timber  had  been  cut  in  a  very  wasteful  manner. 
Much  had  been  left  upon  the  ground,  exposed  to  destruction.  I  told 
them  they  were  right  in  that  complaint,  for  I  had  driven  some  twenty- 
five  miles  through  the  timber  lands,  and  had  investigated  this  matter 
myself ;  and  I  found  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  superintendent  of 
logging,  who  seems  an  honest  and  able  man,  that  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  waste.  He  estimated  that  there  were  thirteen  millions  of 
feet  of  timber  lying  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  destruction  by  (ire.  I 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  suggested 
such  a  measure  of  securing  right  and  justice  to  the  Indians  as  I 
thought  proper.  While  at  the  agency,  I  also  visited  two  large  schools, 
one  a  government  school  of  something  more  than  one  hundred  pupils, 
with  good  buildings,  good  teachers,  and  a  good  superintendent  The 
school  was  conducted  wisely  and  well.  The  other  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  contract  school,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  Dr.  Dorchester  and  others  about 
the  instruction  given  in  the  Catholic  schools,  this  one  thing  can  with 
truth  be  said  for  those  Sisters  who  conduct  them.  They  keep  their 
children  and  their  school-houses  in  perfect  order,  neat  and  clean. 
The  children  are  well  dressed  and  tidy.  The  floors  and  the  dormi- 
tories and  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry  everywhere  are  in  perfect 
good  order;  and  this  I  have  observed  everywhere  among  Catholic 
schools. 

From  this  place  I  went  over  to  another  school  in  Tornah  in  the 
western  part  of  Wisconsin,  a  school  established  during  the  last  year 
by  Commissioner  Morgan.  There  I  found  a  noble  building,  good 
enough  for  a  school  in  any  city,  with  all  the  appointments  complete, 
everything  in  good  order,  and  with  good  superintendent  and  teachers. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  simply  to  indicate  that  we  people 
who  look  about  among  the  Indians  have  a  great  many  different 
things  to  look  after,  and  there  is  need  of  such  looking  about  all  the 
time.  The  teachers,  superintendents,  and  agents,  if  worthy  their  po- 
sitions, welcome  such  visits  and  inspections;  and  the  opportunities 
one  has  to  meet  the  children  and  to  speak  to  them  words  of  encour- 
agement are  always  pleasant. 

As  to  the  outlook,  there  is  nothing  to  discourage.  You  know  that 
I  have  long  been  an  optimist  in  Indian  matters.  This  is  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  my  Indian  service  ;  and  I  have  never  given  way  to  doubt 
or  despondency,  though  I  have  seen  a  great  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come. When  ve  consider  what  a  complete  abandonment  there  has 
been  of  that  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
when  we  consider  what  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  public 
mind  of  the  country  with  regard  to  Indian  matters;  when  we  con- 
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sider  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children,  and  have  seen  them  growing  up  and  changing  as  they  come 
from  the  savage  life  into  the  schools  and  into  the  midst  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  when  we  consider  all  the  noble  and  helpful  agencies  at  work  in 
associations  of  wise  and  good  men  and  earnest,  Christian  women, —  I 
am  sure  that  we  have  no  need  to  be  in  any  doubt  about  the  future  of 
the  Indians.  We  may  hope,  and  continue  to  hope.  My  own  hopes 
always  rise  as  I  come  up  to  this  delectable  mountain,  and  I  go  back 
prepared  for  all  that  I  may  encounter  in  Washington  of  difficulty 
and  trouble.  Let  us  not  spend  our  time,  then,  in  useless  wailing 
and  fault-finding.  We  may  indeed  criticise  when  we  see  mistakes 
and  wrongs,  for  such  criticism  will  correct  the  wrongs.  We  may  tear 
down  if  we  see  what  is  decayed  and  old  and  rotten ;  but  let  us  tear 
down  to  rebuild  on  better  foundations.  Let  us  go  on  hopeful  and 
trustful;  and  the  good  Father,  who  has  smiled  upon  us  heretofore, 
will  continue  to  bless  us  in  all  good  work. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  was  asked  to  give  some  report  of  a  visit  among 
the  Ojibways. 

Mr.  Davis.  —  Bishop  Walker  has  given  us  some  illustrations  of  the 
lack  of  faith  he  has  met  in  respect  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  Indian ;  and  one  cannot  be  long  engaged  in  work  for  this  cause 
without  meeting  much  of  this  unbelief,  which  questions  whether  the 
work  is  not  still  very  small  and  the  impression  upon  the  Indian  very 
slight,  and  also  asks  where  is  the  result  of  all  the  missionary  work 
done  from  £liot's  day  to  the  present ! 

It  may  therefore  be  our  privilege,  with  the  facts  and  inspiration 
gained  here,  to  successfully  meet  and  overcome  such  unbelief,  and 
infuse  a  more  courageous  and  aggressive  missionary  spirit. 

Through  my  visit  to  California,  in  behalf  of  the  Mission  Indian 
interests,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Moravian  missionary,  Rev. 
William  H.  Weinland,  now  laboring  among  them,  who  had  come  from 
Alaska  on  account  of  his  family's  health,  leaving  there  still  his  asso- 
ciate of  many  years.  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  a  full-blooded  Delaware 
Indian,  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  man  in  the  Alaska  Mission. 
This  man  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  an  Indian  converted  in  Penn- 
sylvania more  than  a  century  ago,  his  father  being  also  an  earnest 
Christian  worker  at  the  old  home  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  Mr.  Kil- 
buck's  Indian  characteristics  are  proving  most  valuable  aids  to  the 
work  among  the  Alaskans. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Delawares,  once  among  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  tribes,  by  eight  or  ten  enforced  removals  and  sev- 
eral massacres  have  been  reduced  to  almost  the  smallest  remnant  of 
any  tribe ;  and  yet  in  this  little  remnant  stands  forth  the  strength 
and  persistency  of  the  life  that  the  love  of  God  has  implanted,  gener- 
ations ago,  to  bring  forth  strong  fruit  and  reprove  the  unbelief  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

In  June  last  I  also  went  to  North  Wisconsin  to  confer  with  a  few 
friends  of  the  Indians  there,  and  see  whether  some  fresh  interest 
could  not  be  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  Ojibways  of  that  section. 
On  one  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
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perior,  is  the  site  of  the  La  Pointe  Mission,  located  where  the  tide 
of  pioneer  French  fur-traders,  and  afterward  the  English  traders, 
reached  the  Western  Indians,  and  halted  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
cause of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  to  their  planting 
posts  further  West.  At  that  headquarters  of  trade  centred  a  very 
earnest  and  comparatively  strong  missionary  work;  but  to-day  the 
old  mission  buildings  on  the  main  land  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Catholics,  sold  because  under  the  enforced  removal  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Ojibways  the  strength  of  the  mission  had  declined.  There  is 
a  small  preaching  station  there,  but,  looking  at  the  field,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  mission  work  had  proved  a  failure ;  and  yet  a  year  or 
more  ago,  from  that  station  where  the  results  of  former  work  seem 
to  have  been  lost,  two  young  Indians  went  one  hundred  miles  west- 
ward, and  with  earnest  Christian  effort  aroused  another  settlement 
of  their  people  and  brought  one  hundred  of  them  to  begin  a  Chris- 
tian life. 

The  strength  and  persistency  of  the  scattered  mission  fruit  are 
thus  again  illustrated.  Let  us  not  lack  faith  ourselves,  and  be  sure 
that  we  communicate  that  faith  to  others. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  Choctaw  Indian,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  Wr!GHt. —  I  have  been  requested  to  give  a  sketch  of  my  past 
life.  I  was  taken  by  one  of  the  old  missionaries  who  came  to  our 
country  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  could  not  speak  English  until  I  was 
twelve.  By  the  time  I  was  thirty  I  had  graduated  at  Union  College 
and  the  theological  school.  I  represent  one  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Nations,  and  am  glad  to  have  these  few  minutes  to  speak  about  the 
progress  there. 

We  have  a  government  copied  after  the  Arkansas  laws.  We  have 
three  judicial  districts  and  courts.  We  have  a  council  house  and  our 
council  meets  once  a  year.  Our  council  house  has  its  hall  of  rep- 
resentatives and  its  senate  chamber.  We  have  made  that  much  prog- 
ress. We  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  as  Indians  are. 
We  are  taking  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  our  own  school  money, 
and  are  developing  our  own  resources.  We  believe  in  education.  We 
have  some  good  schools.  One  of  our  schools  is  governed  by  one  of 
our  own  men,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  We  have  an  institute  for 
girls,  containing  one  hundred  pupils,  with  an  Indian  music-teacher 
and  other  good  teachers. 

We  are  at  a  crisis  in  our  national  life,  because  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  take  a  more  independent  step.  We  have  got  to  learn 
that  we  must  make  our  way  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  The  land 
does  not  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  You  have  got  to  raise  your 
milk  at  ten  cents  a  quart.  But  I  do  not  lay  the  emphasis  on  labor. 
I  lay  the  emphasis  on  spiritual  things.  If  you  want  to  civilize  an 
Indian,  you  want  to  make  a  Christian  of  him.  You  cannot  develop 
him  except  you  begin  at  the  heart.  I  believe  in  regeneration.  I  am 
not  speaking  against  manual  labor  and  industry  and  the  outing  sys- 
tem. There  are  diversities  of  gifts.  Some  men  can  preach,  and 
some  teach,  and  some  hammer  iron ;  and  there  are  some  good  black- 
smiths in  the  pulpit.  I  thank  God  for  the  work  Captain  Pratt  has 
done.     We  must  develop  the  independence  of  the  Indians. 
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I  have  said  that  the  Indians  must  take  their  success  upon  them- 
selves. It  will  develop  them.  It  is  time  they  were  doing  something 
for  themselves.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  time  for  them  to  take  the 
position  of  citizens.     That  will  work  itself  out. 

Land  is  not  yet  taken  in  severalty.  It  is  still  held  in  common.  I 
can  take  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  next  man  can  take  another.  I  can 
take  as  much  as  I  can  cultivate.  There  are  some  farms  in  the  Indian 
Territory  of  six  thousand  acres. 

Query. —  Is  there  any  individual  ownership  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  No ;  but  we  can  sell  improvements. 

Query. —  If  the  land  were  divided,  giving  each  man  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  how  much  would  there  be  left  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  I  think  there  would  be  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
left  for  each  person. 

Query. —  Is  the  Choctaw  nation  opposed  to  that  action  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  They  could  do  it  if  they  would.  Some  think  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  the  land,  and  sell  what  is  over  for  contin- 
gent expenses.     My  father  was  in  favor  of  dividing  the  land. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  His  father  was  a  sound  and  true  man. 

Mr.  Wright. —  We  are  beginning  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  coal  and  timber.  We  have  an  agent  who  looks 
after  that  business.  We  sell  the  coal  that  we  get  out.  We  lease  the 
mines  to  certain  men  who  work  them. 

Query. —  How  much  coal  do  you  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wright. —  It  must  be  a  great  deal.  We  supply  Texas  in 
large  quantities.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  liquor  brought  into  our 
country,  contrary  to  the  Choctaw  nation  laws.  That  is  debauching 
our  people.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  become  citizens  of  our  country, 
and  have  all  the  laws  we  need  to  protect  our  lives  and  property. 

Query. —  How  many  Choctaws  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright. — The  last  census  gave  thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children.  There  are  also  thousands  of  white 
people  there.  We  have  some  good  people  among  them.  We  treat 
them  like  gentlemen.  We  put  them  on  their  honor.  We  call  them  Mr. 
and  Judge  and  General.    I  am  ready  to  stand  up  for  the  white  people. 

Gen.  Howard. —  If  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  take 
up  allotments,  I  think  they  should  reserve  the  balance  of  the  land  to 
use  for  schools  and  other  proper  public  purposes.  If  they  do  it  judi- 
ciously, it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  people. 

What  Mr.  Wright  says  on  one  point  so  agrees  with  my  own  experi- 
ence and  judgment  that  I  want  to  say  Amen  to  it.  Christian  life  is 
the  beginning  of  civilization.  Go  out  among  the  Indians  as  we  have 
been,  and  you  see  at  once  what  is  needed,  when  you  meet  all  sorts  of 
men.  When  I  first  went  to  Arizona,  I  found  an  old  Indian  whose 
head  looked  like  Senator  Wilson's.  He  was  poorly  clad,  and  was  sit- 
ting on  a  bench,  meditating.  I  asked  his  name.  They  said  it  was 
Santo.  I  said  to  myself.  How  can  I  possibly  reach  his  heart?  I  had 
with  me  an  interpreter,  a  half-breed ;  and  I  spoke  to  the  man  through 
him.  "Santo,  I  have  a  Father  above";  and  the  interpreter  trans- 
lated that  little  sentence  to  him.  Then  I  said,  "  Santo,  you  have  a 
Father  above  " ;  and  that  little  sentence  was  translated  to  him.   Next, 
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''  Santo,  my  Father  and  your  Father  the  same  Father,  so  we  roust  be 
brothers.*'  The  old  man  looked  up.  He  was  touched ;  he  shed  tears. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  from  that  time  on 
to  the  day  of  his  death  there  never  was  a  more  devoted  friend.  What 
I  mean  is  this :  that  what  our  Brother  Wright  said  is  strictly  true, 
however  we  get  at  it, —  that  we  must  have  Christian  civilization.  We 
do  not  want  to  unite  Church  and  State.  We  are  pushing  education ; 
but  do  not  let  us  understand  that  labor  and  schooling  are  necessarily 
religious,  spiritually  Christian.  They  are  not  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

An  old  Indian  up  in  the  north  declared  that  he  would  kill  as  afore- 
time. He  hated  us,  and  he  hated  the  Sioux.  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
Chippewas.  By  and  by  a  missionary  came,  and  the  man  was  con- 
verted. Then  he  loved  us,  and  he  even  loved  the  still  hostile  Sioux, 
because  his  heart  was  changed.  That  spirit  comes  sometimes  with 
education,  I  admit. 

A  Catholic  priest  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  near  Puget's 
Sound,  a  faithful.  God-fearing  teacher  of  religion,  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him.  He  taught  the  boys  how  to  get  out  logs  and  how  to 
keep  house ;  and  they  went  on,  and  civilization  took  possession  of  his 
part  of  the  island,  while  barbarism  was  on  the  other  side.  Just  as 
soon  as  their  hearts  were  changed  they  dropped  their  blankets,  and 
came  over  and  joined  this  people,  and  went  to  work.  I  do  not  con- 
demn anything  in  the  line  of  good  training.  But  Christianity  and 
work  must  go  together.  Captain  Pratt  is  himself  a  leading  Christian 
man.  His  pupils  are  learning  and  they  sing  the  words  of  truth.  They 
are  learning  the  practical  religion  of  Christ  and  carrying  it  out,  and 
then  they  are  going  back  and  teaching  their  people.  They  have  the 
welfare  of  their  people  at  heart.  What  all  want  is  the  change  of 
heart.  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled."  I  say  it  to  these  mis^ 
sionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  gathered  here. 
Here  is  my  friend  Riggs.  How  he  and  the  other  missionaries 
have  worked  in  Dakota!  I  have  been  out  there  to  look  at  them. 
The  numerous  Indian  converts  are  clean,  and  dress  well,  and  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  Master  as  well  as  any  of  us.  How  are 
they  going  to  make  further  progress  ?  Get  the  children  into  school. 
Now  let  these  children  learn  to  read  and  write  English.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  I  have  known  many  a  man  of  high  education  to  be  a 
robber,  a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  scoundrel.  We  must,  I  repeat  it,  get 
their  hearts  right.  We  must  encourage  the  spiritual  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Let  the  government  do  its  proper  part  with  all  fidelity  to 
the  last  degree.  The  government  of  the  United  States  sliould  estab- 
lish law  wherever  it  does  not  exist.  I  would  have  sustained  Captain 
Healey  if  he  had  established  a  court  of  justice  on  that  vessel  up  in 
the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  I  think  he  would  have  been  sustained  if  he 
had  done  it. 

President  Gates. —  But  he  did  not  do  it. 

Gen.  Howard. —  No:  our  friend  Thornton  was  allowed  to  stay 
there  alone,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  he  was  murdered ;  yet  our 
Saviour  gave  his  life, —  he  was  murdered.  I  think  we  must  always  ex- 
pect suffering,  and,  if  need  be,  die  fearlessly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  have  several  times  had  to  lay  my  own  life  on 
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the  altar.  I  have  seen  General  Whittlesey,  who  sits  near  me,  go 
where  he  had  to  lay  his  life  on  the  altar.  We  had  to  do  it  many 
a  time  in  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  Right  work  is  honorable  and 
reasonable,  and  should  be  done ;  but,  mind  you,  all  the  time  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  in  the  life,  in  the  soul :  the 
heart  must  be  made  right.  When  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
New  York  become  right,  they  will  be  civilized ;  and,  when  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York  get  right  about  that,  the  Indians  will  get 
right.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Do  not  think  this  is  mere  cranki- 
ness. I  may  be  a  crank  in  some  things,  but  I  know  that  a  change  of 
heart  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  progress.  If  we  Christian  peo- 
ple carry  the  Indian  work  on  in  that  spirit,  not  forgetting  to  do  dili- 
gently right  things,  we  shall  succeed,  and  that  soon.  Yes,  we  may 
establish  schools  and  gymnasiums  and  shops  for  making  useful  arti- 
cles. That  is  all  right  and  helpful.  But  do  not  forget  the  main 
thing.  We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  God  is  alive.  As  Sojour- 
ner Truth  once  said  to  Fred  Douglass,  "  God  is  not  dead :  he  is 
alive.''  Remembering  his  living  presence,  we  must  pray  to  God  for 
accomplishment,  and  he  will  answer  our  prayer. 

The  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  pre- 
sented the  following  platform  :  — 

PLATFORM. 

The  celebration  this  year  of  the  discovery  of  America  recalls  the 
injuries  done  by  the  white  man  during  four  centuries  to  the  race 
which  was  found  in  possession  of  the  continent.  It  is  hardly  two 
decades  since  our  government  began  to  try  to  make  civilized  citizens 
out  of  those  it  had  allowed  to  remain  barbarians.  The  progress 
made  during  this  short  time  is  gratifying,  though  much  less  than  we 
might  have  made,  considering  how  few  in  number  the  Indians  are 
and  how  plain  are  our  duties  to  them. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  government  should  apply  to  the 
Indian  problem  a  well-defined  purpose  to  hasten,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  complete  absorption  of  the  Indians  into  the  body  politic. 
A  change  of  administration  always  awakens  especial  concern ;  and  we 
desire  that  those  charged  with  new  responsibilities  may,  among  their 
many  other  cares,  see  to  it  that  further  progress  is  made  instead  of 
retreat.  President  Cleveland's  own  expressed  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, both  in  this  and  his  former  administration,  gives  us  hope  that  he 
will  impress  his  advisers  and  executive  officers  with  a  corresponding 
earnest  purpose. 

We  believe  that  Indian  administration  is  not  political  in  its  nature, 
and  ought  not  to  be  controlled  or  disturbed  by  party  politics.  Presi- 
dent Grant  and  his  successors  to  the  present  time  have  all  recognized 
this  principle,  and  have  tried  with  some  earnestness  to  put  it  into 
practice,  so  that  already  many  of  the  employees  in  the  service  are 
under  civil  service  rules.  But,  under  both  the  last  administration  and 
that  which  preceded  it,  in  too  many  cases  good  agents  and  inspectors 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  untried  men.  This  is  most  disas- 
trous, and  should  cease.     It  is  a  crime  against  good  government  to 
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make  the  Indian  service  serve  not  the  Indian,  but  the  politician.  We 
ask  the  President  to  carry  on  the  reform  already  inaugurated  by  ex- 
tending the  civil  service  rules  to  all  those  positions  to  which  they  are 
applicable,  and  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  reform  in  all  appointments 
and  removals  in  the  Indian  service.  We  further  earnestly  ask  all 
newspapers  and  other  guides  of  public  sentiment  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  prosecution  of  this  reform. 

We  believe  that  every  Indian  child  should  receive  an  American 
education.  We  believe  that  the  government  should  provide  this 
education,  and  should  require  the  children  to  attend  the  schools  pro- 
vided, except  that  parents  should  have  the  same  liberty  to  send  their 
children  to  other  schools,  at  their  own  charges,  as  is  allowed  to  white 
parents.  Our  government  has  now  provided  school  accommodations 
for  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  children :  schools  should  be  imme- 
diately supplied  for  the  remaining  fourth.  While  primary  education 
should  be  given  to  all,  the  education  of  promising  youth  should  not 
be  cut  short,  but  carried  on  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be  teachers  and  in- 
dustrial guides  of  their  people.  We  believe  that  the  Indian  trust 
funds  held  by  the  government,  but  belonging  to  the  Indians,  should 
be  expended  for  the  Indians,  and  not  divided  among  white  men  to 
satisfy  fictitious  and  rapacious  claims.  We  suggest  that  a  statute  of 
limitations  be  enacted  to  cut  off  all  depredation  claims  not  presented 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  stale  claims  against  Indian  trust 
funds  should  be  rejected.  We  urge  that,  wherever  possible,  Indian 
trust  funds  be  expended  for  the  speedier  education  and  civilization 
of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  and  that  in  all  future  legislation,  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  surplus  reservation  lands,  this  purpose  be 
held  in  view. 

We  commend  to  the  public  the  good  work  done  for  the  Indian  by 
voluntary  societies,  philanthropic  and  religious.  In  this  crisis  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  interests  of  the  Indian  should  be  care- 
fully watched ;  that,  so  long  as  the  selfish  spoils  system  continues, 
the  Indian  may  have  disinterested  friends  to  defend  his  cause  at 
home  and  in  Washington,  as  well  as  to  supplement  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment agents  and  teachers.  And  we  urge  upon  all  those  churches 
and  missionary  bodies  which  have  declined  to  receive  aid  from  the 
government  in  support  of  their  schools  the  imperative  duty  of  mak- 
ing up  the  amount,  so  that  the  Indian  children  shall  not  suiter  a  dimi- 
nution of  school  privileges. 

We  believe  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  Indian,  but  what  shall  be  done.  Public  sentiment  is  formed :  it 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a  per- 
manent committee  be  constituted  by  this  Conference,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  of  whom  the  President  of  this  Conference  shall  be  chair- 
man, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  the  American 
people  embodying  these  accepted  principles,  to  secure  the  indorse- 
ment of  them  by  representative  men  of  all  religious  bodies  and  geo- 
graphical sections,  and  to  urge  them  upon  the  public  throiigh  the 
press  and  upon  Congress  and  the  officials  at  Washington  by  personal 
appeal.     Among  these  principles,  accordingly,  we  include  :  — 

I.  The  extension  of  the  rules  or  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform,  so  as  to  remove  utterly  from  party  politics  the  appointment  of 
Indian  agents,  allotment  agents,  and  inspectors. 
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2.  Appropriations  sufficient  to  equip  and  maintain  a  system  of 
schools  adequate  to  provide  for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
these  or  other  schools. 

3.  The  protection  of  Indian  trust  funds  against  unjust  claims,  and 
their  expenditure  as  far  as  possible  for  the  education  and  civilization 
of  the  Indians. 

4.  The  breaking  up  of  the  reservations  as  rapidly  as  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  will  allow,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Indians  in  the 
mass  of  American  citizens. 

5.  Due  provision  made  by  Congressional  appropriations  or  from 
trust  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  legal  protection,  for  schools,  roads, 
and  other  public  burdens,  in  counties  where  Indians  have  received 
allotments  of  lands  which,  by  protected  Indian  title,  are  exempt  from 
all  taxation,  in  order  that  no  unjust  burden  may  be  put  upon  other 
resident  citizens  of  these  counties. 

Dr.  Ward. —  I  am  glad  that  we  close,  as  we  always  close  these 
meetings,  with  words  of  encouragement  and  hope.  What  we  have 
heard  from  General  Whittlesey  has  brought  joy  tp  our  hearts.  We 
are  glad  to  accept  what  is  hopeful.  It  is  the  business  of  this  Con- 
ference, however,  to  look  on  the  dark  side.  It  is  our  business  to 
look  at  the  evils  and  difficulties,  but  we  are  liable  to  magnify  them 
beyond  their  due  proportion.  When  the  famous  Jabez  Bunting,  the 
most  famous  British  Methodist  preacher  of  his  day,  died,  a  great  pub- 
lic meeting  was  called  in  honor  of  his  memory.  A  speaker,  in  a 
doleful  tone  of  voice,  began,  "  The  sun  of  Methodism  has  set."  A 
shrill  voice  suddenly  piped  up,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  that's  a  lie."  Any- 
thing that  would  make  us  fear  that  the  American  people  cannot  be 
trusted  is  not  true  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
good  common  sense  of  the  American  people,  when  it  is  appealed  to 
by  such  a  body  as  this,  and  by  other  similar  bodies,  which  are  meeting 
all  over  our  country  in  national  organization,  will  crystallize  in  public 
sentiment  that  will  secure  such  reforms  as  are  asked  for.  But  I  say 
our  business  is  not  so  much  to  look  on  the  bright  side  as  it  is  on  the 
dark  side ;  and,  when  we  think  of  this  dark  side,  we  have  to  impress 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  other  people,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  our  government,  the  principle  that  we  are  all 
brothers. 

A  beggar,  ragged,  bloated,  evidently  a  hard  character,  once  called 
upon  a  clergyman,  and  asked  him  for  something  to  eat.  The  minis- 
ter looked  at  him,  and  was  not  over-much  impressed  with  his  appear- 
ance. He  wished  to  do  him  good  in  his  own  way,  however ;  and,  when 
the  man  asked  for  bread,  he  said :  "  I  will  give  you  bread  if  you  will 
do  your  part.  Can  you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  > "  "  No,"  said  ihe  man, 
"  I  cannot."  "  Well,  repeat  it  after  me ;  and,  when  you  learn  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  I  will  give  you  what  you  want  to  eat."  Then  he  began,  "  Our 
Father."  *»  Did  you  say  *  Our  Father'?"  asked  the  beggar?  "Yes," 
replied  the  clergyman,  "  Our  Father."  "  Do  you  mean  your  Father? " 
asked  the  beggar.  "  Yes,  your  Father."  "  My  Father,  too  ? "  asked 
the  man.  "Yes,"  said  the  clergyman,  "say  it.  *Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven.' "     "  But,  if  he  is  your  Father  and  my  Father,"  said  the 
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begger,  "  then  you  and  I  are  brothers."  "  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said 
the  man.  *'  If  you  are  my  brother,"  said  the  beggar,  "  then  cut  me 
that  bread  quick,  and  cut  it  thick."  What  we  have  to  remember  is 
that  the  Indian  is  our  brother ;  and  we  want  to  get  for  him  justice, 
and  we  want  to  get  it  thick  and  quick. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  this  platform. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  platform  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr.  Ward. —  I  move  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  this 
Conference  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee,  which  shall  aid  him 
in  selecting  the  four  names  of  those  who  shall  serve  with  him  on  this 
proposed  committee. 

It  was  so  voted. 

Dr.  Ward. —  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  resolution  which 
has  been  handed  to  us,  but  which  it  perhaps  may  not  be  wise  to 
incorp>orate  in  the  platform,  and  yet  which,  I  think,  some  members  of 
the  committee  may  wish  to  have  passed  as  a  separate  vote. 

We  greatly  regret  that  the  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska  has  during  the 
past  two  years  been  reduced  from  $50,000  to  $30,000,  thereby  closing  several 
schools  among  the  native  population. 

This  is  contrary  to  a  sound  public  policy,  and  we  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing this  appropriation. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Morris,  formerly  Miss  Riggs,  of  the  Santee  Mission, 
was  invited  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Morris,  of  Sisseton. —  My  mother  was  a  New  England  woman, 
and  among  my  earliest  experiences  were  listening  to  stories  of  the 
old  home.  For  a  long  time  we  planned  how  some  time  we  would  go 
to  New  England,  and  go  through  that  part  of  the  State  where  she  had 
lived.  Excepting  the  time  when  I  was  brought  there  as  a  six  months' 
baby,  I  had  never  seen  it  until  last  week.  Now  I  have  been  across 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  have  got  into  New  York ;  but  I  never 
imagined  I  should  ever  be  in  such  a  place  as  this.  I  consider  that 
we  have  been  very  fortunate  indeed  to  be  allowed  to  come  here. 

For  a  great  many  years  I  was  connected  with  the  work  among  the 
Sisseton  Indians,  but  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  give  you  any  impres- 
sion of  them.  I  consider  them  a  very  incomprehensible  people.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  Sioux  pretty  well.  I  have  charge  of  a  small 
school,  which  I  have  been  carrying  on  under  great  difficulties.  The 
work  is  not  very  large.  We  are  hoping  to  have  a  new  building  in  a 
new  location,  and  get  out  of  the  old  place  by  the  river.  Three  years 
ago,  when  it  was  put  up,  it  was  a  good  building ;  but  it  is  way  behind 
the  times  now.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  forlorn  old  building  it  is. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  any  good  work,  we  must  make  the  work  and 
the  place  more  attractive,  especially  to  the  children.  We  must  re- 
member in  our  work  that  each  child  has  a  soul,  and  we  must  work  for 
their  souls. 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Dakota  hymn-book.  From  my  earliest  recol- 
lection we  were  all  taught  to  sing  in  Dakota.  We  went  to  the  ser- 
vice held  in  the  Indian  tongue ;  and,  when  the  Indians  sang,  we  sang. 
I  was  brought  up  to  feel  that  that  was  a  part  of  the  worship.  There 
are  a  great  many  hymns  that  express  to  me  more  than  any  English 
hymns  express.  They  come  to  me  in  times  of  trial.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  I  came  away  from  Sisseton  Agency,  the  first  Sabbath  I 
went  to  church  the  people  had  no  hymn-books.  There  were  many 
old  men  and  women;  and,  when  we  sang,  they  understood  not  a 
single  word.  When  the  minister  began  his  sermon,  reading  out  of 
the  English  Bible,  they  did  not  understand  at  all.  The  young  people 
did  understand,  but  the  old  people  not  a  word.  The  sermon  was 
given  through  an  interpreter.  It  seemed  to  me,  brought  up  as  I  had 
been,  hearing  the  gospel  in  the  Dakota  language,  and  as  I  had  known 
our  Dakota  preachers,  a  most  pathetic  experience.  I  could  have 
cried.  I  wondered  what  could  be  done.  Of  course,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  train  up  the  children  in  the  Indian  languages,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  old  people  there  should  be  some  other  way  of  reaching  them. 
Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  in  Washington,  I  met  Mr.  Dorset,  who  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  reference  to  the  Indian. 
I  had  heard  that  he  had  translated  the  hymn  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
thee,"  into  the  Indian  language.  He  said  he  would  give  me  a  copy, 
and  promised  that  he  would  look  up  his  papers,  and  find  one  or  two 
more  that  he  prepared  years  ago.  So  I  hope  we  shall  have  at  least 
one  hymn  that  we  can  all  sing.  Supposing  we  sing  it  every  day  for 
a  year,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  we  shall  have  a  hymn  that  the  people  can  sing. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  asked  to  sing  '*  He  leadeth  me  "  in  the  Dakota 
language.  She  did  so  in  company  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Riggs,  and 
Miss  Worden. 

Mr.  Davis. —  An  old  woman  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  named  Mape^ 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  three  or  four  miles  every  prayer-meeting 
night,  regardless  of  storms  and  of  the  hard  labor  she  might  have  been 
doing  during  the  day.  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  young  people,  "  It 
is  too  bad  for  you  to  go  so  far :  you  ought  not  to  go  after  the  meet- 
ing such  a  great  distance  all  alone, —  you  must  be  afraid."  To  which 
she  replied,  addressing  one  of  them :  "  Marguerite,  are  you  a  Chris- 
tian, and  say  so  ?  You  have  been  a  Christian  a  good  while,  and  you 
can  read  your  Bible.  I  cannot  read ;  but  you  taught  me  a  verse 
which  says,  '  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee,'  and  I  think 
of  that  as  I  go  alone." 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  type  of  Christian  among  Indians. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Smiley  was  invited  to  speak. 

Miss  Smiley. —  I  do  not  feel  much  like  speaking,  but  I  have  been 
keeping  up  a  "terrible  thinking."  There  are  some  complicated 
matters  coming  up  before  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Indian  ques- 
tion touches  every  other  question  that  can  possibly  interest  us  as  men 
and  women  and  Christians.     It  touches  all  the  moral  life,  all  social 
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questions,  all  church  questions,  and  it  touches  all  State  questions,  so 
tiiat,  as  I  have  looked  at  it  to-day,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  game  of  cat's- 
cradle.  We  have  all  taken  off  cats'-cradles  with  the  children.  We 
know  what  nice  work  it  is  to  put  our  fingers  in  and  take  off  all  the 
strands  without  disarranging  them.  One  careless  touch,  and  it  all  falls 
to  pieces.  But,  taken  off  carefully,  we  have  the  same  thing  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion.  So  to-day  the  different  views  represented  here  are  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  our  cat's-cradle. 

Another  thing  has  impressed  me  very  much.  Years  and  years  ago 
as  I  was  accustomed  to  sew  a  little  now  and  then,  I  was  troubled  with 
a  kink  in  my  thread ;  and  I  wondered  why  the  thread  was  made  so 
that  it  was  always  kinky.  No  one  else  seemed  to  complain  of  the 
thread  as  I  did.  One  day  I  spoke  of  it  to  a  friend,  who  asked  :  "  Do 
you  get  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  thread  ?  You  must  take  the  end 
that  is  cut  from  the  spool."  I  found  after  that  that  there  were  no 
more  kinks  in  my  thread,  and  that  the  whole  thing  worked  smoothly. 
General  Howard  and  others  have  spoken  of  the  Christian  training  of 
the  children.  That  is  the  right  end  of  the  thread.  We  should  get 
rid  of  a  great  many  kinks  if  we  could  only  get  hold  of  that  first  end 
of  the  thread.  Let  us  take  the  directions  of  our  blessed  Lord, — 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

I  was  asked  last  night  if  I  would  not  rejseat  a  few  lines  from  Arch- 
bishop  Trench  that  I  have  given  in  this  Conference  before.  I  do  so 
with  pleasure. 

"  In  doing  is  this  knowledge  won, — 
To  see  what  yet  remains  undone ; 

With  this  our  pride  repress, 
And  give  us  grace,  a  growing  store, 
That  day  by  day  we  may  do  more, 

And  may  esteem  it  less." 

Gen.  Wilson. —  A  few  days  ago  I  returned  with  my  family  from 
that  ethereal,  snow-white  city  on  the  borders  of  a  great  Western  lake, 
—  a  city  that  is  so  soon  to  disappear,  like  the  Arab's  tent  that  is  si- 
lently folded  and  as  silently  taken  away.  The  parlor  car  in  which 
we  journeyed  eastward  bore  the  name  of  "  Shabbana."  Now,  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  there  is  any  one  in  this  audience  learned  in  Ind- 
ian lore  who  can  tell  what  that  word  stands  for,  and  what  its  signifi- 
cance. It  is  the  name  of  a  Pottawatomie  chief  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know.  Though  I  have  seen  and  known  many  distin- 
guished Indians,  I  never  saw  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  manly  beauty 
as  was  this  grand  old  Shabbana,  who,  when  I  met  him  at  threescore 
and  ten,  was  still  straight  and  strong  and  stalwart,  and  with  a  firm, 
springy  step  such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other  man  of  his  age.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  famous  massacre  of  August, 
18 1 2,  which  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  very  near  the  site  of 
the  beautiful  White  City ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  at- 
tacking the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  although  then  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  saved  the  lives  of  several  women  and  children, 
against  his  own  people.  To-day  there  stands  on  the  spot  where  that 
massacre  occurred,  more  than  fourscore  years  ago,  a  very  noble 
group  in  enduring  bronze,  placed  there  by  the  person  who  has  for 
thirty  years  been  the  principal  owner  and  conductor  of  those  palace 
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cars  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  who  gave  the  name  to  that  car 
which  brought  us  safely  a  thousand  miles.  The  old  chief  was  born 
in  1785,  ten  years  before  General  Wayne  acquired,  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  six  square  miles  on  which  the  city  of  Chicago  now  stands. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  in  1833  deeded  that  vast  country  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

President  Gates. —  Was  it  he  who  delivered  the  deed  again  as  a 
symbol  ? 

Gen.  Wilson. —  No :  he  passed  away  many  years  ago,  but  it  was 
delivered  by  a  kinsman.  I  should  have  attended  the  old  chief's 
funeral  but  that,  at  that  time,  I  was  attending  the  funeral  of  another 
chief,  the  chief  of  American  writers,  the  ever  beloved  Washington 
Irving,  who  was  buried  among  his  kindred  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. 

Shabbana,  pronounced  Shaw-bee-nay,  was  an  Indian  who  was  in 
advance  of  his  time.  He  sometimes  expressed  opinions  that  were 
similar  to  those  that  I  have  heard  here.  He  said  that  the  one  hope 
of  his  race  was  to  accept  civilization,  that  the  methods  of  life  which 
they  had  previously  pursued  were  impossible  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  things.  The  white  man  was  crowding  them  back,  the 
buffalo  were  disappearing,  and  there  was  no  hope  except  in  education 
and  civilization  ;  that  they  must  lay  aside  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the 
gun,  and  in  their  places  take  up  the  spade  and  the  plough.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  Indians  that  I  have  known  who  never  touched  or 
tasted  the  "fire-water."  Never  under  any  circumstances  would  he 
drink  it.  It  was  sometimes  offered  him  against  his  will,  and  he 
always  refused ;  but  he  would  willingly  accept  a  bunch  of  cigars.  I 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  a  photographer's  for  his  portrait,  but  he 
invariably  declined.  Shabbana  was  the  author  of  a  natve  remark, 
that  "the  first  white  man  who  settled  here  was  a  Negro  "!  Point-au- 
Sable,  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  having  made  his  advent  among  the 
Pottawattomies  of  Chicago  in  1 796. 

Among  my  army  acquaintances  was  Colonel  James  D.  Graham,  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  who  spent  forty  years  on  the  frontier ;  and  during 
those  years  he  came  constantly  in  contact  with  the  Indians.  It  was 
his  testimony  that  he  had  never  known  any  Indian  outbreak  or  out- 
rages that  were  not  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  wrongs  perpe- 
trated upon  them  by  white  men.  He  told  me  of  once  losing  a  valued 
horse.  The  colonel  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the  animal 
again,  when  an  Indian  came  in,  leading  the  horse.  He  had  ridden  three 
days  to  return  him,  and  refused  any  compensation.  He  was  content  to 
bring  back  the  horse  to  the  pale-faced  friend  who  had  been  kind  to 
him.  And  the  high-minded  old  colonel  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  white  man  ridmg  three  days  to  return  an  Indian's  horse?"  I 
think  he  might  have  substituted  "  three  hours  or  even  three  minutes  " 
for  "  days  "  in  his  inquiry. 

An  esteemed  delegate  has  suggested  that  I  should  say  a  word 
before  concluding,  in  regard  to  the  Indian  as  a  soldier.  During  the 
war  two  red  men  served  under  my  command  in  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign,—  one  a  Canadian,  the  other  a  Sioux.  I  may  safely  assert 
that  there  were  not  two  better  privates  in  my  battalion  of  Illinois 
cavalry  than  those  two  Indians,  both  of  whom,  I  regret  to  say,  were 
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killed  in  battle.  I  believe  the  red  men  well  adapted  for  cavalry  and 
scouting  service,  and  that  they  should  be  largely  employed  in  the 
army ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  similar  views  are 
entertained  by  my  friend  General  Schofield,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
late  Civil  War,  and  the  ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 

President  Gates  invited  Mr.  W.  H.  McElroy  to  speak,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  an  old  and  dear  personal  friend.  Mr.  McElroy  re- 
sponded in  a  few  words  of  his  own,  and  then  gave  some  extracts  from 
Emerson's  address  to  the  students  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1838, 
and  from  Charles  Sprague's  oration  on  the  American  Indian,  as  fine 
examples  of  eloquence.  He  closed  with  Leigh  Hunt's  ''  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,"  applying  it  to  the  host  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  was  then  introduced. 

Dr.  Warner. —  Our  gatherings  here  have  hardly  been  a  reflection 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  whose  cause  we  are  come  to  espouse* 
If  our  host  believed  in  object  teaching,  he  would  spread  the  hills  with 
tents  and  provide  us  each  with  a  blanket.  Instead  of  that,  we  are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  the  Indian  by  the  law  of  contrasts ;  for  we 
are  surrounded  with  the  results  of  the  highest  civilization.  Our  host 
is  so  modest  that  I  know  he  would  rather  have  us  pass  over  in  silence 
his  own  relations  to  this  Conference ;  but  I  feel  that,  in  justice  to  the 
cause  which  we  represent,  a  word  should  be  said.  When  we  see  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  we  have  great  cause  for  grati- 
tude. It  is  well  known  to  most  of  those  here  that  the  incentives  to 
these  improvements,  that  the  formulation  of  what  the  changes  should 
be,  that  the  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  needed  to  carry 
through  the  various  laws  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indian, 
have  originated  here  in  this  Mohonk  Conference.  I  can  go  one  step 
farther,  and  say  that  this  Conference  is  the  embodiment  of  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  and  generosity  of  our  host,  Mr.  Smiley. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  is  unique, —  unique  in  the  place  where  it 
is  held,  unique  in  its  composition,  unique  in  the  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised in  this  country.  It  could  not  be  held  in  Boston  or  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  or  in  any  city  of  this  country,  and  still  be  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  I  bless  God  therefore  for  the  man  who  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  it. on  here  these  many  years.  And,  as  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  our  obligation  to  him,  I  present  the  following  resolution  :  — 

The  delegates  to  this  annual  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  indebtedness  to  our  generous  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  for  their  hospitality  in  entertaining  the  members  of  this  Conference.  As 
individuals,  we  may  not  hope  to  repay  this  indebtedness  in  kind ;  but  we  trust  that 
the  benefits  which  these  Conferences  bring  to  the  Indian  and  the  incentive  to  bet- 
ter acts  and  nobler  lives  which  they  bring  to  each  of  us  will  be  to  them  a  sufficient 
reward. 

President  Gates  invited  Prof.  Gilmore  to  follow  Dr.  Warner. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore,  of  the  University  of  Rochester. —  It  seems 
perhaps  fitting  that  one  who  is  a  new-comer  among  you,  and  is  receiv- 
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ing  his  first  impressions,  should  say  a  word  or  two  in  seconding  the 
resolution  which  has  been  presented  in  recognition  of  the  graceful 
hospitality  of  our  noble  hose.  My  own  impressions  are  those  alone 
that  I  can  give  you,  they  are  so  vivid  and  so  fresh.  I  thank  the  Lord 
for  leading  me  —  for  I  do  believe  he  leads  us  —  to  this  beautiful  lake. 
I  am  impressed,  first  of  all,  with  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  with 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  this  lake  and  its  surroundings.  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  that  down- trodden  race  who  especially  enlist  our 
sympathy  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  place.  I  have  to-day  been 
taking  my  second  lesson  in  Indian  dialects.  I  took  it  from  our 
ubiquitous  friend,  Mr.  LeRoy,  of  whom  we  all  ask  questions.  My 
first  lesson  was  taken  long  ago.  During  the  War  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  sent  word  to  the  governors  of  the  different  States,  stating 
that  a  certain  number  of  gun-boats  were  to  be  given  Indian  names, 
which  he  wished  the  governors  to  suggest ;  and  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  turned  the  task  of  selecting  an  Indian  name  over  to  me. 

President  Gates. —  He  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  governor. 

Prof.  GiLMORE. —  The  first  name  that  occurred  to  me  was  the  name 
"  Kearsarge,*'  and  I  put  that  down  on  my  list.  That  happened  to  be 
selected,  and  it  became  the  name  of  the  historic  "  Kearsarge."  Some 
time  after  that  I  found  an  old  map  of  New  Hampshire,  and  among 
the  mountains  was  put  down  one  ^'Hezekiah  Sargent's  mountain.'' 
There  went  my  Indian  name !  Hezekiah  Sargent's  mountain,  Kiah 
Sargent's  mountain,  Kiah  Sarge  mountain,  Kearsarge ! 

I  wanted  to  know  in  reference  to  this  name  Mohonk.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  might  mean  "beautiful  water  in  a  high  place"  or  "the 
smile  of  the  Great  Spirit " :  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  something 
Smiley  about  it.  I  asked  Mr.  LeRoy  if  it  were  Indian.  He  said  it 
was,  that  it  meant  "  on  the  high  sky  top."  That  is  where  we  have 
all  been  for  several  days,  in  a  condition  not  merely  of  physical  eleva- 
tion, but  intellectually  and  spiritually.  And  now  I  hope  we  are  going 
down  into  the  lowlands,  wherever  we  can  among  the  degraded  and 
down-trodden,  with  the  spirit  and  desire  to  lift  them  up  and  ennoble 
them. 

We  have  been  on  the  sky  top  largely  because  of  the  beautiful 
Christian  character  and  the  beautiful  life  which  bear  sway  within  this 
house.  If  this  lake  cannot  be  called  the  "  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit," 
we  have  seen  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  on  the  face  of  our  host. 
Thank  God  for  putting  it  into  the  heart  of  our  friend  to  invite  us  this 
year,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  for  the  Christian  character 
and  life  that  permeate  this  house,  and  for  the  spirit  that  animates 
this  Conference ! 

I  had  heard  of  this  Conference  before,  and  have  heard  it  severely 
criticised.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  plainness  of  the  utterances. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  come  together  to  concoct  plans  to 
coddle  the  Indians.  But  I  have  heard  men  say  here  that  they  did 
not  want  to  coddle  the  Indian ;  all  they  wanted  was  to  treat  him  as  a 
human  being.  I  heard  one  man  say  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian ;  and  I  believe  it  is  God's  truth  that  he  said.  And  then 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  only  good  white  man  is  a  dead  white  man  ; 
that  is,  a  man,  red  or  white,  must  be  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  righteous- 
ness, or  he  is  no  man  at  all.    That  was  the  thought  brought  out  here. 
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I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  you  differ,  and  how  you  agree  to 
differ.  Here  are  advocates  of  government  schools;  and  every  one 
says,  Amen,  the  more,  the  better.  And,  then,  there  are  advocates  of 
industrial  schools ;  and  you  agree  to  that.  And,  when  Captain  Pratt 
develops  his  idea  of  planting  those  schools  here  and  scattering  their 
pupils  throughout  the  East,  every  one  says,  Amen.  And,  when  the 
idea  was  set  forth  of  training  them  and  sending  them  back,  every  one 
shouted.  Amen.  Then  General  Howard  insisted  that  the  main  idea 
was  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  reach  the  human 
heart ;  and  to  this  plea  for  distinctively  Christian  schools  you  still 
cried.  Amen.  It  is  wonderful, —  this  diversity  of  opinion  and  yet 
unity  of  purpose.  Under  the  influence  of  the  overruling  spirit  of 
God,  men  and  women  of  strong  mind  and  will  can  work  in  harmony. 
As  Milton  says  in  his  "  Areopagitica,"  "  Differences  of  opinion  need 
not  interrupt  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  if  we  can  find  within  us  the  bond 
of  peace." 

In  view  of  the  spirit  that  prevails  here  we  may  well  say,  like 
Dickens's  Tiny  Tim,  "  God  bless  us  every  one ! "  God  bless  these 
earnest  workers,  and  bless  this  Conference,  and  make  it  productive 
of  greater  good  to  the  Indian  than  ever ! 

President  Gates. — You  will  not  think  any  less  of  my  old  college 
professor  when  you  know  that  he  is  the  author  of  that  beautiful  hymn, 
"  He  leadeth  me,"  which  has  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

We  want  you  to  feel,  our  dearly  loved  host,  that  we  have  been  with 
you  so  long  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  something  sweet  to  you,  if  we 
want  to. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  was  then  passed. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  these  kind  words. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  Conference  here.  The  pleas- 
antest  time  of  the  year  is  when  this  Conference  gathers.  It  has  had 
a  natural  growth,  as  this  building  has  had  a  natural  growth.  The 
thing  which  I  aimed  at  in  establishing  it  is  accomplished  every  year. 
There  is  perfect  freedom  of  discussion,  without  malice  or  bitterness. 
There  is  freedom  in  the  expression  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  then 
a  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  best  judgment,  so  that  our  platform  is 
adopted  without  dissension.  I  feel  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  all 
for  coming,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  here  next  year.  There  have  been 
between  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  in 
attendance,  a  little  larger  than  ever  before. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  these  mountains  and  valleys  were  filled 
with  Indians.  This  particular  mountain  was  a  fastness.  They  could 
retreat  here,  where  no  one  could  find  them.  Sky  Top  is  the  point 
over  which  the  first  line  made  in  this  country  from  the  Hudson  River 
west  was  drawn.  The  line  runs  through  this  parlor.  It  has  held  the 
name  over  two  hundred  years.  The  name  of  the  mountain  Shawn- 
gunk  means  White  Rock.  The  name  of  Mohonk  was  put  on  record 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  first  applied  to  the  mountain  and 
afterward  to  the  lake. 


Our  next  Conference  will  be  just  one  day  earlier  in  the  month.  It 
begins  Tuesday  night.     I  hope  you  will  all  try  to  be  here. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  kind  words  that  have  been 
spoken. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officer  was  unanimously  passed. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  benediction  the  Conference 
adjourned  at  1 1  p.m. 
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PREFACE. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indians  was  held,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  at  the 
Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster  County,  Oct.  lo,  ii,  and  12,  1894.  Six  sessions  were 
held.  No  papers  were  read ;  but  the  entire  time  was  taken  up  with  addresses  and 
discussions,  which  were  stenographically  reported. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference.  If  other 
copies  are  desired,  application  may  be  made  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley. 

Dec.  31, 1894. 
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THE  TWELFTH  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


ifim  &tgeion. 

Wednesday,  October  lo,  1894. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Con- 
ference began  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster  County,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  1894,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Whipple. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  K,  Smiley,  the 
host,  at  whose  invitation  all  the  members  were  assembled.  "  It  is," 
said  Mr.  Smiley,  "  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  so  many  of  you  here, 
two  hundred  who  have  come  expressly  to  attend  this  Conference, 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  already  in  the  house,  whom 
we  shall  count  as  members  of  the  Conference.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  so  many  men  and  women  here  who  are  veterans  in  the  service, 
who  have  been  identified  with  it  from  the  beginning,  and  who  have 
seen  the  great  change  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  It 
is  also  pleasant  to  see  so  many  new  and  earnest  men  and  women 
coming  up  here  to  help  us  solve  this  great  Indian  problem.  It  is 
my  great  desire,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  yours,  to  do  something 
that  shall  help  the  Indians  in  the  future.  My  object  in  calling  you 
together  is  that  we  may  get  a  variety  of  views.  All  the  views  that 
are  presented  are  to  be  discussed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Conference 
we  shall  try  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusions  which  shall  be 
imanimously  adopted.  We  have  accomplished  this  in  great  measure 
in  past  years,  and  I  hope  this  year  will  prove  no  exception.  I  give 
you  all  a  hearty  welcome." 

Mr.  Smiley  then  nominated  Hon.  Merrill  K  Gates  as  chairman 
of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Gates  was  unanimously  elected,  and,  in  ac- 
cepting the  chair,  spoke  as  follows :  — 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

BY  HON.  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  LL.D. 

LadUs  and  Gentlemen^ — Political  science  tells  us  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  give  absolute  authority  to  any  monarch,  even  though  he 
should  be  very  good  and  very  wise, —  dangerous  to  let  him  manage 
everything  to  suit  himself.  Mr.  Smiley  has  a  way  of  arranging 
everything  here  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  sway  is  an  approach  to 
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that  dangerously  attractive  rule  of  the  benevolent  autocrat  which, 
for  the  most  part,  lulls  into  placid  acquiescence  the  well-pleased 
subjects.  But  now  and  then  he  is  impelled  to  do  an  arbitrary  and 
unwise  thing  (like  putting  me  into  this  chair)  to  remind  you  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  trust  always  to  an  absolute  monarch,  however  good 
his  intentions  may  be.  You  bear  his  arbitrary  selection  as  well  as 
you  can  when  he  thus  reminds  you  of  his  autocratic  power ;  and  I 
thank  you  that  you  so  generously  help  me  to  "  make  the  best  of  it " 

PROGRESS,  BUT  NOT  YET  ATTAINMENT. 

I  know  that  we  have  all  been  touched,  and  have  been  prepared 
for  our  work  together,  by  the  worship  of  the  morning  and  by  the 
words  of  our  host.  This  has  never  been  simply  a  pleasure  excursion 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  Mohonk,  although  we  have 
found  so  much  of  pleasure  here,  and  have  been  reminded  of  a  phrase 
of  quaint  old  Andrew  Fuller :  "  We  serve  not  a  God  so  severe  but 
that  he  alloweth  us  sauce  to  our  meat,  and  recreation  with  our  vo- 
cation." Earnest  purpose  and  high  endeavor  have  characterized 
our  meetings,  even  in  the  fairest  weather  and  the  pleasantest  social 
surroundings.  When  we  have  met  in  the  most  glorious  autumn 
weather,  with  the  sun  shining,  we  have  rejoiced.  And  this  morning, 
as  the  storm  rages  and  the  rain  pours,  I  am  reminded  of  a  letter 
of  Carlyle,  written  out  of  the  depths  of  London  fog  and  gloom,  to 
Emerson,  over  seas.  He  says  that  he  is  terribly  depressed,  that  for 
days  the  bleakest  of  winds  has  been  blowing  thick  clouds  about  him  ; 
but  in  thought  he  rises  above  all  the  gloom,  and  says,  "  Remember, 
only  a  mile  straight  up,  and  it  is  clear,  eternal  blue  all  the  year 
round."  So  whatever  difficulties  and  doubts  may  overlie  this  Indian 
problem,  as  the  storm-cloud  lies  over  us  this  morning,  we  know  that, 
if  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  unchanging  principles  which  always 
govern,  the  pure,  clear  sunshine  of  God's  truth  is  always  there,  un- 
clouded ;  and  from  the  Author  of  Truth  a  light,  a  heat,  a  drawing- 
power,  ray  out,  and  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  which  hold 
all  human  affairs  subject  to  divine  order,  and  all  the  spheres  of 
heaven  in  place.  As  friends  of  justice  and  of  Christianization  for 
the  Indians,  we  are  on  the  right  side.  And  perhaps  we  have  made 
as  much  progress  in  these  last  ten  years  as  it  is  well  for  us  to  make. 
If  we  believed  that  this  work  was  easy,  that  we  could  right  all  wTongs 
and  accomplish  all  needed  reforms  by  simply  meeting  here,  enjoying 
our  philanthropic  "  strawberries  and  whipped  cream,"  we  should  not 
be  fitted  to  do  the  work  required  of  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Much  that 
is  hard  remains  to  be  done,  and  ought  soon  to  be  begun.  But  there 
is  progress  enough  to  keep  us  in  good  courage. 

"THE    UNWEARIED,    UNOSTENTATIOUS,    INGLORIOUS   STRUGGLE."      . 

When  Lecky,  the  historian  of  European  Morals,  wished  to  single 
out  for  record  "  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in 
the  history  of  nations,"  he  names  among  them,  as  the  crowning  glory 


of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  **  unwearied,  unostentatious,  and  inglori- 
ous struggle  against  slavery  "  which  has  been  waged  by  the  men  and 
women  of  our  blood  through  the  centuries.  We  have  seen  some- 
thing of  that  crusade,  **  unostentatious,  unwearied,"  and  for  a  long 
time  *'  inglorious  " ;  and  we  have  seen  something  of  the  after-results 
of  slavery,  though  we  have  still  much  to  account  for  with  the  race  so 
long  enslaved  in  America  before  we  can  hope  to  regard  our  long 
account  with  them  as  settled.  And  so  great  is  the  number  of  our 
Negro  fellow-citizens,  the  seven  millions  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of 
helpful  service,  that,  when  we  meet  here  to  deliberate  about  the  wel- 
fare of  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians,  our  work  sometimes  seems 
lacking  in  the  sense  of  importance  which  attends  upon  planning  for 
large  numbers.  While  it  is  true  that,  reckoned  numerically,  the  in- 
terests for  which  we  work  here  do  not  concern  millions  of  people,  yet 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that,  if  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabi- 
tants were  overtaken  by  a  conflagration,  or  by  any  great  calamity 
which  left  its  citizens  in  need  of  help,  how  quickly  we  should 
respond  to  appeals  for  aid !  And  the  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Indians  do  not  need  to  be  set  apart  in  a  city  by  themselves  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  are  enough  of  them,  and  that  they  are  needy 
enough,  to  call  forth  our  sympathy.  A  passion  for  finding  out  what 
we  can  do  to  help  this  or  that  class  among  us  has  grown  up  in  the 
hearts  of  Christian  people.  Many  of  you  remember  that  bright 
young  English  woman  who,  five  or  six  years  ago,  came  to  this  country 
on  a  special  mission  !  She  had  found  out  that  our  telegraph  messen- 
ger boys  had  no  society  for  disseminating  the  gospel  among  them,  and 
she  had  come  from  London  to  undertake  the  especial  work  of  forming 
such  a  mission.  Often  contiguity  in  a  city,  the  bond  of  neighbor- 
hood association,  indicates  for  us  those  whom  we  are  under  especial 
obligation  to  help.  But  who  is  the  Indian ^s  neighbor  }  Where  is 
the  community  which  from  motives  of  contiguity  will  be  interested  in 
him  ?  With  what  kind  of  men  is  he  thrown  into  association,  when 
his  "white  neighbors"  are  his  associates?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  you  all  know.  The  Indians  are  the  most  friendless  race 
among  us,  and  they  have  not  even  that  great  compensating  gain 
which  the  God  of  infinite  justice  and  mercy  has  given  to  the  recently 
enslaved  Negro  race.  The  Negro,  as  a  result  of  slavery,  knows  how 
to  labor.  This  is  one  good  result  among  many  bad  results  of  genera- 
tions of  unrequited  toil  in  slavery.  The  inherited  capacity  for  steady 
industry  is  the  better  side  of  the  results  of  slavery.  Subjected  to  the 
hard  tasks  of  the  plantation,  the  slave  and  his  descendants,  as  an 
"advantage  of  their  disadvantages,"  at  least  know  how  to  toil.  All 
this  discipline  of  toil  has  been  denied  to  the  "  people  of  the  restless 
foot  and  the  wandering  eye,"  as  our  beloved  missionary,  Bishop  Whip- 
ple, has  called  the  Indians.  Their  right  arm  has  never  been  taught 
to  labor.  They  must  be  saved  from  their  own  love  of  idleness.  The 
Indians  are  still  the  slaves  of  that  liberty^  uncontrolled  by  laiv,  which 
ruins  and  enslaves  those  who  fancy  themselves  free  to  follow  their 
lowest  desires.  We  ought  to  feel,  we  do  feel,  a  chivalrous  desire  to 
save  them  from  themselves.     And  the  hope  that  we  can  be  of  help 
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and  Territories  which  contain  Indian  reservations,  is  the  object  for 
which  we  should  strive.  To  provide  in  some  way  (by  a  proper  use 
of  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians)  for  the  necessary  expenses  for 
highways,  schools,  and  courts  of  justice  for  those  reservations  where 
Indians  have  taken  land  in  severalty,  is  a  practical  measure  which 
this  Conference  should  strongly  advocate.  One  system  of  law  and 
courts,  one  system  of  public  schools,  for  the  white  citizens  and  the 
red  citizens  of  these  States,  is  the  end  at  which  we  should  aim. 

A       VANISHING      POLICY       IS      WHAT     WE      WANT       FOR       THE      INDIAN 

QUESTION. 

We  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  a  distinctive  Indian  policy  of  any 
kind.  We  want  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  special  legislation 
and  special  administration  for  Indians. 

As  we  have  compared  views  here  for  the  last  ten  years,  always 
welcoming  the  clearest  expression  of  diverging  views,  three  stubborn 
facts  have  come  to  the  front  again  and  again. 

THE     AGENT     MAKES     OR     MARS      THE     RESERVATION. CHANGES      FOR 

POLITICAL    AND    PARTISAN    REASONS    ARE    A     CURSE. 

I.  While  the  Indians  are  in  this  transition  stage  from  reservation 
life  to  intelligent  citizenship,  while  there  is  an  **  Indian  problem," 
the  Indian  agent  is  the  key  to  that  problem.  We  hope  that  within  a 
few  years  reservation  and  agent  may  alike  be  things  of  the  past. 
But  for  the  present,  with  several  tribes,  the  agent  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Under  our  present  laws  for  reservation  life  we  find  that 
wherever  we  have  a  good  agent,  a  man  of  integrity,  of  moral  power  and 
of  experience,  we  begin  to  see  prosperity,  progress,  and  hope  on  the 
reservation,  whatever  the  past  life  there  may  have  been.  And  wher- 
ever and  whenever  at  a  given  agency  the  position  of  agent  is  filled 
by  a  weak  man,  a  wicked  man»  or  an  incompetent  partisan,  a  miser- 
able henchman,  the  creature  of  the  spoils  system,  at  that  reservation, 
however  promising  the  progress  may  have  been  before  his  advent, 
we  find  that  a  hopeless  state  of  affairs  at  once  ensues.  What  had 
been  gained  is  speedily  lost.  In  the  place  of  progress  and  hopeful- 
ness we  have  discontent,  despair,  and  a  relapse  into  savagery,  if  not 
lawless  acts  of  outrage.  It  is  more  evident  with  each  year  of  expe- 
rience that  the  lack  of  a  systematic  application  of  the  approved  prin- 
ciples of  civil  service  reform  is  the  great  lack  of  our  agency  system. 
President  Cleveland,  in  his  first  administration,  comes  into  office 
with  promises  of  reform.  Yet,  out  of  sixty-two  or  three  agents, 
he  displaces  all  but  three,  and  in  most  cases  appoints  men  of 
less  experience,  and  frequently  of  no  character.  Of  course,  the 
work  goes  backward.  President  Harrison  succeeds  him  with  the 
same  assurances  of  interest  in  the  Indians,  and  the  same  promises  of 
reform.  Yet  he  makes  exactly  the  same  record,  displacing  all  but 
three  or   four  of   the  Indian  agents  during  his  term  of   office.     It 
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seems  as  if  Providence,  by  this  exact  balancing  of  the  number  of 
displacements  for  political  reasons,  for  what  seem  to  be  partisan 
reasons,  under  these  two  administrations,  one  of  each  party,  had  pur- 
posely arranged  matters  so  as  to  enable  all  who  believe  in  civil  service 
reform  to  express  themselves  with  utter  freedom  concerning  this 
matter  without  incurring  the  charge  of  partisan  bias !  We  find  that 
this  accursed  spoils  system  overturns  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  progress  on  the  reservations.  No  sooner  is  a  prom- 
ising state  of  affairs  secured  under  a  wise  agent  than  his  displace- 
ment by  a  new  and  inexperienced  man  extinguishes  hope  and  stops 
progress. 

How  are  we  going  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  ?  Let  us 
not  forget  to  recognize  the  great  service  which  President  Harrison 
did  to  the  cause  by  extending  civil  service  regulations  so  as  to 
cover  a  large  number  of  the  employees  of  the  Indian  service.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  President  Cleveland,  since  he  began  his  second 
administration,  has  done  us  great  service  by  still  farther  extending 
these  regulations.  But,  after  all,  the  agent  is  the  pivotal  point  on  each 
reservation.  And  because  agents  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
**by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  we  cannot  get  the  agents  under  civil  service  regulations. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  at  Washington  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  rescue  from  the  grip  of  the  spoilsmen  any  appointments  upon 
which  senators  or  representatives  have  succeeded  in  laying  their 
hands  to  make  of  them  personal  perquisites  or  party  capital.  Miss 
Sparhawk  has  recently  written  a  story  which  I  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  in  manuscript,  which  is  soon  to  be  published, 
and  I  trust  may  have  a  wide  circulation.  She  calls  the  story  "  Sen- 
ator Intrigue  and  Inspector  NosebyT  The  dramatic  scenes  in  which 
she  presents  the  evils  that  attend  the  displacement  of  the  good 
agent  by  the  bad,  are  not  overdrawn,  but  can  be  duplicated,  in  fact, 
at  reservation  after  reservation.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  from 
this  Conference  such  a  deliverance  of  public  opinion  as  shall  lay 
most  emphatically  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  his 
duty  to  make  no  changes  in  Indian  agents  except  where  a  change  is 
necessary  in  order  to  put  out  inefficient  and  morally  bad  agents; 
and  then  to  appoint  to  vacancies  so  made  only  men  of  approved  fit- 
ness for  the  work,  and  to  appoint  them  under  the  principles  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  civil  service  reform  which  he  him- 
self has  so  strongly  favored.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  announce  that  hereafter  he  will  not  appoint  any  man  to  an  Ind- 
ian agency  unless  that  man  has  first  been  recommended  by  a  non- 
partisan commission  whom  the  President  might  name  (either  the 
United  States  Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or,  better  still, 
a  non-partisan  committee  of  experienced  friends  of  the  Indians)  he 
would  do  more  to  forward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  and  their 
fitness  for  citizenship  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other  one  act 
which  it  is  now  within  his  power  to  perform. 
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A    GRADUAL    PROCESS   OF    THOROUGH    EDUCATION. 

2.  The  second  fact  which  appears  with  increasing  clearness  from 
year  to  year  is  that  the  reform  we  seek  can  be  secured  only  by  a 
gradual  process  of  education.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
inauguration  of  reform  that  we  have  certain  laws  enacted.  The  most 
important  of  these  needed  laws  are  already  upon  our  statute  books. 
But  no  law  can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  savage  man  civilized. 
We  hope  to  do  in  a  generation  or  two  for  the  Indians,  by  education 
and  Christianization,  what  a  slow  process  of  social  evolution,  if  left 
to  itself,  would  take  centuries  to  accomplish.  Many  of  us  remember 
that,  when  President  McCosh  of  Princeton,  at  our  Conference  two  or 
three  years  ago,  read  to  us  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  began  by  saying  that  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  this  question 
because  he  was  descended  from  a  tribe  of  men,  the  wild  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  who  but  a  few  generations  ago  wore  nearly  as  much 
paint  and  as  little  clothing  as  the  Indian  tribes  which  interest  us 
here ;  and  he  had  felt  that  what  had  been  done  for  his  own  people  by 
Christian  missions  and  schools,  by  like  means  we  could  accomplish 
for  this  inferior  race,  so  long  the  "  wards  of  the  United  States." 

We  are  attempting  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short  time.  Our  hope 
lies  in  a  general  and  thorough  system  of  education, —  of  education 
for  the  hand  and  the  heart  as  well  as  for  the  head  I  Such  a  work  of 
education  takes  time,  and  calls  for  patience.  It  demands  a  well-de- 
fined and  an  adequate  policy. 

SHOULD     NOT     INDIAN     SCHOOLS     BE    UNDER     THE     COMMISSIONER     OF 

EDUCATION. 

And,  when  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  Indian  schools  a 
competent  and  strong  man,  who  is  equal  to  laying  down  and  carrying 
out  such  a  system,  //  should  be  made  impossible  for  petty  depart- 
mental  clerks  and  political  spoilsmen  to  fetter  and  cripple  him  at 
every  pointy  and  to  ruin  his  plans.  We  should  have  represented  here 
a  sufficient  strength  of  public  opinion  to  enable  us  to  secure  a  law 
that  would  make  impossible  such  ruinous  interference  with  our  Indian 
schools.  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
the  direction  of  our  Indian  schools  as  far  as  possible  independent  of 
the  Indian  Bureau.  The  business  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  concerned  so  largely  with  the  land  problem  and  with  the 
receipt  and  expenditures  of  moneys  for  Indian  lands  and  "  Indian 
claims  "  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  at  that 
Bureau  such  attention  as  is  necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency 
for  a  system  of  education  which  shall  fit  the  Indian  for  citizenship.  Is 
it  not  practicable  to  consider  the  question  whether,  following  the  prec- 
edent already  made  with  schools  in  Alaska,  the  management  of  the 
Indian  schools  under  the  Superintendent  appointed  for  the  purpose 
might  be  made  more  independent,  and  might  report  directly  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  rather  than  to  the  Com- 
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missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ?  In  this  way  the  best  interests  of  educa- 
tion would  be  more  directly  and  constantly  considered,  and  the 
interests  of  the  schools  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con- 
sideration of  other  phases  of  Indian  affairs. 

FOR     THE     BEST    RESULTS,    NO     OTHER     POWER     THAN     THE     LOVE    OF 
CHRIST   WILL   SUFFICE. 

3.  As  we  come  close  to  this  problem  of  education  for  the  Indians, 
we  are  forced  to  see,  as  we  are  in  all  systems  of  education,  the  value 
of  the  individual  life,  of  the  individual  soul.  We  come  close  enough 
to  the  lives  of  Indians  to  learn  to  value  meii  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  one  by  one.  And  the  conviction  grows  upon  us  that,  to  trans- 
form these  savage  lives  into  the  well-ordered  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens, we  need  the  mightiest  force  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  individual  life.  There  is  but  one  Force  in  the  universe  which  is 
sufficient  for  these  needs. 

In  the  light  of  the  mightiest  Motive  Power  which  can  work  upon 
the  life  of  teacher  and  students  in  any  system  of  education,  this  whole 
work  takes  on  a  nobler  aspect.  If  the  rescue  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion of  Indians  from  savagery  be  looked  at  merely  as  a  question  of 
political  economy,  and  were  only  to  be  judged  by  the  economic  value 
of  the  results  secured,  we  might  after  all  be  driven  to  confess  that,  as 
the  weaker  race,  the  Indians  are  likely  to  be  extinguished  in  our 
American  life  within  the  next  few  generations,  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  own  in  that  struggle,  the  outcome  of  which  is  "  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  If  we  look  at  work  for  the  Indians  simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  partisan  politician,  perhaps  there  are  not 
votes  enough  to  be  secured  by  working  for  their  citizenship  to  make 
it  an  object  from  that  point  of  view  to  undertake  the  task  of  fitting 
them  for  citizenship.  But  when  we  look  at  the  Indians  whom  our 
teachers  learn  to  know  and  to  love,  one  by  one ;  when  we  remember  the 
value  of  one  human  life  and  what  our  King  has  said,  to  us  of  his 
love  for  every  man  whom  he  has  made  in  his  image ;  when  we 
remember  that  the  life  of  each  one  of  these  men  and  women,  the  life 
of  each  of  these  Indian  boys  and  girls,  is  not  only  precious  to  him- 
self or  herself,  and  to  the  circle  of  family  friends  who  love  each  of 
them,  but  is  also  precious  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  should  be 
precious  to  every  one  of  his  servants  who  loves  his  fellow-men  for 
whom  Christ  died, —  then  we  understand  how  it  is  that  the  heroic 
missionaries,  whom  we  love  to  welcome  and  to  honor  here,  go  forth 
in  gladness  to  years  of  toil,  privation,  and  danger,  in  the  determined 
effort  to  carry  forward  this  work  of  Christian  education.  As  the  need 
of  this  mighty  motive  becomes  manifest  to  us,  as  the  power  of 
Christ's  love  takes  possession  of  us,  we  find  the  force  that  is  needed 
for  this  work. 

I  listen  to  singing  at  Christian  worship  each  morning  where  four 
or  five  hundred  strong,  young  manly  voices  join  in  the  hymn  of 
praise.  But  I  have  never  heard  young  men  sing  with  more  hearti- 
ness, with  more  of  worshipful  joy,  than  was  to  be  heard  in  the  hymn 
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which  has  just  been  sung  here  this  morning;  and  in  the  tones  of 
your  voices  and  the  look  in  your  eyes  one  feels  something  which 
makes  it  clear  that  the  men  and  women  who  gather  here  for  this 
work,  and  who  join  in  this  opening  hymn,  have  been  tried  in  life, 
have  known  its  temptations,  have  known  the  awful  power  of  sin,  and 
have  felt  the  joy  and  peace  of  redemption,  have  learned  that 
there  is  a  Source  of  light  and  life  and  love  from  Whom  streams  all 
power  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  With  that  full  tide  of 
power  qualifjdng  us  for  work  and  impelling  us  to  work,  we  shall 
carry  to  success  this  work  for  the  Indians  which  is  distinctively  a 
Christian  work  to  be  done  by  Christians  who  love  their  native  land. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Miss 
Rose  Hollingsworth,  and  Mr.  J.  Evarts  Greene  were  elected  Secre- 
taries. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby  the  following  persons  were  elected 
to  serve  as  a  Committee  on  Business  and  Resolutions :  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Garrett,   Philadelphia,    chairman ;   Dr.  Addison    P.  Foster,  Boston 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia :  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  New  York 
Lucian  C.  Warner,  M.D.,  New  York ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Phila 
delphia;  Miss  Kate  Foote,  Washington. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of 
Boston,  was  elected  Treasurer. 

General  E.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington,  was  invited  to  give  a  brief 
report  from  the  field. 


SURVEY   OF   THE   FIELD. 

BY   GENERAL    E.    WHITTLESEY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  anxiety  was  felt  on  the  part  of 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Indians  lest  the  progress  of  former 
years  might  be  arrested,  and  some  backward  steps  taken,  especially 
in  that  most  important  department  of  Indian  work,  education.  But, 
though  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  is  not  in  all  respects  such 
as  was  desired,  it  is  far  better  in  its  outcome  than  was  feared. 
Means  have  been  provided  for  carrying  on  the  work  on  the  same 
scale  as  in  former  years,  and  perhaps  for  making  some  progress 
beyond  former  years.  We  here,  however,  upon  this  delectable  moun- 
tain are  near  enough  "  Sky-top "  to  look  over  beyond  any  little 
depressions  in  the  past,  to  look  back  upon  the  deep  valley  from 
which  we  have  come ;  and  we  can  gain  courage  and  strength  when 
we  think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  first  these  Con- 
ferences were  convened. 

The  fact  that  three-quarters,  perhaps,  of  the  Indians  of  our  country 
are  to-day  earning  their  support,  getting  it  out  of  the  soil  by  their 
own  labor,  speaks  for  itself.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  children  of  school  age  have  now  facilities  for  education  speaks 
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for  itself.     Those  two  things  are  enough  to  keep  up  our  courage,  and 
inspire  us  with  hope. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  past  year  upon  Indian  matters  there  are 
some  things  which  are  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  I  will  read  a 
sentence  here  and  there  from  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  ap- 
proved Aug.  T5,  1894.  The  first  relates  to  the  all-important  land 
question.     It  is  provided  for  in  this  bill  — 

That  any  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  Feb.  8,  1887  (Twenty-fourth  Statutes, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight),  and  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  sell 
and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such  patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres, 
the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen  Pot- 
tawatomie not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  resident  of  another 
State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the  land  covered  by  said 
patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  such  deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed  shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  privileges 
which  we  hoped  were  granted  by  that  most  important  act,  the  Allot- 
ment Bill.  For  here  is  a  wedge  driven  in  ;  and  what  the  successive 
blows  upon  that  wedge  may  do  in  defeating  the  beneficent  purpose 
of  that  bill  no  man  can  foresee.  I  hope  this  Conference  will  utter 
its  earnest,  vehement,  indignant  protest  against  all  attempts  to  frus- 
trate the  aim  of  that  great  and  good  measure. 

A  somewhat  kindred  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  following  :  — 

Provided^  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that,  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands 
under  this  or  former  acts  of  Congress  cannot  personally,  and  with  benefit  to  him- 
self, occupy  or  improve  his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased 
upon  such  terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten 
years  for  mining  or  business  purposes. 

A  similar  provision  is  found  in  another  part  of  the  bill,  relating  to 
the  Yankton  Indians,  in  the  ratification  with  the  Yanktons  who 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years  such  part  of  the  lands  which  have 
been  allotted  to  members  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  in  severalty  as  the 
owner  thereof  cannot  cultivate  or  otherwise  use  advantageously  may  be  leased 
for  one  or  more  years  at  a  time.  But  such  leasing  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Yankton  Indian  agent  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ind- 
ian Affairs,  and  provided  that  such  leasing  shall  not  in  any  case  interfere  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  allotted  lands  by  the  owner  thereof  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ability 
of  such  owner  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  holdings.  The  intent  of  this  provision 
is  to  compel  every  owner  of  allotted  lands  to  cultivate  the  same  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  ability  to  do  so  before  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  leasing  any  part 
thereof,  and  then  he  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  only  such  surplus  of  his  holdings 
as  he  is  wholly  unable  to  cultivate  or  use  advantageously.  This  provision  shall 
apply  alike  to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ages,  parents  acting  for  their  children  who 
are  under  their  control,  and  the  Yankton  Indian  agent  acting  for  minor  orphans 
who  have  no  guardians. 
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In  the  protest  of  this  Conference  against  the  sale  of  Indian  lands 
there  might  be  introduced  a  protest  against  this  indiscriminate  leas- 
ing. 

I  will  call  attention  to  one  or  two  things  in  the  bill  which  are 
hopeful.     Upon  page  17  it  is  provided  — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called  Ogden  Land  Company, 
its  organization,  when  and  by  whom  formed,  its  continued  existence  or  organiza- 
tion to  this  date,  its  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  amount  or  face  value,  where 
and  by  whom  held,  its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  of  the  alleged 
claim  of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title;  and  also  the  condition  of 
said  Indians,  their  progress  in  civilization  and  fitness  for  citizenship,  their  number 
and  system  of  government,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,, 
and  to  make  to  Congress  a  full  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained. 

The  great  difficulty  in  getting  these  Indians  out  of  a  condition  of 
pauperism  has  been  the  cloud  that  has  rested  on  the  title  of  their 
lands  for  more  than  a  century.  Although  we  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  into  this  bill  precisely  the  provision  which  we  desired,  which 
was  to  purchase  at  once  this  claim,  this  substitute  was  placed  in  the 
bill ;  and  we  are  glad  that  at  least  one  step  has  been  taken  toward 
the  settlement  of  this  important  question. 

Another  matter  which  I  regard  as  hopeful  relates  to  the  subject  of 
contract  schools.     The  law  provides  — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  investi- 
gate the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment, 
the  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  children ; 
and  that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investiga- 
tion, including  an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting  govern- 
ment schools  for  contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

This,  we  may  hope,  may  result  in  the  settlement  of  that  question, 
which  we  have  discussed  at  so  great  length  here,  and  which  has  been 
before  the  country  and  the  churches  for  many  years.  I  trust  the 
Conference  will  issue  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  churches  and 
missionary  societies  and  the  Christian  people  of  the  land  not  to 
relax,  but  to  increase,  their  efforts,  not  to  do  less,  but  to  do  more  for 
the  moral  and  the  religious  education  of  the  Indians.  If  the  govern- 
ment will  provide  for  the  secular  education  of  the  Indian  children, 
our  churches  will  have  larger  means  to  devote  to  purely  moral  effort. 
These  years  of  transition  are  years  of  crisis  to  the  Indians,  and  they 
are  being  exposed  by  very  reason  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
powers  that  have  been  over  them  to  temptation  and  dangers  which 
never  assailed  them  before.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  most  earnest 
effort  of  Christian  people  to  bring  them  into  the  paths  of  morality 
and  religion.  We  believe  that  the  Indian  can  not  only  be  educated, 
but  that  he  can  be  Christianized ;   and  we  need  not  be  hopeless. 
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President  Gates  then  introduced  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Schools :  — 

Dr.  Hailman. —  Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — The  first 
thing  that  I  did  on  assuming  my  position  was  to  find  out  about  my 
work,  and  I  am  still  engaged  in  that  business.  I  cannot  give  to  you 
my  plans  for  the  future,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  do ;  but  I  hope  that 
you  will  approve  of  the  large  outlines  of  the  plan  of  work  that  I  have 
mapped  out  for  myself. 

In  studying  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  those  who 
know  them  well,  and  partially  from  visits  to  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent schools,  I  have  found  the  Indian  youth  not  so  different  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  capacity,  and  even  ability,  from  white  children. 
I  found  the  Indian  children  exceedingly  docile,  ready  to  learn,  eager 
to  obey,  willing  to  do  that  which  they  were  asked  to  do  by  those 
placed  over  them  in  authority  or  as  their  guides  and  leaders.  I 
found  in  their  efforts  to  live  up  to  their  moral  standard  they  were 
quite  equal  to  the  white  children ;  and  in  my  heart  there  grew  not 
only  a  hope,  but  an  assurance,  that  with  proper  measures  and  with 
proper  help  from  those  who  supply  the  material  necessities  of  this 
work,  and  with  the  full  sympathy  with  this  people  which  I  see  con- 
centred in  so  encouraging  a  form  here,  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  full  success  with  the  Indian  youth  in  bringing  them  to 
the  standards  to  which  we  hope  to  bring  them. 

I  do  not  find  the  Indian's  intellect  inferior.  It  is  true  that  the 
schools  have  labored  with  the  difficulty  of  language.  The  pupils  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  did  not 
understand  theirs  ;  and  at  first  the  mode  of  intercourse  was  painfully 
uncertain  between  the  two.  This  created  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
hesitation  from  not  understanding  the  question,  the  duty,  or  the 
direction  given  them.  This  attitude  of  uncertainty  did  not  come 
from  obstinacy  or  unwillingness  to  obey,  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  quite  know  what  the  teacher  wanted.  The  thoughtless 
teacher  frequently  ascribes  it  to  indocility,  and  thereby  generates  the 
fault  which  that  suggests.  But  thoughtful  teachers  readily  overcome 
this  tendency  on  the  part  of  Indian  children,  who  become  quickly 
obedient  and  docile  when  they  understand.  I  found  the  Indian 
children  in  the  various  schools  endowed  with  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  success  in  the  development  of  an  efficient  humanity, —  shall 
I  say  superior  ?  no :  I  will  say  the  equals  of  their  white  brethren, — 
and  that  is  the  sense  of  reverence.  They  have  a  deep  sense  of  rev- 
erence,—  not  perhaps  toward  the  definite  objects  toward  which  our 
reverence  goes  out,  but  for  things  round  about  them,  for  their  elders, 
for  father  and  mother,  for  the  teachers,  for  the  government,  for  all 
the  various  authorities  that  influence  their  growth  and  development. 
I  look  upon  this  feeling  which  I  have  found  so  pronounced  among 
them  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  success  in  education,  and 
in  making  them  strongly  moral  human  beings.  This  may  be  killed, 
it  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud ;  and  it  frequently  is  destroyed  in  the 
Indian  schools  by  persons  who  do  not  recognize  it  or  appreciate  its 
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full  value,  who  are  inclined  to  smile  it  out  of  existence,  to  ridicule 
it.  The  Indian  child's  reverence  even  toward  an  object  which  the 
teacher  does  not  himself  appreciate  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  can  be 
directed  in  any  way,  but  by  ridiculing  it  out  of  existence  you  destroy 
the  foundation  for  moral  development  which  all  children  need. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  we  can  make  active  Christians  in  due  time. 
Their  reverence  for  the  past  can  be  made  into  a  reverence  for  the 
future.  Our  object  is  to  make  them  revere  an  ideal  which  is  in  the 
future,  and  I  think  this  can  be  accomplished  with  little  difficulty  if 
all  those  concerned  in  the  work  learn  to  appreciate  this  fact. 

One  of  my  most  encouraging  experiences  came  during  the  sum- 
mer institute  season.  There  were  held  during  the  summer  five  in- 
stitutes,—  at  Chilocco,  Santa  F^,  Chihuahua,  Fort  Shaw,  and  St. 
Paul.  These  were  well  attended ;  and  it  involved  some  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who  had  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  which 
in  many  cases  were  considerable.  Those  who  were  there  were  in- 
tensely interested,  and  were  eager  to  tell  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience. They  communicated  hope  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  They  felt 
certain  of  success,  if  the  work  is  only  fairly  supported,  and  went 
away  determined  to  persist  in  their  efforts.  The  effect  of  these  in- 
stitutes is  being  felt  in  the  Indian  school  work,  among  superintend- 
ents and  agents  as  well  as  among  teachers.  The  teachers  write  that 
in  many  ways,  where  they  before  saw  discouragement,  they  now  find 
encouragement. 

A  hopeful  outcome  of  these  summer  institutes  is  that  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  teachers  have  held  sub-institutes,  and  plans 
for  future  institutes  have  been  made,  to  which  Indian  workers  are 
to  be  invited  to  exchange  ideas  and  secure  that  unity  of  action  with- 
out which  success  is  impossible. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  policy  the  inauguration  of  which  I  un- 
derstand is  due  to  this  Conference  here,  which  requires  that  the  tri- 
bal relations  shall  speedily  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  Indian  shall 
be  assimilated  with  his  white  brothers  in  ordinary  daily  life,  I  have 
learned  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  so  manage  the  Indian  school 
work  as  to  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  specific  Indian 
school  is  a  great  drawback,  or  will  become  so  in  the  course  of  time, 
even  if  now  it  is  a  help.  In  many  cases  it  is  already  a  drawback  to 
the  Indian  development.  In  the  case  of  reservations  it  is  not  a  help 
any  longer.  In  reservation  schools  superintendents  and  teachers 
are  tempted  by  every  consideration  of  self-interest,  by  every  consid- 
eration of  the  interest  of  the  schools,  superficially  considered,  to  ex- 
tend the  curriculum,  and  make  it  equal  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  children  to  leave  the  reservation.  By 
this  they  become  a  hindrance ;  for  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  go 
off  the  reservation  when  they  are  ready  for  it,  to  see  the  factors  of 
white  civilization  on  the  spot. 

I  have,  therefore,  at  the  summer  institutes,  and  in  my  reports, 
insisted  upon  limiting  the  curriculum  of  the  reser\'ation  school  to 
narrow  limits,  so  that  the  child  shall  attend  the  reservation  school  not 
longer  than  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  if  he  has  finished  the  curricu- 
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lum  then.  I  would  then  offer  him  every  inducement  to  go  to  one  of 
the  off-reservation  schools,  or,  better  still,  to  go  to  some  high  school, 
or  agricultural  college,  or  academy,  in  the  State  to  which  the  Indian 
belongs.  It  will  be  easy  and  inexpensive  to  send  them  to  those 
institutions.  It  would  cost  much  less  than  to  send  them  to  non- 
reservation  schools,  as  it  would  amount  to  simply  paying  the  board, 
and,  possibly,  a  small  contribution  of  tuition  money.  I  hope  that, 
through  friends  of  this  propaganda,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and 
by  arrangements  with  school  superintendents  in  various  States,  I 
may  be  able  to  convince  the  thoughtful  people  of  those  States  that 
the  civilization  of  the  Indian  and  his  assimilation  into  white  civiliza- 
tion is  just  as  much  the  responsibility  of  the  State  as  it  is  of  the 
general  government;  that  the  State  should  help  in  this  actively. 
Reforms  are  never  begun  in  general  legislation,  but  by  State  initia- 
tive. It  seems  to  me  that  the  educational  work  can  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  the  States  do  not  stand  aloof,  and  leave  all  to  the 
general  government.  These  are  some  of  the  lessons  I  have  been 
learning. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Indian  schools  as  such,  I  was  struck 
with  the  lack  of  compactness,  of  unity,  as  a  whole.  Each  school 
is  an  existence  by  itself,  and  is  carried  on  largely  without  reference 
to  the  work  of  other  schools.  This  necessarily  operates  unfavorably. 
There  is  jealousy  between  the  reservation  and  non-reservation 
schools.  The  reservation  school  tries  to  make  the  non-reservation 
school  unnecessary.  Wherever  they  exist  independently  without 
unity  of  action,  they  ignore  the  day-school  altogether.  I  hold  that 
the  day-school  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  very  important  in- 
stitution. It  stands  nearer  in  its  character  and  make-up  to  the  dis- 
trict school  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  it  will  be  easier  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  day-school  to  the  ordinary  American  public  dis- 
trict school  than  from  any  other  Indian  school.  Again,  it  stands 
nearer  to  the  family,  to  the  father  and  mother,  and,  I  think,  to  the 
education  which  is  to  lead  to  the  right  sort  of  upbuilding  of  public 
spirit,  which  must  rest  upon  the  love  of  home  and  reverence  for 
father  and  mother.  On  that  account  I  would  establish  the  basis  of 
Indian  education  wherever  it  is  possible  upon  the  district  school  or 
the  day-school.  This  can  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  already  in 
Oklahoma,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Minnesota,  and  in  some  other 
places.  I  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  day-school  than  has  been 
done.     I  would  like  to  make  it  more  and  more  like  a  district  school. 

From  this  day-school  the  child  should  go  to  the  reservation 
school.  As  the  day-school  represents  the  family,  so  the  reserva- 
tion school  represents  the  narrow  community  of  the  tribe.  It  is 
merely  a  phase  of  community  life.  The  non-reservation  school  rep>- 
resents  the  national  interest.  So  the  child  would  be  gradually  led 
from  reverence  to  the  family  to  reverence  for  a  little  wider  com- 
munity, and  finally  to  reverence  for  the  national  life.  There  would 
naturally  grow  up  in  the  children  a  broad  and  deep  patriotism  based 
upon  the  love  of  home,  which  is  the  only  patriotism  worth  having. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  more  compact 
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organization ;  to  have  all  these  factors  working  cqnsciously  toward 
this  end;  to  have  the  reservation  respect  the  day-schools,  and  to 
have  them  both  work  toward  the  non-reservation  schools  where  their 
work  will  be  crowned. 

There  is  another  point.  I  would  solicit  your  help  in  the  better 
organization  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  of  the  schools. 
This  is  of  prime  importance.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  than 
literary  work ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  administered  by  persons  in  no 
way  interested  in  the  civil  service,  and  it  is  led  by  persons  not 
necessarily  well  prepared  for  doing  the  work.  Now  and  then  a 
farmer  is  selected  or  an  industrial  teacher  is  engaged  because  of  his 
preparation  and  fitness  for  the  work ;  but  it  is  usually  because  of  his 
party  politics,  and  he  naturally  looks  to  his  faithfulness  to  his  party 
for  his  continuance  in  office  rather  than  to  his  doing  his  work  well. 
The  consequence  is,  so  far  as  the  school  work  is  concerned,  that  the 
man  who  is  looking  merely  at  the  immediate  outcome  of  what  he 
does  sees  no  connection  of  his  work  with  anything  else.  The  school 
work,  therefore,  is  not  a  success.  It  does  not  look  toward  the  future 
of  the  Indian.  The  amount  of  wheat  which  is  raised,  the  productive 
work  which  he  does  for  the  school,  is  all  that  the  Indian  sees.  He 
does  not  learn  why  he  should  do  this  thing  in  this  way,  how  he 
should  use  his  tools  in  that  way.  He  does  not  acquire  a  love  of 
work,  nor  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  alone  makes  work  worth 
doing.  It  is  not  a  school  of  work :  it  is  only  an  opportunity  to  assist 
in  producing  an  income  for  the  school.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to 
see  how  many  bushels  can  be  raised,  how  many  coats,  shirts,  and 
sets  of  harness  can  be  made.  With  the  narrow  mind  it  is  always 
quantity,  not  quality,  that  counts. 

To  have  the  full,  legitimate  outcome  from  the  work  of  these 
schools,  there  should  be  a  compact  organization.  Each  school 
should  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  man,  and  that  man  selected  for 
his  preparation  for  the  work.  The  Civil  Service  Law  should  be  ap- 
plied to  him  just  as  to  other  teachers.  This  man  should  guide  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  shop  in  every  detail,' so  that  one  helps  the 
other. 

The  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement  comes  to  us  in 
some  instances  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  industrial  work  in  some 
of  the  schools  where  excellent  men  are  in  these  positions,  and  where 
they  work  together  with  these  ends  in  view. 

I  cannot  go  away  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  to  the  Indian  schools.  When  I  came 
into  the  service,  it  was  whispered  to  me  that  the  civil  service  rules 
hampered  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools.  I  looked  closely  into  it ; 
and  I  was  convinced  that,  though  it  was  partially  true,  the  hin- 
drances were  not  so  great  as  under  the  patronage  system.  I  put 
myself  in  communication  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  method  of  examination  of  the  applicant  shall  be 
modified.  The  questions  frequently  were  answered  according  to 
memory  or  from  the  study  of  a  text-book.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
person  who  had  experience  and  maturity  of  mind,  who  had  learned 
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to  think  for  himself  and  see  questions  in  their  entirety  and  in  relation 
to  the  concerns  of  life,  was  at  great  disadvantage.  He  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  he  had  these  great  qualifications.  In  the  strug- 
gles of  existence  he  had  also  forgotten  these  technical  questions, 
while  the  fresh  graduate  from  the  high  school  carried  away  all  the 
honors.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
institute  a  mode  of  examination  in  which  experience  and  maturity 
of  mind  should  have  a  chance  to  express  themselves.  A  topical 
way  of  examination  was  introduced,  and  it  is  a  real  joy  to  see  the 
papers  that  come  to  us.  We  are  now  almost  sure  of  an  excellent 
man  or  woman  to  do  the  work. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  your  efforts  to  free  the  Indian  school  service 
from  the  evils  which  come  from  the  so-called  spoils  system  and 
patronage  will  be  successful,  and  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  away 
when  every  employee  in  Indian  schools  shall  be  under  civil  service 
regulations.  In  the  mean  while  I  thank  you  for  your  hearty  recep- 
tion of  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

Miss  Sybil  Carter  was  next  introduced. 


WORK   FOR   INDIAN   WOMEN. 

ADDRESS    OF    MISS   SYBIL   CARTER. 

A  few  years  ago  —  some  fifteen,  I  think  —  I  started  out  not  to  see 
what  I  could  do  for  the  Indians,  but  what  could  be  done  about 
solving  the  Mormon  problem.  I  soon  was  filled  with  interest  about 
^he  Indians.  I  began  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind  how  I  could  im- 
prove their  condition.  Though  they  seemed  lazy,  it  was  not  laziness, 
but  idleness,  that  was  the  trouble ;  and  there  was  a  big  difference 
between  the  two.  Go  on  to  almost  any  reservation,  and  you  will  find 
there  Indian  men  and  women,  not  only  not  lazy,  but  downright  old- 
fashioned  industrious.  I  began  to  ask  myself,  "  What  can  we  teach 
these  people  to  do  ? "  I  was,  glad  to  have  them  take  up  land,  but 
they  cannot  all  be  farmers.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  my  own,  but 
I  could  not  make  a  good  farmer. 

I  was  once  connected  with  an  educational  society.  Then  I  passed 
over  to  my  church  missionary  society,  and  I  made  my  first  long 
Indian  missionary  journey  with  Bishop  Hare  in  Dakota.  After  that 
journey  a  lady  said  to  me,  "  What  are  the  Indians  like,  anyway  ? " 
I  replied,  "  They  are  browner  than  I  am,  though  not  much ;  but 
otherwise  they  are  just  like  us."  "What  do  you  mean.?"  she  said. 
**  They  eat  the  same  as  we  do  when  they  get  anything  to  eat,  they 
dress  the  same  as  we  do  when  they  get  anything  to  wear,  they  like 
the  same  things,  and  they  need  the  same  things ;  and  the  great  thing 
they  need  is  work."  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Indian 
woman  and  me  ?  I  was  brought  up  on  a  Louisiana  plantation,  and 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  I  was  ever  to  be  cut  adrift.     But  the 
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Civil  War  came,  and  the  Northern  soldiers  burned  down  my  home, 
and  I  lost  my  father  and  home  on  the  same  night.  What  happened  ? 
Christian  women  gathered  round  me,  and  got  me  a  school  to  teach. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  first  money  I  received,  sixty  dollars  a  month, 
for  teaching  that  public  school  in  Chicago.  I  felt  as  rich  as  Vander- 
bilt.  Christian  women  held  on  to  me,  and  have  made  me  what  I  am 
by  holding  me  up.  I  have  had  all  the  work  I  could  do,  and  have 
always  been  able  to  pull  up  some  other  woman.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  earned  my  own  living,  and  am  proud  of  it.  So  I  felt  sorry  that 
the  Indian  women  had  no  work. 

What  did  I  do?  I  planned  to  teach  them  some  handiwork,  and 
pay  them  wages.  Work  is  power.  Work  ought  to  be  the  founda- 
tion stone.  I  began  with  the  mothers,  teaching  them  in  their  homes. 
I  had  no  schools,  and  I  did  not  teach  girls.  I  taught  them  lace- 
making.  I  have  women  over  seventy  making  beautiful  lace.  My 
special  work  is  to  clean  up  the  home,  and  form  an  industrial  commu- 
nity, so  that,  when  the  girls  come  back  from  the  Eastern  schools,  they 
will  have  something  to  do  and  find  pleasant  homes. 

I  have  said  that  all  Indians  cannot  be  farmers.  Neither  can  all 
Indian  women  be  lace-workers.  Other  industries  and  trades  should 
be  started  among  them.  Is  there  not  some  one  here  who  can  do 
this? 

I  pay  for  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  and  almost  universally 
the  women  use  the  money  wisely.  It  does  require  some  patience  to 
deal  with  these  Indian  women.  They  do  not  clean  up  in  a  moment 
or  settle  to  work  in  a  moment.  I  formed  my  first  class  at  W^hite 
Earth,  and  I  had  twelve  women  to  begin  with.  They  worked  for  six 
weeks  pretty  well.  I  sent  a  teacher  to  them  because  I  had  to  leave 
myself.  Only  four  came  to  the  class.  When  I  returned,  all  twelve 
came  back.  They  will  work  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  stay  away. 
But  I  do  not  let  them  alone,  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  go  after  the  women, 
and  I  talk  them  back  into  the  lace-room.  I  preach  to  them  that  a 
woman  who  does  not  work  neither  shall  she  eat.  That  is  my  motto. 
A  woman  will  work  three  months  perhaps ;  and  then  she  gets  tired, 
and  goes  off  to  the  woods.  I  go  after  her  again,  and  this  time  I  do 
scold  a  little  bit.  But  I  put  it  to  her  plainly  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
work,  that  I  have  spent  money  and  time  and  a  great  many  prayers 
that  they  may  learn  to  be  industrious,  and  to  be  clean  and  sweet  and 
pure ;  and  the  woman  with  tears  comes  back  again,  and  this  time  I 
get  her,  sure.  I  have  now  the  same  twelve  women  that  I  started 
with.  When  they  can  once  do  it  well,  they  like  the  work,  and  hug 
the  lace,  and  do  not  like  to  let  it  go  out  of  their  possession.  But  I 
say,  **  No  let  go,  no  money " ;  and  they  let  it  go.  They  need  the 
money. 

When  I  was  going  to  Washington  a  woman  came  to  me,  and 
said,  **  When  you  go  to  Washington,  you  ask  government  help  me  ? " 
"  The  government  help  you? "  I  said  :  "why  should  the  government 
help  you?  what  do  you  want?"  "Me  want  money.  Ask  govern- 
ment give  me  some  money."  "What  do  you  want  money  for?"  I 
asked.     "  Buy  things,    help    along."     "  Well,"   I    replied,  "  I    have 
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lived  fifty  years,  and  the  government  has  never  given  me  a  penny. 
Why  should  it  help  you  ?  "  "  Government  not  help  you  ?  Govern- 
ment not  give  you  money?"  she  cried  in  surprise.  She  thought, 
and  the  most  of  them  thought,  that  the  government  supported  us 
all,  only  that  we  were  greater  favorites  with  it  than  they  are.  No, 
they  are  not  lazy.  They  will  work  if  you  give  it  to  them;  but 
it  goes  a  great  way  with  them  if  you  can  let  them  see  that  you 
work,  too. 

Miss  Nancy  Cornelius,  an  Oneida  young  woman  from  Hartford, 
the  first  Indian  woman  in  the  country  trained  as  a  professional 
nurse,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Miss  Cornelius. —  I  am  happy  to  be  present  with  you  to-day, 
and  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed  even  if  I  make  many  mis- 
takes ;  for  it  is  no  easy  task  for  me  to  arrange  my  thoughts,  or  to 
express  my  ideas  and  hopes  for  our  future.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
endeavor  to  plead  earnestly  for  my  race. 

Although  the  light  is  so  dim  that  it  seems  impossible  that  our 
wishes  should  ever  be  fulfilled,  yet  I  will  not  despair ;  for  I  believe 
the  morning  has  dawned,  and  that  this  light  some  time  will  end  in 
perfect  day.  It  is  our  hope  that  more  of  our  race  will  awaken,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  that  are  now  offered,  and  which 
I  hope  will  continue  to  be  offered  them.  I  feel  that  Indians  should 
have  the  same  right  to  seek  employment  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  that  other  people  have.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  constantly  sent  back  to  the  reservation,  particularly  when 
it  is  so  much  to  their  disadvantage.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of 
solving  the  Indian  problem  in  the  shortest  way ;  namely,  by  allow- 
ing them  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship. 

There  are  but  few  on  our  reservations  who  want  to  remain  as 
Indians ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  fear  such  Indians  love  to  keep 
idle  too  well.  They  are  not  industrious,  I  am  sure.  Is  it  right 
that  these  few  should  keep  back  all  those  who  desire  to  push  on 
with  hard  labor?  Must  they  wait  for  those  who  are  not  willing 
to  work  and  learn  to  support  themselves,  like  other  people?  No, 
I  hope  not.  See  to  it  that  they  do  not.  Let  them  have  the  chance ; 
and  many  of  them  will  make  splendid  progress  if  they  are  among 
white  people,  and  will  probably  make  good  citizens. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who,  the  moment  they  return  to  the 
reservation  and  fail  of  employment  because  it  is  not  given  them  by 
the  government,  fall  back  where  they  were  before.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  for  them  to  do.  For  instance,  if  I  should  remain  at  home, 
I  should  only  lose  what  I  have  gained  while  in  school.  I  should 
not  be  able  to  improve,  because  I  have  not  education  enough  to 
face  the  Indian  battle.  Therefore,  I  prefer  to  remain  here  in  the 
East,  where  I  feel  that  I  can  work  and  learn  to  be  independent. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we,  the  Indian  nurses  trained  in  Connect- 
icut hospitals,  are  enjoying  our  work  very  much.  Thus  far  we  have 
had  all  the  work  we  can  do,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  show  the 
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ladies  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  that  their  labor  in 
our  behalf  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  cannot  express  our  gratitude 
to  them  as  we  would ;  but  we  nn^er  forget  that  they  were  the  first 
to  see  the  possibilities  in  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  give  to 
Susan  La  Flesche  her  splendid  opportunity  to  study  medicine,  and 
to  us  the  humbler  but  no  less  useful  one,  which  we  trust  we  fully 
appreciate.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  all  feel  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  work  for  which  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association 
has  fitted  us  will  enable  us  to  show  our  people  that  we  can  learn 
and  do  more  for  them  by  stepping  out  of  our  reservations.  And 
we  hope  to  encourage  others  to  undertake  to  do  even  better  than 
we  have  done. 

We  appreciate  beyond  expression  your  kindness  to  the  Indian  race. 
We  can  only  hope  that  by  our  future  work  we  may  prove  to  you  our 
deep  gratitude.  We  sincerely  wish  you  every  success  in  this  great 
work  you  have  undertaken.     I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention. 

Miss  Cornelius  repeated  a  verse  in  her  own  language,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  :  — 

*'  Some  day  our  ears  shall  hear  the  song 
Of  triumph  over  sin  and  wrong. 
So  wait,  my  friends,  though  years  move  slow, 
The  happy  time  will  come,  we  know." 

Question. —  Do  the  Indian  nurses  receive  the  same  pay,  and  are 
their  services  as  much  in  demand  as  white  nurses  ? 

Miss  Cornelius. —  They  have  just  the  same  pay,  eighteen  dollars 
a  week,  and  just  as  much  work.  We  are  engaged  everywhere,  the 
same  as  any  of  the  other  nurses.  There  are  two  Indian  nurses  in 
Hartford. 

Question. — Will  Miss  Carter  tell  us  whether  the  lace  made  by 
the  Indian  women  would  find  now  a  natural  market,  or  whether  it  is 
found  only  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Carter  ? 

Miss  Carter. —  Some  one  must  bring  the  lace  into  the  market,  for 
the  women  are  on  the  reservations.  I  have  a  committee  of  one  in 
Cambridge,  who  disposes  of  it  there.  There  is  a  committee  of  ladies 
in  New  York,  who  do  the  same  there ;  and  I  hope  this  winter  to  have 
it  sold  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Whipple  said  that  he  had  showed  ladies  specimens  of  the 
lace  with  the  price  attached  at  which  it  was  sold  by  Miss  Carter,  and 
they  said  it  was  cheaper  than  they  could  buy  the  same  kind  of  lace 
at  Arnold  &  Constable's  in  New  York. 

On  the  question  being  asked  how  many  trained  Indian  nurses 
there  are  at  present,  it  was  answered  that  six  have  been  graduated  at 
Hampton,  two  in  Philadelphia,  one  is  studying  at  New  Haven,  three 
at  Santee,  and  a  class  is  in  training  at  the  Catholic  school  of  St. 
Paul. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the 
Indian  Territory. 
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THE    INDIANS   OF   THE   INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

BY    HON.    H.    L.    DAWES. 

General  Whittlesey,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  Indian  appro- 
priation bill,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  ignorant  of  for  thirty 
years,  filled  me  with  great  anxiety  and  apprehension ;  and,  if  you  will 
allow  me  on  this  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  have,  I  would  like  to 
enter  my  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  the  beginning  of  the 
undermining  of  all  your  work,  which  he  finds  in  that  bill,  by  which 
the  Indian  who  has  had  his  land  set  off  to  him  in  severalty  may  be 
permitted  to  turn  himself  into  a  landlord,  and  sit  down  in  idleness 
and  dissipation  the  rest  of  his  life.  All  else  you  will  do  towards  the 
civilization  and  Christianization  of  the  Indian  will  fail  if  you  provide 
for  him  a  way  to  live  in  idleness. 

The  fundamental  corner-stone  of  the  Severalty  Act  is  that,  if  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  Unless  the  Indian  can  be  taught 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  you  cannot  civilize  or  Christianize  him. 
God  has  ordained  work  as  the  great  element  of  both  these  develop- 
ments. That  is  all  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  say  touching 
this  one  departure  from  the  very  idea  of  that  law, — a  departure  which 
has  been  resisted  up  to  this  time  for  ten  long  years,  and  has  now 
become,  as  General  Whittlesey  has  well  said,  an  entering  wedge 
which  will  receive  new  impetus  every  hour  that  legislation  shall  in- 
dulge in  the  false  idea  that  it  is  better  that  the  Indian  should  employ 
a  white  man  to  work  for  him  than  to  work  himself. 

Since  I  was  here  the  last  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  branch 
of  the  Indian  work  which  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
Conference,  because  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  excluded  by  law 
from  any  participation  in  your  work. 

It  pleased  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ask  me  last  fall 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  branch  of  this  work.  I  call  it  toyour  atten- 
tion, not  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  or  withdrawing  any  thoughts 
from  the  work  which  has  so  wisely  engaged  you  so  long  and  with 
such  eminent  success. 

But  the  Indian  work  does  not  pertain  to  the  tribe,  but  to  the  race. 
If  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial  for  those  that  are  now  within  the 
pale  of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  good  and 
equally  essential  to  those  Indians  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  who  are  by  the  law  of  the  land  excluded  at  this  moment  from 
a  share  in  your  work. 

The  Indian  Territory,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  tract  or  domain 
erected  into  a  separate  government  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States, 
21,000  square  miles  in  extent,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  or  Maryland,  and  more  so  than  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  It  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  was  origi- 
nally about  twice  that  size,  42,000  square  miles.  Oklahoma  within 
a  few  years  has  been  cut  off  from  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian 
Territory  is  a  beautiful  region,    as  fine  as  any  within,  the  United 
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States, —  excellent  prairie  land,  beautiful  forests,  fine,  cool  streams, 
hills  and  valleys,  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  coal  deposits  of  great 
extent,  all  that  constitutes,  in  resources  and  possibilities,  a  State  in 
this  Union  of  the  first  rank  and  power  and  influence. 

It  is  occupied  at  the  present  moment  by  about  50,000  Indians  of 
all  kinds,  and  nearly  300,000  white  people.  It  has,  by  covenant 
•with  the  United  States,  the  right  to  govern  itself  absolutely,  and  is 
thus  an  imperium  in  imperio.  Its  government  is  divided  into  ^\^ 
divisions,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  bearing  on  paper 
a  resemblance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Each  has 
Its  own  governor,  chief,  or  president ;  each  has  its  general  assembly, 
consisting  of  two  houses.  Each  has  its  Supreme  Court,  and  each  its 
circuit  courts,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  and  machinery  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  after  our  own.     Why  can  it  not  remain  so  ? 

The  reasons  why  it  cannot  remain  so  have  seemed  so  many  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  why  it  will  not 
remain  so  have  been  so  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  reasons  why  the  present  condition  must  soon  end 
have  seemed  so  certain  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  should  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  go  down 
there,  and  negotiate  with  those  five  governments,  so  that  they  can  of 
their  own  accord,  if  they  v/ill,  change  their  form  of  government,  and 
come  within  the  pale  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  assimilate  themselves  to  us,  and  become  a  part  of  this 
government  with  the  ultimate  view  and  purpose  of  taking  their  place 
as  one  of  the  States  in  this  Union.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mission which  has  been  at  work  there  during  the  last  year. 

It  may  be  proper  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  reasons 
that  have  made  all  these  conclusions, —  that  it  cannot  last,  that  it  will 
not  last,  that  this  change  one  way  or  the  other  is  imminent  and  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  there  is  danger,  unless  it  is  changed  by  the 
methods  suggested  by  this  commission,  that  it  will  be  a  violent,  if  not 
a  bloody,  change. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  United  States,  in  a  feeling  of  compunction  of 
conscience  caused  by  its  treatment  up  to  that  time  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  tribes,  made  a  very  liberal  arrangement  with  them,  thinking 
that,  if  they  had  been  wronged  up  to  that  time,  they  would  show  how 
iiberally  they  could  treat  them  for  ever  after.  So  they  offered  them, 
if  they  would  leave  the  home  from  which  they  were  being  violently 
<iriven  by  the  State,  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  they 
stipulated  with  them  that  they  might  have  42,000  square  miles  of  the 
finest  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  forever  for  their  own,  with 
the  one  reserve  that  they  should  receive  among  their  number  other 
friendly  tribes.  In  the  title-deed  it  was  covenanted  that  each  and 
every  individual  Indian  should  have  the  same  right  and  title  in  every 
part  of  the  Territory  w-ith  every  other  individual  Indian. 

After  moving  these  Cherokees  into  this  land,  the  Creeks,  Choc- 
taws,  Chickasaws,  and  ultimately  the  Seminoles  were  received  among 
them.     Since  that  time  the  Indians  have  conveyed  to  the  United 
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States  and  the  United  States  has  erected  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
on  the  western  part,  leaving  the  half  I  have  mentioned. 

The  United  States  on  its  part  covenanted  with  them  that  they 
would  keep  forever  off  from  this  land  all  white  men.  And  the 
Indians  covenanted  that  they  would  keep  this  land  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  every  Indian  in  common.  The  purpose  of  the  whole 
arrangement  was  to  establish  here  a  tract  of  land  for  the  Indians  so 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  civilization  that  never  in  all  future  time  would 
it  be  disturbed  by  any  element  of  civilization.  They  could  go  there 
from  Georgia,  and  work  out  for  themselves  in  peace,  undisturbed  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  man,  the  problem  of  their  own  civili- 
zation. It  was  provided  also  that  they  should  have  a  perpetual  out- 
let to  the  west  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  should 
extend.  Only  sixty  years  ago  this  was  the  idea  that  controlled  the 
arrangement  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ! 

Hardly  half  that  time  had  passed  over  this  arrangement  when  it 
became  evident  that  to  keep  it  was  an  utter  impossibility.  Since 
that  day  and  since  these  people  took  their  home  in  the  wilderness, 
the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  north,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the 
east,  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  south,  and  Colorado  and  Texas  on 
the  west  have  surrounded  this  home  of  the  Indians  with  a  teeming 
population,  overflowing  the  boundaries  on  all  sides,  as  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  overflow  their  banks  in  the  time  of  freshet.  The  Indians 
themselves  have  taken  hold  in  the  same  spirit.  They  have  invited 
railroads  to  run  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  through  the 
length  of  their  Territory,  bringing  in  upon  them  all  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation which  follows  railroads ;  and  at  every  station  has  sprung  up  a 
town. 

Then  this  idea  of  having  somebody  else  work  their  land  for  them 
crept  in  upon  them,  long  before  it  got  into  the  Omaha  Reservation 
on  the  last  appropriation  bill.  They  made  an  arrangement  that  any^ 
Indian  who  chose  could  surround  with  a  fence  any  portion  of  the 
unoccupied  land  he  pleased,  and  could  then  go  up  into  Kansas  or 
Missouri  and  hire  a  white  man  to  come  and  work  it  for  him,  if  he 
would  pay  a  dollar  a  month  into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  So  there 
came  to  be  invited  in  one  way  or  another,  and  by  the  building  up  of 
the  towns,  a  great  many  white  people.  There  came  by  absolute 
necessity  merchants  and  storekeepers  and  warehouse  men  and 
others  till  the  result  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  covenant  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  white  men  out  of  that  Territory,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  that  they  should  keep  this  land  exclusively  for  the  common 
enjoyment  of  every  Indian,  the  condition  of  things  which  we  find 
there  to-day.  A  few  of  them  have  appropriated  everything  that  is 
worth  anything  in  the  Territory.  Of  the  50,000  Indians,  about  one- 
half  are  mixed  blood.  In  the  Creek  nation  they  are  mixed  largely 
with  the  Negro,  and  in  the  other  nations  with  the  white.  The  mixed- 
bloods  are  educated.  They  are  keen,  able,  enterprising  business 
men,  and  politicians  withal  as  shrewd  as  the  shrewdest  in  the  States. 
The  full-bloods  are  making  no  progress  toward  civilization.  Indeed, 
the  whole  aspect  of  things  there  with  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  no 
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better  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  there. 
The  full-bloods  are  crowded  out.  The  mixed-bloods  have  taken 
possession  of  the  governments.  They  hold  the  power  as  absolutely 
over  the  full-bloods  as  the  white  man  in  the  Southern  country  before 
the  war  held  the  whole  power  over  the  poor  slave.  'The  full-blood 
in  the  Indian  Territory  to-day  is  as  helpless,  as  hopeless,  as  was  the 
poor  black  or  the  poor  white  man  in  the  South  before  the  war.  The 
mixed-bloods  have  all  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  have  appro- 
priated everything  for  their  own  benefit. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  Creek  nation  has  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  land.  They  have  sold  to  the  United  States  every 
foot  of  land  which  they  could  spare,  and  divided  nearly  all  the 
proceeds  per  capita  among  theipselves.  They  had  a  good  time  as 
long  as  the  money  lasted ;  and,  when  they  could  sell  no  more  to  the 
United  States,  they  passed  a  law  in  their  assembly  two  years  ago  that 
any  Creek  Indian  could  appropriate  to  himself  just  as  much  un- 
occupied land  as  he  could  find  and  fence  in  by  paying  a  nominal 
rent  to  the  treasury  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  this  with  authority  to 
sublet  it  to  whom  he  pleased  and  have  what  price  he  pleased. 

What  has  been  the  effect?  Out  of  3,000,000  acres,  within  two 
years  sixty-one  Indians  have  appropriated  1,000,000  acres,  and 
have  sublet  it  to  Texas  cattlemen  for  from  25  cents  to  $1.50  an 
acre ;  and  these  are  the  men  who  hold  the  power.  An  ex-chief  is 
one  of  those  named  in  the  leases.  Two  sons  of  another  are  of 
another  company.  Another  high  officer  has  his  hand  in  it ;  and  we 
were  told  that  the  members  of  the  council  which  passed  the  law  had 
parcelled  out  on  paper  their  share,  and  that  the  poor  colored 
m'embers  under  the  law  so  enacted  were  frozen  out,  and  did  not  get 
any.  So  they  told  the  story.  That  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  territory.  That  has  gone  on  rapidly  till  probably  there  is  not 
an  acre  of  valuable  grazing  land  that  has  not  a  barbed  wire  fence 
around  it  to-day,  though  they  covenanted  that  every  individual 
Indian  should  have  just  as  much  right  in  every  acre  as  any  other. 
And  the  poor  fellows,  the  full-bloods,  away  out  on  the  mountains,  get 
a  scanty  living,  with  no  prospect  of  bettering  themselves  or  of  know- 
ing what  is  the  matter. 

One  of  these  nations  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  us. 
Three  out  of  the  fi\^  were  men  who  held  land  in  this  manner,  and  the 
two  others  were  full-bloods  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 
We  had  a  pleasant  conference  with  them ;  and  these  three  men,  with 
the  profits  of  such  leases  in  their  pockets,  got  up,  and  said  they  did 
not  want  to  take  land  in  severalty.  They  did  not  want  the  poor 
Indians  to  take  it  in  severalty,  for  some  one  would  get  it  away  from 
them  !  Some  one  would  deprive  those  poor  fellows  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  their  160  acres!  They  lamented  this  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  deprive  them  of  this  method  of  holding  it,  by 
which  they  preser\^ed  it  from  the  spoiler ! 

At  first  we  thought  it  was  all  so.  We  did  not  then  know  about 
such  arrangements.  By  and  by  one  of  these  poor  fellows  got  up, 
and  talked  to  us.     He  said  he  loved  his  old  ways  as  much  as  any- 
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body,  and  he  disliked  to  depart  from  them.  He  had  listened  to  those 
other  people,  and  he  supposed  it  was  all  so,  though  there  was  one 
thing  he  could  not  understand,  and  he  would  like  to  have  explained, — 
why  neighbor  So-and-so,  pointing  his  finger  at  him,  had  a  ranch  of 
30,000  acres,  and  he  himself  had  only  2  little  acres  up  on  the  moun- 
tain.    He  did  not  understand  how  that  was. 

Now,  the  men  who  have  the  control  of  this  property  are  the  men 
who  hold  the  government,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  consent  to 
what  we  ask  them  to  do,  which  is  to  take  their  land  in  severalty, 
each  one  of  them  160  acres,  with  a  title-deed  such  as  the  Sev- 
eralty Law  provides.  That  law  is  so  fixed,  as  it  was  originally 
enacted  and  as  it  has  existed  until  this  new  appropriation  bill,  that 
the  allottee  could  not  part  with  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  could  not  part  with  it  without 
his  consent,  and  neither  without  the  act  of  Congress.  That  is  the 
title  under  the  Severalty  Act,  and  that  is  the  title  which  was  struck 
in  its  vital  part  by  the  last  appropriation  bill.  We  propose  to  them 
to  divide  this  land  in  severalty,  to  do  away  with  tribal  reservation, 
and  for  them  to  take  a  territorial  government  under  the  United  States. 
This  difficulty  we  found  not  only  with  one  Indian  tribe,  but  it  is  so 
substantially  with  the  other  tribes. 

As  fine  soft  bituminous  coal  as  is  found  in  the  whole  United  States 
is  found  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Reservations.  These  de- 
posits are  of  immense  value.  They  must  be  depended  on  for  well- 
nigh  the  entire  supply  for  the  South-west.  They  cannot  be  worked 
without  capital,  without  skilled  labor.  They  cannot  be  worked  by 
Indians.  They  must  be  worked  by  white  men  who  understand  the 
business.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  working  of  those  mines,  and  have  provided  that  any 
Indian  who  discovers  a  deposit  of  coal  may  be  entitled  to  a  mile 
every  way  from  that  point,  with  a  privilege  of  subletting  it.  Our 
enterprising  friends  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  were  induced  to 
come  down,  and  tell  them  where  to  discover  this  coal,  and  then  to 
take  a  lease,  until  now  there  are  leases  on  every  foot  of  land  which 
has  a  coal  deposit,  worth  infinite  millions  of  dollars  in  the  future. 
These  men  from  Pennsylvania  have  come  in,  and  invested  capital, 
and  paid  a  nominal  sum  to  the  treasury  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, and  are  doing  the  mining.  That  was  the  best  method  possi- 
ble. They  want  to  develop  these  mines ;  but  they  have  no  title, 
though  they  have  probably  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  developing 
them.  The  United  States  has  approved  of  some  of  these  leases.  I 
myself  drew  up  a  bill  approving  ten.  But  the  United  States  can- 
not deprive  any  Indian  of  as  much  right  as  any  other  Indian  has 
in  every  foot  of  the  coal  lands  as  well  as  the  other  lands.  Now,  how 
did  they  manage  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  boodle  is  said  to  work 
marvellously  in  their  legislation ;  and  their  judiciary,  we  were  told,  is 
often  affected  by  it.  You  cannot  get  a  measure  through  without 
proper  fructifying  influences.  It  is  utterly  hopeless.  I  would  not 
dare  to  tell  you  how  much  they  said  it  cost  to  get  those  leases 
through  the  legislature. 
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The  United  States  within  the  last  five  years  has  paid  to  these 
Five  Nations  $18,000,000  for  the  land  they  have  sold  and  other 
claims.  What  has  become  of  the  money?  Instead  of  providing 
that  it  should  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  civilization  and  edu- 
cation of  this  people,  it  has  provided  that  it  should  be  distrib- 
uted per  capita.  $6,000,000  has  been  distributed  among  18,000 
people  within  the  last  few  months,  and  they  have  been  demor- 
alized and  debauched  beyond  measure  by  the  money  which  the 
United  States  has  paid  to  them. 

The  coming  in  of  the  railroads  has  caused  the  building  of  towns. 
I  lived  for  two  months  in  a  town  with  2,500  white  people.  There 
were  fine  stores  and  other  buildings  necessary  to  a  town  of  that 
size,  but  the  people  do  not  own  a  foot  of  the  land  on  which  their 
buildings  stand.  They  have  not  a  single  particle  of  town  govern- 
ment or  a  police  officer  to  maintain  order  and  prevent  crime.  A 
town  farther  south  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  of  5,000  in- 
habitants, in  a  region  that  has  suddenly  developed  into  a  cotton- 
raising  country ;  and  all  the  title  they  have  is  that  one  man  had  run 
a  barbed  wire  fence  around  acres  enough,  and  told  them  they 
might  build  a  town  there  by  paying  him  and  his  associates  rent 
All  the  houses,  warehouses,  storehouses,  and  all  the  wealth  that  must 
necessarily  come  in  there,  is  without  law  or  protection  of  any  kind. 
There  is  no  court  open  to  them  into  which  they  can  go  for  redress 
of  grievances  against  the  Indian,  or  protection  of  person  against  him. 
Although  the  United  States  covenanted  with  these  people  that 
they  might  govern  themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  establish  a 
United  States  court  there,  when  they  found  such  a  condition  of 
things.  But  they  gave  it  a  limited  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  can 
consider  only  cases  between  white  people  and  between  whites  and 
the  Indians.  No  Indian  can  go  into  such  a  court  for  redress  in 
a  case  with  another  Indian,  no  matter  if  it  be  murder. 

There  are  300,000  white  people  in  this  condition.  They  have 
about  30,000  school  children,  and  not  a  public  school  in  the  Indian 
Territory  is  open  to  one  of  them.  They  are  growing  up  in  absolute 
and  abject  ignorance,  unless  their  parents  are  able  to  maintain  a 
private  school  out  of  their  own  pockets.  They  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  schools  of  none  of  those  five  civilized  tribes,  as  we  call 
them.  Every  year  brings  lines  of  those  children  into  the  age  of 
majority,  and  without  any  education  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  or 
the  business  of  life,  to  preserve  them  from  the  disastrous  deviations 
from  virtue,  or  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

Let  me  ask  you  how  long  can  such  a  condition  of  things  continue 
in  peace  ?  It  is  due  to  these  people  that  I  should  say,  with  what 
I  have  said  of  them,  that  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  they  have  pre- 
served order  as  well  as  they  have.  It  was  amazing  to  me,  as  I 
went  into  the  streets  of  those  larger  towns  after  dark,  to  see  how 
well  order  was  preserved  without  the  force  of  law.  But 'how  long 
will  that  remain  ?  How  safe  is  it  to  rely  upon  such  a  condition  of 
things }  Take  these  mining  towns  that  were  built  up  by  these 
Pennsylvania   men.     They   are   towns   of   pleasant   appearance,  at- 
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tractive  habitations,  and  good  order;  but  there  are  mining  towns 
within  three  miles  of  where  I  lived,  where  there  are  thousands  of 
Italians  employed  as  miners,  where  there  is  no  law  to  preserve  the 
peace.  While  we  were  there,  a  strike  occurred  in  that  mine ;  and 
3,ooD  miners  marched  out,  spreading  terror  through  that  country 
till  the  United  States,  without  authority  of  law,  came  into  that 
Territory  to  preserve  order  and  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  courts.  I  heard  stories  there  about  these 
courts.  One  man  told  me  that  in  his  own  case  he  could  have  had 
judgment  for  $300,  but  he  would  not  pay  money  for  a  judgment,  as 
the  right  was  on  his  side.  His  friends  told  him  that  he  had  better 
pay  it  than  lose  the  case.  "I  happened,"  said  he,  "to  be  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  the  idea  of  justice  prevailed  in  our  courts ;  and 
I  refused,  and  the  judge  gave  judgment  for  my  opponent."  This 
man  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  and  word  was  sent  to  him  that,  if  he 
would  pay  his  money,  the  judgment  would  be  reversed.  That  is  an 
illustration  of  cases  represented  to  us  to  be  not  infrequent. 

The  ablest  man  I  ever  saw  in  the  Indian  Territory,  a  well-educated 
man,  has  in  him  the  blood  of  a  distinguished  white  man  in  the 
States,  an  Indian  nobleman,  and  we  were  told  some  Negro  blood 
besides.  He  is  a  nabob.  I  had  known  him  in  Washington.  He 
showed  me  his  stud  of  blooded  horses,  and  took  me  in  a  carriage 
behind  two  Kentucky  thoroughbreds,  and  showed  me  every  point  of 
interest.  I  asked  him  about  the  colored  people ;  and  he  spoke  very 
well  of  them,  but  talked  of  the  corruption  of  which  I  have  spoken 
as  a  common  thing.  He  sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  ;*but  it  is 
for  his  interest  to  put  it  off  as  far  as  possible,  and  so  he  violently 
opposes  any  change. 

The  United  States  court  has  cost  more  than  almost  all  the  other 
United  States  courts  in  the  country.  One-seventh  of  all  the  cost  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  paid  for  the  cost  of  that  one  court, 
although  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  its  limited  jurisdiction 
are  not  a  seventieth  part  of  the  people  that  come  under  the  other 
courts. 

This  condition  of  things  is  as  certain  to  pass  away  as  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow  morning.  The  only  question  is.  How  shall  it  pass 
away  ?  The  President  of  the  United  States  created  this  commission 
to  go  down  and  advise  these  people  that  they  had  better  themselves 
make  the  change.  Unless  they  succeed,  one  of  two  things  is  certain 
to  come  in  the  near  future.  The  United  States  will  at  an  early 
period,  by  legislation,  take  it  out  of  their  hands  and  dispose  of  it  as 
they  see  fit,  or  it  will  break  up  in  some  violent  war  of  race  or  in 
blood.  The  work  is  attended  with  difficulties  beyond  comparison. 
I  had  no  conception  of  it  when  I  went  down  there,  any  more  than  I 
had  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  I  had  lived  under  the  belief 
that  they  were  almost  a  pattern  people  down  there.  I  had  been  told 
that  there  was  not  a  child  of  school  age  but  had  open  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  free  school,  that  there  was  not  a  pauper  there,  and  that 
every  one  of  them  had  his  share  in  the  common  rights.  I  have 
stood  in  Congress  against  attempts  to  encroach  upon  their   treaty 
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rights,  and  perhaps  I  was  sent  down  there  because  they  knew  how 
I  felt  in  reference  to  it.  But  I  have  seen  that  the  original  purpose 
of  the  government  has  failed  because  both  sides  have  departed  from 
the  original  covenant.  It  has  been  impossible  for  either  side  to  keep 
it.  They  could  no  more  stop  this  overflow  of  the  white  people  upon 
that  Territory  than  they  could  stop  the  flow  of  Niagara.  It  was  irre- 
sistible. Something  else  must  take  the  place  of  the  old  arrange- 
ment ;  and  this  fair  and  honest  offer  of  the  government  to  them  is 
that  they  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  them- 
selves make  the  change. 

You  are  not  going  to  escape  this  part  of  the  Indian  work.  The 
Indians  there  belong  to  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  It  is  one 
whole ;  and  they  must  become  a  self-supporting  portion  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  or  all  go  down  together.  The  legislation 
and  the  tendency  of  the  efforts  in  this  country  are  to  bring  them  all 
up  together  to  the  common  level  of  self-supporting  citizenship. 
When  this  is  done,  and  you  keep  the  cormorants  away  from  the 
Severalty  Act,  your  work  will  be  completed,  and  not  till  then. 

Adjourned  at  1.30  p.m. 


Wednesday  Night,  October  lo. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock.  Mrs.  Hall, 
of  Albany,  sang  "The  Morning  Land."  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of 
Hampton,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Dr.  Frissell. —  The  story  of  Hampton  has  been  so  often  told 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it  here,  especially  as  Mr.  Smiley 
gave  us  a  chance  to  tell  it  earlier  in  the  season,  when  Mohonk  and 
its  friends  gave  us  a  contribution  of  about  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
Minnewaska  about  five  hundred  more. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  work  is  going  on ;  and,  although 
the  year  has  been  one  of  struggle,  no  department  has  been  given  up, 
and  we  have  the  usual  number  of  students.  We  feel  a  new  strength 
and  a  new  inspiration  for  work  when  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hailman 
tells  us  what  he  wants  us  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  advanced 
work.  We  no  longer  take  Indians  in  their  blankets,  but  those 
who  have  had  a  chance  on  the  reservations ;  and  we  try  to  fit  them 
to  be  teachers,  giving  them  every  advantage,  so  that  they  shall  go 
out  well  trained.  We  advance  our  Indians  into  our  preparatory 
school  as  pupil  teachers,  and  give  them  directions  and  practice  in 
the  work  of  teaching,  that  they  may  know  how  to  instruct  their 
people  when  they  return  to  the  West.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are 
trying  to  make  our  industrial  work  more  educative.  All  the  students 
get  regular  manual  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  different 
sorts  of  material,  in  addition  to  our  work  in  trades.  We  are  also 
progressing  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  drawing.  We  have  had 
a  very  good  class  of  students  this  year,  better  than  ever  before, 
although  there  has  been  some  diflliculty  in  getting  the  government 
to  give  permission  to  some  of  the  students  that  we  wanted.  The 
ladies  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  have  sent  us  some  Apaches, 
a  very  interesting  experiment.  Six  of  those  who  have  been  under 
the  care  of  the  War  Department  were  sent  to  us.  Their  board  and 
clothing  are  paid  for  by  the  Massachusetts  Association.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  been  taking  Cherokees  from  North  CaroHna. 
They  are  an  earnest,  struggling  lot  down  there ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  bring  them  to  Hampton,  and  give  them  a  chance.  The  results 
of  our  work  have  been  good.  The  records  show  that  87  per  cent, 
of  those  who  have  gone  back  have  stood  the  test,  and  are  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  regular  work.  One  thing  that  Hampton  has  done 
is  to  keep  track  of  them  after  they  leave.  We  send  out  a  number  of 
our  teachers  or  officers  into  the  West,  not  only  to  gather  students, 
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but  to  look  after  the  old  ones  ;  and  we  try  to  help  the  wavering.  So 
that  there  are  87  per  cent,  engaged  in  some  regular  occupation, 
and  we  believe  that  that  compares  favorably  with  the  work  of 
schools  among  the  whites.  We  need  help  in  the  West.  Mr.  Turner, 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  others  who  have  gone  out,  report  that  our  students 
have  not  the  opportunity  that  they  ought  to  have.  We  need  more 
missionaries  in  the  West.  The  result  of  taking  away  the  help  given 
by  government  to  the  denominations  has  not  thus  far  advanced 
the  work  out  there  as  it  was  expected  to.  Some  of  our  boys  go 
back  to  agencies  where  there  are  no  missionaries,  and  have  little 
moral  help. 

Dr.  Frissell  said  that  he  had  several  Indian  students  with  him, 
and  asked  that  some  of  them  might  be  invited  to  speak.  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Kingsley,  a  Winnebago  who  graduated  at  Hampton  and 
is  now  in  its  printing-office,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  Eben.  Kingsley. —  I  have  always  wanted  to  have  a  chance 
to  speak  to  people  about  the  Indians ;  but,  when  I  do  get  the  chance, 
the  things  that  I  wanted  to  say  fade  away  from  my  memory. 

President  Gates. —  We  have  all  been  there,  my  friend.  • 

Mr.  Kingsley. —  I  will  tell  you  some  things  about  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  one  of  whom  was  my  mother.  They  number  about  1,200 
living  in  North-eastern  Nebraska,  along  the  Missouri.  The 
government  has  built  houses  for  most  of  them,  so  that  only  the 
non-progressive  live  in  tepees.  At  one  time  the  government  used 
to  give  them  rations,  but  that  has  been  discontinued ;  and  farming 
implements  and  machinery  have  been  given  them  instead.  This, 
I  think,  has  been  a  very  good  plan,  because  it  has  made  them 
more  independent,  and  more  willing  to  work  than  if  they  could  have 
had  rations  all  the  time.  The  tribes  that  have  made  the  most 
progress  in  civilization  are  those  that  have  had  to  provide  their 
own  food.  Since  1887  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  Omahas  have 
taken  up  their  land  in  severalty,  and  have  become  voters ;  but  many 
have  not  realized  the  value  or  meaning  of  the  vote.  A  good  many 
of  them  sell  their  votes.  The  politicians  of  the  county  come  over, 
and  buy  them  for  fifty  cents  and  upward.  As  an  instance,  I  was 
there  last  fall,  getting  scholars  for  Lincoln  Institute,  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  the  Indians ;  and  one  Indian  told  me  that  they 
never  used  to  sell  their  votes,  but  that  last  fall  they  did.  He  said : 
"We  found  that  the  supremacy  of  one  party  over  the  other  did 
not  affect  us  in  the  least ;  and,  as  we  needed  the  money,  we  sold  our 
votes."  That  shows  the  way  a  good  many  of  them  look  at  it.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  the  supremacy  of  one  party  over  the  other 
does  affect  everybody  under  the  government ;  and  I  told  them  about 
it,  and  that  good  white  people  never  sell  their  votes,  no  matter  how 
poor  they  are.  They  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn  and  grain,  but  very 
little  stock.  I  told  a  good  many  of  them  that,  if  they  would  raise 
less  dogs  and  more  hogs,  it  would  be  better  for  them ;  and  I  do  not 
remember  any  disagreeing  with  me. 
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Two  of  the  worst  things  on  the  reservation  I  would  like  to  tell 
about.  One  is  the  drinking  among  the  Indians.  This  habit  has 
grown  a  great  deal  since  they  became  citizens.  The  white  people 
say  they  are  citizens,  and  can  have  anything  they  want ;  and  so  they 
sell  to  the  Indians  all  the  whiskey  they  want.  Another  bad  thing 
that  is  allowed  on  the  reservation,  and  that  could  be  stopped,  is 
the  Indian  dancing.  This  dancing  is  one  of  the  worst  things  there. 
It  keeps  the  Indians  from  work ;  and,  as  it  is  their  custom  to  give 
presents  to  each  other  at  the  dances,  sometimes  an  Indian  will  give 
away  the  only  team  that  he  has  for  working  his  land. 

Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  corrected  is  the  marriage  custom 
among  the  Indians.  This  is  very  important,  because,  as  they  do 
now,  they  do  not  follow  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  agent  should 
have  power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State;  and,  if  broken,  he 
should  have  power  to  punish  those  who  break  them  severely. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  failure  of  our  returned  stu- 
dents. There  are  some  who  do  fail,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
failures  are  enough  to  discourage  our  friends  from  helping  Indians. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  our  friends  about  the  wisdom 
of  appointing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents.  We  have  an  army 
officer  as  our  agent,  and  I  speak  for  the  Winnebagoes  when  I  say 
we  like  him  very  well.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  officers  are  at 
other  places,  but  we  like  Captain  William  H.  Beck  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry.  The  Indians  there  say  he  is  the  best  agent  they  ever  had. 
They  said  they  had  been  drifting  like  logs  in  a  flood,  and  that  he  had 
rescued  them.  That  is  just  what  they  said.  I  would  also  say  thkt 
no  agent  has  ever  been  so  unpopular  among  the  white  neighbors  as 
Captain  Beck.  If  you  were  to  see  the  papers  published  in  the 
county,  you  would  see  how  unpopular  he  is. 

Question. —  How  about  leasing  their  land? 

Mr.  KiNOSLEV. —  The  Winnebagoes  have  been  leasing  their  land  to 
white  people.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rules  about  it  are,  but  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for  their  having  to  cultivate  part  of 
it.  Some  of  the  Indians  would  like  to  lease  all  of  their  land,  and 
"just  take  it  easy,"  as  they  say.  I  think  they  should  cultivate  part 
of  it.  They  may  get  money  if  they  lease  the  land,  but  they  will  not 
get  a  chance  to  learn  to  work.  They  need  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  farming,  because,  when  they  do  cultivate  their  land,  they  do 
not  work  it  as  the  farmers  round  here  do,  with  skill  and  by  scientific 
ways.  They  raise  one  crop  on  the  same  field  year  after  year,  and  I 
think  good  farmers  don't  do  that.  I  think  that  soon  exhausts  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  You  can  see  that  is  one  thing  that  our  re- 
turned students  can  do,  for  in  the  East  many  of  them  have  learned 
to  work  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England,  and 
they  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  farming ;  and  you  will  find  the 
finest  and  largest  farms  among  us  are  owned  and  worked  by  re- 
turned students. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  reminiscences.  Mr. 
A.  K.  Smiley  was  asked  to  speak  first. 
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ADDRESS   OF   MR.    A.    K.    SMILEY. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  Con- 
ferences at  Lake  Mohonk.  Fifteen  years  ago  about  this  time  of 
year  I  received  my  appointment  by  President  Hayes  on  the  United 
States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  the  following  winter  went 
to  Washington  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board.  Charges  of 
corruption  were  made  at  that  meeting  against  certain  officers  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board ;  and  a  committee 
of  the  board  was  appointed  to  investigate  them,  of  which  I  was  made 
chairman.  After  three  weeks  of  careful  investigation  the  charges  of 
corruption  were  proven  against  three  prominent  officers,  and  Secre- 
tary Schurz  promptly  dismissed  them.  Then  the  Secretary  called 
upon  the  board  to  investigate  the  whole  Indian  Bureau.  I  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Investigating  Committee ;  and  my  old  school- 
mate, Mr.  Stickney,  was  my  associate.  We  inspected  the  whole 
Indian  Bureau,  and  particularly  its  methods  of  doing  business,  and 
satisfied  ourselves  that  the  Secretary  and  his  subordinate  officers 
were  honestly  endeavoring  to  conduct  Indian  affairs  on  fairly  good 
business  principles.  This  is  how  I  came  at  once  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Indian  work. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners to  invite  the  secretaries  of  all  the  religious  denominations 
having  charge  of  Indian  work  to  meet  with  them  at  Washington,  and 
receive  reports  of  field  work,  and  discuss  the  Indian  problem  for  one 
day.  One  short  day  seemed  to  me  totally  insufficient  time  to  thor- 
oughly complete  the  discussion,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  have  the 
meeting  prolonged.  Eleven  years  ago  last  spring  General  Whittle- 
sey and  I  were  sent  to  Dakota  to  investigate  complaints  made 
against  railroad  corporations  of  defrauding  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
their  lands.  While  at  the  Santee  Agency,  we  met,  seemingly  by 
chance,  a  large  number  of  prominent  men  interested  in  Indian 
affairs ;  and  by  common  consent  we  sat  in  council  for  three  days,  and 
discussed  the  complicated  problem  connected  with  the  Sioux  Reser- 
vation. We  arrived  at  valuable  conclusions,  and  agreed  to  work 
unitedly  thereafter.  Of  the  twelve  persons  who  composed  that  coun- 
cil at  Santee,  eight  are  here  to-night ;  namely :  General  Whittlesey, 
Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Strieby,  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Addison  Foster,  Professor 
Painter,  Mr.  Mead,  and  myself.  The  four  others  were  Bishop  Hare, 
Dr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Fowler.  That  council  opened 
my  eyes,  and  I  determined  to  repeat  at  Mohonk  on  a  larger  scale 
the  conference  which  had  proved  so  helpful.  I  invited  them  all  to 
meet  at  Mohonk  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  promised  to  have  a  large 
gathering  to  discuss  leisurely  the  whole  Indian  question.  The  first 
Conference  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  and  every  year  since  a 
Conference  has  been  held. 

Another  Conference,  the  thirteenth,  will  be  called  next  autumn, 
and  doubtless  many  others,  till  the  Indian  question  is  satisfactorily 
settled. 
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Hon.  William  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was 
invited  to  speak. 


ADDRESS   OF   JUSTICE   STRONG. 

I  think  that  we  must  feel  thankful  to  God  for  the  establishment 
and  continued  existence  of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  In  view  of 
what  it  has  accomplished  and  is  accomplishing,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
agencies  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  has  the  confidence  of  multitudes  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  elevation  and  salva- 
tion of  this  race.  That  is  not  all.  Under  God,  I  think  we  all  feel 
thankful,  or  ought  to,  for  Mr.  Smiley's  organization  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  It  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  describe,  or  for  any 
of  us  to  conceive,  the  extent  of  good  the  Conference  has  done  during 
its  short  existence.  It  has  created  a  sentiment  throughout  the  com- 
munity that  I  think  could  have  been  created  in  no  other  way.  It 
has  united  Christian  men  and  women  of  all  religious  denominations 
in  a  common  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  It  has  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  Congress.  Its  efforts  have  resulted  in  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  manifestly  effective  in  lifting  them  up  to 
respectable  and  orderly  Christian  society. 

It  has  done  this  because  of  its  organization.  When  Christian 
men  and  women  act  together  as  an  organization,  the  power  is  far 
greater  than  could  have  been  exerted  by  individuals  acting  sep>- 
arately.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  bundle  of  fagots.  The  voice  of 
the  Mohonk  Conference  is  not  disregarded  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  has  not  effected  all  that  we  have  hoped. 
We  had  looked  for  greater  beneficial  legislation  than  we  have  yet 
received,  unless  we  except  the  allotment  bill,  which  I  regard  as  a 
step  far  in  the  right  direction  of  lifting  up  the  Indian  race.  We 
may  look  for  more  legislation  hereafter,  stimulated  by  the  sentiment 
that  is  created  by  this  organization, —  legislation  that  shall  tend  very 
much  to  the  more  rapid  elevation  of  the  race  in  the  direction  which 
they  are  now  tending. 

That  is  not  all.  The  publications,  the  annual  reports,  of  this  or- 
ganization go  abroad  all  over  the  country.  They  are  read  by  per- 
sons who  had  felt  no  particular  interest  heretofore  in  the  work 
of  the  Conference ;  and  they  call  forth  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  persons  who,  without  the  existence  of  these  reports,  would  never 
think  of  lifting  a  finger  to  elevate  the  Indian  above  the  low  plane  on 
which  he  has  been  living  for  generations. 

This  Conference  is  not  going  to  die.  It  will  survive  any  of  us 
who  are  now  on  this  stage  of  action.  It  will  live  until  the  last  Ind- 
ian shall  be  lifted  up  to  the  civilization  on  which  we  now  stand, 
and  until  they  shall  be  gathered  into  Christian  churches  in  as  large 
proportion  as  the  whites  are  gathered  now.  I  look  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  see  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  as  respecta- 
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ble,  as  orderly,  members  of  society,  and  as  intelligent  as  the  average 
of  our  own  people, —  and  perhaps  even  higher,  because  such  efforts 
are  being  made  for  their  elevation. 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  the  remarks  of  Miss  Carter.  She 
says  the  Indian  women  can  be  taught  to  work  and  induced  to  work. 
She  has  shown  some  of  their  work,  and  she  wishes  to  secure  more 
work  for  them  to  do.  The  Indian  should  work,  not  only  for  his  own 
subsistence  and  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  but  he  should  work 
for  accumulation  and  for  thrift.  I  have  noticed,  with  regard  to  the 
colored  race,  that  the  moment  you  can  get  a  colored  man  to  be 
thrifty  and  work,  to  lay  up  a  little  every  year,  put  his  savings  into  the 
bank  or  elsewhere,  and  keep  them  there,  you  can  save  him,  and 
make  a  respectable  citizen  out  of  him.  I  have  seen  it  among  my 
own  servants.  If  you  can  induce  one  to  accumulate,  no  matter  how 
slowly,  he  reaches  a  higher  level  than  he  stood  on  before,  where  he 
has  been  just  a  servant  and  nothing  more.  What  is  true  of  the 
Negro  is  true  of  the  Indian.  The  moment  you  can  lead  an  Indian  to 
work,  and  to  save  the  product  of  his  work,  that  moment  the  Indian 
is  saved.  Miss  Carter  is  working  in  the  right  direction.  If  the  Ind- 
ian women  can  be  taught  to  sew,  to  make  their  own  garments,  and 
to  do  other  things  which  are  appropriate  to  the  work  of  a  woman, 
you  save  them,  and  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane.  I  cordially  approve 
of  every  effort  to  make  an  Indian  work,  and  save  the  product  of  his 
labor. 

In  regard  to  the  last  legislation  which  gives  the  power  of  the 
alienation  of  land  by  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  certain  circumstances,  I  agree  with  General  Whittlesey  and 
Senator  Dawes  in  objecting  to  that  provision  of  the  last  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  very  dangerous  provision,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  re- 
pealed. At  the  same  time  I  think  the  power  to  lease  these  allotted 
lands  should  somewhere  be  given  in  some  cases.  All  these  allottees 
cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  farmers  :  some  ought  to  be  mechan- 
ics. There  ought  to  be  shoemakers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  among 
them. 

All  these  lands  ought  not  to  be  held  for  farming  alone.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  an  allottee  to  cultivate 
the  land.  What  is  a  woman,  for  instance,  to  do  ?  Is  she  to  farm  it, 
or  is  it  to  lie  idle  until  the  twenty-five  years  expire  ?  What  is  the 
young  man  to  do  who  desires  to  become  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  or 
a  clergyman,  or  who  desires  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  education  ?  He  cannot  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  farm 
his  land.  Is,  then,  the  land  to  lie  idle,  and  to  be  of  no  benefit  at  all 
to  the  allottees  ?  There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  land,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  allottee,  must  be  capable 
of  being  alienated  for  a  limited  period.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
tribunal  established  which  shall  judge  each  case  by  itself.  I  would 
not  leave  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  living  off  in  Washington. 
I  would  establish  a  tribunal,  or  I  would  authorize  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  to  decide  each  case  by  itself.  The  Secretary  in 
Washington  would  necessarily  decide  on  the  recommendation  of  per- 
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amine each  case  presented  to  him.  The  act  of  Congress  is  entirely 
objectionable  in  my  view,  and,  as  1  said,  very  dangerous.  I  would 
limit  the  time  of  alienating  the  land  to  five  years,  or  perhaps  not 
more  than  three.  But  there  should  be  the  power  and  privilege 
of  leasing  after  careful  examination  by  some  properly  constituted 
tribunal.     It  can  best  be  done  by  a  court. 

1  feel  a  profound  interest  in  the  work  which  this  Conference  is 
doing,  and  I  look  forward  for  greater  results  in  the  future  than  have 
been  attained  in  the  past.  We  know  that,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Conference,  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  are  now  self- 
supporting.  They  have  learned  to  work.  The  other  fourth  ought  to 
be  brought  up  to  a  similar  condition ;  and  I  trust  that,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  this  result  may  be  attained  within  a  few  years. 

Dr.  Strieby  was  asked  to  continue  the  reminiscences. 


ADDRESS   OF    REV.    M.    E.    STRIEBY,    D.D. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  peace  policy 
of  General  Grant.  This  was  an  effort  to  get  the  Indian  work  out 
of  politics.  The  nomination  of  Indian  agents  was  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent missionary  societies.  The  American  Missionary  Association 
accepted  the  appointment  of  six  agents,  and  afterward  eight.  Our 
senior  secretary,  George  Whipple,  was  then  in  the  management  of 
this  department.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of  noble  counte- 
nance and  most  sterling  judgment.  We  all  recognized  this.  When 
we  had  talked  a  subject  all  over  and  expressed  our  opinions,  the 
last  decision  of  George  Whipple  carried  every  one  of  us. 

The  Grant  policy  went  on  for  a  while  with  considerable  success. 
But  by  and  by  the  enthusiasm  waned,  and  the  influence  of  politi- 
cians once  more  came  to  the  front.  I  remember  a  Ihiited  States  sen- 
ator once,  who  wanted  his  brother  to  be  appointed  to  an  agency,  and 
our  library  was  to  be  enlarged  by  gifts  of  books,  etc.  His  brother 
was  not  appointed,  and  the  books  never  came  ! 

I  was  acquainted  with  Secretary  Schurz.  He  was  a  very  genial 
man.  I  remember  once,  when  the  secretaries  of  the  missionary  so- 
cieties were  gathered  round  him,  and  some  one  said,  **  Why  don't 
you  lay  down  precise  rules  for  these  agents,  so  that  they  will  know 
what  to  do?"  '* Well,"  said  he,  ** they  have  the  multiplication-table 
and  the  ten  commandments.  What  more  do  they  want  ?  "  There  it 
was  in  a  nutshell. 

On  one  occasion  the  Association  nominated  a  man  as  agent.  He 
was  thoroughly  competent,  and  Secretary  Schurz  believed  him  to  be 
so.  The  session  of  Congress  was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  went  to 
Washington,  and  had  a  conference  with  Secretary  Schurz.  Our  nom- 
ination was  sent  in,  and  it  was  so  late  we  thought  there  would  be  no 
dodging  it.  But  a  certain  member  of  Congress  wanted  some  one 
else;  and  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  too  '''te  to  avert  it,  our 
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man  was  rejected,  and  the  other  man  was  appointed.  It  was  time^ 
then,  for  the  Mohonk  Conference  to  be  established  to  influence  pub^ 
lie  sentiment. 

With  the  decay  of  the  Grant  peace  policy,  which  was  becoming 
inoperative,  there  was  nothing  to  do  unless  God  should  raise  up  an 
agency  that  would  do  what  this  grand  Conference  has  done, —  create 
a  public  sentiment  that  should  influence  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, and  through  it  the  national  government. 

It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  would  give  the  next 
address,  and  that  he  would  be  followed  by  Bishop  Whipple  whose 
presence  was  a  perpetual  benediction. 


ADDRESS   OF    REV.   LYMAN   ABBOTT.    D.D. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  same  communion,  nor  in  the  episcopal 
succession,  but  there  is  no  living  man  whose  episcopal  benediction 
I  would  rather  have  than  that  of  Bishop  Whipple. 

When  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  first  founded,  in  the 
year  1882,  the  Indians  of  this  country  were  almost  all  of  them  living 
on  reservations.  Attempts  were  being  made  for  their  education, 
sometimes  by  the  government,  sometimes  by  missionary  societies, 
sometimes  by  a  strangely  un-American  partnership  between  the  gov- 
ernment  and  the  missionary  societies.  And  all  these  attempts  were 
individual,  sporadic.  The  American  Indian,  on  American  soil,  was 
so  far  accounted  a  foreigner  that  in  the  Congregational  organization 
he  came  under  the  head  of  foreign  missions ;  and  the  churches  main- 
tained in  the  midst  of  Indians  were  a  part  of  our  foreign  missionary 
work. 

They  were  shut  up  in  reservations.  The  reservation  is  a  territory, 
larger  or  smaller,  surrounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  beyond  which  no 
civilizing  elements  are  permitted  to  go  without  the  consent  of  a 
despot,  who  may  be  a  good  one  or  may  be  a  bad  one,  but  who  is 
equally  a  despot, —  the  agent.  The  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the  post- 
office,  the  court,  the  bank,  the  newspaper,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
market,  the  common  interchange  and  play  of  life,  are  all  shut  out.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for 
1885.  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  a  description  of  the  reservation  sys- 
tem at  that  time,  which  I  find  embodied  in  that  report,  written  by  a 
gentleman  whom,  possibly,  the  President  of  this  Conference  may 
know  better  than  I  know  him ;  but  I  am  sure  he  does  not  honor  him 
more  than  I  honor  him, —  Merrill  E.  Gates. 

The  mightiest  of  all  teaching  forces  is  example.  Constant  association  with 
those  whom  they  wish  to  imitate  transforms  men  as  does  no  other  process.  From 
this  all-powerful  civilizing  force,  example,  we  carefully  exclude  the  Indians.  We 
herd  them  by  themselves  on  vast,  vacant  reservations. 

While  we  profess  to  desire  their  civilization,  we  adopt  in  the  Indian  reservation 
the  plan  which  of  all  possible  plans  seems  most  carefully  designed  to  preserve  the 
degrading  customs  and  the  low  moral  standards  of  heathen  barbarism.     Take  a 
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barbaric  tribe,  place  them  upon  a  vast  tract  of  land  from  which  you  carefully  ex- 
clude all  civilized  men,  separate  them  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  organized  civil 
society  and  the  example  of  reputable  white  settlers,  and,  having  thus  insulated 
them  in  empty  space,  doubly  insulate  them  from  Christian  civilization  by  surround- 
ing them  with  sticky  layers  of  the  vilest,  most  designingly  wcked  men  our  century 
knows,  the  whiskey-selling  whites  and  the  debased  half-breeds  who  infest  the 
fringes  of  our  reservations,  men  who  have  the  vices  of  the  barbarian  plus  the 
worst  vices  of  the  reckless  frontiersman  and  the  city  criminal,  and  then  endeavor 
to  incite  the  electrifying,  life-giving  currents  of  civUized  life  to  flow  through  this 
doubly  insulated  mass.  If  an  Indian  now  and  then  gets  glimpses  of  something 
better  and  seeks  to  leave  this  seething  mass  of  in-and-in  breeding  degradation,  to 
live  in  a  civilized  community,  give  him  no  protection  by  law  and  no  hope  of  citizen- 
ship. If  he  has  won  his  w^ay,  as  many  have  done,  through  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning  with  honor,  tell  him  that  he  may  see  many  of  our  largest  cities  ruled 
by  rings  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners  by  birth,  ignorant,  worthless,  yet 
naturalized  citizens,  but  that  he  must  not  hope  to  vote  or  to  hold  office. 

If  he  says, "  I  will  be  content  to  accumulate  property,  then,"  tell  him,  "  You  may 
do  so ;  but  anv  one  who  chooses  may  withhold  your  wages,  refuse  to  pav  you 
money  he  has  borrowed,  plunder  you  as  he  will,  and  our  law  gives  vou  no  redress.** 
Thus  we  drive  the  honest  and  ambitious  Indian,  as  we  do  the  cnminals,  back  to 
the  tribe  and  the  reservation ;  and  cutting  them  off  from  all  hopes  of  bettering 
themselves  while  we  feed  their  laziness  on  government  rations,  we  complain  that 
they  are  not  more  ambitious  and  industrious. 

Christian  missionaries  plunge  into  these  reservations,  struggle  with  the  mass  of 
evil  there,  and,  feeling  that  bright  children  can  be  best  educated  in  the  atmosphere 
of  civilization,  they  send  to  Eastern  institutions  these  Indian  children  plucked  like 
fire-stained  brands  from  the  reservations.  They  are  brought  to  our  industrial 
training  schools.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  comparison  of  their  photographs  when 
they  come  and  when  they  go  is  wonderful. 

The  years  of  contact  with  ideas  and  with  civilized  men  and  Christian  women  so 
transform  them  that  their  faces  shine  with  a  wholly  new  light,  for  they  have  indeed 
"  communed  with  God."  They  came  children :  they  return  young  men  and  young 
women ;  yet  they  look  younger  in  the  face  than  when  they  came  to  us.  The  pre- 
maturely aged  look  of  hopeless  heathenism  has  given  way  to  that  dew  of  eternal 
youth  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
thoughts  of  an  eternal  future. 

Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  our  tribal  and  reservation  policv  that  we 
send  back  these  young  men  and  women,  not  to  a  life  where  a  home  ana  a  family 
could  be  transformed  by  their  influence,  but  into  this  tribal  mass  sodden  in  the 
prejudices  of  centuries  of  heathenism,  where  they  gasp  in  vain  for  civilized  occu- 
pations and  example,  until  the  pressure  of  race  instincts  and  the  waves  of  ridicule 
too  often  close  over  their  better  hopes  and  habits  and  aspirations,  as  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  close  over  the  life-hungry  face  of  a  drowning  man. 

In  1882,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  a  great  propor- 
tion of  Christian,  humane,  patriotic,  noble  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  thought  that  we  must  leave  the  reservation  alone,  and 
"reform  it  from  within,"  —  that  is  a  favorite  phrase,  you  know. 
There  were  some  of  us  who  believed  that  the  reservation  was  evil, 
and  only  evil,  and  that  continually ;  and  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  absolutely  to  obliterate  it,  and  that  that  could  not  be  done  too 
speedily.  Those  who  held  this  opinion  were  warned  of  the  danger 
of  radical  and  hasty  measures,  but  we  thought  there  was  no  danger 
that  the  process  of  destruction  could  go  on  more  rapidly  than  would 
be  advantageous.  There  were  three  years  of  debate  before  a  final 
decision  was  reached  and  embodied  in  the  platform  of  1885.  The 
idea  embodied  in  the  platform  was  substantially  this, —  that  the 
reservation  is  an  evil,  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  that  the  land 
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should  be  divided,  that  the  Indian  should  be  encouraged  and  re- 
quired to  take  the  land,  and  that  whatever  land  was  in  excess  of 
that  which  was  needed  for  the  tribe  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
held  in  trust  for  the  Indians. 

Three  years  went  by ;  and  the  question  of  education  was  taken 
up,  and  there  was  a  warm  discussion. 

A  Voice.—  Hot  ? 

Dr.  ABnoTT. —  I  think  it  7vas  hot.  I  am  speaking  to  some  persons 
who  have  not  attended  these  Conferences  for  twelve  years.  I  feel 
venerable  when  I  think  that  I  am  twelve  years  old !  Those  who 
were  never  here  before  must  understand  that,  though  we  had  a  hot 
discussion,  it  could  not  have  been  a  bitter  discussion  with  Mr. 
Smiley  looking  on ;  and  it  never  was.  And  you  cannot  know,  as 
those  of  us  that  were  here  know,  how  that  wonderful  genius  of  good 
humor.  General  Fisk,  poured  on  the  oil  of  sweetness  and  lo\  e  when- 
ever the  joints  began  to  creak  a  little. 

So  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  not  suddenly,  but  by  a  gradual 
process  and  slow  debate,  reached  the  radical  and  fundamental  posi- 
tion that  the  Indian  is  a  man,  and  .  that  he  is  to  be  treated  as 
other  men.  In  that  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  Indian  problem. 
Still  there  are  men  that  say,  **  Do  you  think  the  Indian  can  take  care 
of  himself? "  "  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  if  anything  is  settled  by  a  *  cen- 
tury of  dishonor,'  it  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot 
take  care  of  him.*'  It  is  safer  to  leave  him  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  and  take  the  bitterness  of  his  life  with  its  sweet,  with  the 
be'ief  that  there  is  the  mercy  of  God  reaching  out  to  all,  a  mercy 
which  endureth  forever,  and  has  opportunities  that  we  know  not  of, 
than  it  is  for  us  to  intrust  him  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  men  who  are 
—  ril  tell  you  a  story.  I  once  visited  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  asked  one  of  the  coal  barons  what  sort  of  men  were  digging 
their  coal.  He  said:  *'The  Irish  are  gone,  and  the  Welsh  are  gone. 
Our  miners  now  are  Hungarians."  *'  What  sort  of  people  are  they  ? " 
I  asked.  **  Something  like  the  parsons,"  he  said,  **some  good,  and 
some  bad."  Those  are  the  people  we  have  to  intrust  the  Indians 
to,  when  we  intrust  them  to  agents, —  some  good,  some  bad,  but, 
whether  good  or  bad,  not  to  be  intrusted  with  absolute  authority 
over  their  fellow-men.  Our  government  is  adapted  to  the  protection 
of  the  individual  and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  It  is  not  adapted 
to  the  exercise  of  paternal  functions.  Whenever  it  attempts  to  exer- 
cise them,  it  fails. 

What  lies  before  us  in  the  future  ?  Three  things,  it  seems  to  me. 
W^hat  are  we  to  work  for  ?  First  of  all,  justice.  There  ought  to  be 
such  a  feeling  of  wrath  and  fiery  indignation  against  the  system  that 
puts  the  wards  of  this  nation  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  had 
neither  experience  nor  training,  and  who  have  not  the  moral  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  and  puts  them  there  to  pay  for  political  service 
rendered  in  the  past  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  future,  —  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  fiery  indignation  against  that  flagrant  injustice,  whether 
under  Republican  or  Democratic  administration,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  such  a  system  to  live. 
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The  second  objective  point  is  liberty.  Who  is  it  that  said,  "  The 
cure  for  the  evils  of  liberty  is  more  liberty  "  ?  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  recognize  the  right  of  the  Indian  to  the  same 
liberty  that  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  when  the  Indian  who  has 
land  shall  have  the  right  to  alienate  that  land.  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  my  friend,  Mr.  Painter,  will  go  to  New  York,  and  visit  some  of  the 
clubs  in  that  city,  he  will  find  some  white  men  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  smoking  cigarettes  instead  of  pipes,  and  having  an 
easy  time  because  they  have  leased  their  land  and  are  letting  some 
one  else  do  their  work  for  them.  The  time  for  untrammelled  liberty 
may  not  have  come  yet;  but  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  we  are  to  speed, 
not  retard,  the  day. 

The  third  objection  is  education.  I  do  not  say  education  and 
religion,  because  I  do  not  recognize  any  education  that  is  not  re- 
ligious, nor  any  religion  that  is  not  educative.  The  ideal  system  of 
education  has  been  so  admirably  outlined  to-day  by  Dr.  Hailman 
that  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  that 
outline, —  an  education  in  which  Church  and  State  will  co-operate, 
but  not  be  in  partnership  ;  an  education  in  which/  conscience,  rever- 
ence, love,  and  faith  will  have  their  development,  as  well  as  hands, 
and  feet,  and  brain. 


ADDRESS  OF  BISHOP  WHIPPLE. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  frame  any  words  for  my  thoughts  as  I  read 
in  your  faces  your  love  for  these  red  children  of  our  Father.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  joy  that  comes  to  the  Saviour's  heart 
when  he  sees  how  we  Christian  folk  are  learning  to  love  each  other 
in  loving  all  that  he  loves.  And  may  I  not  say  when  he  sees  these 
wanderers  coming  home  that  the  travail  of  his  soul  is  satisfied  ? 

It  is  thirty-five  years  since  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Indians  of 
Minnesota.  They  belonged  to  the  two  great  families  that  repre- 
sented all  of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Cherokees  with  the  exception 
of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  the  Algonquins,  and  the  Dakotas. 
I  read  the  other  day  that  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  read 
Eliot's  Bible.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  can  be  read  by  the  Ojibways 
of  Minnesota,  and  perhaps  it  may  interest  you  if  I  read  to  you  the 
meanings  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
great  family  of  Indians  called  by  the  French  Algonquins  :  — 

1.  Ojibway ;  plural,  OjUnveg ;  the  Chippewas.  The  name  means  •*  to-roast- 
till-puckered-up."  Probably  so  called  from  an  incident  in  their  history.  See 
Warren's  History. 

2.  Ottawa ;  plural,  Ottawag ;  the  Ottawas.  Meaning  *•  the  traders,"  from 
their  selling  or  passing  to  the  interior  tribes  the  wares  they  received  from  the 
French  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

y  Biva-da-wa-dum-ig ;  the  Pottawatomies.  Meaniifg  "  those-who-keep-the 
fire,"  who  lived  in  Illinois. 

4.  Miami;  plural,  Miamig ;  the  Miamis.  Meaning  "  those-who  live-on-thc- 
Peninsula,"  who  lived  in  Ohio. 

5.  Sagig ;  the  Sacs.     Meaning  '*  those-who-live-at-the-entry." 
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6.  Od-ish-qua-gum-ig.  Meaning  "  those-who-live-at-the-end-of-the-water,"  the 
Mic-Macs  of  Nova  Scotia. 

7.  Wabun-aki ;  plural,  IVabun-ukig ;  "  men-of-the-Eastem-land,"  the  Abanakis 
of  Maine. 

8.  Wabun-akig  is  also  their  name  for  the  Delawares,  meaning  "  eastern-earth- 
dwellers." 

9.  Shawunog  ;  the  Shawnees.     Meaning  "  southern-people." 

10.  O-matiomin-ig ;  '*  wild-rice-people/'  the  Manominies  of  Wisconsin. 

11.  0-dug-am-ig;  meaning  "  those-who-live-on-the-opposite-side." 

12.  Ki-nis-tin-og ;  the  Crees,  of  the  British  possessions. 

13.  0-mush-ki-gog ;  the  Muskigoes,  "  Swamp-people." 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  and  a  little  later  our  Indian  affairs 
were  at  their  worst.  It  is  not  slander  to  say  that  our  Indian  system 
was  a  synonyme  for  robbery.  The  Indian  agent  received  his  office  sim- 
ply as  a  reward  for  being  a  henchman  of  some  politician.  The  Ind- 
ians had  sunk  to  a  depth  of  degradation  that  their  heathen  forefathers 
had  never  known.  When  I  listen  to  my  good  friend  General  Whittle- 
sey, and  to  the  good  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  as  represen- 
tative of  Indian  officials,  I  think  of  the  time  when  the  Indian  school- 
teacher was  appointed  fresh  from  keeping  a  drinking  saloon :  and, 
although  he  held  ofl^ce  for  tw6  years,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
there  was  not  a  solitary  Indian  child  that  learned  to  read.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  law  in  the  Indian  country.  I  knew  an  Indian 
woman,  of  pure  character,  murdered  in  cold  blood  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  witnesses ;  and  an  Indian  arrested  the  man,  and  took 
him  to  Fort  Ripley,  the  nearest  post.  He  was  put  in  the  guard- 
house for  four  months,  hut  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  his  discharge 
because  there  was  no  law  to  punish  an  Indian.  1  knew  a  white 
man,  when  he  passed  an  Indian  sleeping  under  a  tree,  to  swear  with 
an  oath,  "  I  will  kill  that  redskin  "  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  two  others 
he  killed  the  Indian.  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith  —  I  can  hardly  speak  his 
name  without  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  fidelity 
to  the  Indians  —  gave  fifty  dollars  out  of  his  pocket,  and  I  fifty;  but 
we  could  not  secure  that  the  man  should  be  punished  for  that 
murder.  I  have  often  wondered,  as  I  looked  back  upon  those  years, 
when  I  used  to  say  that  I  was  walking  on  my  heart,  as  to  why  I  never 
gave  up.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  two  reasons.  When  it  was  so  dark 
that  I  could  not  see  a  step  ahead,  I  read  anew  the  old  story  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  found  that  there  was  never  a  solitary 
human  being  that  came  into  his  presence  where  he  was  not  per- 
fectly hopeful  for  humanity ;  for  in  his  love  there  was  no  limitation 
of  sects  or  caste  or  tribe.  And  then  1  remembered  that  when  that 
man  wrote  as  no  man  ever  did  write  about  the  things  of  God,  Saint 
Paul,  he  did  not  end  till  he  said  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same, 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  And  so  I  resolved  to  work  and 
wail. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  strange  apathy  on  the  part  of  Christian 
men.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hearts  of  Christian  people  were  dead 
when  they  thought  of  the  poor  red  man,  whose  rights  were  unques- 
tioned. The  law  of  nations  recognized  that  he  had  possessory 
nghts  to  the  soil,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  affirmed  it.     The  judi- 
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ciary,  the  executive,  and  the  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment recognized  his  rights  as  a  man.  When  Napoleon  sold  us  that 
vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  reserved  the  rights  of  the 
Indian.  And  yet  I  remember,  the  first  time  that  I  was  asked  to 
deliver  a  missionary  address  after  my  visit  to  the  Indian  country,  a 
very  wise  man  said  to  me  :  '*  You  are  a  young  bishop,  and  you  have 
a  very  great  work  to  do ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  say 
anything  about  the  Indians.  They  are  a  perishing  race.  They  will 
pass  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  you  can  do  nothing  for 
them."  When  I  came  to  speak,  I  repeated  the  advice  which  1  had 
received  to  the  congregation.  I  said  that  advice  reminds  me  of  a 
story.  A  slave  had  an  infidel  master  who  said  to  him  one  day  :  "  Jim, 
you  are  the  queerest  fellow  I  know  on  earth.  You  are  always  talk- 
ing about  faith.  It  is  faith  in  the  morning,  and  faith  at  noon,  and 
faith  at  night.  I  suppose,  if  you  thought  the  Lord  were  to  tell  you 
to  jump  over  that  stone  wall,  you  would  go  and  do  it."  *'  Yes, 
massa,"  he  replied,  "if  the  Lord  should  tell  Jim  to  jump  through 
the  stone  wall,  it  is  Jim's  business  to  jump  ;  and  it  is  the  Lord's 
business  to  get  him  through."  So  I  determined  to  go  on  with  my 
work. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  that  early  life. 
There  is  hardly  a  trail  in  all  that  northern  forest  in  which  I  have 
not  travelled  in  summer  and  winter.  I  remember  once  that  I  heard 
that  some  Indians  were  starving ;  and  I  waded  for  more  than  forty 
miles  with  the  snow  nearly  to  my  waist,  and  1  was  able  to  save  those 
poor  Indians.  I  can  say  that  the  lines  on  my  cheek  have  some  of 
them  been  honestly  earned,  but  a  power  above  my  weak  will  com- 
pelled me  to  go  and  preach  to  those  Indians  the  love  of  their  P'ather. 

I  think  I  mentioned  last  year  that  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Strieby, 
had  a  missionary  at  Red  Lake.  I  will  mention  an  incident  con- 
nected with  that  which  brought  us  together.  On  one  of  my  annual 
visits  to  the  Indian  country  an  Indian  chief  walked  150  miles  to 
meet  me.  He  said :  **  White  man  say  they  have  bought  my  land.  I 
have  not  sold  land.  I  have  not  signed  treaty.  I  hear  you  are  ser- 
vant of  Great  Spirit,  and  you  pity  Indian.  Will  you  help  me  ? "  I 
traced  out  the  story,  and  I  found  he  had  told  the  truth  ;  and  I  asked 
him  to  go  to  Washington,  and  I  promised  I  would  help  him.  I  went 
to  Washington  full  of  enthusiTisni  then,  and  I  worked  for  weeks ;  and 
the  authorities  at  Washington  very  coolly  told  me,  "We  have  made 
that  treaty,  and  we  shall  enforce  it."  I  am  afraid  I  became  angry, 
but  it  was  the  kind  of  righteous  anger  of  which  Saint  Paul  spoke.  I 
went  into  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  I  said :  "  Sir,  I  came  here  to  tell 
you  a  story  which,  if  heeded,  would  save  that  northern  frontier  from 
an  Indian  massacre.  We  have  had  one  on  the  western  border.  But 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  had  whistled  against  the  North  wind, 
I  should  have  done  as  much  good.  I  am  going  home,  and  you  will 
hear  from  me  through  the  public  press."  The  officer  said  to  me, 
"  You  have  said  a  great  many  hard  things  against  this  Bureau."  I 
replied  :  "  Yes,  and  I  have  always  said  them  over  my  own  signature ; 
and  I  never  made  a  statement  that  I  have  not  the  proof  which  I  can 
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little  deformed  Indian  girl,  a  full-blood.  When  I  came  to  her  log 
house,  she  came  rushing  out  to  me  with  a  little  specimen  of  lace- 
work  in  her  hand,  and  cried,  "  I  made  it,  I  made  it ! ''  and  held  it 
against  her  heart.  Then  she  showed  me  in  delight  a  little  piece  of 
money  which  she  had  earned  by  making  lace,  and  I  saw  the  feeling 
of  independence  that  was  coming  to  the  dear  child.  There  is  no 
rivalry  in  such  work,  save  only  the  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  do  the 
Master's  work  best. 

Had  I  time,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  about  a  body  of 
Indians,  one  of  them  the  truest  hero  that  I  ever  knew, —  a  man  that, 
during  all  the  horrors  of  that  Sioux  outbreak,  stood  like  a  wall  of 
fire  to  protect  helpless  womanhood.  When  Little  Crow  came  back 
from  that  outbreak,  he  would  tell  me  what  they  had  done,  and  all 
that  they  proposed  to  do ;  and  once  he  said  :  "  We  are  gomg  to  join 
with  the  Canadians,  and  they  will  help  us ;  and  we  will  drive  out  all 
those  Yankees,  and  get  back  our  own  land.'*  And  then  this  brave 
man  said  :  "  Why  don't  you  tell  them  the  truth  ?  Why  don't  you  tell 
them  that  those  Indians  in  Canada  are  ruled  by  a  squaw,  and  that 
she  would  not  touch  with  her  little  finger  one  of  their  bloody  hands !  " 
Then  they  shouted,  "  Shoot  him,  shoot  him !  "  And  he  opened  his 
coat,  and  said,  **  You  may  shoot  me,  but  you  cannot  keep  me  from 
telling  you  the  truth." 

Now,  this  great  government  took  care  of  the  hostile  Indians;  and 
they  are  drawing  rations  to-day.  But  these  other  Indians  have  been 
left  penniless.  Out  of  my  meagre  salary  I  bought  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres  apiece  for  a  few  of  them.  By  a  strange  providence  their  crops 
have  failed,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  will  go  through  the  win- 
ter. I  trust  the  hearts  of  Christian  people  will  be  touched  by  them, 
and  that  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  men  that  deserve  protection 
shall  be  protected  by  the  United  States  government. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  wish  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
problem  of  the  future.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my  heart  throbbed 
and  my  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  as  I  heard  that  good  Superin- 
tendent tell  of  his  plans  for  Indian  schools.  I  agree  with  all  that 
has  been  said  that  the  government  ought  as  early  as  possible  to  have 
the  entire  care  of  the  education  of  the  Indians ;  and  I  want  to  say  to 
this  Conference, y<'i-//>7^ /^///^, —  make  haste  slowly.  The  time  has  not 
come  that  you  can  dispense  with  such  work  as  has  been  done  by 
my  good  friend.  Captain  Pratt,  or  by  the  Hampton  School ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  and  that  is  that 
there  should  be  no  contract  schools  on  the  Indian  reservations. 
Whenever  you  give  a  contract  to  the  members  of  any  religrous  body 
for  a  contract  school  on  the  reservation,  you  have  so  far  united 
Church  and  State,  and  are  teaching  these  Indians  that  these  are  the 
only  men  who  have  influence  with  the  United  States  government. 

Now,  another  thing.  When  the  government  school  at  the  agency 
has  received  all  the  Indian  children  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
care  for,  there  is  a  large  number  of  Indians  unprovided  for ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  Severalty  Act  is  to  scatter  them  more  widely.  And, 
therefore,   I  insist  that  one  of  the  first  things  for  the  government 
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to  do  is  to  incorporate  a  district  school  system  for  the  Indians  that 
are  remote  from  an  agency.  I  tried  to  have  the  government  estab- 
lish some  such  schools,  but  they  had  no  money  for  the  purpose ;  but 
we  have  three  most  successful  schools  of  that  character,  which  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the  government. 
We  give  the  Indian  children  a  lunch  at  noon  of  bread  and  butter ; 
and  these  little  Indians,  poorly  clad,  come  in  all  weathers  three  and 
four  miles  rather  than  miss  the  school.  , 

Another  thing.  I  agree  with  all  my  good  brother  Dr.  Abbott  has 
said  of  the  need  of  looking  forward  to  making  the  Indians  citizens. 
But  we  have  had  some  experience  in  voting  in  Minnesota.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  think  that  the 
making  of  the  Indians  voters  will  settle  the  Indian  problem  ? "  I 
smiled,  but  said,  "  We  have  tried  it  in  Minnesota."  *'  Why,*'  he  said, 
"  I  did  not  know  it  had  ever  been  tried."  In  Territorial  times  any 
Indian  who  wore  civilized  dress  was  entitled  to  vote.  We  had  a 
close  election,  and  one  morning  we  found  the  whole  tribe  had  been 
run  through  one  pair  of  hickory  shirts  and  pantaloons  and  voted  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.     So  you  see  how  that  can  be  worked. 

Another  thing.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  perma- 
nency in  the  office  of  the  Indian  agent,  if  the  man  is  fitted  for  the 
trust.  As  a  rule,  the  man  that  has  never  looked  in  the  face  of  an 
Indian,  when  he  goes  to  the  frontier,  can  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do 
and  how  to  solve  the  Indian  problem.  After  he  has  been  there  a 
little  time,  he  begins  to  learn  a  little  something ;  but,  unfortunately, 
under  our  political  system,  the  very  moment  the  man  has  proved 
himself  fitted  for  the  trust,  he  is  removed,  and  even  the  Mohonk 
Conference  has  not  been  able  to  keep  him  in  the  place.  I  remem- 
ber when  nearly  1,500  citizens  of  the  neighboring  city,  under  the 
lead  of  a  man  whom  I  love  and  revere, —  Herbert  Welsh, —  asked 
that  an  agent  should  be  retained  who  was  doing  a  grand  work,  piti- 
fully failed.  That  political  power  is  still  stronger  than  our  influence. 
But,  thank  God,  the  day  is  coming  when  this  problem,  like  all  other 
problems,  will  be  solved  by  the  law  of  love,  the  law  of  that  Master 
who  said,  **  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  single  Indian  men  and  women  whose 
lives  would  repay  me  for  all  the  work  that  I  have  ever  done  for 
them.  At  my  last  visitation  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  our  mis- 
sion to  go  over  the  names  of  the  women,  and  tell  me  about  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  purity  of  those  Indian  women.  And  he  said, 
"  I  thank  God  I  can  tell  you,  bishop,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  women  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  who  are  living  purer  and 
holier  lives  than  these  Indian  women."  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  we  shall  come  to  a  good  many  hard  places. 
There  will  always  be  hard  problems  to  solve,  but  I  have  never  had 
ray  heart  so  sore  as  when  I  listened  to  the  story  of  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Dawes.  It  is  enough  to  make  an  American  hang  his  head  in 
shame.  But  all  these  things  must  be  settled  by  the  law  of  Christ. 
We  must  not  fear  as  to  the  final  result.  When  God  is  with  us,  we 
may  never  be  afraid. 
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As  for  myself,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  home  is  near,  but  one  of 
the  hopes  that  beckon  me  on  is  that  among  those  waiting  over  yon- 
der there  are  many  that  you  Christian  helpers  have  permitted  us  to 
lift  out  of  darkness  and  despair  into  the  light  and  the  liberty  of  chil- 
dren of  God ;  and,  when  I  lie  in  my  narrow  bed,  I  would  rather  have 
one  of  those  poor  red  men  drop  a  tear  on  my  grave,  and  say,  *'  He 
who  sleeps  here  would  have  helped  me  if  he  could,*'  than  to  have  the 
proudest  monument  ever  built  for  any  man  who  died  of  the  world's 
surfeit. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  title,  and  referred  to  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  for  printing :  — 


THE   EFFECT   OF    EDUCATION    ON   THE    INDIAN. 

BV  FREDERICK  TREON,  M.D.,  CRACO  CREEK,  SO.  DAK. 

The  education  of  the  Indians  of  our  country  has  received  within 
the  past  few  years  much  attention.  There  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  each  year,  until  they 
have  grown  from  $20,000  in  1877  ^^  $2,243,497  in  1894,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  alone.  These  enormous  amounts  have  met  with 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  who  have  steadfastly 
maintained  that  it  was  a  waste  of  public  money  to  attempt  to  edu- 
cate the  Indian.  But  there  has  certainly  been  a  rapid  growth  during 
the  past  three  years  in  favor  of  educating,  not  a  few,  but  all  of  the 
Indian  youths  ;  and,  to  do  this,  large  appropriations  are  required. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  this  subject  with 
fairness ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  say  also  that,  if  I  err,  it  will  probably 
be  on  the  side  of  education.  In  other  words,  I  am  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  education  that  I  may  be  influenced  by  my  opinions  to  treat 
with  liberality  some  things  that  may  appear  detrimental  to  health. 

If  education,  as  claimed  by  some,  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering 
among  the  Indians,  and  tends  to  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the 
race,  then  it  would  appear  best  to  leave  them  alone  in  their  wild,  un- 
tutored condition.  But  is  this  true  ?  To  Christianize  is  to  enlighten  ; 
and  is  not  that  to  educate  ?  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  education 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  present  status  of  the  Indian's  health, 
and  particularly  is  the  idea  erroneous  that  he  is  more  liable  to 
disease  when  confined  under  proper  conditions  to  school  work  than 
he  is  in  his  home.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  Indian  to  go  back  to 
his  primitive  habits  and  customs  or  if  he  could  be  advanced  far 
enough  in  civilization  to  overcome  his  present  harmful  methods  of  liv- 
ing, then  the  argument  might  have  a  basis.  Let  us  see  what  his  pres- 
ent habits  are ;  and,  first,  let  us  look  into  his  home,  and  note  his  sur- 
roundings, quoting  from  my  article  (read  before  the  Dakota  Medical 
Society,  June,  1889),  in  which  I  state  :  '*  In  their  houses  we  find  but 
little    or   no    ventilation  :    the   family  cook,   eat,  and   sleep  in  one 
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room.  In  this  room  are  crowded  a  half-dozen  or  more  men,  women, 
and  children.  Around  the  room  hangs  plenty  of  fresh  beef,  upon 
which  the  flies  may  light  and  deposit  their  quota  of  living  germs  to 
be  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  these  people.  You  will  also  find  in 
this  ill-ventilated,  overcrowded,  filthy  room  a  half-dozen  or  more 
dogs,  and  frequently  as  many  more  squealing  puppies  with  their 
•eyes  not  open.  Their  beds  are  positively  too  filthy  to  describe, 
usually  a  wooden  bedstead  with  too  scanty  bed-clothing,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  inmates  seldom  remove  their  clothing  upon 
going  to  bed,  and,  when  they  arise,  ablution  being  rarely,  if  ever  per- 
formed." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Graham,  in  a  very  able  article  (read  before  the  Dakota 
Medical  Society,  June,  1889)  entitled  "Scrofula  among  the  Sioux," 
says,  describing  their  homes  :  "  A  log  cabin,  with  dirt  floor,  which  is 
plastered  till  almost  air-tight.  Light  is  admitted  through  a  single 
window,  without  any  ventilation  whatever.  These  houses  are  kept 
in  winter  at  a  temperature  from  80  degrees  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  inside  are  practically  dry  at  all  times.  Exhalations  from  per- 
sons and  dogs,  with  sputa  from  consumption  and  pus  from  scrofulous 
sores,  are  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  walls  and  dirt  floors.  They  are 
rapidly  dried  by  the  high  temperature,  and  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  rooms.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  houses  are  the 
very  gravest  sources  of  danger.  Veritable  culture-soils  and  hot- 
beds, they  furnish  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis,  when  the  bacilli  lodge  in  the  soil  prepared  for  them  by 
exposure,  underfeeding,  and  mal-nutrition.  Not  only  is  death  lurk- 
ing in  the  air  of  these  places,  but,  as  the  raw  beef,  sliced,  is  hung 
there  to  dry  in  winter,  tubercle  bacilli,  or  spores,  may  lodge  on  the 
beef;  and,  as  this  is  often  eaten  raw,  another  most  formidable  source 
of  danger  to  others  and  of  self-infection  presents  itself.'^ 

Dr.  A.  B.  Holder  in  an  article,  "  Diseases  among  the  Indians,*' 
published  in  the  Medical  Record  for  August,  1892,  says:  "Forty 
houses  built  for  Indians  of  this  [the  Crow]  reservation  by  govern- 
ment contract  are  each  a  single  room,  16  X  18X8  feet,  with  double, 
dirt-filled  walls,  dirt  roof,  one  door,  and  one  window  of  a  single  fixed 
sash.  The  condition  within  in  winter  is  well  described  by  Dr.  N. 
McKay  Douglass,  of  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska  (1887):  *  Visits 
to  their  domicile  at  this  time  of  the  year  impress  me  deeply.  Mer- 
cury is  below  zero,  wind  blowing  a  gale,  snow  drifting  high,  when  I 
knocked  at  the  door  for  admission.  In  a  tight  little  government 
house  1  find  all  the  cats,  dogs,  babies,  and  other  members  of  several 
families  congregated  and  unengaged,  save  in  smoking,  talking,  and 
sleeping.  Dogs  fare  equally  with  the  human  occupants.  The 
windows  are  closed,  and  these  people  and  animals  are  breathing  in 
an  atmosphere  which  has  been  polluted  by  exhalations  from  dis- 
integrating lung  tissue  and  the  emanations  from  open  sores.  Find 
such  houses  often  occupied  by  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  and  heated 
by  two  stoves,  the  smoke  exit  being  a  tight  flue,  open  fireplaces, 
of  such  value  in  ventilation  of  small  houses,  being  unknown." ' 

The  Indian  is  no  longer  an  independent  being.     He  is,  in  fact. 
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most  dependent,  and  the  greatest  importance  for  the  government  is 
how  to  elevate  him  out  of  his  physical  and  moral  degradation,  and 
place  him  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his  white  brethren.  I  main> 
tain  that  the  day  is  near  when  an  indulgent  people  will  demand  that 
Congress  stop  these  enormous  appropriations.  To  foster  idleness  is 
certainly  unwarranted  and  unjust  to  the  Indians.  It  is  encouraging 
them  to  continue  living  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  killing  them  off  by 
rapid  degrees.  They  cannot,  however,  be  forced  all  at  once  out  of 
this  deplorable  state. 

Having  described  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  shown  their 
home  surroundings,  with  liability  to  disease,  let  us  see  what  the  effect 
of  education  is  upon  them.  To  do  this,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  do  more  than  examine  the  records  for  six  years,  or  during  the 
time  I  served  as  agency  physician  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  So.  Dak., 
where  I  was  stationed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1886  to 
1892.  Not  a  death  occurred  in  the  school,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  school  was  visited  by  a  number  of  epidemics,  among  them 
malignant  measles,  pneumonia,  influenza,  whooping-cough,  and  a  few 
cases  of  scarlet  fever.  During  that  period  six  children  died  after 
leaving  the  school,  all  from  tuberculosis.  At  the  Grace  Mission 
School  there  has  not  been  a  death.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
School,  also  located  upon  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  where  over 
one  hundred  children  have  been  almost  constantly  in  attendance, 
only  three  have  died,  and  those  from  complications  arising  from  la 
grippe.  At  the  Lower  Bruld  Boarding-school,  with  which  I  had  some- 
what to  do,  four  deaths  occurred  in  six  years.  How  does  this  com- 
pare with  the  same  number  of  cases  in  camp  or  the  Indian's  home  ? 
I  believe  that  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  reservations.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  the  mortality 
has  been  for  the  past  six  and  a  half  years.  I  find  the  sanitary  re- 
ports show  314  deaths  from  the  following  causes  :  — 

MORTUARY. 

Tuberculous  diseases 175 

Miasmatic  diseases 68 

Euthetic  diseases 2 

Liathetic 2 

Diseases  of  Nervous  System 14 

Diseases  of  Organs  of  Circulation 4 

Diseases  of  Organs  of  Respiration 20 

Diseases  of  Organs  of  Digestion 6 

Diseases  of  Urinary  Organs 3 

Diseases  of  Skin i 

Obstetrical 2 

Suicides  and  violent  deatlis    .          9 

Unknown  causes 8 

Total 314 

Compare  the  following:  In  1887  there  were  treated  195  cases  of 
measles  in  camp,  13  deaths,  or  i  death  in  every  15  cases,  oc- 
curring,—  a   mortality  of   nearly   7    per  cent.      During    the    same 
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period  there  were  130  cases  treated  in  the  schools ;  death,  none.  In 
1889  and  1890  there  was  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  There  were 
treated  in  round  numbers,  in  camp,  124  cases,  with  12  deaths,  or  a 
mortality  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  There  were  73  cases  in  the  Crow 
Creek  Boarding-school,  no  deaths.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
there  were  100  cases  treated,  with  3  deaths, —  a  mortality  of  but  3  per 
cent.  In  the  spring  of  1890  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  pre- 
vailed in  camp.  117  cases  were  treated,  with  1 7  deaths, —  a  mortality 
of  about  14^  per  cent.  In  the  schools  there  were  83  cases,  no 
deaths.  During  the  year  1892  there  were  9  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
treated  in  the  schools,  no  deaths.  During  the  fall  of  1892  there 
prevailed  a  malignant  form  of  diarrhoea  in  Indian  homes  on  the 
Crow  Creek  Reservation.  In  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October  31  cases  were  treated,  among  which  there  were  7 
deaths;  while  in  the  schools,  where  there  were  135  children,  not  a 
single  case  occurred. 

Another  gratifying  observation  is  that  five  years  ago  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  children  enrolled  were  troubled  with  scrofulous  sores, 
whereas  now  only  a  few  are  afflicted  with  that  malady, —  a  fact  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  improved  diet  and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  school 
over  that  of  the  home  life. 

School  Buildings, —  This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  iipportance, 
and  must  necessarily  exert  an  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
pupils.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  site  for 
school  buildings.  There  should  be  in  every  boarding-school  sepa- 
rate apartments  for  the  children,  and  rooms  arranged  to  accommo- 
date two  single  beds.  To  each  room  there  should  be  a  door  and 
window,  the  door  leading  into  a  large  hall,  buildings  ventilated  with 
globe  ventilators.  The  danger  of  infection  where  children  sleep  pro- 
miscuously in  dormitories,  or  even  two  in  a  bed,  must  be  apparent. 
The  recitation  halls  should  have  high  ceilings,  be  light,  and  well  ven- 
tilated with  proper  air  ducts  and  registers. 

In  every  Indian  school  there  should  be  properly  equipped  bath- 
rooms, a  well-appointed  gymnasium,  good  workshops ;  and,  last,  there 
should  be  a  well-furnished  kitchen,  with  a  well-lighted  dining-room. 
In  addition  to  the  school  buildings  proper  there  should  be  a  hos- 
pital, to  which  children  can  be  removed  when  sick. 

The  buildings  used  by  the  government  are  often  of  an  inferior 
kind,  and  not  infrequently  inadequate  for  the  number  they  are  re- 
quired to  accommodate.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  often  children  are 
ill  when  in  school  from  overcrowded  sleeping-rooms,  bad  ventilation, 
poor  diet,  and  a  lack  of  proper  drainage.  This  was  certainly  true  at 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  where  there  were  nearly  fifty  girls  crowded  into  a 
miserable  one-story  dormitory  that  could  not  have  been  more  than 
16  X  40,  with  a  ceiling  of  9  feet.  I  have  gone  into  that  place  on  a  hot 
night  in  June,  when,  I  am  sure,  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  could  not 
have  smelled  fouler.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  conditions  at  that 
school  are  now  very  much  improved  by  new  buildings.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  Indian  youths  of  our  country  is  to  be  carried 
out  successfully  by  the  government,  proper  buildings  must  be  had. 
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First.     The  difference  in  locality. 

Second,  A  lack  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  agency  physician 
in  their  examinations. 

This  brings  to  mind  what  I  once  heard  of  an  agency  physician, 
who,  when  asked  to  examine  a  candidate,  said  to  the  child,  as  he 
felt  his  pulse,  "  Let  me  see  your  tongue,"  then  replied  he  guessed 
it  was  all  right. 

Third,  The  indiscriminate  taking  of  children  who  have  never  been 
in  school,  and  confining  them  to  the  school-room  in  a  climate  that  is 
trying  to  their  constitution,  forcing  them  to  give  up  their  homes  all  at 
once,  naturally  causes  them  to  become  despondent.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  argue  that  they  are  better  off  and  more  comfortable,  but 
those  things  do  not  make  an  Indian  child  happy.  A  home,  or  the 
thought  that  a  home  is  near  enough  to  be  visited,  even  though 
it  be  a  miserable  Indian  tepee,  is  still  home,  because  father  and 
mother  are  there ;  and,  if  the  children  are  properly  taught  on  the  res- 
servation,  they  soon  begin  to  make  alterations  and  changes  in  the 
home  life,  so  gradually  that  the  influence  does  not  disturb  the  old, 
yet  is  surely  felt  and  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  children  that  are 
taken  away  when  young,  and  kept  until  they  have  entered  upon  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  come  back,  and  they  must  and  do  come  back, 
only  to  find  things  so  different  from  what  they  had  in  the  East,  as  to 
render  them  utterly  wretched  and  discontented ;  and  any  attempt  at  a 
radical  change  in  their  old  homes  simply  meets  with  ridicule  from  the 
parents,  and  ultimate  failure.  As  a  result,  they  too  often  strike  out 
on  a  middle  course,  and  fall  into  vice  and  crime.  But  this  does  not 
signify  that  they  all  go  back,  or  that  Eastern  schools  have  not  a  place 
in  this  grand  work.  Indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  bright  students  from 
Carlisle  and  Hampton  on  the  reservations  to-day. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  wish  to  say  that  all  Indian  children 
of  school  age  should  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and 
all  who  are  able  should  be  placed  in  school  as  early  as  five  years  of 
age.  It  is  not  right  to  educate  a  few,  and  neglect  the  many.  Ac- 
commodations for  every  Indian  child  should  be  provided  on  the  res- 
ervation first,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  they  advance,  let 
them  be  transferred  to  higher  schools  ;  and,  when  physically  able,  let 
them  be  sent  East.  The  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  race  all  depend  upon 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  The  work  will  not  be  accom- 
plished in  a  year,  or  in  any  given  number  of  years,  but  constant 
perseverance  in  properly  constructed  and  well-lighted  buildings, 
together  with  carefully  selected  teachers,  who  are  adapted  to  this 
peculiar  work,  will  do  much  toward  bringing  about  the  desired  end. 

There  never  was  a  great  purpose  accomplished  that  was  not  driven 
forward  by  the  forces  represented  by  vim,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm  ;  and 
we  place  in  this  line  the  education  of  Indian  youths.  Crow  Creek  was 
perhaps  the  first  reservation  to  put  all  children  of  school  age  into 
schools.  Acting  upon  rules  published  by  the  Indian  Office,  I  exam- 
ined every  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  and  made  a 
complete  record  of  each  child,   its  physical  condition  when  exam- 
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ined,  and  where  sent  to  school,  or,  if  not  able  to  attend  any  school, 
the  fact  is  shown.  In  round  numbers  we  have  three  hundred  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Out  of  that  number,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  are  in  school,  while  the  remainder  are  exempt  on  account  of 
physical  disability.  The  children  are  all  doing  very  good  work,  are 
fairly  healthy,  and  the  plan  works  well. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  said,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Church 
Standard^  '*  The  government's  duty  in  the  care  of  its  Indian  wards  is 
first  to  provide  for  their  education,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term, 
—  education,  which  will  develop  them  morally,  mentally,  and  physi- 
cally, so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  hard,  practical  duties  and  trials  of  life, 
which  involve,  foremost  among  these,  self-support. 

The  sooner  all  Indian  children  are  placed  in  school,  the  sooner 
will  the  Indians  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  much  sickness,  and  the 
sooner  will  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  be  reached. 


A  pleasant  extract  from  a  letter  with  reference  to  the  admirable 
work  of  Miss  Cornelius  as  a  competent  nurse  was  read  by  President 
Gates. 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  closed  the  session  by  repeating  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  — 

CITIZENSHIP    FOR    THE    RED    MAN. 

A  mighty  nation  we  have  built 

Of  many  a  race,  remote  or  kin, — 
Briton  and  Teuton,  Slav  and  Celt, 

All  Europe's  tribes  are  wrought  therein ; 
And  Asia's  children,  Afric's  hordes. 

Millions  the  world  would  crush  or  flout, — 
To  each  some  help  our  rule  affords ; 

And  shall  we  bar  the  Red  Man  out  ? 

The  Red  Man  was  the  primal  lord 

Of  our  magnificent  domain, 
And  craft  and  crime  and  wasting  sword 

Gained  us  the  stream,  the  hill,  the  plain. 
And  shall  we  still  add  wrong  to  wrong  ? 
Is  this  the  largess  of  the  strong, — 
Hb  need  to  slight,  his  faith  to  doubt, 
And  thus  to  bar  the  Red  Man  out. 

Though  welcoming  all  other  men  ? 
Nay  I  let  us  nobly  build  him  in. 
Nor  rest  till  "  ward  "  and  "  alien  "  win 

The  rightful  name  of  Citizen  I 
Then  will  the  "  reservation  "  be 
Columbia's  breadth  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  Sioux,  Apache,  and  Cheyenne 
Merge  proudly  in  American  ! 
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and  brought  back  her  trunk  of  good  clothes.  When  she  saw  the 
home  (?)  to  which  she  had  returned,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  burst  into  tears.  For  three  days  she  cried  all  the  time  that  she 
was  not  asleep.  She  would  not  touch  food.  The  mother  came  to 
me,  and  said  :  **  I  very  unhappy.  White  people  come,  say,  you  send 
your  girl  to  school.  I  send  her.  She  stay  three  years,  long  time. 
My  heart  get  hungry  for  my  girl.  She  come  home.  She  throw  her- 
self down  on  ground,  and  cry  and  cry.     I  not  know  what  do." 

I  said :  "  I  think  I  know  what  is  the  matter.  Your  daughter  has 
been  taught  to  work  and  to  keep  everything  neat  and  clean.  Where 
is  her  trunk?"  "Oh,*'  she  said,  "she  feel  bad  about  trunk,  no 
room  in  wigwam  for  trunk.  Trunk  outdoors  in  rain.  Things  get  all 
wet."  "  All  that  girl  wants  is  work,"  I  said.  "  Send  her  to  me  at  the 
hospital."  And  she  did,  and  she  is  to-day  one  of  my  very  best 
workers.  I  was  happy  to  be  on  the  ground  to  take  that  girl  by  the 
hand  and  give  her  employment  and  wages. 

Another  of  my  workers  is  a  little  hunchback  creature.  She  was 
nothing  but  a  filthy  bundle  of  rags  when  I  first  saw  her.  It  did 
not  look  as  if  there  could  be  a  soul  there.  I  asked  her  to  come 
in  among  my  first  twelve  women.  They  all  thought  I  was  wild. 
This  [holding  up  a  beautiful  lace  handkerchief]  is  a  bit  of  work 
wrought  by  this  little  hunchback  girl,  whose  beaming  face  and 
clothes  are  now  spotlessly  clean.  I  wish  you  could  see  her  house, 
clean  and  tidy,  and  all  through  the  influence  of  this  work. 

I  have  now  six  lace  schools,  and  we  are  making  a  great  deal  of 
lace.  I  wished  to  have  one  large  piece  made,  that  I  might  show 
what  they  could  do.  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  gave  me  an  order  for 
that  [a  large  piece  hanging  up  on  the  wall],  for  which  she  paid 
me  $200.     Eighteen  women  worked  upon  it  for  three  months. 

When  I  first  went  out  to  work  among  the  Indians,  I  must  confess 
I  did  not  love  them.  I  was  sorry  for  them,  and  felt  that  the  work 
ought  to  be  done,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  it  because  I  saw  the 
need.  To  day  I  can  freely  say  that  I  love  a  good  many  of  these 
people  as  much  as  I  do  many  of  my  white  friends.  Old  Good 
Thunder,  for  instance,  is  a  Christian  gentleman  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Dr.  Eastman  is  another.  When 
I  was  in  St.  Paul,  I  met  with  an  accident ;  and  I  sent  for  Dr.  East- 
man. I  believe  in  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  good 
doctor.  He  helped  me,  too.  I  believe  that  we  must  use  every 
chance  to  give  these  people  work.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  help  for 
them.  My  affection  for  the  Indians  is  returned ;  and  the  women 
have  given  me  the  sweetest  little  Indian  name,  which,  translated,  is 
the  "Willing-hearted  Woman."  Certainly,  my  heart  is  willing  to 
make  them  happier  and  better,  if  I  can. 

The  work  is  spreading.  I  went  to  Red  Lake  by  invitation  of 
an  Indian  woman.  She  told  me  a  pitiful  story.  She  had  tried  to 
make  some  bead-work  and  sell  it,  because  some  of  the  white  women 
had  said  that  she  was  lazy.  So  she  made  this  bead-work,  and 
brought  it  to  the  agent,  who  said,  "  I  don*t  want  that  stuff,  it  is 
so  dirty  and  ugly."     At  last  he  picked  out  a  few  pieces,  and  sent 
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to  St.  Paul,  fiy  and  by  a  little  money  came  back,  but  it  was  so 
little  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try  any  more.  **\Ve  hear," 
she  said,  "that  you  have  got  teachers  down  at  White  Earth.  We 
want  a  teacher  here."  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  I  promised  her 
one.  The  next  morning  she  brought  me  a  beautiful  mat  made 
from  rushes,  saying :  "  I  bring  you  present.  I  am  not  lazy  woman. 
I  make  you  mat  with  pretty  colors.  I  put  it  at  your  feet  for  present. 
I  want  you  to  put  it  in  your  room.  Every  time  you  look  down  at 
it  you  say,  '  Indian  woman  wait  for  work.' "  I  got  a  teacher  for 
that  place.     I  couldn't  help  it. 

Another  time  I  saw  a  woman  at  the  gate ;  and,  as  she  came  in,  I 
said,  "What  do  you  want?"  She  began  to  speak  in  Ojibway,  and 
I  took  her  to  an  interpreter.  She  said :  "I  live  by  the  Wild  Rice 
River.  We  hear  about  your  paying  wages  down  here.  We  got  no 
work.  They  gather  together,  ask  me  to  come  down  here,  ask  you 
to  give  us  teacher.  We  want  to  earn  some  money,  buy  some  food, 
some  bread.  You  help  us."  By  and  by  I  asked  her  how  she 
came  down.  "I  walked,"  she  said.  She  had  walked,  carrying 
a  great,  fat  Indian  baby,  eighteen  miles  through  the  snow,  to  beg 
for  work.  I  gave  her  some  dinner,  and  she  went  to  see  our  Indian 
deacon.  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  her,  supposing  she  was  still 
there.  To  my  surprise  I  found  she  had  gone  home  the  afternoon 
before.  So  she  walked  thirty-six  miles  that  day,  carrying  that 
heavy  baby,  through  the  snow,  to  beg  for  work.  Do  you  wonder 
that  I  got  a  teacher  for  that  place  ?  I  could  not  help  it.  I  could 
not  resist  it.  And  there  is  a  specimen  of  her  work  [exhibiting  a 
piece  of  lace].  Last  spring  her  husband  was  out  chopping  wood, 
and  was  killed.  She  dictated  a  letter  to  me  in  broken  English,  in 
which  she  said:  "God  did  take  my  husband.  I  got  five  little  chil- 
dren. You  give  me  plenty  work,  I  take  care  of  them.  Not  forget, 
give  me  plenty  of  work."  Not  a  word  of  begging,  not  a  word  of 
asking  for  rations  or  for  help,  only  "give  me  plenty  work."  Wasn't 
it  brave  ?     Love  them  ?     Of  course,  I  love  them,  I  can't  help  it. 

I  have  now  six  schools  and  the  hospital  to  care  for.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  Do  not  some  of  you  feel  as  though  you  would  like 
to  try  this  work }  I  wish  some  one  could  put  it  into  your  hearts  to 
go  out  there,  and  start  industries.  There  are  other  things  they  can 
learn  besides  making  lace,  though  lace-making  has  a  wonderfully 
civilizing  effect,  especially  in  effecting  cleanliness.  They  are  very 
proud  of  being  able  to  keep  it  so  clean. 

Here  is  a  lace  handkerchief  which  was  sent  to  me  from  Athens, 
Greece,  made  by  the  women  there.  When  I  showed  it  to  my  women, 
they  were  silent.  "  Don't  you  like  it?"  I  asked.  "Yes."  "Isn't 
it  pretty?"  "Oh,  yes."  *'W^hat  do  you  think  of  it  then?" 
"  Very  dirty,"  they  replied.     It  was,  very  dirty. 

As  to  what  they  can  earn.  I  provide  the  materials,  because  I 
want  to  encourage  them.  When  they  work  constantly,  they  make 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day.  Some  of  this  lace  brings  $io  a 
yard,  and  it  is  well  worth  it.  One  old  grandmother  is  supporting  in 
this   way   her   decrepit  daughter,  and  the    daughter's   four  or   five 
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children.  They  never  make  any  two  things  alike.  They  are  Jap- 
anese in  that  respect.  I  have  tried  to  have  them  make  carpets 
of  tho^e    rushes,  but  they  will  not  make  two  pieces  alike. 

Question. —  Who  makes  the  designs  for  the  lace? 

Miss  Carter. —  I  generally  do.  Sometimes  the  Indian  women 
design  them  themselves.  They  will  get  designs  from  carpets,  church 
windows,  from  leaves  and  flowers.  Many  times  they  take  a  geomet- 
rical pattern  from  their  bead-work. 

Miss  Carter  here  exhibited  some  bead  napkin  rings  beautifully 
made.  A  dozen  people  gave  orders  for  them  at  twenty-five  cents 
apiece. 

Mr.  Welsh. —  Couldn't  you  get  the  Indian  women  to  put  up 
small  wild  fruits  ^ 

Miss  Carter. —  Yes,  I  think  they  could  do  it.  The  wild  berries 
are  most  delicious.  If  some  lady,  who  knows  how  to  make  jam 
and  can  blueberries  and  cranberries,  which  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, will  come  out  there  and  establish  that  industry,  I  will  give  her 
a  home. 

Mr.  Bryan. —  Couldn't  the  wild  rice  be  cultivated,  and  sold  to 
some  extent  ? 

Miss  Carter. —  Yes,  I  think  so.     It  is  delicious. 

President  Gates. —  The  great  thing  is  to  awaken  a  sacred  dis- 
content. If  you  start  new  wants  on  their  part,  they  will  make  new 
endeavors. 

Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  was  then  introduced. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  feel  lifted  up  by  what  I  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing from  Miss  Carter  about  her  lace-making,  and  my  good  friend 
Bishop  Whipple's  stories  of  his  experiences.  But  there  are  other 
pictures  we  ought  to  look  at.  These  Indian  people  are  not  alt 
aesthetic.  They  are  not  altogether  sympathetic.  There  is  much 
hardness  to  be  overcome,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ness overcome  as  we  have  gone  on  in  the  conflict. 

In  1867,  when  I  received  my  appointment  to  the  regular  army,  I 
felt  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  could  fill  the  place.  The  second  day 
after  I  reported  to  my  company  at  Fort  Gibson,  I  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  party  of  scouts,  made  up  of  Indians  whom  I  thought 
I  had  been  sent  out  to  kill,  and  was  ordered  to  take  them  and  escort 
the  general  to  another  post.  When  we  arrived  at  the  other  ix)st 
that  party  of  scouts  was  sent  back ;  and  I  was  put  in  charge  of 
another  party  at  a  new  station.  A  few  days  after  there  was  shoot- 
ing in  their  camp  under  the  hill.  I  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
found  that  a  number  of  them  were  drunk,  and  were  shooting  at 
each  other.  I  took  three  soldiers,  and  soon  captured  the  most  vio- 
lent. It  did  not  seem  best  to  punish  all.  So  I  found  the  one  who 
brought  the  whiskey  into  their  camp,  and  I  took  him  to  the  guard- 
house, and,  when  he  was  sober,  put  him  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
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where  all  could  see  him,  and  gave  him  a  stick  of  cord  wood  to  carry, 
and  kept  him  at  it  until  he  was  tired.  The  effect  was  excellent. 
That  party  gave  me  no  more  trouble  from  using  whiskey. 

Later  an  Indian  agent  located  five  whiskey  ranches  on  his  reserva- 
tion just  south  of  the  Kansas  line.  I  was  sent  with  twenty  men  to 
capture  the  whiskey-sellers,  and  seize  their  property.  It  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  fourteen  degrees  below  zero  when  we  started;  and  during 
the  five  days  we  were  out  the  temperature  ran  as  low  as  thirty  below 
zero.  We  arrested  fourteen  white  men,  destroyed  above  seven 
hundred  gallons  of  whiskey,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  and  captured  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  guns  and  a  great  many  horses,  mules,  buffalo 
robes,  and  pelts.  Such  experiences  as  these  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  the  other  forces  have  had  to  contend  with.  Captain  Wother- 
spoon  and  General  Howard  can  duplicate  these  experiences. 

At  Carlisle  I  am  in  correspondence  with  many  parts  of  the  field. 
My  Indian  students  are  always  writing  to  me,  and  in  that  way  I  get 
an  inside  view  that  could  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

Judge  Strong  has  spoken  about  lands  in  severalty.  Lands  in  sev- 
eralty are  so  arranged  that  the  Indians  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes. 
Many  think  that  is  right,  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  from  all 
the  responsibility  possible.  Then  there  have  been  some  remarks 
about  leasing  the  lands,  and  letting  the  Indians  sit  on  the  fence,  and 
have  the  white  men  do  the  work.  They  will  do  it  if  you  give  them 
half  a  chance.  If  the  Indians  are  relieved  from  paying  taxes,  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  commu- 
nity is  placed  upon  the  white  men.  They  must  build  roads  and 
school-houses  and  jails,  and,  so  forth,  so  that  they  have  to  do  double 
duty.  The  result  is  that  lands  in  severalty  becomes  one  of  the  best 
schemes  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  the  white  man  hate  the 
Indian.  The  white  man  goes  out  on  the  frontier,  takes  up  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  and 
then  has  not  only  to  pay  his  own  taxes,  but  his  neighbors*,  too ;  and 
consequently,  when  he  finds  the  hard  position  he  is  in,  he  will  do  all 
he  can  to  get  rid  of  such  a  neighbor.  And  so  would  you  and  I.  The 
white  man  resorts  to  about  the  only  means  which  he  can  use  with- 
out too  much  publicity.  He  doses  the  Indian  with  whiskey.  So  we 
find  the  Indians  on  the  lands,  in  severalty  reservations,  lying  around 
drunk  on  the  streets  of  the  neighboring  towns,  going  to  pieces  and 
becoming  good  for  nothing.  And  there  are  people  who  say  we 
should  not  take  children  away  from  such  influences ! 

One  of  my  good  teachers  out  on  a  Western  reservation,  looking  up 
children,  says  she  drove  by  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground  overlooking 
the  river,  with  trees  close  by,  where  she  saw  the  evidences  of  a  large 
camp.  She  said  to  the  Indian,  who  was  driving  her,  "  There  has 
been  a  large  Indian  camp  here."  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "A  man  came 
out  here  with  a  big  tent.  He  had  a  little  steam-engine.  He  set  up 
something  that  goes  round,  and  that  had  wooden  horses  and  ele- 
phants and  tigers ;  and  his  little  engine  made  it  go  round.  And  the 
engine  whistled ;  and  the  Indians  came  and  camped  in  great  num- 
bers, and  they  rode  round  and  round.     And,  when  the  white  man 
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went  away,  he  carried  off  three  or  four  thousand  dollars."  The  de- 
vices to  render  the  Indians  idle  and  good-for-nothing  are  innum- 
erable. 

The  great  Being  who  gave  us  this  beautiful  world  made  man ; 
and,  as  the  crowning  and  last  part  of  his  work,  he  put  him  over  all 
that  he  had  made,  and  he  announced  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face 
he  should  eat  bread.  The  moving  principle  of  Carlisle  has  always 
been  along  this  line.  Once,  when  Senator  Teller  was  present,  one 
of  my  boys  made  an  apt  quotation.  The  students  voluntarily  recite 
verses  of  Scripture  at  our  Sunday  evening  meetings ;  and  this  boy 
said,  "  If  a  man  won't  work,  he  shan't  eat."  That  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Carlisle  School. 

I  believe  that  the  Almighty  intended  a  great  lesson  to  all  man- 
kind when  he  sent  so  many  different  races  of  people  into  these 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  there  are  to  be  any  exceptions  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man ;  and  he  will  send  us  the  thunders  of  Sinai  and 
the  earthquakes,  war,  and  pestilence  until  we  come  to  his  method 
about  it.  The  man  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  all  created  of  one  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  we  are  all 
brethren,  and  we  are  given  an  example  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  brother ; 
and  that  example  showed  us  by  example  and  taught  us  by  precept 
how  to  be  a  brother.  He  went  about  with  his  modest  fishermen  dis- 
ciples everywhere,  and  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners  whom 
he  came  to  save.  Thank  the  Lord  for  that.  That  helps  me,  be- 
cause, like  the  old  darky,  I  am  an  Episcopalian  in  one  particular  at 
least :  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  always  doing  the  things  I  ought  not 
to  do,  and  leaving  undone  the  things  that  I  ought  to  do.  The  Lord 
washed  his  disciples'  feet.  He  did  not  make  them  kiss  his  big  toe. 
We  want  that  kind  of  a  Lord  now,  and  every  lord  that  is  not  of  that 
kind  ought  to  be  driven  out.  He  does  not  belong  in  this  country, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  forces.  (I  hope  you  will  take  that  down, 
Mrs.  Barrows,  just  as  I  said  it;  for  I  want  to  be  held  to  account 
for  it.  If  we  have  to  fight,  I  want  it  to  be  out  in  the  open,  fair  and 
square,  and  then  we  shall  know  what  we  are  at.) 

We  should  in  the  first  place  realize  that  the  Indian  is  a  man 
created  as  we  are,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  work 
that  we  do.  W'hen  I  look  at  the  Indians,  I  see  that  they  stand  erect. 
When  I  talk  with  them,  they  reason.  They  have  the  same  body  that 
I  have.  As  I  deal  with  them,  I  realize  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween us  is  a  difference  in  opportunities.  If  young  Indians  can 
be  placed  where  they  will  have  opportunities  and  somebody  to 
instruct  them,  they  can  make  lace  or  they  can  do  anything  else ; 
and  all  this  continual  holding  them  back  and  letting  them  wait,  as 
though  they  were  cripples  and  incapable  of  development,  is  non- 
sense. If  there  is  not  morality,  it  can  be  cultivated.  If  there  is  not 
skill  and  industry,  they  can  be  acquired.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
possibilities.  My  boys  have  gone  into  the  foot-ball  craze  lately,  and 
have  even  been  so  ambitious  as  to  make  arrangements  to  play  with 
several  prominent  college  teams ;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  these 
teams  hard  contests.     It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  line 
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of  effort  is,  whether  it  is  holding  the  plough  or  learning  to  read  and 
write,  making  lace  or  playing  foot-ball.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  can 
be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  now,  and  there  should  be  no  closed 
doors. 

I  can  imagine  all  Senator  Dawes  said  about  the  five  so-called 
civilized  tribes,  for  I  know  something  about  them  through  my  early 
array  service  among  them ;  and  he  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have 
occasionally  mentioned  them  to  him  down  in  that  den  he  used  to 
have  in  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol,  where  we  used  to  talk  over 
the  Indian  question.  If,  then,  the  Indian  is  a  man,  if  he  only  lacks 
opportunity,  if  he  can  be  developed  along  all  these  lines,  he  ought 
to  be,  and  that  now,  I  would  give  »very  Indian  all  the  land  he  is 
entitled  to.  An  equal  division  is  to  me  the  right  thing  to  do.  I 
would  distribute  the  land,  and  let  them  sell,  rent,  or  lease  it,  if  they 
want  to,  so  that  they  would  have  personal  rights  and  personal 
accountability,  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  to  build  suc- 
cessfully. We  must  have  a  base  to  build  on.  We  are  giving  them 
a  false  basis  when  we  undertake  to  make  farmers  out  of  all  of  them 
and  release  them  from  tax-paying.  In  our  non-tax-paying  lands  in 
severalty  we  have  simply  reduced  the  reservation.  They  are  still 
together,  and  the  missionaries  and  the  Indian  department  seem  de- 
termined not  to  let  any  escape  from  the  tribes.  There  is  not  a 
particle  more  cruelty  in  taking  a  child  from  a  degraded  Indian 
parent  than  there  is  in  taking  one  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  parent  of 
Five  Points.  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  country  is  doing  that  all 
the  time,  and  calls  it  **a  great  Christian  work."  It  claims,  and  I 
admit,  that  it  is  serving  the  Lord  to  take  the  children  from  the 
parents  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city,  and  send  them  out  West  to  grow 
up  with  the  country,  to  become  governors,  bank  presidents,  pro- 
fessors in  colleges,  etc.,  as  their  reports  tell.  They  do  not  send 
them  back  to  convert  their  parents, —  not  a  bit  of  it.  If  they  did, 
their  work  would  fail  just  as  much  as  we  fail  when  we  send  Indians 
back  to  degraded  homes  and  influences. 

President  Gates. —  I  think  that  is  clear  logic. 

Voice  from  the  Audience. —  Yes  :  that  is  four-square. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  want  to  be  kind  to  them,  but  I  have  had  to 
punish.  We  have  had  hard  boys  at  Carlisle  who  had  to  be  straight- 
ened out.  Boys  I  have  punished  are  among  those  that  think  most 
of  me  to-day.  They  are  among  those  that  write  to  me  oftenest  and 
remember  me  best. 

President  Gates  recalled  an  instance  when  Captain  Pratt  had 
mentioned  to  him  a  case  of  discipline  that  had  occurred  at  Carlisle. 
He  said  he  had  never  known  a  man  who  exercised  what  is  called 
shrewd  common  sense,  combined  with  a  Christian,  loving  spirit,  in 
such  a  way  as  Captain  Pratt  did  in  the  direction  of  punishments. 
"  I  made  up  my  mind,"  said  President  Gates,  "that  the  man  was  put 
there  for  that  special  work,  and  that  he  must  follow  his  own  ideals ; 
for  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  his  punishments  were  absolutely  in- 
spired." 

Capt.  Pratt. —  My  way  of  getting  the  Indians  to  work  would  be 
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simply  to  follow  the  same  methods  we  do  with  all  others,  and  give 
them  work  where  the  work  is,  not  to  try  further  to  keep  them  together, 
and  continue  thinking  we  are  somehow  going  to  accomplish  great 
things  by  continuing  the  tribes.  The  system  is  not  American.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  Christian.  I  do  not  believe  the  Lord  ever  intended 
it  that  way.  Let  us  get  them  into  our  industries.  If  I  can  take  chil- 
dren from  any  tribe, — and,  if  there  are  any  Indians  in  this  country 
that  I  have  not  tried,  I  will  take  hold  of  them, —  and  send  them  in 
considerable  numbers  into  our  communities,  and  they  by  good  con- 
duct and  industry  win  a  welcome,  people  want  them,  and  the  Indians 
learn  to  want  to  be  there,  and  to  enjoy  their  new  life,  why  cannot  it 
be  done  for  all?  We  are  dealing  with  250,000  people,  that  is  all. 
It  is  this  hesitancy,  this  hanging  back  from  doing  the  right  and 
proper  thing,  that  is  in  the  way.  We  can  put  our  Indians  into  all 
the  lines  of  our  life  if  we  ourselves  .only  conclude  to  do  that. 

Last  year  I  carried  from  here  down  to  Carlisle  Mr.  Wright,  the 
Indian  minister  who  sang  and  spoke  to  our  Convention.  He  talked 
three  nights  to  our  students.  I  have  not  heard  the  great  evangelists, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  get  closer  round  the  hearts  of  people 
than  Mr.  Wright.     Yet  he  is  an  Indian. 

If  there  is  that  nice  quality  in  Indians  which  enables  them  to 
make  lace,  and  do  all  these  other  things,  why  not  let  us  teach  them, 
and  utilize  them,  and  end  this  Indian  problem  at  once  ?  I  do  not 
believe  in  husbanding  their  so-called  property.  I  do  not  feel  bad 
because  somebody  once  bought  Manhattan  Island  for  thirty-seven  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  It  was  all  it  was  tvorth  at  that  time.  It  was  worth 
nothing  before  that.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  barter  and  sale  of 
land.  The  Indians  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  they  do  now.  Sen- 
ator Dawes  once  said  you  might  as  well  give  them  so  many  beans  as 
so  many  dollars ;  and  that  is  true.  This  foUy  is  fully  shown  by  the 
condition  of  the  Osages  to-day.  In  1868,  when  we  bought  their 
lands  and  started  a  great  fund  for  them,  they  numbered  4,246. 
Their  lands  brought  $9,000,000.  This  went  into  the  Treasury,  and 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  was  paid  them  per  capita  semi-annually. 
They  settled  down  on  a  tract  of  excellent  land  fifty  miles  square  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  This  land  the  white  people  constantly  covet. 
The  Indians  hold  it  in  fee-simple.  They  have  been  receiving  their 
interest  money  ever  since,  and  they  do  not  work.  They  hire  white 
men  to  do  their  work.  They  get  to-day  about  $260  per  capita 
f>er  annum.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  receives  an  equal  share. 
It  is  paid  in  instalments  every  three  months.  There  are  but  1,500 
left.  The  result  is  idleness,  disease,  whiskey,  and  every  destroying 
influence  that  Anglo-Saxon  greed  and  genius  can  think  of.  The 
great  Catholic  Church  has  had  its  grip  on  them,  and  has  had  a  mis- 
sion among  them  for  many  years,  and  has  driven  out  the  other 
churches ;  but  it  has  not  saved  them.  Before  long  this  tribe  will  be 
gone.  The  Chippewas,  of  Minnesota,  have  a  treaty  which  will  pro- 
duce many  millions  of  dollars  for  their  use  in  the  same  way ;  and 
the  result  will  be  just  as  disastrous. 

President  Gates. —  We  cannot  yet  move  the  Indian  Department 
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out  on  the  reservations.  Captain  Pratt  maintains  that  the  time  to 
help  the  Indian  and  make  a  man  of  him  is  after  he  has  run 
through  all  his  land  and  money.  Then  we  may  have  a  chance  at 
him.  There  are  others  who  do  not  feel  it  is  quite  the  fair  thing  not 
to  give  these  men  a  protected  chance  as  they  step  out  on  to  the  stage 
of  life.  We  have  here  in  this  Conference  considered  some  such 
question  as  this, —  from  the  funds  now  held  for  the  Indians  cannot 
provision  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice and  the  building  of  roads  ?  We  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
iniquity  that  has  been  spoken  of.  Out  of  the  250,000  Indians,  less 
than  58,000  receive  rations  from  the  government.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  Indians  are  now  self-supporting.  Miss  Sparhawk 
has  a  plan  for  providing  the  Indians  with  industries.  She  will  now 
speak  to  us. 

Miss  Sparhawk. —  When  we  hear  of  these  things  that  are  being 
done,  and  see  these  works,  our  hearts  burn  with  interest.  We  say. 
This  is  a  great  deal ;  but  what  can  we  do  ?  The  Indian  has  been 
barred  off  from  us  by  language,  by  habits,  and  by  distance.  There 
is  a  certain  class  who  are  no  longer  separated  from  us  by  language, 
who  have  been  trained  like  ourselves,  the  young  people  in  the  Indian 
schools.  I  suppose  there  are  no  children  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  whom  there  is  no  thought  of  building  up  their  personal  future 
except  the  Indian  children.  When  white  children  pass  from  school, 
they  have  their  parents  or  friends  and  the  surroundings  of  industry. 
They  have  every  incentive  to  work.  If  they  do  not  work,  they  are 
looked  down  on.  We  see  the  danger  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  that  will  come  to  these  young  Indian  men  and  women 
who  have  left  school.  Why  not  put  them  at  work  ?  There  is  inter- 
course with  the  reservation,  and  there  are  workers  on  the  reservation 
and  workers  here.  There  needs  to  be  some  organized  effort,  so  that 
between  them  and  the  people  here  who  are  willing  to  help  there 
shall  be  a  direct  channel  of  communication.  To  this  end  there  has 
been  formed  an  Indian  Industries  League.  Mr.  Smiley  is  one  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Welsh  another,  and  other  persons  whose  judg- 
ment you  will  value.  This  League  interferes  with  no  other  work. 
It  helps  to  carry  on  all  other  work.  The  object  of  the  League  is  to 
open  individual  opportunities  of  work,  to  take  these  young  people 
just  at  a  time  when  they  go  home  from  school  with  all  their  aspira- 
tions, and  give  them  something  to  do.  If  they  have  learned  harness 
or  shoemaking,  how  are  they  to  carry  it  on  ?  They  cannot  build 
factories,  for  they  have  no  means  and  no  power.  Yet  they  have 
learned  to  be  useful.  You  remember  when  all  the  country  was  won- 
dering what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Apaches  ;  and,  when  one  State 
after  another  had  no  room  for  them,  there  was  one  exception,  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania,  sending  to  Carlisle 
for  help,  said,  "  We  have  heard  that  the  Apaches  did  good  work : 
send  me  an  Apache."  Now  there  is  the  difference  between  Indians 
in  the  tribe  and  separate  Indians  after  they  have  been  well  trained. 
If  we  really  want  to  do  any  work  for  the  Indians  while  the  laws  are 
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being  changed,  let  us  take  that  Saxon  word  which  has  opened  more 
doors  than  any  other,  and  hcf^in.  Will  you  not  join  this  League,  and 
interest  people  in  it  when  it  is  possible  ?  If  it  is  possible  to  give 
employment  on  the  reservation,  that  is  part  of  the  League's  work,  to 
build  up  self-supporting  industries  in  Indian  communities.  It  is  not 
to  keep  them  all  Indian.  This  is  a  cosmopolitan  age,  and  the  last 
thing  we  should  do  is  to  build  up  a  fence  round  them. 

Rev.  John  W.  Harding  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Harding. —  The  Florida  Seminoles  are  a  part  of  the  Semi- 
nole tribe  that  were  not  removed  to  the  Indian  reser\'ation.  They 
hid  in  the  Florida  Everglades,  and  there  they  are  still.  It  is  difficult 
to  take  their  census,  for  they  are  extremely  reticent.  The  Everglades 
are  vast  areas  of  saw  grass,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a  timber 
belt  and  occasional  islands  of  elevated  ground.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  Indians  number  about  eight  hundred.  Colonel  Ingraham,  one 
of  the  commissioners  recently  appointed  by  the  Florida  legislature  to 
investigate  their  condition,  went  across  the  Everglades  from  Fort 
Myers  on  the  west  coast  to  Miami  on  the  east  side,  and  became 
considerably  acquainted  with  their  condition.  He  found  it  quite  im- 
possible at  present  to  make  any  allotments  of  land  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  government.  The  old  Seminoles,  to  whom  the  young  people 
who  are  more  progressive  look  up  with  respect,  have  the  entire  con- 
trol ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  white  men. 

There  are  three  tribal  divisions  of  these  Indians,  although  they  all 
unite  in  one  nation  at  their  big  annual  corn  dance  in  July.  They 
meet  to  revise  their  laws,  execute  penalties,  and  elect  their  political 
chief,  war  chief,  and  great  medicine-men,  and  to  render  a  gen- 
eral adjustment  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a  reunion  of  the  Cow  Creek 
Indians  who  live  behind  Fort  Pierce,  near  St.  Lucia  River,  the  Big 
Cypress  Indians,  near  the  Callahoochie  River,  south-east  of  Fort 
Myers,  and  the  Miamis,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Everglades,  near  Bis- 
cagne  Bay.  Colonel  Ingraham  on  his  way  to  Miami  was  hailed  by 
Billy  Harney,  a  wealthy  and  notable  Indian,  always  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  who  has  suffered  the  penalty  for  it  in  former  years  of 
having  his  nose  cut  off.  He  showed  his  good  will  by  inviting  Colo- 
nel Ingraham  to  stop  with  him  with  his  twenty  men.  He  found 
Billy  Harney  in  a  good  frame  house,  which  was  floored  with  beech 
timber  and  wainscotted.  There  were  good  beds  and  mattresses,  with 
mosquito  bars.  Besides  all  sorts  of  cooking  utensils,  he  had  a  sew- 
ing-machine and  eight  Saratoga  trunks  !  The  colonel  was  very  well 
entertained.  Billy  had  seven  well-mannered  children,  and  both  they 
and  his  wife  were  well  clad  in  civilized  fashion.  Billy  himself  was 
very  handsomely  dressed  with  finely  embroidered  moccasins  and 
a  shirt  made  on  the  sewing-machine  by  his  wife  and  daughters. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  civilization  some  of  these  Indians  have  at- 
tained. Robert  Osceola,  grandson  of  the  famous  chief,  has  five 
frame  houses  and  cultivated  lands  adjoining.  I  have  seen  these 
Indians  at  Jupiter  Inlet  and  Lake  Worth,  where  they  frequently  come 
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into  contact  with  ver}*  finest  civilization.  They  are  a  fine  race, 
superior  to  Indians  in  general  both  in  physique  and  keen  intelligence. 
Surrounded  as  they  are  more  and  more  rapidly  by  civilized  environ- 
ments of  the  highest  order,  and  accessible  as  they  are,  they  ought  to 
be  looked  after  speedily  and  effectively.  Bishop  Gray,  of  Southern 
Florida,  has  special  charge  of  them  now,  since  the  Women's  Indian 
Association  has  made  over  its  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Church- 
They  have  no  legal  status  of  any  kind  either  before  the  State  or  the 
United  States,  being  considered  as  rebels  and  aliens. 

Question. —  Is  slavery  still  continued  there? 

Dr.  Harding. —  It  is  commonly  reported  that  there  are  probably 
a  few  Negroes  who  have  been  held  as  slaves  since  the  Seminole  war, 
and  know  nothing  as  yet  to  the  contrar)\  Many  Negro  slaves  were 
taken  from  the  east  coast  plantations  during  the  Seminole  raids,  and 
held  in  their  former  condition. 

Mrs.  QuiNTOX. —  The  mission  to  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  was 
opened  by  our  Association  in  June,  1891  ;  and  Dr.  Brecht  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Association  and  appointed  by  government  as  its  agent 
and  industrial  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Brecht  was  our  missionary  till  we 
transferred  the  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Southern  Florida 
last  Christmas.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Gray,  Mrs.  Brecht  still 
continues  her  missionary  work ;  and  both  she  and  Dr.  Brecht  have 
won  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  Indians.  There  are  few 
"  Billy  Harneys "  among  them.  He  is  at  least  exceptional,  as  I 
know  of  none  such  among  the  Seminoles  where  our  own  work  has 
been.  The  homes  there,  as  a  rule,  are  roofs  on  four  posts,  without 
any  walls  whatever.  They  are  people  of  ability  and  of  natural  re- 
finement, and  they  are  not  idle.  They  support  themselves,  raising 
rice,  preparing  alligator  skins  and  bird  plumes,  and  selling  these. 
They  are  as  worthy,  I  think,  as  they  could  be  under  their  circum- 
stances. Two  stations  more  are  needed,  one  near  the  east  coast 
and  one  nearer  the  Gulf,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  They  are  ready 
to  work,  and  we  have  much  hope  for  their  future.  Our  Association 
bought  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  sold  eighty  of  them  to  gov- 
ernment ;  and  on  these  Dr.  Brecht  put  up  buildings  and  did  prepara- 
tory work.  This  place  is  not  in  the  Everglades,  for  one  could  not 
plant  a  mission  home  where  the  land  overflows  with  winter  rains ; 
but  it  is  on  the  land  nearest  which  does  not  thus  overflow.  We  also 
built  a  lodge  at  the  edge  of  the  Everglades,  where,  for  weeks  together 
during  the  dry  season,  visitation,  teaching  the  children,  and  indus- 
trial and  medical  work  are  done.  The  Seminoles  were  more  timid 
and  distrustful  than  any  tribe  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  task  of 
winning  their  confidence  could  not  be  rapidly  done  after  our  past 
national  relations  with  them.  The  progress  has  been  quite  as  fast 
as  one  could  reasonably  have  expected.  Kindergarten  work  has 
begun  at  the  lodge ;  and  a  school  will  follow,  I  think,  before  long. 

I  believe  that  the  Indians  of  the  whole  country  are  ready  for 
work,  and  that  the  question  is  only,  How  shall  we  provide  this  work  ? 
The  parents,  grandparents,  and  little  children  cannot  leave  the 
reservations.     They  must  be  provided  for  where  they  are ;  and  the 
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Industries  League  which  has  been  commended  to  you  will,  we  hope, 
help  towards  finding  work  and  markets  for  them.  We  all  see  the 
need  of  such  help.  We  have  talked  with  government  officials,  but 
these  alone  cannot  provide  all.  This  League,  which  arose  in  our 
department  of  Libraries  and  Industries,  of  which  Miss  Sparhawk  is 
chairman,  proposes  to  deal  with  individual  cases ;  and  it  must  raise 
money  for  this.  The  industries  in  connection  with  our  own  Associa- 
tion have  been  many.  Every  missionary  from  our  society  to  Indians 
has  been  instructed  to  work  six  days  in  the  week  for  their  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  teaching  them  to  help  themselves.  "  Helping  Indians 
to  help  themselves "  has  been  one  of  our  mottoes.  Our  Home 
Building  department  did  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  our  Young 
People's  department  has  done  much,  and  Miss  Sparhawk  has  done 
a  great  deal.  We  have  also  asked  Miss  Carter  to  send  her  lace- 
making  teachers  to  some  of  our  missions,  and  still  hope  for  some  of 
them.  Our  Association  was  not  only  the  first  Indian  association  to 
ask  for  "  lands  in  severalty,  citizenship,  and  universal  Indian  educa- 
tion," but  to  ask  that  *' industrial  schools"  might  be  established 
among  Indians,  and  that  they  might  be  **  allured  into  civilized 
work."  The  way  is  all  open,  and  only  cash  help  is  needed  to  found 
many  industries  among  them.  There  are  certain  sections  where 
much  help  is  needed ;  and  the  darkest  Indian  situation,  morally,  in- 
dustrially, and  politically,  is  among  the  nineteen  Pueblos  of  the 
South-west.  These  people  could  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
are  citizens ;  and  I  wish  this  Conference  had  time  to  well  consider 
their  needs  and  those  of  the  Mission  Indians.  In  some  places 
Indians  are  prevented  from  realizing  their  privileges  and  duties  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  this  matter.  When  citizenship  is  practically 
forcibly  prevented,  this  Conference  might  most  appropriately  con- 
sider such  cases.  Our  own  mission  field  is  where  no  other  mis- 
sionary work  is  done ;  and  we  have  had  the  joy  of  originating  thirty- 
five  missions  during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  divine  blessing. 

Bishop  Whipple  was  asked  to  answer  a  question  about  the  Chris- 
tian Indians. 

Bishop  Whipplk. —  I  have  been  asked  if  it  was  true  that  the 
Christian  Indians  joined  in  the  outbreak  in  1862.  That  is  a  very  old 
lie,  and  a  shameless  lie,  and  a  lie  that  has  been  answered  again  and 
again ;  and  now  I  will  answer  it,  so  that  no  one  will  ever  have  to  ask 
the  question  again.  The  leader  of  the  outbreak  was  an  uncivilized 
hostile  Indian,  who  visited  Washington,  and  for  whom  the  Indian 
Bureau  purchased  a  suit  of  white  man's  clothes.  He  wore  those  to 
have  his  photograph  taken  in ;  and  that  photograph  was  in  existence 
after  Little  Crow  was  killed,  and  the  papers  throughout  the  country 
published  it.  That  was  the  only  time  that  Indian  ever  wore  a  civil- 
ized dress,  when  that  picture  was  taken.  My  own  mission  among  the 
Sioux  was  only  two  years  old  ;  but  there  are  men  who  have  gone  to 
their  rest,  two  very  noble  men,  men  that  I  dearly  loved,  who  could 
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have  told  you,  as  I  think  Dr.  Strieby  will  tell  you,  that  there  never 
was  connected  with  our  missionary  association  a  more  noble  man 
than  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson. 

It  so  happened  that  immediately  after  the  outbreak  nearly  two 
million  dollars  that  belonged  to  the  Sioux  was  confiscated  ;  and  sev- 
enty-five hundred  dollars  was  to  go  to  the  friendly  Indians  who  had 
saved  the  white  captives,  of  which  twenty-five  hundred  was  to  go  to 
one  Indian  who  had  rescued  the  missionaries  and  others  from  the 
upper  Sioux  agency.  The  government  sent  a  special  agent ;  and, 
after  he  had  spent  much  time,  he  sent  back  word  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  a  report ;  and  so  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
asked  if  I  would  make  the  report.  I  visited  Dr.  Williamson,  and 
asked  him,  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  Christian  Indians  who  was 
engaged  with  the  hostiles  in  the  outbreak  ?  He  answered  instantly, 
No.  I  make  the  statement  openly,  and  I  made  it  in  the  presence 
of  2,000  men  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  commemorate 
that  sad  event,  that  there  was  not  a  single  life  saved  during  that 
Sioux  massacre  that  >vas  not  saved  by  a  Christian  Indian. 

One  thing  more.  Immediately  after  this  outbreak  General  Sibley, 
who  had  known  these  Indians  for  forty  years,  who  had  been  the  fac- 
tor of  the  North-west  Fur  Company,  was  appointed  to  go  and  punish 
the  Indians,  and  defend  the  border.  With  his  knowledge  of  Indians 
he  selected  as  his  scouts  the  Christian  men  who  had  been  brought  to 
Christ  by  these  missionaries. 

One  thing  more.  When  General  Custer,  who  was  well  known  as 
an  Indian  fighter,  was  asked  by  the  government  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  Black  Hills,  he  sent  to  us,  and  asked  that  we  would  send 
him  thirty  scouts.  We  had  no  time  to  make  a  selection ;  for  he  said 
they  must  be  at  Lincoln  on  Wednesday  night,  and  the  message 
reached  us  Sunday  morning.  We  picked  up  the  Christian  Indians 
that  were  willing  to  go,  and  sent  them  to  General  Custer ;  and,  when 
they  came  back,  he  sent  a  letter,  which  I  still  have  among  my  papers, 
saying  he  could  not  allow  these  Christian  Indians  to  return  to 
the  Santee  Agency  without  bearing  testimony  to  their  character.  "  I 
do  not  simply  say,"  he  went  on,  "  that  they  have  been  competent  as 
soldiers,  but  I  do  say  that  you  cannot  find  a  village  in  Minnesota 
that  will  turn  out  thirty  more  exemplary  men.  Among  other  pleas- 
ant instances  I  remember  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  sitting  in  my 
tent,  when  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  familiar  sound  of  *  Rock  of 
Ages  * ;  and,  knowing  that  cavalrymen  are  not  noted  for  hymn- 
singing,  I  reconnoitered,  and  I  found  that  the  only  men  of  my  com- 
mand who  were  engaged  in  this  singing  were  the  sons  of  men  who 
had  roamed  over  these  prairies  in  barbarous  wildness.  May  the 
good  work  go  on."  And  he  signed  himself  Geo.  A.  Custer,  colonel 
commanding* 

*  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Whipple,  I  gladly  confirm  what  he  has  here  said  with  reference  to  the 
tnistwnrthioess  of  these  scntits.  My  husband,  Rev.  Samurl  J.  Barrows,  made  the  expedition  with 
General  Custer  to  the  Black  Hills  in  the  summer  of  1874,  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  I  have  often  heard  him  refer  to  the  intelligence^  honesty,  and  general  good  character  of 
thei*e  men^  to  the  bravery  of  one  of  whom  I  owed  ihe  priceless  letters  that  were  sent  through  the 
wilds  bv  his  trusty  hands :  but  never  have  I  known  till  now  where  the  scouts  came  from  or  to  whom 
they  owed  their  training.—  Editor. 
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The  Christian  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  rescued  two 
hundred  women  and  children.  One  of  them  carried  to  his  grave  a 
certificate  signed  by  General  Sibley,  saying  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  what  he 
had  done. 

If  you  wish  for  any  other  testimony  with  regard  to  Christian 
scouts,  ask  any  officer  in  the  army.  I  believe  that  you  have  never 
heard  from  the  lips  of  any  officer  of  the  army  any  imputation  cast 
upon  the  work  or  character  of  faithful  missionaries.  I  have  never 
heard  it. 

I  was  asked  another  question, —  if  the  Indians  were  not  a  very- 
stolid  people,  or  if  they  relished  a  joke.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
story.  In  the  dark  days  of  our  Indian  affairs  a  politician  was 
appointed  to  do  some  very  dishonest  work.  He  desired  to  impress 
the  Indians  with  his  dignity,  and  he  dressed  himself  in  a  full  suit  of  a 
colonel's  uniform,  with  a  sword  by  his  side  ;  and  hfe  began  in  this 
wise  :  **  The  great  father  at  Washington  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
wdth  his  red  children,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
made  an  awful  mistake.  He  has  been  sending  to  you  civilians  when 
he  should  have  sent  warriors.  He  has  found  out  that  the  Indians 
are  a  race  of  warriors.  And  so  he  looked  over  the  countr}'  and 
found  me,"  and  then  followed  his  dishonest  speech.  When  he  was 
through,  an  old  chief  rose,  and  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then  slowly  replied :  "  Ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy  I  have  heard  that 
white  men  had  these  great  warriors,  and  I  always  wanted  to  see  one. 
I  have  looked  on  one ;  and  now  I  am  ready  to  die  !  " 

Miss  HoppocK,  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  showed  some  specimens  of 
Indian  work  in  pottery  and  baskets,  and  said  that  she  should  be 
glad  to  take  orders  for  baskets  especially,  as  they  could  be  sent 
by  mail.  She  had  visited  eight  reservations,  and  spent  three  months 
on  one.  The  land  where  many  of  the  Indians  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia are  placed  is  alkali,  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make 
a  living.  They  will  sometimes  plant  three  crops,  and  not  even  then 
be  discouraged.  They  are  willing  to  work.  If  a  desire  for  anything 
better  can  be  created  in  them,  they  will  certainly  fulfil  one's  most 
eager  expectations.  The  field-matrons  who  were  asked  foi;  by  the 
Women's  Association  are  now  in  the  field  under  the  pay  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  are  doing  excellent  work.  Among  other  things  they 
teach  the  women  to  sew,  and  these  Indian  women  are  so  eager  to 
learn  that  they  will  come  hours  beforehand  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  lesson.  The  children  are  eager  to  be  in  school, 
and  some  of  them  walk  ten  miles  a  day  to  attend.  The  teachers 
are  very  devoted,  and  are  doing  good  work.  They  are  hampered 
by  the  agents.  If  an  agent  does  not  happen  to  want  to  help  the 
matrons,  any  requests  from  the  teachers  are  put  aside.  If  we  had 
more  women  like  Miss  Carter,  and  good  agents,  most  of  the  prob- 
lems would  be  solved. 

The  President  asked  Captain  W.  W.  Wotherspoon  to  speak. 
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Capt.  VVoTHERSPOON. —  I  think  it  rather  unfortunate  that  I  should 
follow  after  Captain  Pratt  and  Miss  Carter;  but  it  may  have  its 
instructive  aspects,  too.  Miss  Carter  has  been  chasing  Indians 
with  a  bobbin :  I  have  been  chasing  .them  with  guns,  until  the  last 
four  years.  For  twenty-two  years  I  have  seen  the  Indian,  sometimes 
with  his  face  painted,  sometimes  in  fights,  sometimes  as  a  prisoner, 
and  sometimes  wounded.  About  four  years  ago  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  Apache 
ethnologically  belongs  to  the  Athapascan  race.  He  never  builds  a 
house.  He  lives  on  anything  he  can  find.  His  very  name  means 
wild.  The  subject  of  Work  and  Wages  for  Indians  has  a  fair 
illustration  in  the  case  of  these  people.  When  I  went  to  Mount 
Vernon  and  took  charge  of  them,  I  found  them  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, almost  ready  for  revolt.  I  was  given  absolute  control ;  and 
the  first  words  I  said  were,  **  You  are  going  to  work,  and  there  is 
to  be  no  more  monkey  business."  I  said  to  them  :  "  You  have  been 
fed  and  housed  and  clothed,  and  you  have  not  done^  anything  for 
it.  You  can  now  go  out,  and  earn  as  much  money  as  you  choose, 
and  you  can  have  your  money,  and  do  what  you  like  with  it ;  but 
you  have  got  to  work.  You  have  got  to  work,  even  if  you  have  to 
work  for  nothing."  They  rapidly  learned  to  do  almost  everything, 
and  they  did  earn  money.  What  is  there  that  an  Indian  cannot 
do.^  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  There  is  nothing  that  an  Indian 
cannot  do  that  we  can  do,  except  overcome  the  pauperizing  influ- 
ences that  we  have  imposed  on  him.  Those  Apaches  cut  four 
thousand  cords  of  oak  and  five  thousand  pine  logs.  They  got  their 
money,  and  spent  it.  They  built  a  village  of  a  hundred  houses, 
doing  it  all,  building  chimneys,  plastering,  matching  lumber  for 
floors,  made  doors  and  windows,  cooked  their  food,  washed  their 
clothes  (and  the  women  starched  their  cuffs  and  collars,  or  they 
got  the  mischief  if  they  didn't).  Some  were  basket-makers,  and 
some  were  pottery  makers.  Every  one  of  them  could  do  something. 
They  were  excellent  vegetable  gardeners. 

The  question  comes  up.  What  was  the  estimate  in  which  those 
people  were  held  by  their  white  and  colored  neighbors  ?  If  we  are 
going  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  a  race,  we  have  to  take 
the  individual  as  we  find  him,  and  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual  estimate  the  characteristics  of  the  race.  After  twenty- 
two  years'  service  among  the  Indians,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  two 
or  three  things.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  known  an  Indian, 
not  debauched  with  rum,  who  was  a  liar.  I  have  never,  in  my  life, 
known  a  wild  Indian  to  tell  me  an  untruth,  even  when  it  would  re- 
dound to  his  own  benefit.  In  cases  where  they  were  accused  of 
drunkenness  or  crime,  I  have  asked.  Are  you  guilty  ?  and  they 
would  say  yes  or  no,  according  to  the  fact.  If  they  said  no,  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  find  evidence.  If  they  said  yes,  which  they 
did  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  took  their  punishment.  Once  in  a 
while  they  would  say :  **  I  did  not  know  I  was  drunk.  Perhaps  I 
was.  Send  for  so  and  so,  and  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  We 
would  send,  and  they  would  come  and  testify ;  and,  if  the  testimony 
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was  true,  the  man  would  say,  **Yes,  that  is  right,  I  remember  that," 
or,  "  Yes,  I  did  so  and  so.*' 

Another  thing.  I  have  never  known  in  these  twenty-two  years, 
outside  of  these  debauched  J^ndians,  of  a  single  thief  amongst  them. 
I  have  never  known  an  Indian  to  steal  an}thing.  My  house  was 
open  all  the  time.  An  Indian  built  my  fires,  and  attended  to  every- 
thing about  the  house.  My  interpreter,  living  in  their  village,  always 
left  his  house  open  and  his  valuables  exposed.  Tobacco  and  cigars 
were  always  in  sight,  yet  in  four  years  I  never  knew  of  a  pinch  of 
tobacco  being  taken. 

They  are  usually  kind  and  affectionate  to  their  families.  They 
do  not  overwork  the  women.  The  man  takes  his  full  share  of  the 
work  of  supporting  the  family.  They  are  good  to  their  children. 
They  are  kindly  to  their  relatives  and  generous  to  their  foes.  If 
these  virtues  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  Indian's  character  and  of 
the  Indian  race,  what  is  the  matter  with  making  a  man  out  of  him  ? 
Are  they  any  worse  or  any  better  than  these  gentlemen  flung  in  a 
steady  stream  on  our  shores  from  Hungary  and  Italy  ?  I  believe 
there  is  a  saying  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can- 
not make  him  drink.  I  do  not  know  if  any  one  ever  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  taking  the  water  away  for  a  while.  If  you  did  that,  I  think 
they  would  soon  drink  heartily.  That  is  the  way  with  work.  The 
Indian  doesn't  work.  Why  should  he  ?  Why  should  we  ?  There  are 
no  people  in  the  world  who  will  work  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  work- 
ing. If  we  are  going  to  give  him  annuities,  feed  him  on  rations 
when  he  is  hungry,  clothe  him  when  he  is  cold,  what  inducement  has 
he  to  work  ?  But  take  him  away  from  the  water.  A  little  period  of 
starvation  will  do  him  good.  Let  him  have  his  land,  and  let  him  sell 
it  and  squander  it  if  he  choose.  The  Indian  does  not  want  to  die 
any  more  than  any  one  else.  His  capacity  for  work  is  great.  He 
can  do  anything  he  will.  Is  there  anything  that  prevents  him  from 
going  to  work  if  he  wants  to  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  except 
the  reservation  and  the  agent.  He  is  always  evil,  and  always  will  be. 
His  whole  interest  is  to  keep  the  Indian  there,  that  he  may  feed  him. 
If  you  can  get  the  Indians  away  from  the  reservation  and  spread 
them  abroad  among  our  people,  they  will  do  as  any  other  class  in 
this  people  does, —  work, —  and  you  will  not  have  to  support  them. 
You  will  have  in  the  Indian  a  sober  man  and  a  good  citizen.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  have  to  work  is  the  reason  that  he  does  not  work, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  He  will  work  if  he  has  to,  and  will 
do  good  work.  Wherever  these  Indians  have  been  hired  out  and 
employed  by  white  people,  they  have  always  earned  the  same  wages 
as  the  white  laborers  with  whom  they  competed. 

On  one  occasion  the  white  people,  Negroes,  and  the  Apaches 
were  to  work  together  on  a  certain  building.  The  Indians  came 
back  one  day,  and  said  the  whites  and  Negroes  had  struck.  They 
would  not  work  with  the  Indians.  "  Why  don't  you  go  down,  and 
say  that  you  will  build  the  house  yourselves  ?  "  I  asked  them.  They 
hesitated.  I  told  them  to  go  back,  and  say  that,  if  the  job  could  be 
given  to  them,  I  would   superintend    it.     The  contractor  said,  AH 
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Tight;  and  those  Indians  put  up  the  building  and  got  the  full  wages 
that  the  others  would  have  had,  and  1  think  they  were  preferred  to 
the  other  laborers.  These  were  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war,  the 
most  bloodthirsty  people  we  have  ever  .had  to  do  with,  the  very  men- 
tion of  whose  name  was  enough  to  frighten  the  women  and  children 
of  Arizona.  They  had  never  been  under  the  fatherly  influence  of  the 
agents !  They  were  wild  and  difficult  to  manage.  When  we  were 
both  in  Arizona,  when  they  were  not  chasing  me,  I  was  chasing 
them! 

At  Mount  Vernon  they  had  their  own  village,  their  own  hospital, 
school-house,  and  all  that  was  necessary;  and  everything  was  going 
smoothly  when  I  left  them.  That  was  last  March.  Since  then 
these  Indians  have  been  moved  to  Fort  Sill  in  Indian  Territory. 
Why  I  do  not  know. 

Question. —  What  are  they  doing  there  ? 

Capt.  WoTHERSPOON. —  Eating  rations!  An  officer  from  the  War 
Department  came,  and  asked  what  I  recommended.  I  told  him  the 
only  thing  I  could  see  as  justice  to  these  people  was  the  termination 
of  the  pauperizing  influences  whose  work  was  bringing  about  their 
annihilation  from  disease  and  slothfulness,  that  we  owed  them  a 
fair  start.  1  looked  over  the  country ;  and  I  thought  that  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  or  in  Tennessee  they  might  find  a 
climate  more  nearly  like  their  own,  where  they  could  live  and  earn 
their  own  living,  that  it  would  not  hurt  them  to  work  hard,  that 
they  might  be  told  that  after  three  years  they  would  have  no  more 
assistance  from  the  United  States  except  that  their  children  would 
have  schooling.  They  asked  me  for  an  estimate,  and  I  said  I 
thought  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  do  the  work. 
But,  instead  of  adopting  that  plan,  they  have  sent  them  out  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  If  the  plan  of  the  government  is  to  settle  them, 
and  let  them  take  up  land  and  in  three  or  four  years  end  the  sup- 
port, all  right.  But  I  say,  Down  with  the  reservation!  down  with 
pauperizing  by  feeding  and  clothing  them !  Take  care  of  the  old 
people,  yes.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  our  public  schools  for  the 
young  people }  They  are  good  enough  for  us.  Get  them  out  of  the 
reservation,  put  them  three  here  and  four  there,  and  so  scatter  them. 
What  do  we  do  with  the  boys  from  our  houses  of  refuge.^  We  put 
them  where  they  will  have  a  fair  chance.  Captain  Pratt  says  that 
his  boys  have  a  fair  chance.  There  are  unlimited  chances  for  them, 
if  we  can  get  them  away  from  the  reservations. 

In  my  opinion,  after  twenty- two  years  of  pretty  close  contact  with 
the  Indian,  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  all  the  characteristics  that 
will  make  him  a  first-class  citizen  and  a  good  man,  that  he  is  able 
to  work,  and  will  work  if  you  make  him,  and  that  he  will  die  a  pauper 
if  you  keep  up  the  present  system  of  feeding  and  clothing  him 
without  exertion  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Hardinc;. —  If  you  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  sending  them 
out  to  get  work  and  receive  pay  for  it,  could  they  not  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  our  civilization, —  these  Apaches,  I  mean  ? 

Capt.   WoTHERSPoox. —  That   question  was    fast  being  answered 
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when  a  new  departure  was  taken.  There  were  four  hundred  pris- ' 
oners,  and  the  question  I  had  to  solve  was  what  to  do  with  them 
without  any  money.  I  taught  them  to  farm  as  market  gardeners; 
and  I  hired  them  out,  a  few  in  a  place,  until  I  had  fifty-five  out, 
giving  excellent  satisfaction,  and  the  government  not  paying  a  cent, 
the  people  paying  for  whom  they  worked.  I  should  in  time  have 
scattered  them,  so  that  they  could  never  have  come  together  again  as 
a  band.  Then  the  Secretary  of  War  came  down,  and  started  this 
matter  of  enlisting  them  in  the  army,  and,  against  my  suggestion, 
directed  that  they  should  be  enlisted  as  a  troop  there.  The  men 
were  out  at  work  on  the  farms,  and  they  had  to  be  brought  in  to  be 
enlisted. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley. —  Fourteen  years  ago  General  Whittlesey  and  I 
went  and  visited  the  Apaches,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
worst  Indians  in  the  country.  It  was  after  an  awful  raid  on  the 
whites,  and  they  were  held  in  a  military  camp  and  under  the  closest 
surveillance.  We  had  a  conference  with  them,  and  they  talked  just 
as  you  would  talk.  They  wanted  homes.  They  wanted  land  in  the 
mountains  where  they  could  go  to  work.  They  wanted  the  whites 
to  let  them  alone.  Then  we  had  a  conference  with  the  military  men 
in  charge.  Military  officers,  as  a  rule,  are  friendly  to  the  Indians, 
and  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  Indian  character.  I  have 
heard  that  again  and  again.  Colonel  Purington  had  charge  of  the  mil- 
itary post  beside  them.  He  said  that,  when  he  wanted  to  send  a 
faithful  man,  he  never  sent  a  white  man, — he  always  sent  an  Ind- 
ian. The  Indians  would  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day.  "  I  can- 
not trust  my  own  soldiers  as  I  can  those  men,"  he  said.  They  have 
some  qualities,  I  believe,  which  are  superior  to  our  race.  They  are 
braver  than  the  Spartans.  What  Leonidas  did  is  nothing  to  what 
they  will  do.  In  faithfulness  to  a  trust  there  is  no  nation  to  compare 
with  them,  in  our  own  time  or  in  history,  that  I  know  anything  about. 
They  have  certain  bad  traits,  it  is  true.  The  worst  Indians  are 
those  that  we  see  along  the  railroad  stations  who  have  been  mined 
by  the  whites  by  whiskey.  But  those  who  have  seen  them  in  their 
own  homes  have  only  admiration  for  them,  and  great  hope  for  them 
in  the  future. 

A  large  portrait  of  Geronimo  was  here  exhibited  to  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Capt.  WoTHERSPooN. —  This  is  the  hereditary  chief  and  leader  of 
this  most  murderous  band  of  Indians.  He  kept  the  United  States 
on  the  run  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Then  this  savage  came 
down  to  Alabama, —  this  savage  who  never  drank  a  drop  of  liquor, 
who  never  told  a  lie,  who  never  stole  a  thing,  except  what  he  con- 
sidered fair  booty  in  war.  When  he  came  there,  I  made  him  my  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  to  give  judgment  in  petty  Indian  offences ;  and  he 
got  thirty-five  cents  a  day  for  it,  and  was  a  very  excellent  judge. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh. —  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  Con- 
ference should  allow  this  Apache  problem  to  stop  at  its  present  con- 
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dition.  When  they  were  sent  to  Fort  Marion  as  prisoners  of  war, 
there  were  two  classes  of  Apaches, —  some  were  actually  prisoners 
of  war,  some  were  United  States  scouts  who  had  been  serving  faith- 
fully under  our  banner.  As  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  with  Captain  J.  G.  Bourke,  I  visited  them,  and  saw  the 
testimonials  which  many  of  them  held  as  to  their  faithful  service  to 
the  government.  I  went  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  published  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  which  led  to  much  public  discussion.  The  New 
York  Tribune  took  it  up,  and  a  special  cabinet  meeting  was  held  to 
discuss  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  the  Apaches. 
They  were  removed  to  Mount  Vernon  as  the  result  of  that  agitation, 
Captain  Bourke  Jbeing  sent  to  examine  the  situation  and  report  as  to 
the  suitability  of  the  place  as  a  temporary  home.  Then  came  the 
admirable  work  of  Captain  Wotherspoon.  The  idea  of  the  friends 
of  the  Indian  was  not  that  that  place  should  be  their  permanent 
home,  but  only  a  temporary  resting-place  until  some  place  should  be 
found  in  a  healthful  locality  where  they  could  work  out  their  own 
salvation. 

A  remarkable  work  has  been  done  by  Captain  Wotherspoon,  by 
which  those  men  are  prepared  to  merge  themselves  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  so  that  we  should  hear  nothing  more  of 
them  except  that  they  are  earning  their  own  living.  I  fear  if  they 
remain  in  the  climate  of  Fort  Sill,  and  if  they  are  not  followed  up  by 
the  care  which  has  so  far  pursued  the'm,  all  previous  efforts  will  be 
thrown  away.  There  is  force  sufficient  in  this  Conference  to  pre- 
vent what  would  seem  to  be  a  threatened  danger.  Is  it  not  our  duty 
to  see  whether  these  are  real  dangers  or  not,  and,  if  they  are,  to 
bring  other  mfluences  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  Washington,  that 
some  suitable  place  may  be  found  for  them  1 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  said  that  it  ought  to  be  known  that  some  East- 
ern friends  of  the  Indian,  in  connection  with  Captain  Bourke,  found 
a  desirable  section  of  land  for  the  Apache  prisoners,  and  it  was 
bargained  for ;  but  all  efforts  were  stopped  through  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  the  white  people, 
who  did  not  wish  to  have  the  Indians  near  them.  That  put  a  stop 
to  the  whole  thing. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. —  I  began  with  those  Apaches  when  Cochise 
was  their  leader.  After  much  difficulty  we  (Captains  Sladen,  Jef- 
fords, and  myself)  brought  them  out,  and  put  them  on  a  reservation 
where  they  kept  the  peace  as  long  as  the  old  chief  lived,  and  as  long 
as  his  son  lived.  Geronimo  joined  them  later  than  our  visit,  and 
they  had  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  A  new  agent  came  in  after 
Jeffords,  and  he  found  it  would  be  more  economical  to  put  them  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  The  promises  I  had  made  them  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  all  broken ;  and 
I  said  at  once,  "  Of  course  there  will  be  war,  and  a  terrible  one.'' 
I  was  in  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  when  that 
war  came. 

When  these  Apaches  were  sent  to  Mount  Vernon,  I  had  the  honor 
of  having  Captain  Wotherspoon  sent  down  there.     If  he  had  had 
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health  and  strength  and  there  could  have  been  perpetuity  of  his 
reign,  that  part  of  the  Indian  question  would  have  been  solved.  But 
the  condition  of  things  is  unsatisfactory.  Our  people  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  will  not  have  the  Indians  for  soldiers.  Per- 
haps that  conclusion  will  please  the  Friends.  I  have  joined  with 
others  in  trying  to  find  some  place  where  these  Apaches  should  be 
sent.  The  citizens  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will  not  let  them  go 
there.  They  think  that  every  one  of  the  fighting  men  will  go  back 
if  they  are  allowed  to  cross  the  Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  why 
colonists  have  not  risen  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  Fort  Sill.  If 
they  are  on  good  land  there,  with  the  intelligence  they  now  have  and 
a  little  supervision,  I  believe  these  Indians  will  work  out  their  own 
temporal  salvation. 

With  reference  to  the  agents,  I  am  afraid  we  are  saying  too  much. 
The  Indian  agents  are  as  good  as  the  rest  of  us.  If  an  agent  is  a 
good  man,  he  is  put  in  a  trying  or  false  position ;  and  he  has  to  be  so 
as  long  as  the  Indian  Bureau  lasts.  I  do  hope  that  our  government 
may  take  such  steps  that  little  by  little  it  will  be  possible  to  abolish 
it ;  but  you  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  educational  part.  Captain 
Pratt  and  I  have  no  difficulty  with  each  other.  If  it  were  practi- 
cable, I  would  like  to  see  all  the  Indians  distributed  in  the  manner 
he  says.  But  it  is  impracticable  even  to  take  the  children  away. 
Our  friend.  Bishop  Whipple,  has  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the 
subject.  His  idea  is  that,  if  you  put  a  man  of  the  same  earnestness 
as  himself  to  work  for  the  Indians,  and  he  works  hard,  he  will  accom- 
plish veritable  results.  Men  will  be  converted ;  and,  when  their  souls 
are  changed,  then  they  will  be  ready  to  ask  for  the  white  man's 
methods  in  other  things. 

If  you  take  Captain  Wotherspoon's  presentation,  you  will  see  that 
Indians  do  not  lie,  and  they  do  not  steal ;  but  they  do  some  other 
things.  They  commit  outrageous  murders.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that,  if  you  get  back  to  nature,  you  get  back  to  holiness.  But 
no.  You  have  got  to  convert  the  soul.  Some  children  may  be  con- 
verted before  they  are  born ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Indian  children 
are,  and  a  good  many  white  children  are  not.  Let  us  bring  into  the 
reservations  all  those  influences  that  will  back  up  everything  that  is 
right  and  proper.  Let  us  stick  to  the  schools.  By  this  constant 
revolution  of  getting  out  everything  bad  and  putting  in  everything 
good  shall  we  get  the  best  sort  of  agents  and  teachers.  And  put 
good  men  in  at  the  head,  from  the  President  down. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  was  introduced. 

Miss  Dewey. —  I  ask  attention  in  hope  that  I  may  find  counsel 
and  aid  from  this  assembly  in  a  matter  which  our  Association  has 
much  at  heart.  About  two  years  ago  an  appeal  came  to  us  from 
Mr.  Ewing,  then  sheriff  of  Mojave  County,  Arizona,  in  behalf  of  the 
Hualapai  Indians.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  of  this  tribe 
living  in  the  north-western  part  of  Arizona,  in  a  district  confessedly 
allotted  to  them  because  it  was  absolutely  worthless.     They  are  be- 
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tween  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  other ;  but  they  are  not  bene- 
fited by  either  this  grand  natural  scenery  or  this  proud  triumph  of 
civilization.  The  waters  of  the  Colorado  flow  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mile-deep  chasm,  leaving  the  surface  country  dry  and  sterile;  and 
the  morals  and  manners  taught  the  Indians  by  the  frontiersmen  are 
far  worse  than  their  native  savagery.  The  tribe  is  very  poor.  The 
government  gives  them  rations  for  half  the  year :  the  other  half  they 
wander  about  over  the  district,  and  gather  wild  fruits  and  roots,  eat 
the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  and  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  can.  They 
have  no  occupation  or  object  in  life.  A  few  of  the  men  work  for 
ranchmen  and  miners ;  but  since  the  low  price  of  silver  has  closed 
the  mines,  and  the  droughts  of  the  summers  have  diminished  the 
herds,  they  find  less  work  of  that  kind,  and  are  poorer  than  ever. 
The  women  are  handy  with  their  needles,  and  make  their  own 
clothes;  but  they  get  little  work  in  the  homes  of  the  settlers,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  filthy  condition  inevitable  by  people  who  live  more  like 
animals  than  human  creatures,  in  brush  huts  or  holes  in  the  ground, 
without  furniture  or  utensils  of  any  kind.  In  short,  the  Hualapai 
are  in  a  state  of  uttermost  poverty  and  degradation ;  but  the  inter- 
esting, the  hopeful  thing  abodt  them  is  that  they  are  dissatisfied, 
they  want  something  better.  They  do  not  want  their  children  to 
grow  up  to  be  what  they  are.  The  vitalizing  element  of  dis- 
content has  come  to  them  in  a  noble  form,  and  they  ask  for  educa- 
tion. They  want  their  children  taught  to  do  and  know  the  things 
that  white  people  know.  They  believe  that  the  superiority  of  the 
white  men  is  in  their  training.  From  their  own  destitution  and  help- 
lessness they  call  to  us  to  share  our  knowledge  with  them.  Can  we 
close  our  ears  to  so  pathetic  a  request  ? 

For  us  to  refuse  people  who  ask  simply  for  education  is  as  if, 
with  bread  in  our  hands,  we  should  deny  it  to  starving  men.  The 
Massachusetts  Association  has  begun  the  work  with  such  means  as 
it  could  command.  We  sent  to  Arizona  last  spring  a  field-matron, 
an  admirable  woman,  devoted,  earnest,  sincere,  and  with  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  Indians.  She  has  a  little  school  of  seventeen ;  but 
she  could  have  one  of  a  hundred  if  there  were  more  room.  The 
children  are  docile,  affectionate,  and  well-behaved;  and  they  are  so 
pressed  on  by  the  eagerness  of  their  parents  for  education  that  they 
have  learned  with  uncommon  speed.  Although  the  school  only 
began  last  June,  their  specimens  of  writing  would  do  credit  to  any 
children.  Their  manners  are  so  good  that  the  teacher  of  the  public 
school  said  that  she  wished  her  scholars  would  behave  as  well  as  the 
Indian  children.  It  is  a  day-school,  for  we  have  not  been  able  to 
afford  a  boarding-school ;  but  the  teacher  gives  them  a  dinner  of 
bread,  and  this  is  sometimes  all  the  food  they  have  to  eat  for  the  day. 

What  we  have  done  is  only  to  place  an  entering  wedge,  to  find  out 
what  these  people  need,  and  to  show  how  willing  and  glad  they  are 
to  seize  upon  instruction.  For  one  woman  to  relieve  the  misery  and 
need  of  this  whole  tribe  is  like  trying  to  bale  out  Lake  Mohonk  with 
a  tin  dipper.     It  is  only  government  that  can  undertake  the  expense, 
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and  which,  by  so  doing,  will  save  money.  If  it  gives  the  Hualapai, 
instead  of  rations,  some  good  land  and  a  farm-school,  in  ten  years 
they  will  be  self-supporting,  and  in  twenty  they  will  begin  to  pay 
taxes. 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  find  arable  land.  Water  is  so  scarce  in 
that  part  of  Arizona  that  the  possession  of  it  is  wealth  ;  and  one 
man,  who  owns  a  spring  which  waters  four  acres,  clears  $2,000  a 
year  by  selling  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  soil  is  rich  when  moist- 
ened; and  the  three  things  necessary  to  lift  the  Hualapai  into 
decent  living  are  a  piece  of  irrigated  land,  a  farmer  to  teach  them 
to  use  it,  and  a  boarding-school  for  the  children  with  industrial 
training. 

A  petition  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  this 
subject,  which  I  hope  will  receive  a  great  many  signatures  here. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  The  United  States  government  is  rich  enough  to 
give  every  Indian  an  education ;  and  I  think  it  will. 

Adjourned  at  one  o'clock  p.m. 


ifourtl^  &tBfiion. 

Thursday  Night. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    Professor  C.  C.  Painter  was  invited  to  speak. 


THE    LEASING   OF   INDIANS'    LANDS. 

AN    ADDRESS    BY    PROFESSOR    PAINTER. 

We  were  speaking  this  morning  in  regard  to  industries.  A  great 
deal  is  said  about  industrial  training.  We  go  to  Hampton  and  Car- 
lisle and  see  the  Indian  work,  and  then  we  go  to  the  reservation  and 
make  inquiries  about  him.  I  was  at  one  a  little  while  ago,  and  I 
found  three  Hampton  students.  I  asked  one  what  he  was  doing ; 
and  he  said,  "Nothing."  I  asked  the  second;  and  he  said,  *' Noth- 
ing"; the  third,  and  he  said,  "Nothing."  Two  of  them  had  been 
educated  as  carpenters  and  one  as  a  blacksmith.  I  said  to  them, 
^*This  is  a  hard  story  to  tell  friends  in  the  East."  "What  can  we 
do  ?  "  they  asked.  "  The  government  has  a  carpenter  here,  and  he 
has  an  assistant.  All  the  places  are  full.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
places  for  blacksmiths."  1  was  at  one  reservation  where  there  was 
a  very  complete  tin-shop,  with  first-class  machinery.  A  Carlisle  stu- 
dent had  been  here,  and  this  was  fitted  up  for  his  use.  But  it  was 
not  being  used.  In  the  warehouse  I  saw  immense  quantities  of  tin- 
ware which  was  made  at  the  Carlisle  School.  We  have  men  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  schools  who  have  learned  to  make  shoes ; 
but  we  go  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  buy  shoes  ready  made. 
W^e  have  men  educated  as  tailors,  and  they  go  back ;  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  they  do  not  set  up  a  tailor's  shop,  and  manufacture  cloth- 
ing for  the  reservation.  But  we  go  to  New  York,  and  buy  Jew 
clothing,  and  send  it  out;  and  you  will  not  find  an  Indian  not  wear- 
ing store-made  clothes.  And  so  Captain  Pratt  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  Indians  who  go  back  there  after  he  has  trained 
them  to  do  these  things  have  no  chance  to  do  them.  If  they  are 
going  to  do  the  work  that  they  have  learned  to  do,  they  will  have  to 
stay  East  to  do  it,  they  cannot  do  it  on  the  reservation. 

So  it  comes  to  us  whether  we  are  doing  a  wise  thing,  taken  as  a 
whole.  I  doubt  it.  If  we  carry  out  the  idea  of  industrial  training, 
there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  work  afterward ; 
and  I  do  not  see  any  solution  except  Captain  Pratt's.     It  is  a  very 
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difficult  thing.  Miss  Carter  shows  us  what  the  Indian  women  can 
do  at  lace-making.  But  the  number  of  people  who  can  buy  lace  at 
ten  dollars  a  yard  is  limited.  That  industry  will  have  to  be  worked 
up,  specially,  even  to  the  limits  within  which  it  can  be  made  profi- 
table. So  with  the  weaving  of  grass  and  pottery.  The  Indians  show 
us  that  they  can  do  any  kind  of  work.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Indian  has  in  himself  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  all 
kinds  of  industries  and  all  positions  in  life.  It  comes  back,  then,  to 
the  question  of  opportunity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  government  that  these  Indians  shall  be 
farmers.  That  is  the  theory  on  which  the  lands  were  allotted,  and 
are  held  inalienable  for  them  for  twenty-five  years, —  no  matter 
whether  the  allottee  is  an  old  woman  of  eighty,  a  blind  man,  or  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  go  off  somewhere  else.  There  is  his  land ; 
and  he  could  not,  under  the  law,  do  anything  with  it.  **  You  must 
farm  or  do  nothing,"  said  the  government.  Then  came  the  time 
when  Senator  Dawes  and  General  Whittlesey  and  I  talked  this  over, 
and  we  drew  up  an  amendment,  and  Mr.  Dawes  secured  its  passage, 
providing  for  such  leases  as  we  thought  should  be  provided  for,  in 
cases  where  there  was  disability  to  use  the  land.  That  is  all  that 
should  have  been  covered  by  it.  The  three  provisions  of  the  Sev- 
eralty Bill  —  the  three  ideas  that  controlled  in  the  framing  of  that 
bill  and  of  this  amendment  —  were  :  first,  that  allotments  should  take 
place  where  the  people  were  ready  to  receive  allotments ;  second, 
that  this  land  should  be  held  for  twenty-five  years,  until  the  old  men 
should  have  passed  away,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  edu- 
cated to  appreciate  the  value  of  it,  and  then  dispose  of  it  if  they  wish, 
but  not  sooner  ;  third,  that  there  should  be  this  modification, —  that, 
in  case  of  inability  to  use  the  land,  it  should  be  converted  to  their  use 
by  leasing  it  to  some  one. 

Whether  these  were  wise  or  unwise  provisions,  this  was  the  theory 
on  which  that  bill  was  based ;  and  this  was  the  protection  which  was 
deemed  wise  to  be  thrown  about  those  who  took  land  under  it. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  three  of  these  partic- 
ulars the  principle  of  the  bill,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  bill,  are 
being  set  aside  and  destroyed.  Allotments  are  ordered,  not  with 
reference  generally  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  but  to  the  greed 
and  demands  of  the  white  people  about  the  reservation  who  wish  to 
secure  the  surplus  lands.  I  could,  had  I  time,  call  attention  to  res- 
ervations where  the  effect  of  allotments  has  been  to  set  back  the 
Indians  for  twenty  years. 

I  recently  came  across  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  Reservations 
on  which  allotments  have  been  made. 

I  was  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  soon  after  the  allotments  were 
made ;  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Indians  were  settling 
upon  their  allotments,  and  in  almost  every  case  living  in  pretty  good 
houses,  built  on  their  allotments  and  with  a  large  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation.  I  came  back  satisfied  and  enthusiastic,  believing 
that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  this  case.  I  came  across  these 
reservations  the  other  day,  entering  the  Winnebago  near  Penda,  and 
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going  through  some  twenty  miles  or  more.  Almost  the  entire  dis- 
tance I  was  passing  through  large  pasture  fields  or  extended  corn- 
fields all  used  by  the  whites.  Leases  were  secured  from  these  Ind- 
ians before  the  allotments  were  really  made.  One  syndicate  has 
47,000  acres  at  least,  leased  at  from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty-five  cents. 
The  lessees  sublet  to  farmers  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  an  acre, 
making  a  very  large  sum  out  of  this  arrangement.  The  present 
agent  undertook  to  break  this  up.  The  agents  before  him  had 
favored  it.  The  present  agent  is  an  army  officer.  He  does  not 
approve  the  leases,  and  has  attempted  to  remove  the  lessees.  He 
was  estopped  by  the  district  judge  of  the  United  States  Court,  but 
has  taken  an  appeal.  The  ground  of  this  estoppel  is  that  the  Ind- 
ians are  competent  as  citizens  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

1  went  down  across  the  Omaha  Reservation,  and  found  it  even 
worse  still,  though  they  are  getting  a  better  price  for  their  land. 
The  Winnebagoes  only  get  enough  to  enable  them  to  be  drunk  part 
of  the  time,  but  the  Omahas  get  more.  An  educated  Indian,  to 
whom  money  was  lent  to  help  build  a  house,  rents  house  and  farm, 
and  is  living  in  a  tepee  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  About  eight-tenths 
of  the  Omaha  men,  so  Dr.  La  Flesche  told  me,  are  drinking  when- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  women. 
The  condition  of  things  is  perfectly  fearful.  These  are  facts  which 
we  must  face  in  considering  the  question  of  leases. 

The  amendment  as  made  by  Senator  Dawes  has  been  amended  by 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  adding  the  word  "  inability,"  enlarg- 
ing its  scope.  I  have  no  question  at  all,  if  the  court  holds  that 
they  have  a  right  to  make  these  leases,  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  the  department,  that  these  white  people  will  never  leave 
these  lands.  It  is  their  policy,  I  believe,  to  debauch  these  Indians  by 
drunkenness,  and  unfit  them  for  the  occupation  of  the  land  which 
they  now  occupy  and  will  continue  to  hold. 

Whether  or  not  we  should  have  swept  these  restrictions  all  away 
in  the  beginning,  or  should  not  have  thrown  this  protection  about 
them,  is  the  question  now  raised  by  some  who  have  spoken,  and  is 
now  before  us.  But,  if  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  removal  of  these 
instructions,  let  us  at  least  insist  that  it  shall  be  so  done  that  the 
whites  shall  be  under  no  temptation  to  debauch  the  Indians.  I  do 
not  know  what  Dr.  Abbott  meant  when,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
he  said,  "  There  are  dudes  in  New  York  who  smoke  their  cigarettes 
and  live  on  the  rents  of  their  property."  We  are  not  trying  to 
Christianize  and  civilize  the  New  York  dude.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  a  more  difficult  thing  than  we  have  undertaken.  But,  if  it  became 
our  duty  to  undertake  this  work,  we  would  doubtless  seek  to  know 
how  this  creature  was  produced,  and,  if  we  found  that  his  power  to 
alienate  or  lease  his  property  was  accountable  for  him,  would  in- 
quire as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  that  power,  assuming  that  our 
guardianship  over  him  gave  us  the  authority  to  do  so. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis.  It  is  the  intention  of  men  in  the  West, 
and  their  efforts  are  being  more  and  more  felt  in  Congress  as  the 
power  of  the  West  is  becoming  greater  in  controlling  national  affairs, 
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—  it  is  the  intention  of  these  men  to  sweep  away  all  these  ILmita- 
tions  and  restrictions  which  the  severalty  law  put  in  the  Indian's 
power  to  alienate  his  land.  It  is  a  question  for  us  to  settle  whether 
Captain  Pratt  and  Dr.  Abbott  are  right  when  they  take  the  same 
ground  or  whether  we  are  right.  If  they  are  right,  then  let  us  seek 
to  bring  this  about  at  once,  and  in  such  ways  that  do  not  involve  the 
demoralization  of  the  Indian  as  a  mean  of  its  accomplishment.  In 
some  straightforward  and  legal  way,  as  if  by  intention,  and  in  such 
way  as  to  secure  his  intelligent  consent  to  what  is  done  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  is  making  a  final  disposal  of  what 
he  owns,  let  it  be  done,  and  not  by  indirection  and  debauchery. 

But  if  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  view ;  if  we  believe  that, 
having  stolen  a  child  from  its  home  and  our  conscience  awakes  us 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  wrong,  we  ought  not  to  drop  it  at  once 
into  the  river  we  are  crossing,  but  must  take  him  ashore  and  make 
provision  for  his  care, —  then  we  need  to  awake  to  the  danger  which 
now  threatens  these  children  of  our  care ;  for  children  most  of  them 
are  as  yet,  so  far  as  ability  to  cope  with  the  white  man  for  land  is 
concerned. 

If  it  is  our  purpose  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Dawes  Severalty 
Bill,  and  insist  that  it  shall  be  carried  out  in  its  intent  and  spirit,  we 
need  to  know  that  these  are  dangerously  assailed  and  largely  nulli- 
fied. 

Mr.  John  B.  Garrett  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  Garrett. —  The  dinner  bell  yesterday  cut  short  the  intensely 
interesting  recital  of  facts  which  Senator  Dawes  was  giving  us  with 
reference  to  the  condition  at  present  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Business  Committee  evidently  was 
that  the  subject  was  one  of  too  momentous  importance  to  be  dropped 
in  that  imperfect  way.     Hence  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word. 

My  own  interest  in  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  began  as 
long  ago  as  1865,  when  I  was  asked  to  accompany  a  venerable  friend 
of  the  Indian  who  will  be  remembered  here  with  honor  —  the  late 
Thomas  Wistar  —  to  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Ind- 
ians of  the  South-west,  embracing  a  population  of  about  seventy-five 
thousand,  then  estimated  to  be  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  Indian 
population  of  our  country.  There  were  several  hundred  chiefs  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  with  those  Indians  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  Southerners  in  the  conflict  which  had  just  closed  against  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  after  that  I  held  a  commission  from  President  Johnson, 
with  others,  for  the  location  of  the  Osages  in  the  Indian  Territory ; 
and  at  the  time  President  Grant  called  upon  the  religious  societies  to 
assist  him  in  the  work  of  Christian  civilization  of  the  Indians  I  nat- 
urally enlisted  in  it.  My  interest  then  was  again  centred  in  the 
Indian   Territory   for   the  reason   that  President   Grant  and  those 
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under  him  allotted  to  the  Society  of  Friends  the  Indians  of  the  Central 
Superintendency  as  those  who  should  come  under  our  care,  so  that 
from  my  first  acquaintance  with  Indians  it  has  been  with  those  of 
the  Indian  Territory. 

We  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  intensely  sad  recital  of  pres- 
ent conditions  which  Senator  Dawes  has  witnessed,  and  which,  he 
gives  his  testimony  to  us,  are  now  threatening  the  very  peace  and 
social  welfare  of  our  country.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  justice  in  the  relations  of  the  government  and  the  people, 
that  immorality  prevails  and  outlawry  exists.  There  are  about  fifty 
thousand  Indians  to  three  hundred  thousand  whites,  or  those  not 
rated  as  Indians.  This  embraces  a  very  mixed  population  of  native 
Americans,  Negroes,  and  Europeans,  engaged  in  the  work  of  rail- 
roads and  mining.  I  should  probably  take  issue  with  him,  if  I  dared 
to  do  so  with  so  eminent  a  student  of  our  political  institutions,  upon 
one  or  two  points.  One  would  be  as  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  have  sent  recently  into  the  Territory  its  forces  ta  drive  out 
and  to  assist  the  owners  of  the  mines  in  subduing  the  strikers.  I 
win  not  discuss  the  subject  of  strikes,  but  the  question  of  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  enter  the  Territory  for  arresting  a  strike.  During  my 
tenure  of  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Associated  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs,  it  became  my  frequent  duty  to 
go  to  Washington.  On  one  occasion  the  superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Superintendency  summoned  myself  and  others  there  because  he 
was  very  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  encroachments  upon  the  Ter- 
ritory of  white  men  from  Kansas  and  other  States.  As  a  Friend,  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  consistently  call  upon  the  army  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  him  ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
these  trespassers.  We  accompanied  him  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Still  we  were 
unable  to  solve  the  question  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  work  we  had  at  heart.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior we  were  taken  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  The  question 
was  then  and  there  submitted ;  and  instantly  President  Grant,  with 
that  incisiveness  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  cut  the  knot  by  say- 
ing to  his  Secretary  of  War,  "  Send  out  an  order  that  the  army  shall 
at  once  expel  from  the  Indian  Territory  every  one  who  does  not  hold 
a  permit  to  be  there,  signed  by  Superintendent  Hoag."  So  the 
superintendent,  feeling  that  he  himself  was  restrained  from  calling 
on  the  army  of  the  United  States,  had  practically  the  whole  power  of 
the  United  States  government  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  simple 
word  of  the  President  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  remain  there  who 
did  not  have  the  permit  of  that  Friend. 

I  take  it  that  the  government  at  Washington,  in  sending  its  army, 
or  a  branch  of  it,  into  the  Indian  Territory  recently,  did  exactly  what 
President  Grant  did  at  that  time.  The  army  was  sent  there  to  expel 
from  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory  every  one  not  an  Indian  not 
holding  a  proper  permit  to  remain  there.  If  I  understand  it,  only 
those  are  entitled  to  remain  who  are  either  married  into  the  tribes  or 
are  lessees  of  Indian  land,  or  who  are  employed  by  such  lessees. 
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The  300,000  white  people  who  have  come  in  have  come  in  under 
circumstances  which  have  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  them. 
There  are  to-day,  crossing  the  Territory,  no  less  than  four  main  lines 
of  railroad.  Mines  have  been  opened  under  leases  from  the  Ind- 
ians, confirmed  by  act  of  Congress. 

Under  the  conditions  that  exist,  so  different  from  those  under 
which  the  treaties  were  made  with  these  Indians  sixty  years  ago,  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  Conference  this  question,  whether  the 
mutual  breach  of  covenants,  as  well  as  the  change  of  circumstances, 
has  not  so  far  relieved  the  United  States  that  it  can  deal  with  this 
question  de  novo^  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  made  sixty  years 
ago.  I  trust  that  the  Business  Committee,  in  formulating  its  judg- 
ment, will  be  able  to  give  some  utterance  which  shall  be  a  guide  to 
the  popular  thought  of  the  coming  year. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  the  editor  of  the  Congregationalist^  was  intro- 
duced. 

Dr.  Dunning. —  I  have  visited  many  of  the  reservations  and  some 
of  the  schools.  I  have  seen  that  there  are  three  classes  of  white 
people  in  their  relations  to  the  Indians :  first,  those  who  regard  the 
Indian  as  man  and  brother ;  second,  the  government  officials,  who 
regard  them  as  wards ;  third,  their  neighbors,  who  regard  them  as 
things  to  speculate  with.  Some  of  these  neighbors  would  exter- 
minate them  as  they  would  exterminate  wild  beasts  and  rattlesnakes. 
I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  a  number  of  Indian  scalps  being  dis- 
played to  me,  as  one  would  display  buffalo  heads  or  the  tails  of 
rattlesnakes.  I  do  not  know  that  even  religion  has  done  anything 
for  Indians  that  white  men  have  not  speculated  with.  When  Mr. 
Moody's  school  for  Indian  girls  was  opened,  I  was  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Some  of  the  white  people  said  it  was  a  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Moody  was  doing  that  work,  because  many  of  the  ambitious 
young  white  men  were  marrying  to  get  "  head  rights  "  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  they  were  glad  to  have  the  Indian  girls  whom  they  married 
have  a  little  more  education.  The  conditions  described  by  Senator 
Dawes  are  matters  of  public  notoriety,  yet  most  people  appear  to  be 
ignorant  of  them.  Nine  years  ago  I  spent  some  time  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  I  think  that  the  conditions  were  then  very  much  as 
now.  There  were  no  laws  executed  by  the  United  States.  Law  was 
bought  and  sold  then  as  now.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  figure  that 
Professor  Painter  has  used,  of  carrying  the  baby.  The  river  is  an 
ocean  without  a  shore.  We  shall  have  to  drop  him  some  time,  or 
carry  him  always  in  the  water.  It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to 
differ  with  the  general  sentiment ;  but  I  do  feel  that  the  time  must 
come  when  the  Indian  must  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  when  we  must 
expect  to  make  him  a  citizen  here  and  now,  and  that  this  process 
cannot  be  gone  through  without  suffering,  perhaps  very  much  suffer- 
ing. I  felt  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  when  our  most  tender-hearted, 
Christian  General  Howard  said  that  some  would  get  sick  and  some 
would  die,  but  that  they  would  come  out  all  right,  after  all.     That  is 
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the  philosophy  we  must  face.  There  will  be  pathetic  instances- 
There  are  always  pathetic  cases  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  just 
laws.  I  saw  the  daughter  of  the  old  chief  Seattle  begging  from 
door  to  door,  yet  her  father  once  thought  he  owned  all  that  vast 
region.  I  saw  other  Indian  women  in  the  North-west  who  had 
married  white  men,  and,  when  the  severalty  laws  came,  they  made 
their  children  legitimate  and  their  wives  comfortable.  How  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  give  an  Indian  property,  and  not  give  him 
power  to  lease  what  is  his  own  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  we  can 
make  him  a  child  for  generations,  and  expect  him  to  continue  in  that 
childhood,  and  yet  grow  into  manhood  ?  I  do  not  like  to  differ  with 
Senator  Dawes ;  but,  while  we  must  admit  that  the  legislation  which 
gives  the  power  to  lease  the  Indian's  land  is  often  prompted  by 
greed,  I  should  like  to  see  our  national  legislature  give  to  these 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  power  to  sell  their  land  or  lease 
it,  exactly  as  the  white  men  do  with  their  property.  They  have  long 
been  civilized ;  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem until  we  put  them  on  this  footing,  and  say,  "  You  are  citizens  of 
this  United  States  government,  and  you  have  got  to  face  the  perils 
that  other  men  face."  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  too  much  pater- 
nalism in  treating  the  Indian  problem. 

The  Indian  is  going  to  be  helped  by  those  who  live  nearest  to  him 
or  by  those  to  whom  he  is  to  be  sent  to  live  near.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  Indian  associations  to  awaken  a  public  sentiment  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  reservations  which  still  exist,  but  which 
should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  possible  ?  Since  the  West  was  first 
settled,  a  very  different  class  of  men  and  women  have  come  in  from 
the  early  settlers.  Very  many  Western  people  have  gone  there,  who 
are  not  tempted  to  defraud  these  Indians.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  there  that  will  befriend  these  Indian 
neighbors  ?  Is  not  that  the  right  Christianity  ?  Then,  while  we 
fight  for  them,  we  must  teach  them  to  fight  for  themselves.  Some 
will  go  under,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Indians.  I 
have  seen  the  Digger  Indian,  who  is  only  an  animal ;  and  I  have 
seen  among  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  elements  of  manhood  as  fine 
as  any  1  have  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Indian  ever  owned  this  country.  He  was  a 
tramp  in  it,  without  a  title.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  ever  to  have 
made  treaties  with  them,  any  more  than  with  any  local  communities. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott. —  It  appears  from  Captain  Pratt's  remarks 
that  there  is,  in  his  view,  a  little  account  between  him  and  me 
remaining  unsettled  from  last  year.  I  thought  that  account  was 
balanced.  Last  year,  after  his  address  on  the  importance  of  not 
allowing  the  Indian  youth,  after  education,  to  go  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion, I  said  that  I  understood  him  to  say  this  was  the  onfy  way  to 
save  them.  When  he  disavowed  having  said  it  was  the  on/y  way,  I 
made  what  I  thought  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very  hand- 
some apology  by  acknowledging  that  I  should  have  said  that  his 
words  had  made  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  thought  it  was 
the  only  way.     That's  about  as  near  as  you  can  expect  a  lawyer  to 
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later  be  a  uniform  law  for  colored  and  white  and  Indian,  and  all, 
in  a  free  country.  This  is  the  solid  bottom.  We  could  not  say  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  only  protection  of  the  Indians  then 
was  the  fact  that  they  were  wards  of  the  nation.  We  get  beyond 
that  now  as  fast  as  they  become  civilized. 

One  of  the  specific  difliculties  is  that  the  courts  administrating 
the  law  are  all  at  sea.  They  do  not  agree  on  what  the  law  is.  One 
judge  has  held  that  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  common  law  is  to  be  the 
rule  of  decision.  Another  judge  has  held  the  opposite,  saying  that, 
because  these  are  not  Englishmen  nor  the  descendants  of  Englishmen, 
we  cannot  presume  that  the  common  law  is  to  apply  among  them. 
The  profession  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  law.  But  they  are  all 
agreed  that  a  different  system  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Indian  from 
what  is  applied  to  the  white  man.  This  is  the  fundamental  griev- 
ance and  the  logical  cause  of  endless  difficulty. 

Let  me  give  you  one  instance  to  show  how  the  efforts  of  educa- 
tion, religious  instruction,  and  moral  training  can  be  nullified  by  the 
results  of  this  confusion  of  laws.  During  the  last  year  or  two  an 
Indian  man  and  woman  were  indicted  for  adultery.  On  the  trial  the 
guilty  act  was  proved.  But  it  appeared  that  the  woman  was  a  half- 
breed  and  by  the  law  was  not  an  Indian.  She  was  convicted.  It 
appeared  that  the  man  was  a  full-blooded  Indian.  There  was  not 
the  same  law  for  the  two.  There  was  no  law  to  punish  the  Indian, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  Now,  a  single  declaration  by  a  court  of  Amer- 
ican justice  in  the  Indian  country,  that  the  Indian  man  may  com- 
mit such  offences  with  impunity,  may  annul  the  moral  instruction 
that  missionaries  can  give  in  years.  There  is  no  value  in  law  if 
it  has  not  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity.  The  difficulty  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  class  legislation,  and  are  clinging  to  it  to  the  last  in- 
stead of  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Now  there  are  local  antipathies  to  meet,  and  the  greed  of  white 
settlers  and  speculators.  These  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  situ- 
ation. Under  these  circumstances  the  first  inquiry  as  to  any  ele- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  is,  What  is  the  law  for  white 
people  on  this  subject  in  that  place  ?  The  second  is,  Why  will  not 
that  law  do  for  Indians  ?  If  there  is  any  good  reason  why  it  will 
not,  then  what  is  the  least  that  we  can  add  to  make  it  do  for  Ind- 
ians ?  But  to  ask  legislation  to  give  them  more  privileges  and  put 
more  safeguards  around  them  is  to  make  them  a  privileged  class, — to 
set  them  up  for  a  mark  for  their  pillaging  neighbors.  You  can  give 
any  one  peculiar  privileges  by  law,  but  they  will  be  surrounded  by  vult- 
ures at  once.  This  is  a  country  of  uniformity  of  law  and  equality 
before  the  law.  If  you  give  the  Indian  his  land,  and  say,  '*  You  are 
not  obliged  to  work  out  your  highway  taxes,"  he  can  sit  on  the 
fence,  and  see  the  white  man  work.  He  becomes  in  their  thoughts 
a  fair  prey.  I  do  not  say  that  men  ought  to  think  so,  nor  that  fair- 
minded  men  can  think  so ;  but,  as  men  go,  it  is  the  logical  result. 
They  take  it  out  of  the  Indian  m  that  way. 

How  far  will  the  present  law  for  the  white  man  serve  to  settle 
some  of  these  questions  under  discussion?     In  the  State  of  New 
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York  there  are  probably  a  million  white  people  who  cannot  convey 
their  real  property  if  they  have  any.  I  think  I  may  say  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  minors  who  have  real  property  interests, 
and  who  are  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are  lunatics  incapable 
of  conveying.  There  are  men  who  are  habitual  drunkards  or  who 
are  spendthrifts,  or  who  have  on  some  ground  been  interdicted  by 
the  courts,  and  are  under  guardianship,  which  prevents  them  from 
getting  rid  of  their  property.  What  is  the  white  man*s  law  in  these 
cases }  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these 
children  or  incapables  to  have  his  land  conveyed,  he  must  present  a 
petition  to  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  the  court  causes  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  particular  case  to  see  what  the  situation  of  the  infant 
is,  what  the  land  is,  and  whether  it  should  be  sold  or  leased,  how 
much  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  education,  and  how  much 
invested.     Why  is  not  that  good  enough  law  for  Indians.' 

Question. —  Would  you  include  all  Indians.' 

Mr.  Abbott. —  As  fast  as  they  become  citizens  and  hold  land 
under  a  protected  title,  so  that  they  are  interdicted  from  convey- 
ing, 

I  would  suggest  this  resolution  :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise. 

As  to  what  court  it  shall  be,  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  de- 
cided afterwards.  White  man's  law  is  good  enough  for  Indians  on 
this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of  how  it  shall  be  worked  out,  I 
would  offer  the  following  resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Rc'wlvt'd,  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
selling  and  leasing  Indian  lands  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision, 
alterations,  or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

Why  should  an  Indian  not  work  out  the  road  tax  that  is  to  give 
access  to  his  lands  ?  If  he  refuses  to  do  it,  his  land  would  have  to 
be  sold  for  him. 

Question. —  Would  not  that  sweep  away  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
into  the  hands  of  white  people  ? 

Mr.  Abbott. —  We  are  told  here  that  three-quarters  of  the  Indians 
are  already  supporting  themselves;  and,  if  the  land  of  the  other 
quarter  could  not  be  swept  away  except  by  a  judicial  investigation 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  lawful  process  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  himself  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  white 
child's  property  may  be  swept  away,  as  you  call  it,  we  should  have  a 
tolerable  result  instead  of  the  result  which  is  now  highly  objection- 
able. The  Indians  have  land ;  and  they  ought  to  do  their  share,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  work.     If  it  is  a  child  or 
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an  aged  woman,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  petition  the  judge  to  lease 
enough  of  her  land  to  pay  the  taxes.  And,  if  there  is  now  and  then 
a  case  which  we  cannot  solve,  it  is  one  of  the  cases  which  are  liable 
to  occur  to  all  men  when  they  have  no  money  to  pay  their  taxes  or 
to  carry  the  property  they  own. 

There  is  another  class  of  taxes  laid  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or 
district,  the  school  tax.  I  am  of  course  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  different  tax  systems  in  the  States  where  these  questions  may 
arise.  If  it  is  like  those  in  this  State  in  the  rural  district  where  I 
have  my  summer  home,  it  is  as  follows.  My  neighbors  assemble  in 
a  little  village,  and  vote  how  much  they  will  raise  for  the  school ;  and 
my  land  is  taxed  for  my  share.  They  know  the  value  of  it.  If  I 
should  be  exempt,  they  would  feel  a  hostility  to  me.  If  I  were 
exempt  because  of  being  an  Indian,  they  would  feel  a  double  hostil- 
ity to  me.  To  the  instinctive  repugnance  for  an  Indian  would  be 
added  the  antipathy  for  one  who  does  not  bear  his  share  of  the 
common  burdens. 

These  neighborhood  taxes  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  and 
common  talk.  The  chief  friction  and  hostility  against  the  Indians 
are  because  they  are  exempt  from  the  common  burdens  of  the  neigh- 
borhood that  every  one  has  to  bear.  Town  and  district  taxes  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  government  having  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
of  the  Indian  lands. 

The  State  tax  is  further  away.  The  town  people  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  They  do  not  assess  that.  County  supervisors  of  the 
State  officers  make  it  up.  If  any  exemption  is  allow-ed,  it  ought  not 
to  extend  to  taxes  laid  by  the  men  of  the  vicinage  on  themselves. 
Correcting  this  inequality  would  remove  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trouble.  I  would  suggest  the  question  whether  it  is  not  practicable 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  all  taxes  that  are  not  worked  out, 
or  that  are  not  neighborhood  taxes,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians 
held  in  trust  by  the  government.  The  whites  then  would  feel  that 
justice  is  done.  The  Indian  tax  would  be  paid.  That  which  is 
paid  by  labor  he  would  pay  himself.  That  which  is  paid  by  money 
would  be  paid  by  his  money,  although  by  the  hand  of  the  United 
States ;  and  this  class  privilege  of  the  Indians  would  be  ended.  And 
I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they  would  prize  education  better 
if  they  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  school  taxes. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  is  as  though  the  field  were  one.  But  there 
are  reservations  as  big  as  a  State  and  some  only  as  big  as  a  town. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  which  would  be  such  a  help  as  it  would 
be  to  bring  together  all  the  conflicting  legislation,  to  collect  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  and  laws  which  are  now  actually  in  force 
and  obligatory,  and  arrange  them  systematically.  The  courts  are 
going  as  fast  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  statutes.  This  collation  of  statutes  would  facilitate  their 
work.     To  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolvcdy  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  effect- 
ing Indians  exists,  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners, 
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York  there  are  probably  a  million  white  people  who  cannot  convey 
their  real  property  if  they  have  any.  I  think  I  may  say  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  minors  who  have  real  property  interests, 
and  who  are  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are  lunatics  incapable 
of  conveying.  There  are  men  who  are  habitual  drunkards  or  who 
are  spendthrifts,  or  who  have  on  some  ground  been  interdicted  by 
the  courts,  and  are  under  guardianship,  which  prevents  them  from 
getting  rid  of  their  property.  What  is  the  white  man's  law  in  these 
cases  ?  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these 
children  or  incapables  to  have  his  land  conveyed,  he  must  present  a 
petition  to  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  the  court  causes  an  inquir}*  to  be 
made  into  the  particular  case  to  see  what  the  situation  of  the  infant 
is,  what  the  land  is,  and  whether  it  should  be  sold  or  leased,  how 
much  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  education,  and  how  much 
invested.     Why  is  not  that  good  enough  law  for  Indians  ? 

Question. —  Would  you  include  all  Indians.'* 

Mr.  Abbott. —  As  fast  as  they  become  citizens  and  hold  land 
under  a  protected  title,  so  that  they  are  interdicted  from  convey- 
ing. 

I  would  suggest  this  resolution  :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by- 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise. 

As  to  what  court  it  shall  be,  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  de- 
cided afterwards.  White  man's  law  is  good  enough  for  Indians  on 
this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of  how  it  shall  be  worked  out,  I 
would  offer  the  following  resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Resolved^  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
selling  and  leasing  Indian  lands  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision, 
alterations,  or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

Why  should  an  Indian  not  work  out  the  road  tax  that  is  to  give 
access  to  his  lands  ?  If  he  refuses  to  do  it,  his  land  would  have  to 
be  sold  for  him. 

Question. —  Would  not  that  sweep  away  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
into  the  hands  of  white  people  ? 

Mr.  Abbott. —  We  are  told  here  that  three-quarters  of  the  Indians 
are  already  supporting  themselves ;  and,  if  the  land  of  the  other 
quarter  could  not  be  swept  away  except  by  a  judicial  investigation 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  lawful  process  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  himself  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  white 
child's  property  may  be  swept  away,  as  you  call  it,  we  should  have  a 
tolerable  result  instead  of  the  result  which  is  now  highly  objection- 
able. The  Indians  have  land ;  and  they  ought  to  do  their  share,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  work.     If  it  is  a  child  or 
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an  aged  woman,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  petition  the  judge  to  lease 
enough  of  her  land  to  pay  the  taxes.  And,  if  there  is  now  and  then 
a  case  which  we  cannot  solve,  it  is  one  of  the  cases  which  are  liable 
to  occur  to  all  men  when  they  have  no  money  to  pay  their  taxes  or 
to  carry  the  property  they  own. 

There  is  another  class  of  taxes  laid  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or 
district,  the  school  tax.  I  am  of  course  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  different  tax  systems  in  the  States  where  these  questions  may 
arise.  If  it  is  like  those  in  this  State  in  the  rural  district  where  I 
have  my  summer  home,  it  is  as  follows.  My  neighbors  assemble  in 
a  little  village,  and  vote  how  much  they  will  raise  for  the  school ;  and 
my  land  is  taxed  for  my  share.  They  know  the  value  of  it.  If  I 
should  be  exempt,  they  would  feel  a  hostility  to  me.  If  I  were 
exempt  because  of  being  an  Indian,  they  would  feel  a  double  hostil- 
ity to  me.  To  the  instinctive  repugnance  for  an  Indian  would  be 
added  the  antipathy  for  one  who  does  not  bear  his  share  of  the 
common  burdens. 

These  neighborhood  taxes  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  and 
common  talk.  The  chief  friction  and  hostility  against  the  Indians 
are  because  they  are  exempt  from  the  common  burdens  of  the  neigh- 
borhood that  every  one  has  to  bear.  Town  and  district  taxes  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  government  having  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
of  the  Indian  lands. 

The  State  tax  is  further  away.  The  town  people  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  They  do  not  assess  that.  County  supervisors  of  the 
State  officers  make  it  up.  If  any  exemption  is  allowed,  it  ought  not 
to  extend  to  taxes  laid  by  the  men  of  the  vicinage  on  themselves. 
Correcting  this  inequality  would  remove  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trouble.  I  would  suggest  the  question  whether  it  is  not  practicable 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  all  taxes  that  are  not  worked  out, 
or  that  are  not  neighborhood  taxes,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians 
held  in  trust  by  the  government.  The  whites  then  would  feel  that 
justice  is  done.  The  Indian  tax  would  be  paid.  That  which  is 
paid  by  labor  he  would  pay  himself.  That  which  is  paid  by  money 
would  be  paid  by  his  money,  although  by  the  hand  of  the  United 
States ;  and  this  class  privilege  of  the  Indians  would  be  ended.  And 
I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they  would  prize  education  better 
if  they  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  school  taxes. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  is  as  though  the  field  were  one.  But  there 
are  reservations  as  big  as  a  State  and  some  only  as  big  as  a  town. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  which  would  be  such  a  help  as  it  would 
be  to  bring  together  all  the  conflicting  legislation,  to  collect  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  and  laws  which  are  now  actually  in  force 
and  obligatory,  and  arrange  them  systematically.  The  courts  are 
going  as  fast  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  statutes.  This  collation  of  statutes  would  facilitate  their 
work.     To  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved^  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  effect- 
ing Indians  exists,  suitablfe  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners, 
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York  there  are  probably  a  million  white  people  who  cannot  convey 
their  real  property  if  they  have  any.  I  think  I  may  say  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  minors  who  have  real  property  interests, 
and  who  are  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are  lunatics  incapable 
of  conveying.  There  are  men  who  are  habitual  drunkards  or  who 
are  spendthrifts,  or  who  have  on  some  ground  been  interdicted  by 
the  courts,  and  are  under  guardianship,  which  prevents  them  from 
getting  rid  of  their  property.  What  is  the  white  man's  law  in  these 
cases  ?  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these 
children  or  incapables  to  have  his  land  conveyed,  he  must  present  a 
petition  to  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  the  court  causes  an  inquir}-  to  be 
made  into  the  particular  case  to  see  what  the  situation  of  the  infant 
is,  what  the  land  is,  and  whether  it  should  be  sold  or  leased,  how 
much  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  education,  and  how  much 
invested.     Why  is  not  that  good  enough  law  for  Indians  ? 

Question. —  Would  you  include  all  Indians? 

Mr.  Abbott. —  As  fast  as  they  become  citizens  and  hold  land 
under  a  protected  title,  so  that  they  are  interdicted  from  convey- 
ing. 

I  would  suggest  this  resolution  :  — 

Resolvedy  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  l>e  regulated  and  governed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise. 

As  to  what  court  it  shall  be,  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  de- 
cided afterwards.  White  man's  law  is  good  enough  for  Indians  on 
this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of  how  it  shall  be  worked  out,  I 
would  offer  the  following  resolutions :  — 

Rcsolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Resolved^  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
selling  and  leasing  Indian  lands  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision, 
alterations,  or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

Why  should  an  Indian  not  work  out  the  road  tax  that  is  to  give 
access  to  his  lands  ?  If  he  refuses  to  do  it,  his  land  would  have  to 
be  sold  for  him. 

Question. —  Would  not  that  sweep  away  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
into  the  hands  of  white  people  ? 

Mr.  Abbott. —  W^e  are  told  here  that  three-quarters  of  the  Indians 
are  already  supporting  themselves ;  and,  if  the  land  of  the  other 
quarter  could  not  be  swept  away  except  by  a  judicial  investigation 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  lawful  process  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  himself  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  white 
child's  property  may  be  swept  away,  as  you  call  it,  we  should  have  a 
tolerable  result  instead  of  the  result  which  is  now  highly  objection- 
able. The  Indians  have  land ;  and  they  ought  to  do  their  share,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  work.     If  it  is  a  child  or 
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an  aged  woman,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  petition  the  judge  to  lease 
enough  of  her  land  to  pay  the  taxes.  And,  if  there  is  now  and  then 
a  case  which  we  cannot  solve,  it  is  one  of  the  cases  which  are  liable 
to  occur  to  all  men  when  they  have  no  money  to  pay  their  taxes  or 
to  carry  the  property  they  own. 

There  is  another  class  of  taxes  laid  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or 
district,  the  school  tax.  I  am  of  course  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  different  tax  systems  in  the  States  where  these  questions  may 
arise.  If  it  is  like  those  in  this  State  in  the  rural  district  where  I 
have  my  summer  home,  it  is  as  follows.  My  neighbors  assemble  in 
a  little  village,  and  vote  how  much  they  will  raise  for  the  school ;  and 
my  land  is  taxed  for  my  share.  They  know  the  value  of  it.  If  I 
should  be  exempt,  they  would  feel  a  hostility  to  me.  If  I  were 
exempt  because  of  being  an  Indian,  they  would  feel  a  double  hostil- 
ity to  me.  To  the  instinctive  repugnance  for  an  Indian  would  be 
added  the  antipathy  for  one  who  does  not  bear  his  share  of  the 
common  burdens. 

These  neighborhood  taxes  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  and 
common  talk.  The  chief  friction  and  hostility  against  the  Indians 
are  because  they  are  exempt  from  the  common  burdens  of  the  neigh- 
borhood that  every  one  has  to  bear.  Town  and  district  taxes  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  government  having  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
of  the  Indian  lands. 

The  State  tax  is  further  away.  The  town  people  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  They  do  not  assess  that.  County  supervisors  of  the 
State  officers  make  it  up.  If  any  exemption  is  allowed,  it  ought  not 
to  extend  to  taxes  laid  by  the  men  of  the  vicinage  on  themselves. 
Correcting  this  inequality  would  remove  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trouble.  I  would  suggest  the  question  whether  it  is  not  practicable 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  all  taxes  that  are  not  worked  out, 
or  that  are  not  neighborhood  taxes,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians 
held  in  trust  by  the  government.  The  whites  then  would  feel  that 
justice  is  done.  The  Indian  tax  would  be  paid.  That  which  is 
paid  by  labor  he  would  pay  himself.  That  which  is  paid  by  money 
would  be  paid  by  his  money,  although  by  the  hand  of  the  United 
States ;  and  this  class  privilege  of  the  Indians  would  be  ended.  And 
I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they  would  prize  education  better 
if  they  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  school  taxes. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  is  as  though  the  field  were  one.  But  there 
are  reservations  as  big  as  a  State  and  some  only  as  big  as  a  town. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  which  would  be  such  a  help  as  it  would 
be  to  bring  together  all  the  conflicting  legislation,  to  collect  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  and  laws  which  are  now  actually  in  force 
and  obligatory,  and  arrange  them  systematically.  The  courts  are 
going  as  fast  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  statutes.  This  collation  of  statutes  would  facilitate  their 
work.     To  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved^  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  effect- 
ing Indians  exists,  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners, 
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York  there  are  probably  a  million  white  people  who  cannot  convey 
their  real  property  if  they  have  any.  I  think  I  may  say  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  minors  who  have  real  property  interests, 
and  who  are  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are  lunatics  incapable 
of  conveying.  There  are  men  who  are  habitual  drunkards  or  who 
are  spendthrifts,  or  who  have  on  some  ground  been  interdicted  by 
the  courts,  and  are  under  guardianship,  which  prevents  them  from 
getting  rid  of  their  property.  What  is  the  white  man's  law  in  these 
cases  ?  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these 
children  or  incapables  to  have  his  land  conveyed,  he  must  present  a 
petition  to  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  the  court  causes  an  inquir}'  to  be 
made  into  the  particular  case  to  see  what  the  situation  of  the  infant 
is,  what  the  land  is,  and  whether  it  should  be  sold  or  leased,  how 
much  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  education,  and  how  much 
invested.     Why  is  not  that  good  enough  law  for  Indians  ? 

Question. —  Would  you  include  all  Indians.^ 

Mr.  Abbott. —  As  fast  as  they  become  citizens  and  hold  land 
under  a  protected  title,  so  that  they  are  interdicted  from  convey- 
ing. 

I  would  suggest  this  resolution  :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  othenvise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise. 

As  to  what  court  it  shall  be,  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  de- 
cided afterwards.  White  man's  law  is  good  enough  for  Indians  on 
this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of  how  it  shall  be  worked  out,  I 
would  offer  the  following  resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Resoh'edy  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
selling  and  leasing  Indian  lands  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision, 
alterations,  or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

Why  should  an  Indian  not  work  out  the  road  tax  that  is  to  give 
access  to  his  lands  ?  If  he  refuses  to  do  it,  his  land  would  have  to 
be  sold  for  him. 

Question. —  Would  not  that  sweep  away  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
into  the  hands  of  white  people  ? 

Mr.  Abbott. —  We  are  told  here  that  three-quarters  of  the  Indians 
are  already  supporting  themselves;  and,  if  the  land  of  the  other 
quarter  could  not  be  swept  away  except  by  a  judicial  investigation 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  lawful  process  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  himself  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  white 
child's  property  may  be  swept  away,  as  you  call  it,  we  should  have  a 
tolerable  result  instead  of  the  result  which  is  now  highly  objection- 
able. The  Indians  have  land ;  and  they  ought  to  do  their  share,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  work.     If  it  is  a  child  or 
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an  aged  woman,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  petition  the  judge  to  lease 
enough  of  her  land  to  pay  the  taxes.  And,  if  there  is  now  and  then 
a  case  which  we  cannot  solve,  it  is  one  of  the  cases  which  are  liable 
to  occur  to  all  men  when  they  have  no  money  to  pay  their  taxes  or 
to  carry  the  property  they  own. 

There  is  another  class  of  taxes  laid  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or 
district,  the  school  tax.  I  am  of  course  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  different  tax  systems  in  the  States  where  these  questions  may 
arise.  If  it  is  like  those  in  this  State  in  the  rural  district  where  I 
have  my  summer  home,  it  is  as  follows.  My  neighbors  assemble  in 
a  little  village,  and  vote  how  much  they  will  raise  for  the  school ;  and 
my  land  is  taxed  for  my  share.  They  know  the  value  of  it.  If  I 
should  be  exempt,  they  would  feel  a  hostility  to  me.  If  I  were 
exempt  because  of  being  an  Indian,  they  would  feel  a  double  hostil- 
ity to  me.  To  the  instinctive  repugnance  for  an  Indian  would  be 
added  the  antipathy  for  one  who  does  not  bear  his  share  of  the 
common  burdens. 

These  neighborhood  taxes  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  and 
common  talk.  The  chief  friction  and  hostility  against  the  Indians 
are  because  they  are  exempt  from  the  common  burdens  of  the  neigh- 
borhood that  every  one  has  to  bear.  Town  and  district  taxes  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  government  having  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
of  the  Indian  lands. 

The  State  tax  is  further  away.  The  town  people  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  They  do  not  assess  that.  County  supervisors  of  the 
State  officers  make  it  up.  If  any  exemption  is  allowed,  it  ought  not 
to  extend  to  taxes  laid  by  the  men  of  the  vicinage  on  themselves. 
Correcting  this  inequality  would  remove  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trouble.  I  would  suggest  the  question  whether  it  is  not  practicable 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  all  taxes  that  are  not  worked  out, 
or  that  are  not  neighborhood  taxes,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians 
held  in  trust  by  the  government.  The  whites  then  would  feel  that 
justice  is  done.  The  Indian  tax  would  be  paid.  That  which  is 
paid  by  labor  he  would  pay  himself.  That  which  is  paid  by  money 
would  be  paid  by  his  money,  although  by  the  hand  of  the  United 
States ;  and  this  class  privilege  of  the  Indians  would  be  ended.  And 
I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they  would  prize  education  better 
if  they  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  school  taxes. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  is  as  though  the  field  were  one.  But  there 
are  reservations  as  big  as  a  State  and  some  only  as  big  as  a  town. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  which  would  be  such  a  help  as  it  would 
be  to  bring  together  all  the  conflicting  legislation,  to  collect  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  and  laws  which  are  now  actually  in  force 
and  obligator}',  and  arrange  them  systematically.  The  courts  are 
going  as  fast  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  statutes.  This  collation  of  statutes  would  facilitate  their 
work.     To  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolvedy  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  effect- 
ing Indians  exists,  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners, 
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and  Indian  agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  further  would  be  useful  to  that 
purpose. 

Resolved,,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  Code  of  Laws  for  Alaska  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the 
method  of  procuring  such  a  code. 

Prof.  Painter. —  After  a  denial  by  Dr.  Dunning  that  there  is  a 
child  in  the  case,  and  by  both  Dr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Abbott  that 
there  is  any  water  either  in  the  stream  or  in  the  well,  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Abbott  rescues  him  from  his  peril,  carries  him  into  court,  and 
asks  the  judge  to  appoint  a  guardian  over  him.  This  is  exactly  what 
I  desire;  and  Mr.  Abbott*s  suggestion  is,  I  believe,  the  wisest 
solution  of  this  difficulty  that  can  be  made.  I  think  it  infinitely 
better  that  a  United  States  court  should  appoint  this  guardian, 
should  decide  when,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  in  view  of  wbat  facts, 
the  allottee  should  be  allowed  to  alienate,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, his  land,  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  general  law  of 
Congress,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Indian  Office  under  solicitations 
from  the  parties  desirous  of  obtaining  his  land,  supported,  as  they 
generally  are,  by  political  influence. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  wise  to  allow 
the  allottee  to  lease  and  even  to  sell  his  land.  These  should  be  ex- 
amined and  decided  by  an  impartial  court,  and  not  by  parties 
interested  either  pecuniarily  or  politically. 

In  regard  to  taxing  these  lands,  I  have  always  deemed  it  unjust, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  they  should  be  exempted,  and  unsafe,  on  the 
other,  that  they  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  tax  collector.  The 
taxes  should  be  paid  either  from  the  funds  of  the  Indians  or  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  was  added  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Israel  Hill,  an  Indian  formerly  at  Hampton,  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Hill. — You  white  folks  have  been  talking  about  carrying  us, 
like  a  baby,  across  a  river.  There  is  no  water  in  the  river.  It  has 
all  sunk  down  into  the  ground.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  being 
drowned.  We  do  not  expect  nor  want  to  be  carried  always.  We 
are  expecting  to  help  ourselves,  and  we  will  help  ourselves,  as  soon 
as  we  know  how  to  do  it.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  my  feet  under 
United  States  laws.  A  great  many  of  us  are  thinking  and  planning 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do.  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
times  about  wages  and  work.  I  have  been  among  the  whites  every 
vacation  since  1  was  in  Hampton,  and  everywhere  I  have  worked  1 
have  always  done  more  work  than  any  white  man  I  was  working 
with.  I  have  said,  if  they  could  stand  it  to  get  up  and  work  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  quit  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I  could 
stand  it  with  them.  Therefore,  they  have  given  me  as  much  wages, 
and  sometimes  more.  When  we  all  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
school  and  learn  more,  then  w'e  shall  be  able  to  stand  up  and  help 
ourselves. 
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It  was  announced  that  the  remainder  of  the  session  would  be  a 
free  parliament.  The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  remarks 
made :  — 

Hon.  William  H.  Arnoux. —  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
study,  in  a  professional  way,  the  documents  connected  with  the 
Dutch  occupation  of  New  York.  I  came  across  one  paper,  written 
about  1640,  which  to  my  mind  was  the  most  pathetic  paper  that  I 
ever  read.  It  was  a  protest  of  the  Indians,  addressed  to  the  Dutch 
government,  against  the  murders  and  massacres  and  robberies  which 
they  had  sustained.  The  address  began  by  saying,  "When  you 
came  first  into  our  midst,  we  gave  you  our  corn  for  your  food,  our 
daughters  for  your  wives ;  and  how  have  you  requited  us  ?  " 

You  have  heard  testimony  here  of  the  honesty  of  the  unspoiled 
Indian.  When  Fremont  went  west  across  the  mountains,  whenever 
he  reached  natives  who  had  not  been  contaminated  by  our  civiliza- 
tion, he  found  them  always  honest.  On  one  occasion  he  broke  camp, 
and  travelled  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  day  an  Indian  overtook  him 
and  brought  to  him,  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  some  things  that  had 
been  left  behind  in  his  camp.  They  were  not  only  honest,  but  they 
were  endeavoring  to  do  that  which  was  right.  They  wished  to  re- 
store to  the  white  man  that  which  they  supposed  to  be  his  lost 
property. 

God  has  been  long-suffering  with  our  people  in  deferring  the  pun- 
ishment that  should  await  us  for  our  iniquity.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  work  of  this  Conference  is  rousing  the  people,  and  awaken- 
ing their  indifference,  and  enlisting  activities  that  will  bring  happiness 
and  justice  to  the  American  Indian. 

Gen.  John  Eaton. —  Alaska  is  so  enormous,  extending  as  it 
does  thousands  of  miles,  that  there  are  various  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent districts  which  must  be  met  in  shaping  the  Indian  policy. 
Fortunately,  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United  States  was  not  extended 
to  Alaska ;  and,  though  there  is  danger  of  starvation,  there  are  no 
rations  to  be  issued.  With  the  use  of  improved  arms  and  improved 
tackle  for  fishing,  the  people  of  Alaska  have  not  had  the  wisdom  to 
delay  killing  their  game.  They  have  destroyed  their  game,  and  star- 
vation has  overtaken  whole  villages.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  was 
directed  by  Dr.  Harris  to  study  the  question  in  Alaska,  saw  that 
there  were  similar  conditions  in  Siberia  and  Northern  Europe,  where 
the  people  easily  maintained  themselves.  The  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  Alaska  was  to  bring  reindeer  there.  It  was  said  that  the 
reindeer  could  not  be  purchased.  Then  it  was  said  they  could  not 
be  brought  by  ship,  they  would  not  survive.  Both  were  done.  The 
first  arrivals  were  placed  on  an  island.  The  next  year  they  were 
found  in  good  condition.  More  money  was  expended,  and  finally 
the  government  came  to  make  some  small  appropriations  for  this 
work.  It  was  found  that  the  people  could  be  taught  to  be  self-sup- 
porting citizens,  but  the  means  provided  were  not  adequate.  There 
is  a  system  of  experimentation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and 
mechanics,  under  the   Bureau  of   Education,  going  on  in  different 
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States  and  Territories.  Dr.  Jackson  and  Commissioner  Harris  asked 
that  that  provision  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson 
has  secured  people  from  Lapland  experienced  in  herding  reindeer, — 
Christian  people.  These  herders  and  their  families  together,  chil- 
dren and  all  amounting  to  seventeen,  have  been  brought  to  Alaska, 
with  their  dogs  and  implements,  where  they  are  to  train  the  natives 
in  rearing  reindeer.  These  reindeer  will  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the 
population  in  the  way  of  food  and  utensils,  but  for  transporting  the 
mails,  so  in  this  way  they  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  United 
States  government. 

Mrs.   FiSK. —  Has  there  been  any  addition  to  the  herd  this  year  ? 

Gen.  Eaton. —  Yes,  there  were  additions  last  year  and  this 
year;  and  Dr.  Jackson  went  out  this  year  with  an  expedition  to  buy 
still  more  reindeers  to  increase  the  herd.  He  has  also  made  the 
proposal  to  the  missionary  societies  that  he  will  furnish  them  rein- 
deer if  they  will  take  a  trained  herder  and  cultivate  their  herds. 
The  object  is  to  disseminate  this  new  means  of  support.  Every  in- 
dividual will  then  become  an  owner.  Every  family  will  have  in  its 
possession  reindeer  for  all  its  uses. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.D. —  I  feel  that  I  have  a  message  to  tell  you 
in  this  Conference  of  the  immediate  and  of  the  prospective  results 
of  splendid  victory.  I  went  over  the  Indian  nation  first  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  I  saw  an  Indian  so  peculiarly  dressed 
that  I  would  like  to  put  him  before  you  to-night.  He  had  on  buck- 
skin moccasins,  all  beaded  and  ornamented ;  on  his  legs,  buckskin 
breeches ;  round  his  tall,  straight  figure,  a  black  Prince  Albert  coat. 
It  looked  like  a  minister's  coat, —  it  was  sort  of  shiny  up  the  seams, 
as  ministers'  coats  will  get,  to  my  great  regret.  On  his  head  was  a 
Derby  hat,  with  four  holes  in  it.  Out  of  one  of  these  holes  came 
eagle  feathers  that  danced  over  his  head  as  he  walked  down  the 
street.  I  said  to  myself  as  I  saw  him :  "That  is  what  we  have  done 
for  the  Indian.  We  have  put  around  him  the  faded  garments  of  our 
cast-off  civilization,  and  left  his  heart  as  mad  and  savage  as  when 
our  forefathers  landed."  General  Howard  touched  upon  this  prob- 
lem :  it  is  not  a  question  of  clothes.  I  remember,  when  I  first  went 
on  to  a  reservation,  I  supposed  that  a  man  who  dressed  in  an  English 
garb  was  a  civilized  man,  and  that,  if  he  had  a  blanket  wrapped 
round  him,  he  was  a  pagan.  I  have  come  to  an  entirely  different 
opinion.  Why,  Miss  Carter  said  that  they  come  home  with  nice 
clothes,  but  have  to  go  back  to  the  blanket  because  those  become 
worn  out. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  we  have  got  to  face.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  clothes  and  the  possession  of  property,  or  the  objectivity 
of  the  Indian.  It  is  his  subjectivity.  There  must  be  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  souls.  They  must  become  Christians.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  we  shall  solve  the  Indian  problem.  The  hold- 
ing of  land  in  severalty  will  not  solve  this  problem  alone.  What  is 
the  character  of  this  land  ? 

I  rode  over  a  tract  of  land  in  a  reservation  opened  about  two 
years  ago  to  white    settlers.     I   counted  eighteen  houses  of  white 
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men.  Sixteen  were  deserted  by  the  white  families  that  had  tried  to 
get  a  living  there.  How  can  the  Indian  do  what  the  white  man 
cannot  ?  We  have  not  always  thought  of  this.  I  remember  seeing 
at  Fort  Berthold  a  boy  from  Hampton.  1  said  to  him,  *'  Are  you 
farming?"  **  No,"  he  replied.  **  How  is  that?"  I  asked:  "did  you 
not  learn  to  farm?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  learned  to  farm."  "What 
are  you  doing,  then, —  herding  ? "  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  herd  on 
this  land.  There  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  living."  The  basis 
of  civilization  in  New  England  is  in  the  church,  the  school,  and  love 
for  land.  The  farmer  loves  his  land.  Land-hunger  is  the  basis  of 
civilization.  The  Indian  has  none  of  that.  You  have  got  to  instil 
it.  All  the  Indian  has  cared  for  land  is  to  hunt  over  it.  The  sense 
of  ownership  is  no  stimulus  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  white  man. 

A  change  is  coming  in  the  environment  of  Indians,  and  in  their 
condition.  In  North  Dakota,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  festivals, 
they  used  to  cut  themselves,  and  thrust  thongs  through  the  quivering 
flesh  of  their  breasts.  If  they  could  break  through  the  bands  of 
flesh,  they  would  become  great  and  courageous  warriors,  and  could 
go  on  the  war-path.  If  they  could  not,  they  were  squaw-men. 
They  had  to  stay  in  the  tepee,  and  do  the  work  the  squaw  did. 
When  I  was  there  the  last  time,  this  torture-pole  to  which  they 
had  fastened  themselves  in  the  old  times  had  fallen  down ;  and, 
when  it  fell,  the  Christian  boys  gathered  round  it,  and  cried  with  a 
shout,  "  This  is  the  end  of  the  old,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  !  " 
I  went  out,  and  saw  that  pole  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  It  is  the 
last  torture-pole  that  will  ever  be  put  up  on  the  prairie.  We  met 
in  the  little  church  near  by,  and  twenty  of  those  Indians  that  have 
come  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
gathered  about  the  communion  table.  Shall  we  not  believe  that 
new  aspirations  and  new  success  are  before  them  ?  We  build  man- 
hood and  womanhood  from  within,  not  without.  We  must  create, 
as  I  have  tried  to  say,  (i)  higher  schools,  (2)  purer  morals,  (3)  love 
of  land  and  home,  (4)  the  spirit  of  Christian  self-help  and  neigh- 
borhood, if  we  would  elevate  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Darwin  R.  James. —  I  was  in  Alaska  two  years  ago,  and  was 
greatly  pained  at  the  condition  of  things  because  of  lack  of  law,  or 
lack  of  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  they  have.  Not  that  I  complain 
of  the  officials ;  for  I  found  them  capable  and  efficient,  but  unable  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  which  exist.  Under  the  organic  law  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  is  prohibited,  and  yet  they  are  smuggled  into  the 
Territory  in  large  quantities.  Only  a  few  days  before  our  visit  at 
Douglas  Island  the  superintendent  of  the  Friends*  Indian  School, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Connett,  had  been  tarred  and  feathered  at  midnight  by  a 
party  of  ruffians  because  he  had  sent  a  carefully  written  account  to 
an  Illinois  newspaper  of  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, who  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  smugglers  from  bringing 
whiskey  to  the  Kalee  Indians,  among  whom  he  was  then  laboring. 
The  murder  the  following  summer  of  that  grandly  equipped  young 
missionary,  H.  R.  Thornton,  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  a  pang 
of  sorrow  through  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew  him.     He  wrote 
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a  letter  to  me,  received  just  prior  to  our  annual  Conference  a  year 
ago,  begging  me  to  use  influence  at  Washington  for  better  police 
surveillance  upon  the  Alaskan  Coast.  The  thought  is  impressed 
upon  me  that  we  should  inform  the  public  of  the  state  of  affairs 
there,  that  the  people  demand  of  the  government  that  those  waters 
be  properly  policed,  that  Americans  who  are  there  for-  one  purpose 
or  another  be  properly  protected.  The  strong  arm  of  the  national 
authorities  should  be  felt  there  as  well  as  in  places  nearer  the  seat  of 
government.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  accom- 
plish ;  but,  difficult  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  accomplished.  I  hope 
that  the  platform  put  forth  by  this  Conference  will  contain  some 
emphatic  resolution  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. —  At  present  there  is  a  great  danger  threaten- 
ing the  mission  of  William  Duncan  on  Annette  Island,  Alaska. 
Some  of  us  remember  meeting  him  here,  and  how  we  were  thrilled 
by  his  wonderful  story  of  a  tribe  of  cannibal  Indians  redeemed  from 
paganism  and  barbarism,  who  were  at  that  time  Christianized  and 
highly  civilized,  with  organized  government  in  the  town  of  Metla- 
kahtla,  B.C.  They  had  been  subjected  to  interference  and  religious 
persecution  from  an  English  bishop.  This  led  Mr.  Duncan  to  go 
to  Washington  to  see  if  a  place  could  not  be  set  apart  for  this  people 
in  the  United  States  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience. 
This  mission  was  successful.  Congress  set  aside  Annette  Island 
for  the  "exclusive  use"  of  William  Duncan  and  his  colonists.  On 
Mr.  Duncan's  return  his  Indians,  rather  than  submit  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  preferred  to  give  up  their  town  with 
their  splendid  church  and  their  comfortable,  well-built  little  homes, 
which  they  loved  as  we  love  our  homes;  and  i,ooo  of  them — men, 
women,  and  children  —  left  all,  and  in  their  boats  sailed  along  the 
coast  to  the  island  wilderness  that  had  been  given  to  them  for  a 
home.  They  were  as  heroic  a  company  as  that  other  band  who 
for  liberty  of  conscience  came  to  these  shores  in  the  **  Mayflower.*' 
Against  almost  insuperable  obstacles  they  have  built  the  town  of 
New  Metlakahtla.  They  cleared  the  forest,  surveyed  and  laid  out 
their  streets,  built  comfortable  houses ;  a  church  seating  some 
1, 800,  larger  than  the  one  they  gave  up  ;  a  town  house,  a  saw-mill; 
a  large  salmon  cannery,  where  they  put  up  the  best  brand  of  salmon 
that  is  sold  upon  the  market.  The  Indians  earn  good  wages,  and 
may  become  stockholders  in  all  the  difi^erent  business  enterprises. 
They  have  learned  and  work  at  most  of  the  industries  and  trades 
of  civilization.  They  are  a  law-abiding  community.  No  liquor  is 
sold.  The  Sabbath  is  kept  strictly  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship ; 
and  I  question  whether  in  any  community  of  the  same  size  so  large 
a  percentage  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  genuine  religion  can  be 
found  as  in  New  Metlakahtla.  This  work  has  been  accomplished, 
under  God,  by  one  man,  who  thirty  years  ago  found  these  people 
cannibal  barbarians.  Yet  there  is  great  danger  that  they  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  homes  and  their  property  whenever  the  white  man's 
greed  thinks  their  island  worth  taking,  as  neither  Mr.  Duncan  nor  his 
people  have  legal  titles  to  their  land.     A  short  time  ago  I  read  in  a 
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Pacific  Coast  paper  that  gold  had  been  found  on  Annette  Island,  the 
present  home  of  this  colony.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  Indian  civilization,  which  has  been  built  up  with  so  much  labor 
and  expense,  will  be  swept  away  by  the  greed  of  white  men,  who  will 
drive  off  the  Indians,  destroy  their  property,  and  seize  their  lands. 
True,  Congress  gave  them  ''exclusive  use"  of  Annette  Island;  but 
*'  exclusive  use  "  is  not  a  legal  title.  If  anything  should  happen  to 
Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  off  or  killed,  they  would 
have  lost  "  exclusive  use  " ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
unscrupulous  whites  from  taking  possession.  Something  should  be 
done  to  give  these  people  legal  titles  to  their  property.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  get  a  law  that  will  give  titles  to  land  for  the  whole  of 
Alaska,  because  it  is  not  yet  surveyed ;  but  can  there  not  be  some 
special  legislation  to  guarantee  to  these  heroic  people  and  their  suc- 
cessors possession  of  the  town  they  have  wrested  from  the  wilderness  ? 
It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  nation  if  through  our 
indifference  or  neglect  we  failed  to  secure  for  them  valid  titles  to 
their  lands ;  and  in  consequence  they  should  be  robbed  of  what  they 
have  so  laboriously  built  up,  and  thus  the  finest  object  lesson  in  Ind- 
ian civilization  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  should  be  destroyed. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  protection  of  law  is  extended  over  them. 

Captain  J.  G.  Bourke,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  was  introduced. 

Capt.  Bourke. —  I  came  over  here  to  shake  hands  with  you  all, 
and  to  give  you  the  assurance  that  personally  I  value  the  good  work 
you  are  doing.  All  that  I  know  of  Indians  I  can  tell  you  in  two 
minutes.  All  that  I  think  and  feel  I  could  not  tell  you  in  two  years. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  heard  some  good  things  said  here. 

I  think  Americans  like  to  get  things  in  the  concrete,  and  I  will 
fortify  Bishop  Whipple's  remarks  by  my  own  observations.  The 
Apache  scouts  went  into  the  military  post  of  Fort  Bowie,  Ariz.,  in 
1885  ;  and  Mr.  De  Long  sold  them  a  lot  of  things  right  over  his 
counter,  and  it  went  down  in  his  books  this  man  got  so  much  and 
that  man  so  much.  "  Well,"  I  said,  **  that's  a  curious  way  of  doing 
business.  How  much  have  you  let  them  have  across  your  counter  ? " 
He  looked  at  his  books,  and  said,  "  Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  worth."  Two  or  three  months  after  those  scouts  came  back, 
and  were  paid  off.  My  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  me,  I  went 
over,  and  said  to  De  Long :  **  I  have  nothing  to  put  in  my  journal  to- 
day, and  I  am  in  search  of  something.  I  want  to  know  how  you 
came  out  in  that  scout  business.  How  many  dollars  did  you  lose 
out  of  the  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  that  you  trusted  those  fel- 
lows.^" **  Not  one  single  cent,"  was  the  reply.  **  You  must  have 
made  such  arrangements  with  miners,'*  I  continued.  "What  propor- 
tion do  you  lose  on  them  ? "  He  is  an  old  friend,  and  so  he  an- 
swered, as  old  friends  sometimes  will,  "  Quit  asking  fool  questions  "  ; 
but  he  confessed  that  he  lost  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  on  them. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  stolidity  of  the  Indians.  That 
is  only  their  armor  when  you  first  meet.  When  you  see  them  in 
their  homes,  they  are  jovial  and  full  of  fun. 
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The  Indians  are  a  very  clean  race.  When  it  is  possible  to  bathe, 
they  jump  in  and  do  so, —  men,  women,  and  children.  When  it  is 
warm,  they  go  in  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Their  vices  are  first  that  they  are  very  superstitious.  They  are 
superstitious  about  everything.  If  they  hear  the  hooting  of  an  owl, 
some  one  is  going  to  die.  Another  vice  is  their  care  for  their  rela- 
tions. They  are  entirely  too  fond  of  their  relations.  They  will  do 
anything  for  them  if  they  are  poor.  At  the  sun-dance,  which  I  have 
seen  several  times,^ — ^and  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  see  these  men  pull 
themselves  free  from  those  thongs, — gifts  must  be  made;  and  every 
man  outbids  the  other  in  giving  away  everything  that  he  has.  You 
will  see  these  things  piled  up,  food,  clothing,  moccasins,  etc.,  and  all 
go  to  the  poor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  givers  become  paupers 
themselves,  so  they  simply  swap  the  condition  of  poverty.  1  am 
talking  about  the  wild  fellows. 

Another  vice  is  gambling.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers.  Gam- 
bling is  a  form  of  divination.  It  used  always  to  be  accompanied  by 
medicine  songs.  You  would  see  them  playing  games  of  different 
kinds,  and  having  the  medicine-man  crooning  one  of  their  medicine 
songs.  They  are  kept  in  thraldom  by  medicine-men.  They  form 
a  kind  of  gens,  or  sept,  or  clan.  They  brag  a  great  deal,  and  do  an 
immense  amount  of  harm.  But  sewing-machines  and  nursing-bottles 
are  getting  down  among  the  Indians ;  and  if  they  can  get  the  phono- 
graph, and  some  other  notions,  they  will  overthrow  these  old  duffers 
because  they  have  nothing  that  will  compare  with  our  wonders. 

If  an  educated  young  Indian  hears  the  medicine-men  boast  that 
they  can  go  fifty  miles  in  one  night,  he  will  answer :  "  Pshaw ! 
That's  nothing.  I've  gone  fifty  miles  an  hour  when  Captain  Pratt 
took  me  on  the  limited  to  the  Exposition  at  Chicago."  And,  when  the 
old  men  insist  that  they  can  kill  people  and  blight  crops  by  a  glance 
of  the  eye,  the  disenthralled  youngster  will  answer,  "  Kluscho,"  which 
is  the  Apache  word  for  **ra-a-ats." 

In  the  matter  of  education  I  have  little  to  say.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  education,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  had  little  experience 
with  it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  run  into  a  place  where  angels  are  afraid 
to  tread.  But  I  think  that  the  great  fault  with  Indian  education  has 
been  that  it  has  not  been  along  the  whole  line  at  once.  You  take 
out  a  few  Indians,  and  educate  them  to  a  high  degree,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  tribes.  A  better  thing  is  to  educate  the  whole  tribe. 
You  may  not  raise  your  building  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  a  time, 
but  the  whole  thing  will  go  up  together.  It  is  better  to  give  a  little 
to  a  whole  tribe  than  to  give  a  great  deal  to  a  few.  I  have  seen 
some  sad  things  among  the  Sioux  and  among  the  Apaches.  I  once 
found  a  boy  wandering  round  who  asked  me,  in  excellent  English : 
"  Where  do  I  come  in  on  these  positions  ?  I  have  been  at  Carlisle. 
I  have  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  I  want  work.  I  come  back 
to  my  own  people.  I  can  hardly  speak  my  own  language,  and  I  try 
to  be  a  carpenter ;  but  I  am  told  to  get  out  of  here.  The  carpenter 
is  white,  and  the  assistant  carpenter  is  white,  and  the  blacksmith  is 
white,  and  so  is  the  assistant  blacksmith,  and  so  is  the  saddler ;  and 
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there  is  no  room  for  an  Indian  boy."  He  was  willing  to  work  for 
ten  dollars  a  month,  and  could  not  get  that. 

I  think  we  preach  work  too  much  to  the  Indians.  They  know 
how  to  work  and  are  willing  to  work.  I  have  seen  Apache 
Indians  carrying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  hay  at  a  time, 
which  they  had  made,  and  which  they  would  have  to  sell  for  a  cent 
a  pound.  To  say  that  the  Indians  will  not  work  shows  that  there  is 
a  mistake  somewhere.  The  first  thing  that  the  Spaniards  did,  when 
they  took  possession,  was  to  arrange  that  the  Aztec  markets  should 
be  maintained,  that  into  every  village  the  Indians  should  have  their 
tiange^  or  markets,  to  which  all  their  products  should  be  brought. 
The  Indians  brought  their  things  in  there,  and  they  got  a  fair  price 
for  them.  Curiously  enough,  they  could  not  sell  to  an  army  officer  or 
to  a  clergyman,  for  some  reason.  It  was  apparently  thought  that 
they  would  both  take  advantage  of  an  Indian.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  for  the  clergy,  but  it  was  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  army ! 
I  would  let  the  Indians  see  that  every  hundred  drops  of  honest 
sweat  earns  sixty  cents  in  silver.  I  wish  I  could  say  one  hundred 
cents,  but  I  can't ;  for  the  dollar  is  not  worth  that.  To  tell  them 
that  rations  will  stop  and  they  must  begin  to  work  on  such  a  day 
will  not  do.  It  is  well  to  be  a  little  careful.  We  told  the  Cheyennes 
that  in  1876,  and  fixed  the  date  the  first  of  June,  1877.  When  the 
time  came,  they  got  their  own  cartridges ;  and  they  jumped  out,  and 
gave  us  a  dance  that  some  of  us  have  not  forgotten  yet.  It  cost  us 
about  $10,000,000  for  that  piece  of  monkey  business.  So  do  not  be 
too  sudden  in  telling  them  when  they  are  going  to  begin  work. 
Give  them  their  tools  first. 

Remember  the  influence  of  atavism  in  educating  the  Indian  boy. 
The  Navajoes  are  sheep-raisers.  Let  them  raise  sheep,  but  give  them 
the  idea  that  there  are  new,  fine  varieties  of  sheep  to  raise.  Then 
give  them  Lamb  stocking-knitters,  and  teach  them  to  make  cloth. 
They  make  blankets,  but  they  never  make  cloth  in  the  bolt.  The 
blanket  is  one  piece.  The  Indian  makes  it,  and  then  stops.  Don't 
make  a  wheelwright  of  a  Navajo,  and  then  send  him  where  he  cannot 
make  a  blanket,  or  up  into  the  mountains  where  they  don't  want  his 
old  wagons. 

Another  thing  should  be  done.  There  should  be  new  foods  intro- 
duced among  the  Indians.  The  old  Franciscan  missionaries  gave 
them  sheep  and  the  jackass,  not  as  food,  although  the  Apaches  and 
Hualpais  used  them  as  food,  and  ate  them  up.  They  gave  them  the 
peach ;  and  it  is  there  yet,  and  it  is  a  fine  fruit.  These  new  fruits 
will  wean  them  away  from  base  food ;  and  they  have  got  to  be 
weaned  away.  They  have  got  to  be  weaned  away  from  a  great 
many  things.  I  know  that  is  sentimental,  and  you  would  not  expect 
sentiment  from  a  cavalryman  ;  but  we  do  sometimes  indulge  in  it.  I 
would  give  premiums  to  tho§e  who  raised  the  best  fruits  and  sheep, 
and  had  the  best  fruit-trees  and  cleanest  houses  and  the  best  chil- 
dren in  school, —  some  little  gimcrack  medal  or  illuminated  paper, 
which  would  show  that  they  had  tried  to  do  well,  and  that  their 
efforts  were  appreciated.  They  love  appreciation  as  much  as  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  do. 
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1  would  let  them  have  their  own  minor  courts,  although  I  would 
have  one  law  for  the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  I  would  not  be  all 
the  time  sending  an  ignorant  policeman  among  them  to  arrest  them. 
Let  them  take  care  of  their  own  petty  jurisprudence.  That  they  are 
able  to  attend  to  those  things  let  me  show  you  by  citing  one  or  two 
instances  that  occurred  in  1882.  Two  Indians  were  arrested  by 
their  own  tribe,  and  by  circumstantial  evidence  were  found  guilty  of 
wife  murder.  Each  had  two  or  three  wives.  One  killed  one  of  his 
in  a  drunken  row.  He  got  ten  years'  hard  labor  in  the  guard-house. 
The  other  got  three  years  of  hard  labor.  About  the  same  time  an 
American  at  Tucson  who  had  been  seen  to  chop  his  wife  in  the 
head  with  an  axe  got  a  year.  I  think  the  Apache  can  be  trusted  to 
administer  the  laws. 

Next  give  the  agents  living  salaries.  Don't  tell  a  man  he  must 
be  a  two-legged  exposition  of  the  ten  commandments  on  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year ;  for  you  are  not  going  to  get  him  for  that. 

At  the  close  of  Captain  Bourke's  remarks  Captain  Pratt  said  he 
knew  all  about  the  Indian  boy  to  whom  Captain  Bourke  had  re- 
ferred. When  a  child,  he  was  captured  by  some  United  States  army 
officer,  and  was  with  the  army  ten  or  more  years  before  he  came  to 
Carlisle.  He  spoke  English  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  sent  to 
Carlisle  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to  get  him  in  shape.  He  could 
speak  no  Apache  when  he  came.  While  there,  he  was  once  or  twice 
caught  in  drinking  saloons  in  town,  and  was  otherwise  disobedient 
and  unruly.  He  was  always  a  trouble,  and  he  never  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade  well.  He  afterwards  left,  and  worked  his  way  out 
West;  and,  "as  a  sample  of  Carlisle  students,  he  is  not  worth  a 
cent,"  said  Captain  Pratt. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist^  was  introduced 
as  one  who  had  just  returned  from  Alaska,  and  could  tell  about  the 
Indians  there.     He  said,  in  substance  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman^ —  I  do  not  know  so  much  as  you  may  suppose.  As 
to  the  Indians  in  our  own  country,  I  am  here  to  learn,  and  not  to 
teach ;  but  it  is  true  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  this  summer  to 
see  something  of  the  Indians,  not  only  in  Alaska,  but  in  Canada.  In 
passing  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions I  asked  was,  "  How  do  you  get  along  with  the  Indians  ? "  a 
question  that  always  took  the  people  by  surprise  that  it  should  be 
asked,  and  to  which  they  replied :  "  Get  along  with  the  Indians  ? 
Why,  we  get  along  with  them  just  as  we  do  with  anybody  else  :  we 
treat  them  well,  and  they  behave  well.  For  one  thing,  we  have  no 
Indian  reservations,  and  no  Indian  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to 
furnish  them  with  supplies,  and  whose  *  supplies  *  too  often  consist 
of  worthless  blankets  and  rotten  food  1  When  the  Indian  finds  that 
the  white  mftn  does  not  lie  to  him,  or  take  advantage  of  his  igno- 
rance to  cheat  him,  he  is  put  upon  his  own  manliness  and  honor  — 
and  an  Indian  has  a  good  deal  of  both  —  to  be  honest  and  truthful 
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class  of  our  people/' 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  character  of  the  red  men, —  that  they 
can  be  as  "truthful"  as  white  folks.  And  yet  here  to-day,  on  this 
platform,  an  officer  in  our  own  army,  who  has  spent  years  among  dif- 
ferent tribes,  has  told  us  that  the  Indian,  "unspoiled  by  civiliza- 
tion,** is  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  human  beings  I  Whatever  his 
vices,  he  will  not  lie  I  This  was  a  revelation  which  made  me  al- 
most ashamed  of  my  race.  I  had  travelled  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  found  that  among  the  Orientals,  who  make  a  great  show 
of  refinement  of  manners,  lying,  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace,  is 
rather  an  accomplishment.  Of  course,  it  is  a  blunder  if  done  in  a 
clumsy  way ;  but  to  deceive  with  a  peculiar  grace,  without  a  blush 
or  a  quiver  of  the  voice,  with  a  delicate  flattery  that  makes  the  one 
deceived  happy  in  the  delusion,  is  really  one  of  the  "fine  arts  "  that 
distinguish  a  man  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  so  old-fashioned  as  to  cling  to 
the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  and  had  rather  have  the  plain,  sober  truth, 
even  if  told  in  a  harsh  Indian  grunt,  than  to  listen  to  the  soft  and 
smooth  deceit  of  one  who  can  "  smile  Ind  smile,  and  be  a  villain.*' 

Well,  now  about  Alaska.  There  are  not  a  great  many  Indians 
there,  for  the  country  is  thinly  peopled.  Alaska,  as  you  know,  is  an 
archipelago  of  more  than  a  thousand  islands,  scattered  along  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast.  These  islands  are  for  the  most  part  unin- 
habited. You  may  sail  on  for  hours  and  hours,  and  not  see  a 
single  skiff.  If  you  do  see  one  in  the  distance,  the  chances  are  that 
it  has  but  a  single  Indian  in  it.  These  native  inhabitants  are  miser- 
ably poor,  and  awaken  our  pity  and  compassion.  Nor  is  it  only 
from  physical  wants  that  they  suffer,  but  from  debasing  supersti- 
tions. 

At  Fort  Wrangel  I  went  up  to  the  little  missionary  church,  and 
found  two  Indians  who  had  just  fled  from  their  own  tribe,  to  save 
themselves  from  being  killed  for  witchcraft !  Their  only  escape  was 
to  get  into  their  little  boats,  and  steal  down  the  river  until  they  got 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  It  was  very  touching  to 
see  the  poor,  trembling  creatures  safe  in  the  missionary  church. 

But  the  great  trouble  in  Alaska  does  not  come  from  the  Indians. 
It  comes  from  the  white  men  who  are  "  prospecting  "  for  gold,  and 
who  bring,  not  only  their  enterprise  and  energy,  but  that  which  in- 
flames the  blood  of  white  and  Indian  alike.  The  great  curse  of  the 
country  is  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits.  It  ruins  the  Indians 
wherever  they  get  hold  of  it,  and  it  ruins  a  great  many  of  the  whites 
also.  The  laws  against  it  are  very  stringent,  more  so  in  Alaska  than 
in  any  of  the  States ;  but  I  heard  on  every  hand  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enforce  them.  They  said,  "You  can  seize  smugglers  on 
board  the  steamships  that  land  their  cargoes  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  chase  the  Indians  in  their  canoes, 
that  can  hide  behind  any  one  of  these  thousand  islands  ? " 

Some  said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  pity,  "  It  is  a  hard  case  that  the 
poor  miners,  who  climb  the  mountains,  and  work  all  day  in   rain 
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and  snow  and  cold,  should  not  have  the  comfort,  when  they  come 
back  to  their  tents,  of  a  glass  of  whiskey ! "  "  Now,  ain't  that 
hard  ?  "  But  I  found  always  that  those  who  argued  in  that  way  were 
quite  ready  to  say,  "  It  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  law !  " 

This  talk  about  what  is  "  impossible  "  is  an  easy  way  of  shifting 
responsibility,  but  it  is  not  quite  orthodox.  In  my  young  days  the 
revivalists  were  going  about  the  country,  stirring  up  the  churches. 
But  now  and  then,  just  as  they  were  getting  a  community  on  fire,  the 
fire  was  put  out  by  the  cold  water  of  **  natural  inability/*  Many  and 
great  and  learned  were  the  discussions  on  that  subject,  till  some- 
body satirized  the  whole  war  of  words  in  these  fitting  and  vigorous 
lines  :  — 

"You  can  and  you  can't. 
You  shall  and  you  shan't, 
You  will  and  you  won't, 
And  you'll  be  damned  if  you  don't." 

To  all  this  a  man  who  is  in  dead  earnest  says,  "  You  have  no  right 
to  plead  such  a  defence  till  you  have  at  least  tried  to  do  your  duty." 
A  few  such  men  there  are  in  Alaska.  The  Commissioner  at  Fort 
Wrangel  made  very  light  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
summed  up  the  whole  case  in  a  sentence :  "  Let  the  government 
show  that  it  means  business,  and  give  us  a  revenue  cutter,  and  two 
or  three  swift  launches,  that  can  overtake  any  Indian  canoe, —  or 
white  man's,  either, — and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  this  greatest 
curse  of  Alaska !  " 

But,  after  all,  the  great  power  in  Alaska,  as  everywhere  else,  is 
not  in  the  law  alone,  but  in  the  law  supported  by  the  gospel.  The 
bright  points  in  the  northern  region  where  winter  reigns,  at  least 
in  its  short  days  and  long  nights,  over  half  the  year,  is  in  the 
mission  schools,  where  the  poor  Indian  children  are  gathered  and 
taught,  and  trained  in  useful  industries.  I  saw  them  with  delight  at 
Fort  Wrangel,  at  Sitka,  and  at  Juneau.  My  one  regret  was  that  I 
did  not  see  the  great  work  of  missions  at  Annette  Island,  w-here  that 
heroic  missionary,  William  Duncan,  has  been  the  means  of  convert- 
ing a  tribe  of  savages  and  cannibals  into  a  community  as  peaceful 
and  orderly  and  Christian  as  any  New  England  village.  Such 
missionary  work  is  the  only  hope  of  Alaska,  or  at  least  of  the  Ind- 
ian race. 

But,  brethren,  do  not  take  any  traveller's  tale,  but  go  and  see  for 
yourselves.  Go,  if  you  would  look  upon  scenery  more  wonderful 
than  that  on  the  coast  of  Norway  or  in  the  Greek  or  Malayan  archi- 
pelago. In  Alaska  you  trace  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  in  the  con- 
vulsions which  have  shaken  our  globe,  in  the  islands  which  seem  as  if 
they  had  been  thrown  down  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
which  the  great  ocean  had  come  up  and  wrapped  them  in  its  loving 
arms.  The  West  wind  and  the  Black  Current  of  Japan,  which  is  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  bring  them  warmth  and  moisture,  till 
the  rocky  islands  are  covered  with  verdure,  waiting  for  the  millions 
that  are  coming  to  possess  them,  and  to  build  here  their  summer 
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retreats,  as  the  men  of  Boston  build  theirs  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Here  are  to  be,  in  the  future,  the  seats  of  wealth,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  Christianity.  Anticipating  all  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
sailed  down  that  coast,  as  if  the  very  mountains  covered  with  snow 
were  white-haired  prophets,  who  looked  out  upon  the  future,  as 
upon  the  great  ocean  at  their  feet,  and  foretold  the  time  when  the 
earth  should  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters, 
cover  the  sea. 

Adjourned  at  lo  p.m. 


Friday  Morning,  October  la. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  lo  a.m.  Prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler,  D.D. 

A    VANISHING    POLICV. 

President  Gates. —  There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  our  discussion  to-day.  Our  policy  for  the  Indians  should 
be  a  vanishing  policy.  We  do  not  want  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity 
of  this  system.  Ten  years  ago  we  heard  the  cry,  "  There  is  no  law 
for  the  Indian."  He  could  not  be  made  a  citizen.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  hearing  Captain  Pratt  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
advise  his  Indian  students  that  the  only  possible  way  for  them  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  to  go  out  secretly  in  a 
row-boat  and  meet,  below  Castle  Garden,  one  of  the  incoming 
immigrant  steamers  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  ignorant  for- 
eigners, and,  managing  to  get  on  board,  to  "  lose  themselves  "  among 
the  Europeans  who  seek  citizenship,  and  coming  into  New  York  with 
them,  to  be  naturalized  in  the  way  provided  for  any  and  all  people 
on  earth  except  the  original  Americans.  In  this  way  they  could 
become  citizens,  but  in  no  other  way.  Now  we  see  that  the 
riwing  of  the  pendulum  is  in  the  other  direction,  and  there  is  danger 
of  making  them  American  citizens  faster  than  they  are  ready  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  But  they  will  learn  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship by  being  citizens. 

Then  we  heard  it  said  that  unless  we  set  up  separate  Indian 
courts  of  elaborate  machinery,  we  could  never  get  rid  of  this  prob- 
lem. We  are  seeing  now  a  line  of  hope  along  the  way  which  Mr. 
Austin  Abbott  has  indicated.  'We  are  becoming  convinced  that  one 
law  will  do  for  white  man  and  red  man ;  and  w^e  want  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  to  be  our  policy,  so  far  as  we  can  shape  a  policy 
to  that  end.  And  this  Conference  has  really  shaped  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  nation  for  the  last  few  years. 

Then,  when  we  consider  the  land  question,  we  want  that  to  be  a 
vanishing  policy,  too.  If  it  were  your  son  or  mine  in  question,  we 
should  not  want  to  have  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
applied  to  him  in  his  inexperienced  youth.  We  should  want  some 
friends  around  him,  some  interest  taken  in  protecting  his  first  em- 
ployment of  his  rights.  That  is  what  the  protected  title  for  Indians 
means.  We  take  another  step,  and  say  that  the  Indian  should  work 
out  his  road  tax,  and  that  we  should  provide  (from  funds  held  in 
trust  for  him)  for  the  payment  of  such  part  of  other  taxes  as  will 
take  from  his  neighbors  the  feeling  that  they  are  being  unfairly  bur- 
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dened  by  reason  of  his  untaxed  land,  held  untaxed  under  this  tem- 
porary '*  protected  title."  But  we  will  not  do  away  with  all  restric- 
tions, if  they  are  not  able  to  manage  their  own  property.  We  know 
how  the  "land-sharks"  would  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance. 
If  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  an  Indian  here  and  there  to  lease 
his  land,  then  either  provide  a  special  commission  by  which  his  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  lease  shall  be  examined,  or,  much  better, 
treat  him  under  a  uniform  law,  as  we  treat  the  not  fully  competent 
white  man  who  needs  some  guidance  and  protection,  and  let  the 
courts  pronounce  on  the  desirability  of  his  alienating  or  leasing 
his  land ! 

Now  as  to  agents.  We  cannot  get  along  without  agents  for  some 
years  to  come.  We  hope  before  many  years  to  reach  the  point  in 
this  reform  when  the  agent  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  now. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  lowest  of  the  Crows  and  the 
most  advanced  of  some  of  the  other  tribes.  If  the  government  and 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  do  not  look  after  the  interests  of  those  who 
need  supervision,  then  worse  men  will  look  after  them.  Let  us  for 
the  present  demand  well-qualified  agents  with  suitable  pay.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  say  that  no  agent  shall  be 
appointed  unless  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice or  by  other  reputable  men  who  are  without  partisan  bias  and 
are  competent  to  judge,  these  appointments  would  be  put  beyond 
partisan  changes.  President  Cleveland  has  proved  himself  fearless 
in  many  matters.  Let  us  urge  him  to  do  this,  and  let  us  assure  him 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States 
in  such  a  step. 

As  the  discussion  goes  on,  we  shall  feel  that  there  is  room  for 
progress  in  the  educational  system.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  when  the  educational  sys- 
tem shall  be  entirely  apart  from  the  Indian  Bureau.  That  cannot 
come  at  once ;  but  the  direction  of  Indian  schools  may  be  given 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  instead  of  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  We 
happen  now  to  have  a  United  States  Commissioner  of  Pkiucation 
whose  philosophic  attainments,  professional  knowledge,  integrity 
of  character,  and  ability,  command  the  entire  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Could  there  be  a  better  time  to  inaugurate  such  a  change  ? 

Through  these  transition  years  let  us  "look  to  the  hills  whence 
our  help  cometh."  We  must  remember  that  India  is  crying  out 
for  a  Christian  education  after  having  tried  a  purely  secular  educa- 
tion. We  must  not  leave  Christian  influence  out  of  our  plans. 
More  Christian  work  must  be  done  by  the  religious  denominations. 
If  the  public  school  work  is  taken  up  by  the  government,  then  the 
distinctively  religious  work  must  be  done  with  redoubled  energy  by 
the  churches. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  was  then 
introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows  :  — 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK   FOR   THE   INDIANS. 

BV    DR.    W.    N.    HA  I LM  ANN. 

Before  I  speak  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
seem  to  have  failed  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  when  I  spoke  on 
Wednesday.  I  have  been  quoted  as  having  said  that  the  govern- 
ment should  control  all  the  Indian  schools.  I  am  very  far  from  that 
position,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  so  awkward  as  to  give 
any  one  this  impression.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  this  :  that  as  soon 
as  possible  all  Indian  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
spective States  in  which  the  Indians  are  found ;  that  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  should  take  as  strong,  earnest,  and 
intense  an  interest  in  their  Indian  citizens  and  the  children  of  their 
Indian  citizens  as  in  the  children  of  their  white  citizens.  I  am  now 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  those  States  and  others,  in  order  to  enlist 
the  attention  of  the  educational  authorities  in  those  States,  hoping  to 
secure  active  efforts  toward  bringing  Indians  into  the  State  institu- 
tions. I  think  this  is  along  the  line  so  clearly  brought  before  us  by 
Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  It  is  bringing  the  Indians,  with  reference  to 
education,  under  the  same  agencies  in  which  the  white  citizen  grows 
from  childhood  into  independent  manhood. 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  Indian  Superintendent  and  the 
necessity  of  making  that  position  independent  of  partisan  control,  I 
think  I  could  entertain  you  for  a  long  time  relating  experiences  that 
have  come  to  me  within  a  few  months. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  me  to  this  work  at  the 
instance  of  some  friends  of  mine  and  of  the  work,  who  had  spoken  to 
him  on  the  subject,  I  was  called  there  without  reference  to  any  par- 
tisan affiliation  of  my  own.  At  least  I  was  not  aware  that  my 
partisan  affiliation  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  call.  I  was 
assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire 
to  divorce  Indian  schools  from  partisan  influence.  I  hailed  this  sen- 
timent with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  for  I  had  long  felt  in  my  work 
in  public  schools  that  the  partisan  control  of  educational  interests 
was  a  constant  curse  in  the  development  of  these  interests.  I  was 
also  deeply  grateful  that,  under  Providence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior should  have  selected  me  to  seek  this  new  light. 

I  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Office  to  find  out  what  my  duties  were.  I 
discovered  that  they  were  exclusively  of  an  advisory  character.  I 
had  the  privilege  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  say  what  I  heard  and  saw; 
to  make  some  suggestions  here,  and  there  some  recommendations ; 
and  then  that  was  the  end.  My  recommendations  might  be  received 
or  might  be  rejected,  according  to  the  wishes  or  desires,  perhaps  of 
the  Commissioner,  perhaps  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  perhaps 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  divisions  interested  in  the  recommendation. 
I  discovered  also  very  soon  that  the  influence  of  partisan  control 
had  not  entirely  fled  as  yet  from  the  Indian  Office,  howsoever  desir- 
ous the  Commissioner  was  to  aid  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  conse- 
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quently  action  upon  my  recommendations  was  not  necessarily  safe 
from  the  influence  of  partisan  considerations. 

I  waited  again  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  saw  the  grim  humor  of  the  situation  as  clearly  as  I  saw  it. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  defined  the  position  and  powers  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  to 
administer  the  educational  work  of  Indian  schools ;  to  organize  the 
government  schools  for  Indian  youth ;  to  examine,  select,  and  assign 
to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons,  and  other  employees  in 
the  school  service ;  to  prepare  courses  of  study  and  circulars  of 
instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools 
and  methods  of  work ;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other 
school  appliances  ;  to  devise  a  system  of  reports  from  agents,  super- 
intendents, teachers,  and  matrons  concerning  the  conduct  and  prog- 
ress of  the  schools ;  to  visit  and  inspect,  in  person  or  through  ac- 
credited agents,  all  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  appropriations  from  the  United  States  treasury ;  and 
to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  concerning  their 
condition,  defects,  and  requirements;  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

This  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  felt  fresh  courage. 
But  I  discovered  very  soon  that  this  new  rule  had  brought  conster- 
nation to  some  hearts  to  whom  patronage  is  as  dear  as  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians.  It  came  to  me  that  there  was  in  certain  quarters  a 
determination  to  make  it  so  very  warm  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools  —  which  was  an  unpleasant  promise,  considering  the 
.approaching  hot  season  —  that  he  would  be  out  before  the  ist  of 
July.  This  announcement  was  made  to  me  early  in  March.  I  did 
not  care  to  fight  for  the  position  for  myself ;  but  I  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
with  other  friends,  and  my  own  conscience  and  intuitions,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  power  higher  than  that  of  these  men 
had  called  me  to  this  office,  and  I  concluded  to  be  faithful  to  my 
trust.  I  am  still  in  office,  and  the  prospect  that  the  influence  of  my 
oflftce  will  diminish  is  vanishing  encouragingly.  Still,  I  found  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict  that  the  pressure  of  patronage  brought  to  bear 
upon  officials  began  to  modify  this  declaration  in  the  new  rule,  in 
spite  of  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.  I  found  that,  whereas  I  was  said  to 
examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  ma- 
trons, and  other  employees  in  the  school  service,  this  was  being 
virtually  contracted  to  employees  in  the  classified  service.  You  will 
readily  see  that  patronage  would  have  no  special  interest  in  the 
employees  in  the  classified  service,  because  it  could  not  possibly 
select  them.  It  had  a  great  deal  of  interest,  however,  in  the  un- 
classified service,  as  here  it  might  select  by  the  old  methods.  I 
protested,  and  in  many  cases  with  success. 

I  came  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  incon- 
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gruity  somewhere  in  the  work ;  that  I,  as  a  representative  of  free- 
dom from  all  extraneous  influence  in  the  control  and  conduct  of 
Indian  schools,  was  myself  in  a  measure  under  the  control  of  the 
very  factor  which  I  had  been  called  to  stand  against. 

Now  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide  how  this  is  to  be  done.  It  is 
for  Congress  to  decide.  It  is  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
propose,  it  is  for  you  to  suggest,  the  right  measures  in  this  direction. 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  your  President  make  the  suggestion  of  plac- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Indian  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  and  that 
it  is  feasible  has  already  been  shown  by  the  experiment  made  with 
Alaska.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  necessarily  a  permanent 
bureau  in  the  government  of  this  great  nation,  and  it  will  make 
no  effort  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  interest  for  the  sake  of  perpetuat- 
ing itself. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  specific  Indian 
schools  would  probably  disappear  more  rapidly  and  surely  than 
under  any  other  agency  of  the  government.  That  is  a  thoughtful 
suggestion,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  consideration. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  Please  explain  to  the  Conference  what  posi- 
tions are  included  in  the  unclassified  service. 

Dr.  Hailmann. —  The  classified  service  includes  superintendents, 
assistant  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons,  and  physicians.  The 
unclassified  service  includes  assistant  matrons,  industrial  teachers, 
seamstresses,  cooks,  laundresses,  boys'  matrons,  and  girls'  matrons. 
The  farmer  also  is  unclassified. 

The  position  of  matron  is  as  much  educational  as  any  in  the 
school.  The  welfare  of  the  school  depends  on  the  persons  occupy- 
ing the  unclassified  position.  The  disciplinarian  has  a  most  impor- 
tant position.  He  is  practically  the  assistant  superintendent,  and 
should  be  in  the  classified  service. 

Gen.  Whiitlesev. —  Has  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  civil  service  rules,  a  right  to  include  these  unclassified 
positions  in  the  classified  ? 

Dr.  Hailmann. —  He  has. 

President  Gates. —  At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Commissioners  in  Washington  a  committee  called  on  President 
Cleveland,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  it  would  be  a  great 
personal  relief  to  him  if  all  Indian  officials  were  under  civil  service 
rules. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Garrett. —  If  the  Conference  were  to  ask  for  a  further 
expansion  of  the  civil  service  rules  in  the  Indian  service  rules, 
which  positions  would  you  ask  for  ? 

Dr.  Hailmann. —  I  would  ask  for  the  industrial  teacher,  seam- 
stress, disciplinarian,  and  assistant  matron. 

Dr.  PROUDFIT. —  What  are  the  duties  of  the  disciplinarian  ? 

Dr.  Hailmann. — Largely  to  assist  the  superintendent.  He  is  prac- 
tically an  assistant  superintendent.  He  makes  the  detail  of  work 
among  the  boys  for  the  various  industrial  and  economic  departments 
of  the  school.     He  has  the  military  drill,  and  sees  that  the  general 
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regulations  are  carried  out.  It  is  a  very  important  position  if  prop- 
erly attended  to.  He  is  the  right  hand  .of  the  superintendent  with 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  school. 

Gen.  Charles  H.  Howard. —  Does  Dr.  Hailmann  know  any  rea- 
son why  these  employees  should  not  be  classed  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice classification  ? 

Dr.  Hailmann. —  No  inherent  reason. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  One  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  Indian  edu- 
cation be  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  that  it  be  con- 
nected with  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Would  there  not  be  danger  of 
conflict,  the  agent  being  appointed  from  the  Indian  Office  and  possi- 
bly from  partisan  reasons  ?  Would  he  not  hamper  the  appointees  of 
another  bureau  ?  The  teacher  wants  to  get  scholars  in,  and  has  to 
call  on  the  agent  for  that  power.  If  they  are  appointed  from  differ- 
ent sources,  will  there  not  be  trouble  on  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Hailmann. — I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  conflict. 
If  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  schools  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  relationship  that  should 
exist  between  him  and  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the 
agents  should  be  formulated  and  defined. 

Mr.  Smiley. —  Do  away  with  the  agency,  and  you  are  all  right. 

President  Gates. —  Do  you  think  the .  danger  of  conflict  would 
be  greater  than  we  find  practically  between  the  agent,  who  holds 
office  through  the  influence  of  party,  and  the  teacher,  who  goes  out 
in  another  way  ? 

Mr.  Hailmann. —  I  do  not  think  the  conflict  would  be  more  sharp 
than  it  is  now.  There  is  the  same  conflict  now.  The  agent  is  the 
representative  of  partisan  influence.  I  respect  politics,  but  I  have 
no  respect  for  partisanship. 

General  Eaton  was  asked  to  speak. 

Gen.  Eaton. —  I  am  reluctant  to  say  anything  on  this  subject. 
You  have  touched  a  point  sensitive  beyond  description.  We  are 
here  enjoying  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hailmann.  His  work  is  in  the 
line  of  our  theories.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
taken  a  great  step  forward  in  giving  this  definition  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  But  it  was  only  through  the 
efforts  of  Professor  Painter  and  others  that  the  office  was  saved  at 
all.  And  then  it  was  saved  with  a  reduced  salary,  which  any  one  of 
us,  as  an  American,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  We  rejoice  in  the 
work  of  Captain  Pratt;  and  yet  not  an  appropriation  bill  goes 
through  Congress  without  a  fight  over  the  retention  of  Captain 
Pratt. 

President  Gates. —  Morels  the  shame. 

Gen.  Eaton. —  A  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken  off  from  his 
pay. 

[Cries  of  '*  Shame !  shame  I  "] 

Gen.  Eaton. —  Let  us  not  forget  these  things. 

Let  these  men  have   something  behind   them  in  the  law.     This 
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organization  and  other  organizations  of  like  character  may  drive  at 
the  law.  It  has  been  the  impression  of  some  Congressmen  that  the 
members  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  were  a  lot  of  cranks  and  senti- 
mentalists ;  and  last  winter  they  said,  "  Now  we  are  going  to  have 
practical  legislation  this  Congress."  What  was  the  line  of  their 
plan  ?  The  abolition  of  superintendent  of  schools  and  of  the  board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  who,  since  the  days  of  Grant,  have  been 
leading  the  sentiment  of  this  country  in  the  right  direction,  and 
relieving  the  country  of  the  shame  of  the  centuries.  They  reduced 
the  salary  of  the  superintendents,  and  abolished  important  offices. 
The  efforts  of  Professor  Painter  and  others  saved  much  last  winter. 
How  much  they  will  save  next  year  depends  on  your  efforts.  Miss 
Foote  and  Mrs.  Quinton  led  the  woman^s  side  magnificently. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  sensitive  point.  Early,  when  I  went 
into  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  had  been  agreed,  when  I  was  asked 
to  take  the  place,  to  let  the  office  die  by  omitting  the  appropriation, 
as  they  would  kill  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian  schools 
now.  General  Grant  said  to  the  gentlemen  giving  him  this  informa- 
tion :  "  No,  we  have  abolished  slavery,  and  education  must  perform 
a  large  part  in  the  solution  of  questions  coming  out  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery;  and  we  ought  to  try  this  office  farther.  You  ought  not 
to  cut  off  this  appropriation."  And,  under  his  influence,  it  was  not 
done.  I  was  asked  to  take  the  place.  I  saw  its  difficulties.  I 
knew  the  importance  of  the  office ;  and,  after  a  time,  I  said  to  him, 
"  General  Grant,  you  have  put  me  through  some  terrible  places ;  but 
I  find,  if  a  man  behaves  himself  decently,  you  take  care  of  him,  and 
I  will  consent."  Our  friend  Mr.  Dawes  said  to  me,  "Give  me 
your  figures,  and  you  shall  have  what  you  need  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priations." I  mention  these  things  to  show  you  what  an  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  position  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  was. 
For  years  such  a  man  as  S.  S.  Cox,  whose  ambition  was  in  litera- 
ture, every  time  the  appropriation  came  up  moved  to  strike  the  whole 
thing  out.  Out  of  that  condition  of  things  there  has  come  a  bureau 
that  I  may  say  —  speaking  from  an  experience  of  some  sixteen  years 
—  is  the  most  influential  office  in  education  in  the  world  to-day.  We 
shall  go  on,  as  long  as  we  live,  learning  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Grant's  mind,  and  his  tremendous  foresight.  He  outlined  to  me  the 
solution  of  the  Negro  problem  before  the  freeing  of  the  slaves. 
General  Grant  had  the  idea  that  this  very  moment  has  been  men- 
tioned. The  question  of  Indian  education  came  up  at  one  time; 
and  he  said,  "  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  so  carried  on  that  everything  could  disappear  but 
education,  and  that  could  come  into  the  Bureau  of  Education."  You 
may  judge  that  I  was  interested  when  I  heard  our  President  to-day 
expressing  the  same  sentiment.  Yet  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  found 
it  most  essential  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  have  the  one 
single  object  in  view, —  the  organization  of  information.  We  do  not 
apprehend  the  force  of  that.  We  move  by  moral  forces  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  they  are  directed  by  information.  It  has  strength  behind 
it.     Yet,  when   I   resigned,  they  said,   "  Now  the   Bureau    may    be 
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abolished."  It  cannot  be.  It  is  a  part  of  American  thought  and 
American  organization.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  that 
which  it  can  supply.  Vou  must  outline  very  carefully  what  you  want 
done  before  you  can  touch  or  injure  this  important  office  of  educa- 
tion. There  was  perhaps  never  a  Congress  while  I  was  in  the 
Bureau  but  some  member  would  come  to  me,  and  try  to  talk  with 
me  about  bringing  Indian  education  into  the  office.  I  always  said, 
"  Not  now."  And  so  I  say  not  now.  It  is  really  dangerous  to  talk 
about  it  now ;  but  the  time  may  come. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh. —  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  when  in  a  conference  of  this  sort,  where  neces- 
sarily men  and  women  differ  upon  so  many  questions  of  detail,  we 
come  face  to  face  with  some  great  principle  which  we  hold  with 
enthusiasm  and  regarding  which  we  are  a  unit.  I  think  that  Dr. 
Hailman's  concise  and  definite  words  have  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  such  a  principle,  and  that  we  all  see,  no  matter  how  much  we 
may  differ  as  to  the  best  method  for  applying  the  principle,  that  the 
spoils  system  is  the  great  curse  and  hindrance  of  our  Indian  work, 
and  that  the  idea  of  appointment  for  merit  and  retention  in  the  ser- 
vice during  the  proper  performance  of  duty, —  that  is  the  principle 
which  we  desire  to  see  adopted  and  maintained. 

I  cannot  help  saying  here  —  because  it  is  germane  —  that  many 
of  us  who  have  been  forced  to  consider  civil  service  reform  upon  the 
lines  of  its  application  to  the  Indian  service  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  a  window  was  opened  in  this  narrower  work  through  which  we 
glance  out  upon  a  broader  field, —  upon  the  entire  range  of  the  gov- 
ernment service, —  and  that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole 
range  of  American  life,  public  and  political,  must  ultimately  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  this  great  fundamental  idea ;  that  the 
government  service  is  to  be  conducted,  not  with  a  view  to  reward 
men  for  a  mere  narrow  partisan  —  and  often  very  disreputable  — 
service,  but  with  a  view  only  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  That 
is  the  principle  which  we  are  facing  now,  and  this  question  of  edu- 
cation seems  to  touch  it  fundamentally.  How  can  we  as  a  band 
of  earnest  men  and  women,  heartily  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  these 
poor  people,  in  the  quickest  and  simplest  way,  both  retain  those  vic- 
tories which  we  have  gained  by  so  much  effort  and  so  many  years 
of  toil,  and  logically  and  carefully  take  the  next  step  ?  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  situation ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  as  clear  to  your 
view  as  it  is  to  mine,  I  will  detail  a  few  of  the  incidents  occurring 
last  winter,  some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hailmann. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  me  the  honor,  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hailmann,  of  asking  me  to  come  to  Washington 
to  talk  over  the  question  of  the  superintendency.  He  stated  frankly 
and  directly  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  make 
investigations  regarding  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Hailmann  for  the  post. 
His  appeal  to  me  was  as  the  representative  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  Indian  affairs,  virtually  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  Conference.  I  took  steps  toward  making  such  an 
investigation  by  making  inquiries  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose 
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self  as  being  concerned,  but  is  intent  only  upon  the  play  or  exercise 
before  him. 

Similarly,  our  primary  schools  are  learning  to  introduce  this  spirit 
into  their  work ;  and  this  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  because  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  primary. 

Our  reading  is  coming  to  rest  upon  conversation ;  and  the  exer- 
cises are  chiefly  conversational,  the  child  always  having  his  attention 
directed  to  things  outside  of  himself,  and  being  himself  brought  into 
that  state  of  mind  which  induces  him  to  express  himself  freely  with 
the  purpose  of  pleasing  and  of  giving  information.  His  attention  is 
directed  more  to  nature.  A  wider  field  of  simple  reading  has  been 
furnished.  We  have  about  forty  volumes  of  children's  reading  sup- 
plied, and  all  the  schools  call  for  it.  They  read  this,  not  for  the  sake 
of  reading,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  information  with  reference  to 
some  point  in  which  they  take  an  interest,  and  for  the  sake  of  getting 
and  giving  pleasure.  In  all  these  directions  the  tendency  of  the 
schools  is  to  make  the  work  vital.  The  child  does  not  feel  that 
school  is  something  that  may  be  of  use  to  him  twenty  years  hence, 
but  something  that  is  useful  and  pleasant  now. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  corporal  punishment  is  vanishing  from 
the  Indian  schools :  the  rod  is  disappearing.  There  is  a  rule  which 
forbids  its  use ;  but  I  am  told  that  that  rule  might  as  well  not  have 
been  made,  as  in  many  Indian  schools,  owing  to  the  influences  named 
above,  the  need  of  every  form  of  punishment  is  waning.  From 
many  of  the  schools,  too,  have  come  pleasant  tidings  that  the  **  jail " 
has  been  abandoned.  This  is  well.  It  is  a  great  step  forward. 
Punishment  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  or  by  confinement  may 
be  in  place  for  the  larger  boys  and  perhaps  for  the  adult  Indians ; 
but  for  the  growing  child  it  is  not  well,  and,  indeed,  always  does  in- 
jury. He  must  be  put  upon  the  right  way,'  and  kept  firmly  there. 
Punishments  which  inflict  pain  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
wrong  douQ  give  a  wrong  tendency  to  the  moral  nature,  and  lead  a 
child  to  get  the  idea  that  he  can  pay  for  wrong-doing  by  suffering 
physical  pain  or  by  paying  something  to  the  party  that  has  been 
offended  by  his  wrong-doing.  It  may  secure  a  modicum  of  good 
behavior,  but  never  establishes  good  character. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  schools, 
—  the  water  supply,  the  sewerage,  the  drainage.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  information  was  gained  from  each  school  as  to  what  two 
points  would  require  immediate  attention,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  these  referred  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools.  Bath- 
ing facilities  have  been  improved.  We  are  making  war  upon  the 
bath-tub.  It  affords  constant  temptation  to  use  the  same  water  for 
several  children,  which  is  a  source  of  disease.  We  are  substituting 
the  ring  bath  and  the  shower  bath,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  two  children  to  use  the  same  water,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  one 
drop  to  touch  the  same  child  twice.  We  are  making  war  upon  the 
roller  towel,  and  substituting  the  individual  towel.  We  are  also  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  matter  of  heating,  introducing  better  sys- 
tems than  by  the  stove.     We  also  hope  by  the  aid  of  Congress  to  be 
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such  an  act  be  passed,  then  we  have  the  Indian  educational  system 
no  longer  repelling  men  of  high  position,  character,  and  cultivation, 
who  might  be  called  into  this  service  in  the  future,  but  attracting 
such  to  it.  We  should  have  the  system  elevated  to  the  plane  of  the 
best  of  our  public  school  systems, —  brought  into  that  condition 
which  will  most  certainly  effect  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  into 
the  simple  national  life  about  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can  doubt,  no  matter  how  we  may  dif- 
fer as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  attained,  that  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  the  Indian  who  now  stands  on  the  island 
reservation  will  be  absorbed  into  the  great  common  sea  of  American 
civilization  which  beats  upon  its  shores.  And  one  part  of  that  ab- 
sorption, indeed  that  which  will  assure  an  honorable  and  noble  ab- 
sorption, is  that  the  educational  idea  of  America,  the  public  school 
idea,  with  all  its  light,  its  equality,  its  freedom  and  fresh  air,  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian.  Within  a  few  years  he  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  island  reservation.  And,  if  we  can  so  arrange  it  that 
he  and  his  children  shall  be  turned  out  not  to  pauperism  and  va- 
grancy, vice  and  crime,  and  to  unfailing  hatred  of  the  race  which 
has  cursed  him,  but  into  the  benefits  and  privilege  and  responsibil- 
ity and  power  which  we  possess,  then  our  work  will  be  accomplished. 
The  recommendation  to  the  country  of  the  plan  contemplated  by  the 
Secretary  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  and  powerful 
step  in  the  direction  of  success.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  addition 
to  any  other  utterance  made  by  us,  we  should  let  the  country,  and 
especially  our  representatives  in  Congress,  know  that  we  desire  that 
such  a  measure  as  I  have  indicated  shall  be  done,  so  that  Congress 
shall  feel  that  the  country  demands  suitable  appropriations  for  Ind- 
.ian  education,  and  a  suitable  and  dignified  elevation  of  the  office  of 
the  Indian  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view. 

Gen.  Eaton. —  The  National  Superintendents  of  Schools  at  their 
meeting  passed  a  resolution,  thanking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  retaining  Dr.  Harris  and 
for  selecting  Dr.  Hailmann.  Mr.  Smith  is  earnestly  seconding  the 
ideas  of  the  President  in  the  matters  of  education  all  round.  He  is 
an  educational  man.  Years  ago,  when  we  were  looking  over  the 
South  for  a  man  to  respond  to  educational  ideas,  we  found  a  profes- 
sor in  the  university  of  North  Carolina  by  the  name  of  Smith.  He 
was  then  acting  superintendent  of  schools.  He  had  one  boy  who 
was  present  at  our  conversation.  That  boy  was  Hoke  Smith,  and 
he  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  interested  in  education 
by  choice  and  by  inheritance.  It  is  this  Hoke  Smith  who  is  organ- 
izing Indian  education  under  Dr.  Hailmann.  You  do  a  most  proper 
thing  to  thank  him  and  to  thank  the  President. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  President  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  this  purpose. 
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Dr.  Hailmann. —  The  fact  has  been  referred  to  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  abolish  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  effort  failed,  and  yet  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  action  of  Congress. 
They  reduced  the  number  of  supervisors  who  were  his  helpers  from 
five  to  three,  so  that  there  are  now  only  three  in  the  service.  The 
forces  in  the  Indian  Office  who  are  not  favorable  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  position  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  have  managed 
to  tie  up  those  three  supervisors  as  temporary  superintendents  of 
schools,  so  that  he  is  practically  without  help.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  given  to  the  superintendent  a  con- 
fidential clerk,  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had  a  large  field  to  cover 
in  his  investigations.  By  an  unfair  construction,  as  I  consider  it,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  discharge  of  this  confiden- 
tial clerk  was  secured.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  reap- 
pointment when  the  Secretary  returns  I  do  not  know.  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  work,  I  have  had  to  employ  this  confidential  clerk  at  my 
own  expense. 

President  Gates. —  He  does  that  out  of  the  amount  that  Congress 
took  out  of  his  salary ! 

Mr.  Smilev. —  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Hailmann  had  an  offer  of 
a  position  at  Los  Angeles  with  much  higher  salary,  but  that  he  is 
holding  on  to  his  present  office  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

President  Meserve. —  Although  I  am  now  at  work  among  the 
freedmen,  I  still  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  Indian 
race,  and  try  to  keep  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 
When,'  last  May,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  asked  me  if  I  would  make 
a  trip  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  I  consented.  I 
left  the  East  May  25,  and  returned  the  2d  of  July,  having  been 
among  the  Navajoes  of  New  Mexico,  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  as 
well  as  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  Oklahoma.  I  also  spent 
several  days  at  Haskell  Institute,  the  United  States  Indian  Indus- 
trial School  at  Lawrence,  Kan.  I  was  told  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  see  what  progress  civil  service  reform  was  making  in  the  field, 
what  the  spoils  system  was  doing  in  the  field,  and  also  to  note  care- 
fully the  results  of  the  allotting  of  land  in  severalty.  In  ten  minutes 
I  can  tell  you  only  a  very  small  part  of  my  observations.  At  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  I  found  Lieutenant  Plummer,  acting  Indian  agent, 
in  charge  of  the  20,000  Navajoes.  His  heart  is  in  his  work,  and 
his  influence  is  strong  for  good  in  all  directions  where  the  Ind- 
ians' highest  good  is  concerned ;  and  he  should  receive  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  this  Conference. 

First,  with  reference  to  civil  service.  I  found  at  this  agency  that 
only  one  or  two  changes  had  been  made  since  the  advent  of  the 
present  administration.  Those  in  the  classified  list  had  been  pro- 
tected, and  the  few  changes  that  had  been  made  were  in  the  unclassi- 
fied list.  There  was  at  Fort  Defiance  a  school  of  199  Navajo  chil- 
dren. A  few  months  before  my  visit  the  school  numbered  scarcely 
fifty,  and  never  before  in  its  history  had  the  attendance  exceeded 
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ninety-nine.  For  reasons  of  which  I  am  ignorant  I  understand  that 
Lieutenant  Plummer  is  about  to  leave.  It  is  a  hard  place  for  an  Ind- 
ian agent.  Far  from  civilization,  with  scarcely  any  conveniences  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  with  inadequate  help  in  the  office,  it  re- 
quires a  man  of  almost  superhuman  strength  and  courage  to  continue 
as  agent  of  the  Navajoes.  I  understand  full  well  that  the  condition 
of  affairs  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Indian  Office,  but  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  make  the  appropriations  that  are  necessary  and 
that  were  asked  for  by  Lieutenant  Plummer.  The  reservation  is  half 
as  large  again  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Word  came  to  the  of- 
fice, while  I  was  there,  of  trouble  at  a  certain  place ;  and  inside  of  a 
half-hour  word  came  again  that  he  must  go  to  a  distant  place  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been  located  in  Boston, 
and  received  word  that  he  must  go  by  horseback  or  over  a  rough 
carriage  road  to  Provincetown  to  settle  some  dispute,  and  then  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter  start  for  North  Adams,  and  make  the 
journey  in  the  same  way.  With  the  lack  of  suitable  help  to  carry  on 
the  agency,  I  could  understand  why  it  was  that  every  night  while  I 
was  there  I  went  to  sleep  at  midnight  to  the  music  of  the  typewriter 
that  he  was  operating  himself,  trying  to  get  up  the  quarter's  accounts. 

I  found  the  Navajoes  in  a  pitiable  condition.  They  are  in  great 
need  of  food,  and  I  fear  that  many  will  suffer  during  the  coming 
winter  if  rations  are  not  issued  to  them.  It  has  been  the  general 
understanding  that  the  Navajoes  were  wealthy,  and,  as  they  have 
never  received  rations  from  the  government,  that  there  was  no  need 
of  help  from  the  government.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  the  actual 
fact. 

From  Fort  Defiance  I  went  to  Darlington,  Okla.,  the  headquarters 
of  the  southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  I  found  at  this  agency 
there  had  been  very  few  changes  in  the  employee  force.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  where  there  were  military  officers  as  agents,  the 
politicians  did  not  exert  the  influence  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  where  civilians  were  agents.  J  understand,  however,  that  just 
now  it  seems  to  be  the  plan  to  remove  the  military  agents  and  place 
civilians  in  their  place,  and  that  the  civilians  that  are  appointed  shall 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  present  administration.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  seem  that  the  spoils  system  was  again  to  be  allowed  to  have 
full  play. 

During  my  stay  on  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  I  went 
to  Seger,  Okla.  If  there  is  a  civilian  in  the  Indian  service  that  de- 
serves in  the  highest  degree  the  hearty  support  and  sympathy  of  this 
Conference,  I  feel  it  is  Superintendent  John  H.  Seger,  who  has  been 
in  the  service  more  than  two  decades,  and  who  is  still  holding  the 
fort,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  deprive 
him  of  his  clerk  and  farmer,  who  are  very  efficient  on  account  of 
their  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  duties  required. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  Seger  School  a  man  who  announced 
that  he  was  a  United  States  Indian  inspector.  He  arrived  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Superintendent  Seger  was  out  in  the  field 
at  work ;   but,  when  he  came  in,  he  found  the  inspector  had  gone 
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to  the  town  near  by.  He  had  an  interview  with  a  discharged 
Republican  postmaster,  and  his  mind  was  poisoned.  He  came  back 
to  the  school,  and  said  to  Superintendent  Seger,  "  You  have  some 
Republicans  in  the  service  here."  Mr.  Seger  replied  that  he  was 
not  influenced  by  political  considerations  in  nominating  his  em- 
ployees, and  added  that  his  clerk  and  farmer  took  no  part  in  politics. 
The  inspector  said,  **  It  seems  very  funny  that  you  cannot  find  any 
competent  Democrats  to  fill  these  places."  Mr.  Seger  rephed  that 
he  did  not  ask  a  man  his  politics.  Mr.  Seger  has  been  so  long  with 
his  Indians  that  he  loves  them  almost  as  dearly  as  his  children,  and 
wishes  to  see  his  far-reaching  plans  for  their  welfare  carried  out. 
His  aim  is  to  put  the  school  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  He  has 
plans  with  reference  to  raising  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  other  products, 
as  well  as  cattle  and  swine ;  and  1  know  that  in  a  few  years,  if  he 
can  be  allowed  to  continue  as  he  is  now  going  on,  he  will  make  the 
institution  self-sustaining.  He  cannot  do  this,  however,  unless  he 
has  with  him  employees  who  are  competent  and  experienced.  The 
inspector  went  away  at  eleven  o'clock  the  day  after  his  arrival.  In 
a  few  days  word  came  that  the  farmer  must  go,  and  that  a  man  from 
Georgia,  who  would  not  know  a  lister  from  a  go-devil,  would  arrive 
to  take  his  place.  The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  farmer 
he  went  out  into  the  field  to  work,  but  soon  came  back,  and  said  to 
the  superintendent :  "The  Indian  boys  can  do  the  work  better  than 
I  can.  This  is  no  place  for  me.  Let  me  have  some  paper,  and  a 
pen  and  ink."  He  went  into  the  office,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  resigning  his  position,  saying  that  he  was 
not  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  farmer,  and  that  the  farmer  whose 
place  he  had  taken  was  so  competent  that  he  hoped  he  would  be 
retained  in  the  service.  He  took  the  stage  the  next  day,  and  started 
for  Georgia.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  remove  his  clerk.  Fort- 
unately, Mr.  James  and  I  were  there  about  that  time.  We  %Tote 
long  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  a  few  months  after, 
while  calling  on  him,  he  said  to  me  :  "I  got  your  letter.  It  seems 
as  though  you  want  to  keep  all  the  Republicans  in  office."  I  said, 
"  No  :^we  want  people  of  ability  and  love  for  the  work  and  experi- 
enced in  the  work  to  be  retained,  whether  they  are  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, or  Populists." 

I  spent  several  days  among  the  Poncas,  the  Pawnees,  and  Otoes, 
and  found  that  there  was  scarcely  an  old  employee  left  over  from 
the  preceding  administration. 

During  the  four  days  I  visited  Haskell  Institute.  I  looked  very 
carefully  into  all  departments,  and  found  that  excellent  work  was 
being  done.  1  was  especially  interested  to  note  that  scarcely  any 
changes  had  been  made  from  political  considerations,  and  that 
almost  no  changes  had  been  made  for  any  reason  whatever.  This 
explained  to  me  the  excellent  condition  in  which  I  found  everything ; 
for  the  large  force  of  employees  has  been  in  the  service  on  an  average 
for  four  years  or  more ;  and  there  were  some  instances  where  they 
had  been  there  or  at  other  schools  in  the  Indian  service  for  periods 
of  even  ten  or  more  years. 
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Mr.  Meserve  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  referred  to  the  Business  Committee  :  — 

This  Conference  wishes  to  thank  President  Cleveland  for  adding  to  the 
classified  list  the  position  of  assistant  teacher.  It  also  requests  him  to  still 
further  enlarge  the  classified  list  by  adding  thereto  all  the  remaining  unclassified 
positions  except  that  of  agent  It  recognizes  that  the  pressure  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  to  withstand  is  enormous,  but  nevertheless  believes  he  can,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  signalize  his  administration  by  applying  the  spirit  of  his  own  public 
utterances  upon  civil  service  reform  to  the  selection  and  retention  of  agents.  In 
doing  this,  he  will  receive  the  support  of  this  Conference,  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  regardless  of  party,  and 
be  the  means  of  placing  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  upon  a  higher  plane 
of  efficiency  than  ever  before. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Seger  was  submitted  for  pub- 
lication :  — 

DEPARTMENT   UP   THE    INTERIOR. 

INDIAN    SCHOOL   SERVICE. 

Office. OF  Superintendent, 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Seger,  O.T., 

Sept.  26,  1894. 

Hon.    Darwin   R.    James,  Member  Board  of  Indian  Commissiomrs,  226  Gates 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Afy  dear  Sir^ — The  invitation  to  attend  the  Twelfth  Annual  Mohonk  Indian 
Conference,  forwarded  under  your  care,  was  duly  received.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  this 
year.  Perhaps,  should  my  life  be  spared  another  year  and  the  opportunity  be 
offered,  I  can  avail  myself  of  the  privilege. 

I  have  always  read  with  great  interest  the  doings  of  the  Conference,  and  am 
always  interested  in  the  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  there.  Such  conclusions 
are  always  logical,  and  show  great  familiarity  with  the  Indian  question. 


It  has  been  a  cause  of  regret  during  the  time  the  government  and  the  churches 
have  been  endeavoring  to  civilize  the  Indian  that  more  persons  have  not  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  work,  and  lived  out,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indians,  the  ex- 
amples we  wished  them  to  follow  and  practice.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  good,  well- 
defined  Indian  policy,  and  to  have  appropriations  sufficient  to  carry  it  out ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  have  persons  on  the  ground  who  are  competent  to  carry  out  the 
policy,  and  to  see  that  the  money  and  means  furnished  are  wisely  applied.  Like 
other  occupations,  it  requires  experience  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  work, 
in  order  to  fit  any  one  for  the  service.  When  this  is  obtained,  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  and  the  person  is  fitted  to  do  practical  work,  the 
government  should  avail  itself  of  that  employee's  services  as  long,  at  least,  as  the 
person  is  Mailing  to  continue  in  the  service  and  do  good  practical  work.  In 
the  past,  under  my  own  observation,  this  has  not  always  been  done ;  and,  corre- 
spondingly, the  work  has  been  retarded. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  from  year  to  year  the  tendency  is  toward  giving  due 
appreciation  to  efficient  employees  in  the  Indian  service ;  and,  in  so  doing,  the 
cause  of  civilization  is  being  advanced.  In  my  own  experience  I  find  that  a  few 
months  or  years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  teach  a  heathen  people  the  arts 
and  methods  of  civilization,  and  to  have  them  adopt  habits  different  from  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  for  generations. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  after  about  eighteen  years'  residence  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  which  time  was  mostly  spent  in  endeavors  to 
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civilize  and  educate  them.  My  experience  taught  me  that  the  greatest  good  could 
be  accomplished  through  schools,  and  that  they  would  prove  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  effort  of  the  government  to  "  solve  the  Indian  question,'*  and  at  the 
•>ame  time  keep  the  adults  following  along  in  its  wake. 

I  believe  an  Indian  boarding-school  should  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  self-su.s- 
taining.  This  school  was  started  with  this  aim  in  view;  and  thus  far  in  its  short 
career  (having  only  been  in  operation  since  Jan.  ji,  1893)  we  have  so  succeeded 
that  we  are  now  able  to  furnish  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  subsistence  used  by 
the  school.  We  have  now  only  one-half  of  our  school  reservation  under  fence 
and  cultivation ;  and  I  believe  that,  when  the  plant  is  fully  developed  and  stocked 
up,  we  will  be  able  to  make  it  fully  self-supporting.  This,  I  believe,  should  be 
the  policy  of  all  Indian  boarding-schools,  where  there  is  sufficient  land  for  cultiva- 
tion and  grazing. 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  Indian  education  that  seems  to  retard  the 
n^HultH  desired,  which  is  this:  For  instance,  at  this  colony  where  our  school  is 
]iA  ated,  only  about  half  the  children  that  are  of  school  age  can  be  accommodated  : 
the  other  half  are  left  in  camp  to  grow  up  under  the  tutorage  of  their  parents,  who, 
of  cour>e,  train  them  in  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  their  tribes.  Those  we 
now  have  in  school  must  go  out  from  here,  and  affiliate  with  those  brought  up  in 
camp ;  and,  as  the  natural  tendency  is  do^^nward,  we  will  lose  a  large  per  cent, 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  "pulling  down"  influence  of  the  non-edacated 
Indians.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  whole  tribe  will  be  as  much  better  for  the 
influence  of  the  school  as  the  educated  would  be  worse  for  the  association  with 
camp  influence.  What  I  want  is  school  facilities  sufficient  to  accommodate  every 
child  in  this  colony.  I  would  have  every  child  with  its  face  turned  toward  ci\iliza- 
tion,  and  making  progress  according  to  their  several  talents.  In  the  mean  time 
which  way  would  the  face  of  the  parents  be  turned  .>  Toward  their  children  and 
their  future,  of  course.  A  prominent  Cheyenne,  who  had  never  before  put  bis 
children  in  school,  recently  put  all  of  them  under  my  care,  saying:  "Tell  me 
how  to  make  a  home  and  live  a  civilized  life.  I  find  that  I  must  do  this  or  lose 
my  children,  as  they  are  being  educated  away  from  me;  and  I  must  follow  them 
while  1  live." 

Hefore  the  school  had  started,  and  while  I  was  fanner  for  the  Indians,  I  had 
labored  in  vain  to  get  this  Indian  interested  in  making  himself  a  home;  but  now 
his  children  have  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direction  simply  by  going  to  school. 
Thus  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

I  have  asked  for  an  additional  building,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
it.  One  year  ago  I  asked  for  a  larger  building,  and  was  told  that  there  was  room 
at  other  schools  for  all  that  could  not  be  accommodated  here.  One  year  has 
passed ;  and  not  one  of  those  children  has  gone  to  other  schools,  neither  can  they 
be  sent  away,  according  to  present  regulations,  until  they  have  been  four  years  in 
the  home  school. 

Thus  you  see  that  upward  of  sixty  children  of  this  colony  are  now  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  who  would  go  to  school  if  there  were  an  opportunity  to  do  so  near 
their  own  homes.  Could  they  be  put  in  school,  the  parents  of  fifty  more  children 
could  be  drawn  toward  civilization  by  the  love  they  bear  for  their  children. 

One  of  our  school-girls  became  defective  in  sight  at  the  commencement  of  this 
term ;  and  I  told  her  father  that  he  had  best  not  put  her  in  school  this  year,  as 
she  could  not  see  well  to  study,  and  that  her  place  was  needed  for  some  other 
child  who  could  see.  The  father  said  that  it  was  true  that  his  daughter  could  not 
see  well,  but  that  her  hearing  was  good,  and  she  could  hear  the  hymns  sung  and 
pravcrs  otfered,  and  it  would  keep  her  from  growing  up  with  a  bad  heart.  The 
j/irl'is  yet  in  school,  and  under  the  influence  her  Indian  father  chose  for  her. 

Our  school  is  overcrowded.  We  now  have  enrolled  fifteen  more  pupiU  than 
our  !)uil(ling  should  accommodate.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  send  them  away  to  a 
i;1m/  t'  where  they  will  not  hear  a  hymn  sung  or  a  prayer  offered.  ,     v       t 

Wliih'  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  at  the  Conference  on  account  of  what  I 
'  nu\'\  U'Arth  yet  I  would  prize  the  occasion  more  for  the  opportunity  it  would 
.th^i.i  tw  of  meeting  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  influence,  and,  perhaps,  some 
.u,.  ..u  of  the  Indian  Office  to  whom  I  might  make  a  plea  for  a  larger  school 

^o»  > .  ;v^y  1  can  erect  a  building  sufficientiy  large  to  accommodate  forty  more 
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children.     I  can  furnish  $i,ooo  of  this  amount  by  the  product  of  our  saw-mill  and 
work  and  material  furnished  on  the  ground  by  the  school  force. 

The  expense  of  taking  these  children  to  Carlisle  and  return  would  be  $70  each^ 
This  would  amount  to  $2,800,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  building.  Then,  as  we- 
can  make  them  from  the  start  earn  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  own  living,  with 
a  prospect  of  their  soon  being  able  to  earn  it  all,  I  do  not  know  what  more  is 
required  to  show  the  wisdom  of  giving  us  increased  facilities. 

In  this  letter  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  way  to  civilize  the  Indians  of 
this  colony,  and  all  that  is  lacking  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  is  the  means. 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  To  do  this,  every  child  should  be  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  attend  school  near  its  home,  where  its  influence  will  be  of 
benefit  to  its  parents.  Everything  I  have  learned  in  twenty-one  years*  work 
with  these  Indians  points  to  this  plan.  As  we  are  now  situated,  with  four  sections 
of  land  which  can  be  cultivated  for  use  of  the  school,  we  can  so  far  reduce  the 
expense  of  education  that  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  providing  the  plant  to 
properly  care  for  and  educate  such  pupils  as  seek  and  beg  for  entrance. 

If  you  can  in  any  way  bring  this  matter  before  persons  in  attendance  at  the 
Conference  that  could  assist  me  in  procuring  what  we  need,  you  will  have  accom- 
plished an  act  of  lasting  benefit  to  these  Indians  and  the  cause  of  Indian 
education. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  successful  meeting,  I  am, 

Very  truly, 

John  H.  Seoer, 

Superintendent. 

Darwin  R.  James. —  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
Indian  Commissioners,  I  made  an  extended  trip  in  May  and  June ; 
but  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  into  details, 
but  1  am  anxious  to  present  a  few  salient  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Navajoes :  they  are  in  an  extremely  destitute  con- 
dition. Heretofore  they  have  been  self-sustaining.  It  has  been  the 
general  impression  that  they  were  possessed  of  ample  wealth,  with 
their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  their  droves  of  ponies,  their  blanket- 
weaving,  and  other  sources  of  revenue ;  but,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  they  are  very  destitute  at  the  present  time,  and,  unless  relief  is 
furnished,  it  is  feared  that  many  will  perish.  The  agent,  Lieutenant 
Plummer,  informed  us  that  a  bill  was  introduced  before  adjournment 
of  Congress,  appropriating  $25,000  for  their  relief.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  it  be  passed  early  during  next  session. 
The  Navajoes  have  never  received  aid  from  the  government,  and 
would  not  ask  it  now,  except  that  a  succession  of  four  unusually  dry 
seasons  prevented  them  from  getting  much  in  the  way  of  crops, 
which,  added  to  the  extremely  low  price  of  wool  {^v^  cents  pef 
pound),  their  inability  to  sell  sheep  or  ponies  because  of  the  hard 
times,  has  forced  them  into  their  present  condition. 

They  had  great  hope  early  in  the  spring  that  some  relief  would 
be  afforded  through  the  development  of  irrigation,  there  being  in  the 
United  States  treasury  $62,000  available ;  but  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Mr.  Vincent,  the  engineer  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  have  charge  of  the  work,  was  practically  doing  nothing.  Presi- 
dent Meserve,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Fort  Defiance, 
and  myself  had  a  lengthy  interview- with  him;  but  nothing  came 
from  it  so  far  as  we  heard.  I  understand  he  has  lately  been 
removed.  The  agent.  Lieutenant  Plummer,  was  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  the  office  with  great  acceptance.     He  had  gained  the  respect  and 
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The  prostration  of  our  industries  throughout  the'  land  during  the 
past   year  or  more  has   resulted  in  diminishing   the   gifts    to    our 
Boards,  and  we  have  felt  the  pressure  not  a  little-     Add  to  this   fact 
our  relinquishment  of  all  government  aid  in  support  of  our  Indian 
schools, —  a  factor  of  some  $30,000  or  more, —  and  you  will  perceive 
that  the  noble  women  of  our  church  —  almost  wholly   responsible 
for  the  support  of  our  Indian  work  —  have  had  occasion  for  serious 
thought  and  a  new  consecration  of  energy.     But  nothing  seems   to 
daunt  them,  and  they  have  faced  these  heavier  responsibilities  with 
an  unwearied  zeal  and  with  a  boundless  faith.     A  few,  a  ver\'  few 
of  our  weakest  schools  have  been  temporarily  closed,  the  attendance 
at  Tucson,  Sisseton,  and   Sitka,  slightly  curtailed;  but  even  these 
changes  have  been  compensated  for  by  the  new  emphasis  put  upon 
higher  education  in  such  schools  as  those  at  the  Sisseton  agency 
and  Muskogee,  where  we    are    seeking  to  educate  native  teachers 
for  work  among  their  tribes.     The  school  at  Muskogee,  so  pleas- 
antly associated  with  the  name  and  work  of  Miss  Alice  Robertson, 
has  been   erected   into   an    institution   to   be    known   hereafter    as 
"Henry  Kendall  College,*' — a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Kendall,  long  the  senior  secretary  of  our   Board  of   Home 
Missions,  and  the  grateful  remembrance  of   whose  splendid  service 
the  Presbyterian  Church  can  never  outlive. 

This  Conference  may  count  upon  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  every  aggressive  movement 
that  has  for  its  aim  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  in  all  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship,  and  in  all  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  a 
redeemed  manhood. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON. —  The  Baptists  have  1,100  teachers  and  mission- 
aries at  work,  35  of  them  in  Indian  service.  Most  of  these  are  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  They  have  built  several  new  churches  and 
chapels,  and  are  making  progress  on  all  lines.  They  are  greatly 
interested  in  Oklahoma,  and  have  several  new  missions. 

I  am  also  to  speak  of  our  Women's  Indian  Association's  mis- 
sionary work.  Several  of  our  missions  have  been  transferred.  The 
one  among  the  Piegans  of  Montana,  with  its  160  acres  of  land,  its 
new  niissionary  cottage  and  chapel,  and  all  the  furnishings,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  New  York. 
It  cost  over  $4,000.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  our  Association 
thus  to  do  pioneer  work  and  establish  missions  in  otherwise  unpro- 
vided Indian  tribes,  and  we  think  the  plan  a  generous  one.  Our 
only  motive  in  this  department  of  labor  is  to  establish  a  good  mis- 
sion in  every  destitute  tribe,  and  then  transfer  it  to  one  of  the  great 
denominational  societies.  The  new  mission  of  our  Massachusetts 
auxiliary  has  been  reported  by  Miss  Dewey,  secretary  of  that  so- 
ciety. There  are  other  officers  from  our  different  State  associations 
here.  The  Spokanes  of  Washington  have  long  pleaded  for  a  school 
and  mission,  and  our  Rhode  Island  Association  has  just  opened 
one  among  them.  We  have,  in  this  Conference,  heard  the  cry  of 
the  literally  starving,  and  it  is  agonizing  to  see  starvation  in  the  1 
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him  the  "  ward  *'  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  ver>'  name  has  been  con- 
ceded the  secret  of  our  failure  in  attempting  to  civilize  and  assimilate 
him.  One  proof  that  our  people  are  learning  some  of  the  primary 
lessons  of  republicanism  and  Christianity  is  the  disuse  of  the  word 
**  ward  "  in  discussing  the  Indian  problem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  this 
matter  that,  in  the  language  of  the  politicians  on  the  night  of  elec- 
tion day,  "the  last  ward  has  been  heard  from." 

We  have  been  slow  to  learn,  but  we  are  learning,  the  lesson  that 
like  causes  produce  like  effects  in  this  problem  as  in  all  others.  If 
we  are  to  fit  the  Indian  for  citizenship,  we  must  use  the  same  appli- 
ances that  we  use  in  fitting  other  races  for  citizenship.  The  com- 
mon school  is  the  great  leveller  and  moulder  of  youth  in  preparing 
them  for  the  duties  of  sovereigns  in  the  republic.  Years  ago  this 
Conference  expressed  its  conviction  in  favor  of  the  extension  among 
the  Indians  of  the  common-school  system,  and  in  favor  of  the  grad- 
•ual  withdrawal  of  governmental  aid  to  sectarian  schools,  and  since 
that  time  great  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  this  common- 
sense  American  policy ;  and  now  opposition  to  it  has  either  sub- 
stantially ceased  or  become  so  exceptional  as  to  make  it  conspicuous 
by  its  isolation. 

Since  the  principle  of  treating  the  Indians  as  though  we  expected 
to  make  citizens  of  them  has  taken  root  m  the  minds  of  the  law- 
maker, the  humanitarian,  the  patriot,  and  the  Christian,  the  question 
of  appropriations  of  national  funds  for  sectarian  education  among 
them  has  assumed  vital  importance,  because  it  injected  another  ex- 
periment into  the  problem,  and  put  a  premium  on  rivalry  which 
amounted  to  contention  between  different  systems  of  ecclesiasticism, 
which  is  never  a  winning  or  conquering  spectacle  in  the  presence  of 
Paganism. 

While  the  members  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection 
of  American  Institutions  which  I  am  permitted  to  represent  have 
been  interested  in  all  the  factors  entering  into  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem,  they  have  been  especially  active  in  attempting  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  experiment  in  essential  union  of  Church 
and  State  at  the  treasury  point  involved  in  sectarian  appropriations 
of  national  funds  for  Indian  education ;  and  they  have  approached 
all  of  the  religious  denominations  involved  impartially  and  in  the 
same  spirit. 

When  the  League  was  organized  in  1889,.  the  great  bodies  of 
religious  people  represented  by  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  Friends, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  others,  were  receiving  yearly  from  the  United 
States  government  large  sums  of  money  for  sectarian  work  among 
the  Indians.  In  many  States  and  municipalities  grants  of  large 
sums  of  money  were  yearly  made  to  private  charitable  institutions. 
The  evils  resulting  from  such  grants  were  manifold,  and  were  widely 
felt.  During  the  past  fivQ  years  a  right  public  sentiment  has  been 
formed  on  this  important  matter.  The  principles  involved  have 
become  a  living  issue  with  the  public,  and  they  demand  a  settle- 
ment.    They  have  been   the   theme  of   thousands  of  sermons,  ad- 
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dresses,  discussions,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  many  of 
which  have  entered  into  permanent  literature.  The  tone  of  dis- 
cussion which  has  resulted  shows  that  there  is  a  gradual  approach 
to  public  agreement  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  the  practice  of  appro- 
priating public  money  to  sectarian  institutions,  or,  indeed,  to  private 
institutions  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  prohibiting  such  grants  by  constitutional  enactment. 

After  five  years  of  educational  and  aggressive  work  on  the  matter 
of  sectarian  appropriations  by  the  national  government  for  Indian 
education,  the  National  League  has  secured  the  indorsement  of  its 
proposed  form  of  XVI.  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tibn  by  the  highest  representative  bodies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Baptist,  Presby- 
terian, United  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  Churches.  It  has 
secured  the  withdrawal  from  consent  to  receive  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  sectarian  Indian  education  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  * 
Presb)rterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Congregational,  and  Unitarian 
Churches. 

It  has  secured  the  following  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Senate  which  promises  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  important 
question  :  — 

Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  investigate  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  the  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the 
Indian  children ;  and  that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of 
such  investigation,  including  an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substi- 
tuting government  schools  for  contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Since  this  action  was  taken,  the  Interior  Department  has  an- 
nounced its  settled  policy  to  be  the  discontinuance  as  speedily  as 
possible  of  all  aid  to  sectarian  contract  schools. 

Twenty-five  States  now  contain  constitutional  prohibitions  against 
a  division  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  most  of  them  against 
sectarian  appropriations.  Seventeen  of  these  States  have  either 
adopted  or  reaffirmed  such  amendments  to  their  organic  law  since 
the  movement  for  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
was  initiated.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  after  a  spirited  campaign, 
a  great  and  decisive  victory  has  been  won  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention by  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendment  on  the  school 
question  :  — 

Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or 
any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or 
institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or  direction  of  any 
religious  denomination,  or  in  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is 
taught.* 

It  is  a  notable  historic  fact  that,  while  President  Grant,  with  best 
intent,  called  upon  the  different  religious  denominations  to  aid  the 

*This  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  Noy.  6,  1894. 
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to  powder.  You  will  say  that  I  am  a  retrogressive  man,  and  belong 
to  the  old  regime.  I  am  not.  I  want  to  see  things  go  forward, 
but  I  want  to  see  that  sympathy,  that  pity,  that  love,  which  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  brought  down,  shown  towards  this  people.  I  feel 
that  we  are  to  bear  with  them,  and  not  use  hard  measures  to  compel 
them  to  conform  to  our  ways.  1  am  afraid  there  is  not  as  much 
sympathy  with  these  views  as  I  think  there  should  be.  1  would  give 
them  the  protection  of  the  law ;  but  I  would  not  put  them  where  they 
will  be  burdened  with  three  times  as  much  taxes  as  the  white  man, 
who  is  their  neighbor.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  a  non-resident  is 
taxed  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  man  who  is  on  the  soil.  If 
an  Indian  becomes  a  non-resident,  I  do  not  know  what  he  can  do  for 
his  protection.  White  men  would  impose  on  him  burdens ;  and,  if 
that  is  going  to  be  the  result,  the  Indian  will  be  a  very  unhappy 
man. 

Only  three  weeks  ago  I  was  on  an  Indian  reservation ;  and,  going 
up  and  down,  I  saw  things  that  made  me  sick.  It  was  a  reservation 
where  it  was  claimed  that  great  advance  had  been  made.  1,200 
men,  women,  and  children  had  taken  up  their  allotments,  almost 
to  a  man.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  that  reservation — the  agent's 
salary,  the  service,  the  farmer,  and  the  like  —  is  something  like 
$4,500  a  year.  I  found  eighty  families  who  to-day  have  noth- 
ing at  all  in  their  lodges  to  eat.  These  were  men  who  had  been 
working  during  this  season  and  last.  They  had  planted  their  wheat, 
done  their  best,  but  there  was  no  crop ;  and,  as  a  result,  they  are 
starving.  I  went  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  they  have  no  food. 
They  are  children  yet,  and  they  need  to  be  helped  along.  They  can- 
not be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  compelled  to  swim.  If  they  at- 
tempt it,  many  will  sink.  I  came  upon  one  wigwam  where  sixteen 
women  were  gathered.  Fifteen  of  them  had  been  invited  by  the  six- 
teenth, because  she  had  something  to  eat.  I  saw  the  great  pot  in 
the  centre  of  the  group.  It  had  in  it  a  brown,  ugly  mixture ;  and  I 
found  it  was  flour,  mixed  with  water  and  choke-cherries  pounded  up, 
with  the  pits  left  in  to  "fill  up.*'  You  remember  the  story  of  the 
woman  in  Scripture  who  had  a  little  meal  and  a  little  cruse  of  oil ; 
and  she  baked  a  cake  for  herself  and  child,  that  they  might  eat  it  and 
die.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  condition  of  this  people.  They 
told  me  they  did  not  know  where  the  next  meal  would  come  from  ; 
and  some  of  these  women  had  babies  in  their  arms.  I  feel  that 
Christian  people  ought  to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and 
help  them.  Wherever  we  know  there  is  suffering,  we  ought  to  help  it, 
if  we  can.  I  am  a  missionary  bishop,  and  the  missionary  bishop  is 
generally  in  the  begging  attitude.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  Trinity 
College,  of  Oxford ;  and  in  the  campus  I  saw  the  statue  of  a  bishop 
in  his  robes,  and  his  right  hand  was  uplifted,  as  if  in  benediction.  I 
asked  whom  it  represented  ;  and,  in  answering,  I  was  told  the  story  of 
a  layman  who  saw  the  statue,  and  asked,  as  I  had  done,  whom  it 
represented,  and  they  told  him  Bishop  Brownell.  "  Oh,'*  said  he, 
"  evidently  not  a  missionary  bishop."  **  Why  do  you  say  so?  "  they 
questioned.     "  Because,"  said  he,  "  a  missionary  bishop  would  not 
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have  his  hands  so.     He  would  have  them  both  open,  and  stretched 
out."     Again  I  stretch  out  both  of  mine  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

No  collection  was  taken  up,  but  Mr.  Smiley  placed  his  hat  upon 
the  table,  and  left  it  there  for  free  offerings  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion;  and  several  hundred  dollars  were  given  in  this  way  for  the 
starving  Indians  of  whom  Bishop  Walker  had  spoken. 

Prof.  Painter. —  This  condition  of  want  may  be  found  all 
over  the  country.  In  one  region  I  passed  through  a  field  of  fifty- 
acres,  where  there  would  not  be  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is 
absolute  want  for  both  white  people  and  Indians-  The  whites  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  some  way,  but  there  must  be  pressure  upon  Con- 
gress for  immediate  relief  for  these  Indians. 

Gen.  C.  H.  Howard. —  There  are  no  funds  available  without 
an  appropriation  from  Congress.  That  will  not  meet  before  Decem- 
ber, and  the  people  cannot  wait  till  then. 

The  following  letter  was  submitted  by  General  C.  H.  Howard  :  — 

General  C.  H.  Howard: 

My  dear  Sir, —  Your  remark  to  me  the  other  day  calls  to  my  mind  the  very  en- 
joyable meeting  I  had  with  the  Indian  workers  at  Lake  Mohonk  two  years  ago; 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  possibly,  as  the  friends  of  the  Indians  meet  again,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  them  to  know  of  our  Indian. 

You  will  remember  that  we  offered,  when  there,  to  educate  one  Indian  free ; 
that  is,  give  him  board  and  tuition  the  same  as  would  be  furnished  other  cadets 
at  $450.  The  proposition  was  turned  over  to  a  committee ;  but,  as  they  never 
acted  in  the  matter,  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  doing  it  last 
year.  After  some  little  investigation  and  correspondence  we  accepted  an  Indian 
from  the  Puyallup  agency  school  near  Tacoma,  by  the  name  of  Archie  Isaac 
His  mother  is  a  full-blooded  Skohomish  ;  his  father,  a  half-blooded  Squaxon.  He 
is  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  entered  our  Sophomore  class  one  year  ago. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  bore  off  the  scholarship  prize,  costing  twenty-five 
dollars.  We  do  not  mean  by  that  that  he  was  highest  in  the  school  in  attainments, 
but  the  prize  was  for  best  grade  of  work  done.  His  studies  were  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  Latin,  including  reading  and  spelling  as  daily 
exercises.  His  average  for  the  year  was  95^ ;  and;  as  fourteen  other  cadets  stood 
above  90,  we  think  it  nothing  derogatory  to  their  credit  that  Isaac  came  in  ahead. 
He  is  to  remain  here  two  years  longer,  when  he  will  be  ready  for  the  Latin- 
Scientific  Course  in  Dartmouth  College.  We  have  secured  to  him  a  four  years* 
scholarship  free  there,  which  also  includes  his  board.  It  is  a  condition  (which,  of 
course,  we  cannot  enforce)  that,  when  through  with  his  studies,  he  is  to  return  to 
his  own  people  either  as  lawyer,  doctor,  or  teacher,  including  the  ministry.  He 
has  decided  on  the  law. 

We  regard  him  as  a  very  promising  young  man,  quiet,  straightforward  in 
every  respect. 

Wishing  you  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  visit  to  this  year's  Conference,  I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

II.  P.  Davidson, 

President. 
XORTH WESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  IlL. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson  was  invited  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church, 
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Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson,  as  representing  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
(Jhurch,  after  indulging  in  some  pleasantries,  went  on  to  say  :  It 
may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  the  members  of  this  Conference,  yet 
it  is  also  matter  of  fact,  that  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
among  the  Indian  tribes  equals  that  of  nearly  all  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  combined.  It  has  been  quietly,  but  most  earnestly, 
prosecuted  for  years,  and  extends  over  a  large  area.  Beginning  at 
Point  Barrow,  the  most  northerly  missionary  station  in  the  world,  it 
extends  southward  among  our  American  Indians,  and  reaches  its 
southern  limit  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ;  while 
eastward  it  embraces  work  done  among  the  tribes  in  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  and  heroism  which  this  work 
represents  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  history  of  Christian  missions  among  the  Indians. 
It  requires  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  bury  one's  self,  as  our  Mr.  Stev- 
enson has  done,  amid  snow  and  ice,  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Alaska,  where  communication  from  the  civilized  world  can  only  reach 
him  once  a  year,  and  where,  unaided  save  of  God,  he  has  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  lifting  the  dull  and  sodden  weight  of  heathen  ignorance 
and  superstition  into  the  light  and  hope  of  Christian  intelligence. 
Further  south  Mr.  Gambell,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  Mission,  is 
displaying  a  like  heroism.  Some  years  since  this  island  was  swept 
by  famine,  till  all  missionary  endeavor  had  to  be  abandoned.  Re- 
cently the  old  mission  station  was  oflFered  to  our  Board,  provided  we 
could  find  a  man  with  sufficient  courage  to  face  the  hardship  of  the 
field.  We  found  not  only  a  man,  but  a  woman  as  well, —  his  noble 
wife, —  ready  to  go  into  this  veritable  exile,  that  they  might  carry 
thither  the  story  of  the  love  of  God.' 

They  sailed  for  their  destination,  carrying  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions with  them.  But  the  whaling-ship  in  which  they  had  taken 
passage  refused  to  land  them  at  the  island,  and  carried  them  and 
their  supplies  on  to  Port  Clarence.  They  cannot  have  their  food 
supplies  carried  back  and  delivered  till  many  months  have  passed. 
Meanwhile  they  have  determined  to  find  their  way  to  the  island, 
and  there  subsist  on  fish  and  blubber,  and  such  other  diet  as  the 
natives  feed  upon.  This  is  the  kind  of  heroism  in  Indian  work 
which  has  been  and  is  being  duplicated  over  and  over  again. 

One  cannot  go  into  detail  in  describing  the  work  being  done 
by  our  Board  among  the  various  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
in  Minnesota,  in  South  Dakota,  in  Iowa,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico, —  in  all  of  which,  as  a  church,  we  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  lift  the  Indians  into  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  a 
Christian  manhood.  Through  our  industrial  schools  we  are  edu- 
cating our  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  such  a  variety  of  handicraft  as 
will  stimulate  the  ambition  for  self-support.  We  are  putting  within 
their  reach  the  elements  of  helpful  knowledge ;  but,  above  and 
beyond  all  things  else,  we  are  seeking  their  renewal  of  heart,  and 
striving  to  bring  them  into  loyal  relations,  not  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  to  the  Christ  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve. 
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found  Mr.  Thornton  lying  dead,  and  a  note  from  Mrs.  Thornton,  sajijig 
that  she  was  gone  to  Mr.  Lopp's.  He  went  there,  and  brought  her 
back  to  look  after  her  things,  and  then  took  her  to  San  Francisca 
She  is  now  a  woman  sad  at  heart,  broken  in  health  and  spirits. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  We  asked  Mr.  Lopp  if  he  would 
not  return  again  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  re-establish  the  school 
He  consented  to  do  so.  He  returned  ;  and  what  did  he  find  ?  He 
found  the  building  and  the  supplies  and  all  as  safe  as  they  were  the 
day  Mrs.  Thornton  locked  up  and  went  away.  He  found  that  the 
leader  of  the  murderers  had  come  back,  and  had  been  taken  by 
the  people  ;  and  his  own  Uncle  said  to  him :  **  Which  way  will  you 
die  ?  Shall  it  be  by  shooting  or  hanging } "  He  chose  to  be  shot. 
He  led  him  to  the  grave,  and  told  him  to  bow  his  head ;  and  the 
uncle  shot  him.  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  are  there,  opening  the 
school  under  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  as  safe  as  here  ;  and  the 
school  will  go  on.  The  deplorable  thing  is  that  we  have  not  money 
to  send  teachers. 

I  know  that  this  matter  of  the  reindeer  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  the  Eskimo.  The  whales  and  the  seals  and  the  walrus  have  been 
killed  off.  There  was  one  time  when  there  were  seven  hundred  ves- 
sels that  used  to  go  into  those  waters.  Now  there  are  only  about 
fifty,  and  there  are  very  few  animals  left  to  kill.  If  they  can  have 
the  reindeer,  it  will  afford  meat  and  milk  and  skins  for  clothing  and 
beds  and  boats.  The  boats  will  be  sewed  with  the* sinews  of  the 
reindeer-  They  will  furnish,  also,  the  best  means  of  transportation 
that  that  region  affords.  The  herd  at  Port  Clarence  has  passed  the 
winter,  which  was  one  of  unusual  suffering ;  and  there  are  now  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fawns.  Mr.  Lopp  has  taken  his,  and  planted  them 
there,  so  that,  with  the  school  established  in  safety,  and  with  the 
reindeer,  we  expect  a  prosperous  time. 

President  Gates. —  General  Whittlesey  has  received  a  proof  of 
the  forthcoming  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  General  Whittlesey  suggests  that  he  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  essential  points  in  that  report. 

Gen.  Whittlesey. —  The  following  are  the  facts  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to :  — 

Current  expenses  for  1894 $7f396»243.82 

Current  expenses  for  1 89 5 6,733,003.18 

Difference  in  favor  of  1895 663,240.64 

SCHOOL     ENROLMENT. 

"The  aggregate  enrolment  for  the  year  has  been  21,451  pupils, 
and  the  average  attendance  17,096,  being  a  little  over  79  percent 
of  the  enrolment." 

SCHOOL   APPROPRIATIONS. 

"  As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  my  estimate  for  school  appro- 
priations for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  less  by  $83,897  than  the 
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appropriation  for  the  preceding  year.  Those  estimates  had  been 
prepared  with  utmost  care,  and  included  only  absolutely  necessary 
items ;  and  I  said,  *  In  my  opinion,  any  reduction  in  the  amounts 
asked  for  will  to  just  that  extent  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
and  retard  its  progress.'  Congress,  however,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  below  the  estimate.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  carry  on 
and  improve  the  school  service  just  so  far  as  the  appropriation  will 
allow. 

"  Moreover,  the  ultimate  end  of  *  absorbing '  our  small  Indian 
population  into  our  school  system,  as  well  as  our  civil  polity,  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  view,  and  every  effort  made,  by  pressure  and  per- 
suasion, to  increase  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  at  public 
schools. 

"  Many  cordial  replies  have  been  received,  indicating  a  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  State  school  officials  to  co-operate  with  this  office 
in  putting  Indian  youth  into  public  schools ;  and  the  matter  will  be 
pushed  vigorously  during  the  coming  school  year. 

"Amounts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under 
private  control  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  :  — 

Roman  Catholic $359,215.00 

Presbyterian 

Congregational        

Martinsburg,  Pa 

Alaska  Training  School       

Episcopal 7,020.00 

Friends 10,020.00 

Mennonite : 3»7  50.00 

Middletown,  Cal 

Unitarian 5,400.00 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis 15,120.00 

Methodist 

Mrs.  I..  H.  Daggett 

Miss  Howard 3,000.00 

Appropriation  for  Lincoln  Institution 20,040.00 

Appropriation  for  Hampton  Institute 33,400.00 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association 4,320.00 

Point  Iroquois,  Mich.^ 600.00 

Total $461,885.00 

Last  year,  $537,600.00.  20  per  cent,  reduction  from  last  year. 

**  Annual  appropriations  made  by  government  for  the  support  of 
Indian  schools  :  — 

Per  cent,  increase. 

1894 $2,243,497.00  *3.5 

1895 2,060,695.00  *8.87" 

The  next  subject  in  order  was  "How  to  secure  Good  Agents." 
The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Welsh. —  I  think  we  all  admit  the  great  need  of  a  good  Ind- 
ian agent.     One  of  the  most  important  topics,  in  my  opinion,  and 

•  Decrease. 
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one  that  has  forced  itself  upon  me  by  observation,  is  this  that  we  are 
about  to  consider,  **  How  to  secure  Good  Agents."  For  a  time,  at 
least,  the  Indian  agent  must  continue  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  problem.  At  the  agency  at  Pine  Ridge,  and  at 
Rosebud  respectively,  you  will  find  five  to  six  thousand  Indians 
under  the  care  of  an  agent.  It  is  manifest  that  in  a  community 
comparatively  little  advanced  in  civilization  much  will  depend  upon 
the  character,  upon  the  efficiency,  and  upon  the  manly  qualifications 
of  the  agent.  For  example,  at  Rosebud,  under  a  poor  agent  such  as 
was  appointed  some  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  that  res- 
ervation, nothing  was  accomplished.  The  Indians  lived  herded 
together,  camped  in  the  central  part  of  the  reservation,, spending 
their  time  in  idleness,  feasting,  and  dancing.  Under  the  agent  who 
succeeded  the  incumbent  referred  to,  an  earnest,  reliable,  Christian 
man,  an  immense  advance  was  made  in  getting  Indians  to  move  out 
upon  farming  land.  Everything  moved  forward.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  spoils  system,  Major  Wright,  in  the  middle  of  his  excellent 
work,  was  removed ;  and  under  the  first  Democratic  administration  a 
very  inferior  man  was  put  in  his  place.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  his  office,  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  progress  of  the  people, 
was  surrounded  by  inefficient  agency  employees,  and  the  work  on 
Indian  civilization  went  backward.  Under  his  successor,  young  Mr. 
Wright,  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  great  force  and  vigor,  a  revo- 
lution has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  this  field.  Enough  by 
way  of  illustration.     No,  I  will  take  one  more  illustration. 

At  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  where  one  man,  Major  Mc- 
Laughlin, has  been  at  work  for  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
advance  among  the  Indians.  At  Pine  Ridge,  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  have  been  two  inefficient  agents, — one  appointed  under 
a  Democratic,  the  other  under  a  Republican  administralion. —  the 
latter  fled  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  1890,  and  called  upon  the 
military  for  assistance.  Indeed,  the  outbreak  was  produced  through 
just  such  inefficiency  and  cowardice,  whereas  at  Standing  Rock, 
where  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  took  place,  the  outbreak  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Indians  themselves.  If  we  have  a  good  man  in  one  of 
these  positions,  he  has  great  power  for  good  in  this  transition  period. 
If  we  have  a  poor  man,  it  is  a  great  loss.  Under  the  partisan  sys- 
tem, even  if  we  replace  a  good  man  by  a  good  man,  there  is  loss ;  for 
it  takes  some  time  to  acquire  experience.  The  present  situation  is 
critical,  and  calls  for  prompt  and  discreet  action  on  the  part  of  all 
friends  of  the  Indian. 

President  Cleveland  expressed  his  intention  of  making  United 
States  army  officers  Indian  agents,  although  this  policy  had  long 
been  practised  in  a  modified  form.  I  know  that  the  friends  of 
the  Indians  are  divided  on  the  expediency  of  this  measure. 
But  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case?  If  we  could  have 
civil  service  reform  carried  out  at  once  in  the  appointment  of 
agents,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  this  question ;  but  we 
all  know  what  the  facts  are.  If  we  can  have  men  of  high  character, 
of  proved  ability  and  experience,  we  are  sure  of  successful  results. 
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We  have  had  some  such  men  selected  from  the  army  as  Indian 
agents.  Mr.  James  told  us  that  out  of  four  military  men  as  agents, 
whom  he  met  personally,  three  were  doing  fine  work.  I  could  men- 
tion others, —  such  men  as  Captain  Bullis,  Captain  Jesse  M.  Lee, 
Captain  Beck,  Lieutenant  Plummer,  and  Captain  Schwan,  and  many 
others,-^/tfr  excellence^  Captain  Pratt.  My  belief  is  simply  this  : 
that,  until  we  can  get  the  civil  service  reform  idea  carried  out  prac- 
tically in  Indian  affairs,  it  is  better  to  step  as  far  outside  of  the  par- 
tisan plan  as  possible  by  securing  from  the  army  educated  gentlemen 
whose  record  gives  every  assurance  that  they  will  make  good 
agents.  As  soon  as  the  large  number  of  Republican  agents  who  were 
put  in  had  been  turned  out  to  make  way  for  this  new  policy, 
a  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  administration, —  a 
change  hard  to  account  for.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  pro- 
tested against  the  removal  of  good  civilian  agents,  even  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  good  military  agent,  on  the  ground  that  all  good 
agents  should  be  retained.  Our  views  must  be  made  clear  on  that 
point.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  any  worthy  civilian  put  out  to  make 
room  for  an  army  officer.  But  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  to 
be  a  change,  and  that  army  officers  are  to  be  removed,  and  civil- 
ians put  in  their  places.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  return  to  spoils  appointments.  I  would  therefore  make 
this  plea:  that  this  Conference  should  express  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  earnest  hope  that  this  policy  of  employing  army  officers 
as  Indian  agents  shall  not  be  abandoned  at  present,  that  no  mili- 
tary officer  who  has  proved  his  efficiency  shall  be  removed,  and  that 
no  other  policy  shall  be  adopted  until  the  policy  of  civil  service  re- 
form shall  be  brought  into  the  field.  Then  it  matters  not  whether 
we  have  army  officers  or  civilians.  Is  it  not  wise  to  make  such  a 
request  as  that } 

Professor  A.  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  introduced. 

Prof.  Morse. —  I  have  learned,  as  a  teacher,  that  the  thing  which 
does  most  to  educate  is  an  ideal.  The  moment  we  reach  Mohonk 
and  come  into  the  presence  of  our  host,  and  look  out  upon  this 
beautiful  region  where  he  has  realized  himself,  we  come  under  the 
power  of  an  ideal  of  character  that  does  us  good,  that  makes  us  wish  to 
be  better,  and  puts  us  into  a  friendly  feeling  towards  all  that  is  good. 
It  gives  one  a  desire  to  help  all  that  is  good.  In  that  way  I  account 
for  the  beginning  of  the  emotions  which  one  feels  here.  As  we  go 
on  with  the  Conference,  I  am  conscious  of  another  result,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  value.  My  work  is  to  teach  history, —  American  his- 
tory ;  and,  in  my  efforts  to  do  that,  the  thing  I  chiefly  care  for  is  not 
that  the  young  men  who  come  under  my  charge  shall  know  when 
battles  occurred  and  why  certain  movements  took  place,  but  that, 
when  the  work  is  done,  they  shall  go  forth  into  the  world  better  cit- 
izens for  having  studied  these  things.  When  I  come  here,  I  come 
under  influences  that  tend  to  make  me  a  better  citizen,  and  help  me 
to  give  to  others  the  same  inspiration.     Here  we  have  a  large  public 
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question  dealt  with  in  a  large  wise  way.  As  we  listen  to  the  different 
speakers  and  hear  the  views  of  one  and  another,  each  speaking  from 
a  different  standpoint,  each  supplementing  and  correcting  the  other, 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  the  true  view  must  appear ;  and  I 
feel  that  this  is  the  method  that  prepares  for  citizenship  better  than 
almost  any  instruction  that  is  given  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
whatever  else  is  attained,  the  most  valuable  result  is  that  we  all  go 
away  better  American  citizens  as  well  as  better  and  wiser  friends  of 
the  Indian. 

Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  of  Baltimore,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  Proudfit. —  I  would  not  accept  an  invitation  to  speak  even 
for  five  minutes,  were  it  not  that  I  have  felt  that  one  or  two  things 
ought  to  be  called  attention  to  before  we  separate.  I  stand  here  as 
a  hereditary  friend  of  the  Indian.  One  of  the  earliest  recollections 
I  have  is  of  an  Indian  woman  who,  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
always  came  round  on  her  way  to  the  South  for  the  winter.  She 
used  to  find  shelter  in  my  father's  house,  and  therefore  my  interest 
in  the  Indian  dates  a  great  way  back. 

I  want  now  to  make  two  points.  I  will  illustrate  the  first  by 
a  story.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  policy  of  pushing  the  Indian 
westward  began,  a  Commissioner  went  to  a  certain  tribe,  and  said 
the  government  had  sent  him  to  confer  with  them  about  moving 
westward.  "Let  us  sit  down  on  this  log,"  said  the  chief,  "and  talk 
it  over."  Presently  the  chief  moved  up  against  the  Commissioner, 
and  said,  "  Move  on."  They  talked  a  little  more  about  it,  and  then 
said  the  chief,  "  Move  on,"  again.  And  so  he  kept  moving  him  on, 
until  the  Commissioner  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  log.  "  Move 
on,"  said  the  chief.  "  I  cannot,"  said  the  Commissioner,  "  I  am  at 
the  end  of  the  log."  "Well,"  said  the  chief,  "you  come  to  us 
Indians,  and  you  say  *  Move  on,*  and  '  Move  on,'  and  *  Move  on,' 
until  we  have  come  to  the  ocean  on  the  other  side."  I  fear,  from 
the  tone  of  some  remarks  which  I  have  heard  within  the  last  two 
days,  that  some  of  us  have  come  into  the  attitude  of  forgetting  that 
they  have  rights,  too.  Let  us  remember  that  they  were  the  first 
inhabitants  here,  even  though  they  may  have  seemed  to  be  only 
cumberers  of  the  soil.  In  the  providence  of  God  we  must  deal  with 
them  righteously.  William  Penn  set  an  example  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed :  he  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Let  us  not 
ignore  their  inherent  rights. 

Another  point, —  and  I  am  thankful  to  Mrs.  BuUard  for  raising  it, 
for  we  need  to  consider  it.  General  Whittlesey  gave  us  some  statis- 
tics. They  are  not  always  dry  bones  to  me.  I  like  to  hear  figures. 
Some  one  spoke  about  the  denominations  having  their  hands  in  the 
United  States  treasury.  I  deny  it:  that  is  a  false  imputation. 
Many  of  these  denominational  schools  have  received  some  govern- 
ment aid  in  the  past.  Where  would  these  denominational  schools 
have  been  if  they  had  not  received  some  government  aid  ?  But  we 
have  never  had  our  hands  in  the  government  treasury.     We  have 
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been  helping  the  government,  we  have  been  saving  Indians,  we  have 
been  preparing  the  way  for  what  we  are  able  to  do  now;  we 
have  been  receiving  aid  and  giving  assistance.  There  is  a  glorious 
future  for  the  Indian.  I  see  the  time  coming  when  C'hristian  Ind- 
ians will  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold. 

Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  was  asked  to  speak. 


THE  AINU   OF  JAPAN. 

BY   DR.    HENRY    HARTSHORNE. 

Distant  as  are  North  America  and  Japan  from  each  other  in  space 
naturalists  tell  us  that  some  trees  and  lesser  plants,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  animals,  are  the  same  or  very  much  alike  in  both.  Thus 
a  remote  common  ancestry  is  suggested;  and  the  oldest  human 
inhabitants  of  both  show  some  evidence  of  kinship,  with  not  unlike 
remaining  conditions  which  have  interest  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  primeval  division  of  the  human  family  took  place  from 
its  original  centre,  one  wave  of  migration  moved  around  the  north, 
at  a  time  when  probably  Bering's  Strait  was  not  a  strait  at  all,  but 
was  continuous  land.  Of  that  swarm  of  men,  those  who  went  south- 
ward on  this  continent  became,  in  their  descendants,  our  American 
Indians.  Others,  remaining  in  the  colder  regions,  were  progenitors 
of  the  North  Siberians,  Eskimo,  and  Alaskans.  Some  found  their 
way  southward  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Asia,  on  the  Pacific. 
Stopped  there  in  their  course  by  the  ocean,  they  peopled  the  land 
which  geological  changes  afterwards  separated  from  the  continent, 
making  the  islands  of  Japan.*  These  became  the  Ainu,  now  left  as 
one  of  the  oldest  peoples  on  the  earth. 

Later,  but  still  beyond  all  certain  historical  record,  another  race 
came  across  to  Japan  from  Southern  Asia, —  a  race  of  more  active 
intelligence,  aggressive,  dominant.  These  forefathers  of  the  Japan- 
ese of  to-day  drove  the  Ainu  people  northward,  exterminating  many 
of  them  on  the  way.  Now  only  a  remnant  of  them  survives  in  the 
northern  island  of  Yezzo,  now  called  the  Hokkaido.  About  17,000 
of  them  are  there,  besides  a  smaller  number  on  the  fag-end  of 
Siberia,  called  Saghalien,  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  which  extend 
from  Japan  north-east  toward  Kamchatka. 

These  Ainu  are  now  a  subdued,  depressed,  perishing  race.  Once 
they  were  warlike,  having,  like  our  Indians,  tribal  wars  among  them- 
selves. Now  they  are  too  helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  conquerors 
ever  to  think  of  war.  Always  hunters,  they  are  still  hunters  and 
fishermen,  the  bear  —  our  great  grizzly  and  other  bears  —  being  to 
them  what  the  buffalo  (bison)  has  been  to  our  Indians ;  and  brave 
bear-hunters  they  are. 

*  Prim«val  connection  of  Japan  with  Asia  is  made  almost  certain  bv  facts  concerning  the  silva 
1  a <  T J  »*___i- — -.  -«»pejRgin,  "Travels  and  Researches  m  Japan." 
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They  do  not  look  like  a  very  inferior  race.  They  are  broad-shoui- 
dered,  with  large  foreheads  and  fine  dark  eyes, —  a  hair^'  race,  the 
men  having  full  beards,  in  this  and  in  other  respects  differing  from 
the  Japanese.  Often  handsomer  than  the  latter,  they  have  features 
more  resembling  the  European  type.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
who  has  lived  among  them  for  eight  years,  and  has  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  their  language,  told  me  that  they  are  not  stupid. 
They  can  learn  a  great  deal  if  they  are  taught.  They  are  gentle, 
truthful,  reverent.  Like  our  Indians,  they  believe  in  one  great  Cre- 
ator Spirit,  with  many  subordinate,  unseen  "gods,"  or  powers  of  nature. 
They  have  no  idols,  temples,  or  shrines  of  idolatry,  though  they  make 
many  simple  offerings  to  their  gods.  The  bear  is,  in  some  manner, 
sacred  to  them,  although  they  kill  it  and  eat  its  flesh  for  food.  One 
most  unhappy  superstition  with  them  is  that  they  must  drink  sakd  — 
rice  beer  —  in  worship  of  their  gods.  In  this  way  drunkenness  is 
common  among  the  men,  with  ruinous  effects.  This  is  their  greatest 
existing  curse. 

Lately,  after  ages  of  oppression  and  abuse  by  the  Japanese,  Chris- 
tian influence  has  begun  for  them  and  with  them  an  upward  move- 
ment. There  is  now  an  Ainu  Improvement  Society  in  Sapporo,  the 
capital  of  the  Hokkaido.  Not  long  before  leaving  Japan,  I  was  told 
that  twenty  Ainu  families  have  recently  asked,  and  had  granted  to 
them  by  the  authorities,  land  in  severalty.  They  have,  in  consequence, 
little  farms  of  twelve  and  a  half  acres  each,  on  which  they  can  live. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  rescue  from  extinction  may  yet  be  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett. —  The  Business  Committee  has  directed 
me  to  report  several  resolutions,  apart  from  the  platform  which  will 
be  offered  for  adoption  by  the  Conference.  These  are  resolutions 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  affect- 
ing Indians  exists  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commisaoners, 
and  Indian  agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  further  would  be  useful  to 
that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  code  of  laws  for  Alaska,  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the  method 
of  procuring  such  a  code. 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if 
any,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  and  pursuant  to 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
selling  and  leasing  Indian  lands,  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision, 
alteration,  or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

Resolved,  That  the  alienation  by  sale  "or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise. 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Resolved^  We  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  shall 
secure  to  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  colonists  on  Annette  Island  in  Alaska  the  benefits 
of  a  town  site  law  so  framed  as  to  secure  to  them  each  a  title  to  the  land  upon 
such  town  site  as  shall  be  adapted  to  their  present  circumstances,  and  without  im- 
pairing their  rights  of  possession  in  the  island  under  existing  laws. 

Adopted. 

The  platform  was  then  read,  and,  after  an  hour's  discussion,  dur- 
ing which  some  verbal  changes  were  made,  it  was,  on  motion, 
adopted  seriatim  and  as  a  whole.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 


THE   MOHONK   PLATFORM. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  has  now  completed  twelve  years  of  work 
in  the  Indian  reform.  In  this  period  a  large  advance  has  been 
made.  The  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Legislation  has  been  secured  of  great 
value,  culminating  in  the  Severalty  Law,  the  happy  result  of  which 
will  be  to  break  up  the  reservation  system  and  make  the  Indian  a 
citizen.  Great  principles  have  been  established.  This  Conference 
regards  it  as  settled  that  the  Indian  is  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  and 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  other  men.  The  unfortunate  rela- 
tion which  he  has  held  as  a  ward  of  the  nation  is  a  relation  which  is 
incompatible  with  his  manhood,  and  should  be  brought  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  believe  the  Indian  has  all  the  natural  qualifications  necessary 
for  his  education,  civilization,  and  Christianization ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that,  while  we  must  be  careful  not  to  deprive  him  of  his 
rights,  we  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  pauperize  nor  enervate  him 
by  undue  paternalism. 

New  needs  are  constantly  arising;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
work  still  for  all  friends  of  the  Indian  in  carrying  out  the  principles 
already  established  to  their  logical  results. 

We  find  that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Indian,  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  secure  him  his  rights,  and  to  give  him  a 
proper  place  in  the  land  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  brother. 

The  wide-spread  corruption  existing  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as 
the  result  of  its  present  autonomous  reservation  system,  should 
excite  alarm  and  indignation  in  the  minds  of  all  good  citizens.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  measures  now  being  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  induce  the  five  civilized  tribes  to  take  land  in  severalty,  and 
exchange  their  tribal  governments  for  a  territorial  government,  may 
prove  successful. 

Recent  laws  permitting  Indians  to  lease  their  lands  are  widely  re 
suiting  in  dispossessing  ignorant  Indians  of  their  property  rights, 
without  an  adequate  return,  to  their  great  disadvantage  and  the 
enriching  of  designing  white  men.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  law  be  so  modified  as  to  render  it  possible  for  Indians  to  sell 
or  lease  their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  upon  the  same  principles  which  protect  the 
lands  of  minor  heirs  among  the  whites  from  alienation. 
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We  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Indian  be 
encouraged  to  support  himself  and  his  family  by  work.  On  this 
account  we  deprecate  present  conditions  tending  to  make  the  Indian 
a  pauper,  such  as  issuing  rations  and  annuities,  and  the  lack  of  work 
and  of  markets  for  Indian  productions.  We  commend  the  efforts  of 
organizations  and  of  individuals  to  provide  work  and  markets,  and 
we  believe  that  rations  and  annuities  should  be  discontinued  as 
rapidly  as  proper  equivalents  can  be  provided. 

We  reiterate  the  affirmation  of  our  platform  of  1893 :  that,  from 
funds  no^  held  by  the  United  States  or  hereafter  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  provision  should  be  made  bylaw  for  their  fair 
share  of  the  expense  of  local  improvements  and  taxes,  that  these 
burdens  may  not  rest  unjustly  on  the  communities  and  States  which 
include  in  their  territory  the  lands  of  Indians  who  hold  under  a  pro- 
tected title  and  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ex- 
pressed his  purpose  to  suggest  to  Congress  at  the  coming  session  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  define  the  duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  thereby  removing  the  office 
from  the  crippling  influence  of  the  spoils  system,  and  securing  men 
of  the  highest  educational  ability.  Such  a  law  would  tend  to  place 
the  Indian  schools  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  public  schools  in  the  land.  The  salary  of  this  office  should  be 
commensurate  with  its  importance.  We  regret  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently reduced  to  a  point  wholly  inadequate. 

The  Severalty  Law,  and  other  reforms  inaugurated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  are  effective  chiefly  as  they  are  executed  by  fit  men. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this  juncture  that  Indian  and  al- 
lotting agents  be  men  of  stanch  integrity  and  high  character.  Their 
tenure  of  office  should  not  be  subject  to  political  changes.  We  there- 
fore urge,  in  order  that  the  best  men  possible  be  secured,  that  larger 
salaries  be  paid,  and  that  the  administration  select  these  agents,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  Law,  for  their  fitness 
only. 

We  further  respectfully  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  by  executive  order  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  to 
the  positions  of  disciplinarian,  assistant  matron,  farmer,  and  indus- 
trial teacher,  in  the  Indian  service;  also,  that  agents'  clerks  and 
those  of  bonded  superintendents  of  schools  should  be  selected  by 
the  agents  and  superintendents  themselves. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  needs  of  Alaska.  This  part 
of  our  country  is  peculiarly  endangered  from  the  introduction  of 
intoxicating  liquors  among  the  Indians.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  government  will  appropriate  a  larger  sum  for  the  enforcement 
of  law.  A  further  appropriation  is  also  essential  to  provide  the 
natives  with  reindeer.  We  also  urge  larger  appropriations  for 
schools,  and  we  recommend  that  the  advantage  of  appropriations 
for  agricultural  stations  be  extended  to  Alaska  as  to  the  other  Ter- 
ritories. 

Indian  matters  are  now  in  a  period  of  transition.     The  operation 


of  the  Severalty  Law  is  steadily  breaking  up  the  reservation  system 
and  scattering  Indians  on  individual  holdings.  The  Indians  are 
rapidly  becoming  citizens,  with  local  rights  and  duties.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  some  of  the  Indian  agencies  should  now  be  discon- 
tinued, the  district-school  system  should  be  introduced  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;  and  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Indian  Bureau,  as 
a  distinct  department  of  government,  may  well  be  abolished,  and 
the  education  of  the  Indian  be  placed  —  where  it  naturally  belongs 
—  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  until  it  shall  ulti- 
mately be  relegated  to  the  individual  States.  This  Conference  un- 
hesitatingly disapproves  the  continuance  of  any  appropriation  of 
public  moneys  for  sectarian  schools  for  the  Indians,  and  it  re- 
joices that  several  denominations  have  withdrawn  their  requests 
for  such  appropriations;  and  it  earnestly  expresses  the  hope  that 
all  other  religious  bodies  now  receiving  aid  will  follow  this  example, 
and  so  affirm  the  distinctively  American  principle  of  separation 
between  Church  and  State.  We  strongly  urge  the  religious  denom- 
inations of  this  country  thus  released  from  the  demands  of  the  sec- 
ular education  of  Indian  youth  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  distinc- 
tively religious  and  moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 
To  recapitulate,  we  ask  :  — 

1.  That  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  territorial  government. 

2.  That  the  laws  be  modified  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  Ind- 
ians to  sell  or  lease  their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court. 

3.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  Work  and  markets  be  provided  for 
Indians  by  organizations  and  individuals,  and  that  rations  and  an- 
nuities be  stopped  as  rapidly  as  a  proper  equivalent  is  provided. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  by  law  for  meeting,  from  Indian  funds, 
the  expenses  of  local  improvements  and  taxes  which  would  naturally 
fall  on  Indians  now  made  untaxable  by  law. 

5.  That  the  duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools  be  defined  by  law,  and  his  salary  be 
made  adequate. 

6.  That  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service  reform  should  be  applied 
in  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  as  well  as  other  officials. 

7.  That  larger  appropriations  be  made  to  enforce  law  in  Alaska, 
and  also  to  provide  reindeer  for  the  natives. 

8.  That  the  work  of  transition  be  expedited  by  discontinuing 
some  of  the  Indian  agencies  and  introducing  the  district-school 
system  among  the  Indians ;  while  we  look  forward  to  the  eventual 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  relegation  of  Indian  schools 
to  the  care  of  the  individual  States. 

9.  That  all  religious  bodies  now  receiving  government  aid  for 
contract  schools  follow  the  example  of  other  denominations  in  with- 
drawing their  request  for  such  aid. 

10.  That  the  religious  bodies  redouble  their  efforts  in  distinc- 
tively religious  and  moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 
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Instead  of  distributing  $1,500,000  among  them,  suppose  that  money 
had  been  put  into  the  United  States  treasury,  and  the  income  used 
for  the  civilization  of  those  Indians.  Would  it  not  have  been  far 
better  for  them  ?  But  the  policy  of  that  administration  that  was  to 
glory  in  having  stripped  the  Indians  of  more  of  their  heritage  than 
any  other  administration  was  to  make  contracts  and  divide  the  pur- 
chase money  p)er  capita.  You  can  buy  all  lands  of  the  Indians  in 
the  United  States  if  you  will  distribute  per  capita  the  money  consid- 
eration. Within  the  last  few  years  $18,000,000  has  been  voted 
out  of  the  treasury  to  the  five  civilized  tribes,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  distributed  p)er  capita  among  the  five  nations,  for  land,  by  the 
United  States.  I  have  myself  written  into  appropriation  bills  much 
of  this  large  sum,  and  they  are  poorer  to-day  than  they  were  before 
the  money  was  distributed. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  phase 
of  this  question  that  has  been  touched  upon  seems  full  of  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  country  feels  it  more 
than  I  do,  stationed  as  I  am  at  Carlisle,  and  dealing  with  children 
from  more  than  fifty  tribes.  I  realize  what  is  going  on  in  the 
fullest  sense.  To  me  the  Indian  question  does  not  centre  in  lands 
in  severalty.  It  does  not  centre  in  any  of  the  other  phases  that 
have  been  discussed  here.  It  is  a  question  of  individualizing,  of  get- 
ting the  Indian  to  stand  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  not  to  be  dep)endent  upon  a  department  whose 
particular  quality  is  a  perpetuation  of  itself.  I  feel  that  the  Indian 
can  be  made  just  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  his  individual  affairs 
as  the  rest  of  us.  You  do  not  need  any  department  to  look  after  Dr. 
Eastman  or  Dr.  Montezuma  or  Mr.  Marsden.  They  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  But  I  ask  you  to  point  out  to  me  a  single  Indian 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  has  been  made 
capable  as  these  men  are  by  any  of  the  methods  that  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  I  mean  outside  of  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  some  of 
the  other  training  schools,  so  called. 

We  liave  not  got  at  the  life  and  the  purpose  and  the  necessity  of 
the  situation  at  all.  You  hang  a  hundred  and  «ixty  acres  on  the 
Sioux  Reservation  about  the  neck  of  Dr.  Eastman,  and  tell  him  he 
must  stay  in  the  mass  of  ignorance  that  he  has  described,  and  he 
would  become  just  what  he  says  you  or  any  white  man  would  become 
if  surrounded  by  those  conditions  for  three  years.  I  have  demanded 
from  the  start  an  opportunity  for  these  men  to  get  out,  and  find 
out  what  citizenship  was  by  association  with  citizens.  But  no,  the 
department  will  not  be  perpetuated  if  you  do  that.  And  so  we  have 
gone  on  in  the  same  old  lines. 

Senator  Dawes  has  been  showing  us  that  the  civilized  tribes  — 
civilized  1  what  a  lot  they  are  I  —  have  more  crime  than  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  population, —  more  vileness ; 
and  they  want  to  perpetuate  that  vileness,  and  all  they  want  is 
more  money  to  do  it. 

I  said  years  ago  that  land  was  a  small  part  of  the  question.     I 
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spirits  that  gather  round  this  council  board.  "  Many  are  called,  few 
are  choice/' — that  is  the  right  reading  of  that  passage.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  our  land  there  are  any  more  thoroughly  unselfish  hearts 
than  throb  together  here  right  around  this  table.  Bear  in  mind  that 
you  gather  here  simply  as  the  executors  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  act  in  reference  to  that  legacy  which  he  has  committed  to  you,  of 
those  far-away,  vanishing  children  of  his  out  yonder  on  the  plains 
and  prairies.  The  Indian  gives  you  no  retainer.  No  Indian  voice 
has  ever  yet  been  heard  in  the  halls  *  of  Congress,  and  the  political 
bearing  of  the  Indian  vote  weighs  less  than  nothing.  Yet  here  you., 
come,  beloved  ones,  year  after  year,  just  to  put  up  a  lightning-rod 
towards  heaven,  to  avert  the  righteous  vengeance  of  Almighty  God 
for  the  wrongs  and  humiliations  and  outrages  exercised  on  his  chil- 
dren. That  is  what  calls  you  here.  And  the  reward  comes  from 
Him  who  saith,  "  Inasmuch  as  you  do  it  to  these  my  poor,  tawny- 
faced  children,  you  do  it  unto  me."  And  so,  beloved  friends,  in 
God's  name  I  bless  you  with  such  benediction  as  I  can  give  you. 

Seventy-eight  years  ago,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  my  father 
helped  to  bear  a  part  in  the  funeral  of  Skenandoa,  a  famous  Oneida 
chief,  who  was  known  as  the  "white  man's  friend."  The  boot  was 
on  the  other  leg  then.  It  was  the  white  man  that  needed  the  Indian 
as  his  friend ;  and  it  was  old  Skenandoa  who  uttered  that  exquisite 
bit  of  eloquence  by  the  council  fire  when  he  said :  **  I  am  an  aged 
hemlock.  The  winds  of  nearly  a  hundred  winters  have  whistled 
through  my  branches,  and  I  am  dead  at  the  top."  My  native 
county  of  Cayuga  contains  the  only  monument  ever  reared  on  Amer- 
ican soil  to  an  Indian. t  In  that  cemetery  of  Auburn,  a  few  yards 
from  the  grave  of  William  H.  Seward,  is  a  tablet  on  a  monument, 
"Who  mourns  for  Logan?"  Not  one.  My  native  county  has 
erected  a  solid  obelisk  in  memory  of  the  man  who  was  also  "  the 
white  man's  friend." 

As  I  look  at  these  blessed  white  heads  and  at  that  grand  old 
Senator  to  whom  the  red  men  of  the  land  would  build  a  monument 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it,  I  say  to  you,  "  Come  back 
again,  come  back  again  every  year,  brethren,  friends  of  the  Indian 
and  of  Jesus  Christ."  Don't  go  home,  Whittlesey.  For  I  feel  about 
you  as  old  Father  Taylor  did  when  he  was  brought  near  heaven,  and 
was  worrying  a  little  on  his  dying-bed,  and  some  one  said  to  him, 
"  Don't  you  be  worried :  you  will  soon  be  among  the  angels." 
**  What  do  I  care  for  that?"  said  the  old  man :  "  I  would  a  great  deal 
rather  be  here  among  folks."     And  so,  good  friends,  let  us  not  be  in 

*  In  this  short  address  I  say  that  "  no  Indian  voice  has  been  heard  in  Congress."  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
Kansas,  had  an  Indian  mother ;  but  his  father  was  a  white  man.  So  he  is  not  really  an  Indian,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.—  t.  l.  c. 

t  With  reference  to  monuments  to  Indians  the  editor  has  collected  the  following  facts:  — 

On  the  council  bouse  grounds  at  Glen  Iris  there  is  a  monument  to  Mary  Jemison,  a  white 
woman,  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  akdopted  ^  them  She  was 
twice  married,  each  time  to  an  Indian  chief.  Her  home  was  on  the  Gardeau  Reservation,  a  tract 
of  i7{9a7  acres,  which  was  deeded  to  her  by  the  Indians  in  1797. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Logan  (Tah-gah>jute)  in  the  cemetery  at  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  N.Y., 
—  a  plain,  pyramidal  shaft  of  rough  stone. 

In  1891  a  monument  was  erected  to  Red  Jadtet  (So-go-ya^wat-ha)  at  Canoga,  Seneca  County, 
N.Y.,  which  is  claimed  to  be  his  birthplace.  A  monument  was  also  recently  erected  to  Red  Tadcet  m 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  about  which  lie  his  remains  and  those  of  five  other  Indian  chiefs. 
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a  hurry  to  go  there.  It  is  good  to  stay  down  here  among  folks,  such 
folks  as  our  beloved  brother  Smiley  welcomes  with  his  great  heart  to 
his  hospitable  hearthstone  year  after  year.  So  let  our  hearts  throb 
together  as  we  say  good-night. 

Miss  Footers  resolution  was  then  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley. —  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kind 
words,  but  especially  do  I  thank  you  for  coming  here.  I  hop>e  that 
you  may  come  year  after  year  until  this  whole  Indian  question  is 
settled,  until  all  the  Indians  have  their  full  rights,  as  we  have.  I 
propose  to  keep  up  these  Conferences  so  long  as  I  live ;  and,  if  I  am 
taken  away,  they  will  be  continued  after  me  until  the  Indians  are 
put  on  a  firm,  solid  basis. 

Sometimes  I  take  command  in  this  house,  and  I  propose  to  do  it 
now.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  who  has  so  successfully  presided 
over  you  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks,  and  also  that  Business 
Committee  who  have  kept  at  work  so  many  hours  to  make  this  Con- 
ference a  success  is  also  entitled  to  thanks,  to  our  gratitude.  I 
would  move,  therefore,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  given 
to  the  President,  to  the  Business  Committee,  and  to  the  secretaries. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Rev.  Dr.  McArthur,  and  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  courtesy  in  a  few  words  ;  and  the 
evening's  exercises  were  closed  by  the  recitation  by  Miss  Edna  Dean 
Proctor  of  a  poem  called  "  The  Captive's  Hymn,"  written  by  herself 
upon  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  French  War  about 
1764. 

The  Conference  adjourned,  sine  die^  after  the  singing  of  "  God  be 
with  us  till  we  meet  again  "  and  the  benediction. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


iftrtft  j^eMion. 

Wednesday,  October  9, 1895. 


The  thirteenth  session  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference 
began  Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  9,  1895,  assembled  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley.  Among  the  guests  were 
representatives  of  the  government  at  Washington,  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions, army  officers,  and  several  Indians.  After  the  morning 
devotions  Mr.  Smiley  opened  the  Conference,  and  in  a  brief  speech 
welcomed,  all  who  were  present  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
He  nominated  as  the  presiding  officer  President  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
who  was  unanimously  elected.  As  Dr.  Gates  was  delayed,  so  that 
he  could  not  be  present  at  the  opening  session.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
was  elected  to  preside  during  the  morning  meeting. 

Dr.  Abbott,  in  taking  the  chair,  reviewed  rapidly  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Indian  affairs  during  the  past  few  years.  After 
speaking  of  what  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  had  done  toward 
bringing  the  reservation  system  to  a  close  and  inaugurating  a  broad 
educational  system  under  the  charge  of  and  supported  by  the 
government,  he  continued  as  follows:  — 

Now  there  remain  some  other  questions.  What  shall  be  done  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indian  while  he  is  in  the  transition  state  ?  He 
has  his  land  given  to  him ;  but  he  is  not  taxed,  because  experience 
has  shown  that,  if  his  lands  could  be  taxed,  there  was  danger  that 
they  might  be  taxed  away  from  him.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  di- 
rection ?  P'or  my  own  part  I  am  very  sure  that  the  Indian,  during 
the  period  of  transition,  should  have  a  right  wherever  he  is  to  ap- 
peal to  the  federal  courts ;  but  it  is  certain  that  to-day  in  many  local- 
ities he  is  neither  amenable  to  law  on  one  side  nor  able  to  appeal  to 
the  law  on  the  other.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  clear  statement  of 
some  of  the  injustices  and  wrongs  growing  out  of  that  condition  and 
suggestions  as  to  what  practical  remedy  can  be  devised  and  put  into 
execution  to  get  for  the  Indian  that  protection  of  law  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  civilization.  Then  there  is  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
stands  in  a  peculiar  relation,  different  from  the  reservations  in 
general.     It  is  not  for  me  to  give  any  statement  of  what  that  differ- 
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ence  is,  but  the  Commission  that  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
this  has  gone  far  enough  to  discover  great  wrong  and  injustice 
there.  Senator  Dawes  is  the  chairman  of  that  Commission,  and  we 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  him  on  that  subject.  Whatever  remedies 
are  to  be  applied  must  be  applied  by  Congress,  but  we  must  help  to 
form  the  public  opinion  that  shall  secure  such  remedies  in  Congress. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  administration.  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  Indian  service  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  constant  changes 
for  political  reasons.  I  am  sure  also  that  it  may  be  said  with  great 
confidence  that  the  present  administration,  and  especially  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  is  very  desirous  of  getting  the  Indian  depart- 
ment out  of  politics  and  making  the  administration  non-partisan.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  we  shall  have  some  consideration  of  that  subject, 
and  that  we  shall  not  adjourn  without  pledging  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  our  co-opera- 
tion in  any  feasible  plan  that  promises  to  accomplish  this  result. 
As  I  understand  the  facts,  the  administration  has  gone  as  far  as  it 
can  well  go  to  place  it  under  civil  service  rules.  Indian  agents  can- 
not be  appointed  under  those  rules.  The  question  whether  any- 
thing else  can  be  done  to  secure  legal  exemption  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment from  the  spoils  system  is  the  most  important  question 
next  to  the  law  question.     It  is  largely  a  question  of  administration. 

On  motion  the  following  persons  were  elected :  — 

Secretaries,  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Boston. 

Committee  on  Business  and  Resolutions,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev. 
Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Miss 
Anna  L.  Dawes,  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  General  K  Whittlesey. 


SURVEY   OF   THE   FIELD. 

BY    GENERAL    E.    WHITTLESEY. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof-sheets  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  am  re- 
stricted to  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  matters 
which  are  contained  in  this  interesting  report. 

The  appropriations  for  the  entire  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1896,  are  $6,716,712.24. 

That  is  $16,200.94  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  For  educa- 
tion the  amount  appropriated  is  $2,056,000.02,  2  per  cent  less 
than  the  previous  year ;  and  that  year  the  appropriation  was  about 
9  per  cent,  less  than  the  year  before.     That  year   the  appropria- 


tion  was  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  former  years.  So  for  the  last 
three  years  the  appropriations  for  education  have  been  sadly  di- 
minishing. Notwithstanding  that,  the  attendance  at  all  the  schools 
during  the  last  year  is  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  en- 
rolment was  23,096,  and  the  average  attendance,  18,188,  was  968 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  You  can  see  that  the  greatest 
economy  and  prudence  must  have  been  exercised  by  the  adminis- 
trative officers  in  bringing  up  the  attendance  in  this  way,  while  the 
appropriations  were  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

The  educational  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  lines  as  in 
former  years,  and  all  the  different  classes  of  schools  have  been  kept 
in  operation  as  before.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the  Ind- 
ian children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  various  States  without  any 
very  great  success  as  yet  on  account  of  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  mingling  the  Indians  and  whites  in  schools.  Still  there  has 
been  some  advance.  The  number  so  placed  during  the  last  year  is 
nearly  double  the  number  of  the  former  year,  being  487  last  year. 
I  need  not  give  the  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of  schools ;  but 
I  will  just  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  contract  schools, —  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  before  this  Conference  so  often.  The  whole 
amount  assigned  for  the  support  of  contract  schools  during  the  pres- 
ent year  is  $370,796,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  accordance  with 
a  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  Commissioner  in  mak- 
ing this  reduction,  but  he  says  that  he  had  decided  not  to  make  a 
uniform  horizontal  reduction  everywhere.  He  has  continued  with- 
out modification  contracts  with  schools  at  points  where  the  govern- 
ment has  no  schools  or  where  there  are  very  inadequate  school  facil- 
ities. He  has  also  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  contracted 
for  at  points  where  the  government  had  already  provided  school  ac- 
commodations. In  some  schools  the  per  capita  allowance  has  been 
reduced.  Some  schools  have  been  taken  under  the  entire  charge  of 
the  government  which  had  been  formerly  under  the  different  denom- 
inations. A  very  excellent  school  plant  has  been  established  at  the 
La  Point  Agency  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  that 
reservation  last  spring,  and  I  saw  the  excellent  work  which  the  agent 
has  been  doing  for  the  education  of  the  Flambeaux  Indians.  New 
buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  at  several  other  points.  It  has 
been  determined  among  others  to  give  five  new  schools  to  the  Nava- 
joes,  who  have  so  long  been  neglected  and  who  for  so  many  years 
have  been  utterly  indifferent  to  all  educational  privileges.  A  great 
awakening  has  taken  place  among  them,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to 
have  their  children  educated. 

Besides  all .  that  has  been  done,  there  are  yet  many  needs  in  the 
Indian  school  service.  Large  numbers  of  children  are  yet  unpro- 
vided for,  although  the  enrolment  for  the  last  year  amounts  to  some- 
thing more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  Indian  school  population  of 
the  tribes  outside  of  the  five  so-called  civilized  tribes  of  the  old  Indian 
Territory,  though  these  tribes  are  not  more  civilized  than  many  other 
tribes.     The  Indians  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  provided  for  by 


that  State.  Though  more  than  60  per  cent,  are  thus  provided  for, 
there  remain  thousands  and  thousands  of  Indian  children  for  whom 
there  are  no  school  facilities. 

On  two  reservations  the  school  plants  have  been  consumed  by  fire, 
at  Santee  and  White  Earth ;  and,  although  temporary  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  erect  school  buildings.  At  the  Rosebud  Agency  there  is 
no  boarding-school,  and  never  has  been;  but  one  is  much  needed. 
All  this  shows  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  There  is  work 
enough  to  be  accomplished.  The  Commissioner  writes  an  interesting 
paragraph  with  regard  to  field  matrons  and  field  teachers :  — 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agents  at  Standing  Rock  and  Rosebud  Agen- 
cies there  have  been  established  among  the  Sioux  the  positions  of  **  female  indus- 
trial teachers  (field  service)/*  payable  from  the  Sioux  educational  fund,  llieir 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  field  matrons, —  visiting  Indian  homes  and  teach- 
ing the  women  the  art  of  domestic  economy.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  very 
great,  and  will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  girls,  and  make 
brighter  the  home  life  of  the  returned  pupils. 

For  strictly  field  matron  work  Congress  gave  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $5,000 
more  than  last  year,  making  the  appropriation  $10,000.  This  enables  the  office 
to  heed  a  few  more  calls  of  agents  and  Indians  for  field  matrons  to  be  assigned  to 
their  fields  ;  but,  for  want  of  funds,  quite  as  many  requests  have  been  refused  as 
have  been  granted. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  will  grant  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  fund.  No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  field  matrons  to- 
ward ameliorating  and  elevating  Indian  home  life  has  ever  been  suggested.  As  an 
experiment,  its  success  was  conceded  beforehand ;  and  four  years  of  actual  experi- 
ence only  strengthens  belief  in  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  ex- 
penditures for  such  work. 

With  regard  to  the  allotments  of  land  the  report  does  not  give  a 
complete  statement.  It  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  4,466  patents  have 
been  issued  during  the  last  year,  and  something  more  than  2,000 
have  been  approved  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  patents  are  now 
being  prepared. 

One  other  matter  is  of  interest.  The  department  is  giving  em- 
ployment in  the  schools  and  in  other  ways  to  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  graduates  of  the  larger  non- Reservation  Indian  schools.  The 
policy  is  to  appoint,  where  it  is  possible,  assistant  teachers  from  this 
class  of  graduates ;  and  many  are  now  thus  employed.  With  regard 
to  other  appointments  in  the  service  the  policy  is  to  promote  from  lower 
positions  men  who  have  proved  efficient  and  faithful  to  higher  posi- 
tions up  to  the  agent.  In  that  connection  it  may  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  say  that  at  the  Conference  in  Washington  last  January  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pleased  greatly  all  who  were  assembled  by 
announcing  that  it  was  his  determination  to  make  the  Indian  school 
service  from  this  time  on  absolutely  non-partisan ;  that  his  plan  was 
to  appoint  civilian  agents  for  vacancies,  employing,  when  possible, 
those  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  and  had  done  good  work 
without  regard  to  their  political  connections ;  that  his  policy  would 
be  to  advance  clerks  who  had  proved  efficient.  During  the  last  year 
that  plan  has  been  carried  out  to  my  knowledge.     I  believe  the  Sec- 
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retary  is  entirely  sincere  in  his  determination  to  make  the  service 
non-partisan. 

Two  or  three  other  matters  I  may  briefly  allude  to.  The  so-called 
Bannock  War  turned  out  to  be  a  dastardly  outrage  of  some  white 
men  upon  innocent  Indians.  It  has  caused  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  .  It  has  cost  a  good  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  movement  of  troops,  and  has  cost  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children. 

Another  matter  is  the  Ogden  land  claim  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the  Ogden  Land  Company 

for  the  purchase  of  the  interests  said  company  may  possess*  if  any,  in  the  Catta- 
raugus and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

He  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will 
consent  to  the  United  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reser- 
vations, if  such  interest  is  found  to  exist ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  a  full  report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision. 

The  Secretary  at  my  suggestion  appointed  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  this  claim  which  has 
been  hanging  over  the  Indians  for  so  long.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing has  yet  been  accomplished.  Certain  legal  points  in  connec- 
tion with  it  have  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
opinion. 

The  matter  of  leases  of  Indian  lands  allotted  was  before  the  Con- 
ference last  year,  and  had  been  very  thoroughly  investigated  by  our 
lamented  friend,  Mr.  Painter.  The  same  provision  is  contained  in 
the  appropriation  bill  this  year.  The  disastrous  result  from  this  leas- 
ing, especially  among  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  will  be  presented 
more  fully  later. 

Nothing  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  anything  in  the  situa- 
tion and  outlook  to  cause  discouragement,  but  much  to  fill  us  with 
confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 

But  there  yet  remains  much  land  to  be  possessed,  much  work  to 
be  done.  It  is  only  by  hard,  patient,  and  faithful  labor  that  the 
rough  material  of  human  nature  can  be  shaped  into  forms  of  refine- 
ment and  civilization.  We  must  hand  over  this  work  very  soon  to 
younger  hands  and  men  of  stronger  brains  and  better  hearts ;  and 
they  with  the  blessing  of  God  will  accomplish  that  which  sometimes 
seems  to  us  impossible,  and  we  trust  that  they  and  their  descendants 
will  see  the  work  in  which  we  are  so  much  interested  fully  achieved. 

Dr.  LvMAN  Abboit. — I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  younger 
man  with  better  brain  and  better  heart  than  the  one  who  has  just 
spoken  to  us.  We  have  made  no  reference  to  those  who  have  gone 
from  their  work  on  earth  to  what  I  believe  is  the  larger  work  of  the 
other  world,  because  this  evening  one  hour  is  to  be  taken  to  pay 
their   memories   some   tribute  of  respect-     Among  them  was  Mr. 
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Painter,  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  brought  us  more  in  a  large  way 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  bring  from  year  to  year.  His  work  has 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  who  will  speak  to  us  next. 


THE   SOUTHERN    UTES. 

BY    MR.    FRANCIS    E.    LEUPP. 

Mr,  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ —  The  month  of  June  and  a 
part  of  July  I  passed  among  the  Utes  in  Southern  Colorado.  You 
may  remember  the  fight  which  my  predecessor  made,  and  which  he 
so  gloriously  won,  in  preventing  the  Colorado  people  from  driving 
the  Southern  Utes  into  Utah  and  putting  them  upon  a  reservation 
entirely  unfitted  for  their  advancement.  The  reservation  on  which 
they  now  are  is  about  no  miles  long  by  15  wide  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Colorado.  Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  a  bill 
—  whose  author  I  cannot  discover  —  which  provides  for  cutting  the 
reservation  in  two,  concentrating  the  tribe  upon  the  west  40  miles, 
with  a  small  addition  in  New  Mexico,  and  throwing  open  the  rest  to 
white  settlers. 

The  Southern  Ute  tribe  contains  about  a  thousand  members. 
They  are  divided  into  three  bands, —  the  Weeminuches,  the  Moaches, 
and  the  Capotes.  The  most  unprogressive  band,  the  Weeminuches, 
live  already  at  the  west  end  of  the  reservation.  They  care  simply  to 
ride  their  horses,  hunt,  and  indulge  in  savage  pastimes.  The  more 
progressive  Indians  are  at  the  east  end  of  the  reservation.  Last  win- 
ter's act  gives  permission  to  any  of  the  Indians  who  desire,  and 
whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  considers  fit,  to  take  land  in  sev- 
eralty on  the  east  end  of  the  reservation  before  it  is  thrown  open. 
This  plan  was  hatched  in  Durango,  which  occupies  a  position  just 
north  of  the  middle  of  the  part  to  be  opened  to  white  settlers.  That 
town  was  anxious  to  have  the  land  thrown  open,  so  that  new  railroads 
might  go  through,  and  more  trade  be  developed.  The  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians,  which  is  customary,  was  not 
required,  but  only  that  of  a  bare  majority.  When  the  vote  was  taken, 
a  majority  of  just  five  was  shown,  but  that  was  unquestioned ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  seemed  to  have  no  option  but  to  move 
to  the  west  end  of  the  reservation  that  part  of  the  tribe  who  did  not 
take  allotments. 

Prior  to  allowing  the  bill  to  pass,  the  Colorado  senators,  who  were 
in  communication  constantly  with  their  constituents,  went  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  when 
the  bill  camie  to  him  for  approval.  He  told  them  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  wiser  for  Congress  to  pass  some  resolution  which 
would  indicate  its  intention  to  let  these  Southern  Utes  alone,  and 
then  allow  the  Indian  Office  to  see  what  it  could  do  toward  bringing 
them  up  to  civilization  under  conditions  of  assured  stability.     They 
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got  him  to  put  this  idea  into  the  form  of  a  written  letter,  and  to  add 
that  he  did  not  consider  most  of  these  Indians  fit  for  allotment 
at  present ;  that  there  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  who  had  shown 
some  disposition  to  farm  and  adopt  civilized  ways,  but  that  to  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  allotments. 
With  that  letter  in  their  pockets  they  went  on  and  passed  the  bill, 
trusting  that  the  Secretary  would  refuse  to  allot  land  to  more  than 
the  twenty  or  thirty,  as  that  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  push 
the  rest  into  the  west  end.  But,  when  the  Secretary  came  to  put  the 
bill  into  operation,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  this  problem. 
Here  were  the  progressive  Indians  who  were  to  be  pushed  in  among 
the  unprogressive  Indians,  which  meant  their  certain  degradation. 
They  would  lose  every  iota  of  civilization  they  had  acquired.  How 
could  he  save  them  from  such  a  fate  ?  He  made  this  test  as  to  the 
fitness  of  an  Indian  for  allotment:  Did  he  desire  to  take  land  in 
severalty,  after  he  had  had  explained  to  him  what  allotment  meant, 
and  all  the  conditions  of  citizenship  ?  It  was  not,  mark  you,  a  con- 
dition which  the  Secretary  had  invited  himself ;  but  it  had  been  forced 
upon  him.  He  therefore  ordered  a  roll  to  be  made  of  those  who 
wished  allotments.  When  the  Indians  assembled.  Major  Kidd,  who 
was  the  commissioner  solely  authorized  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  make  the  enrolment,  was  absent  on  other  business,  and  had  de- 
puted his  work  to .  the  agency  clerk.  The  clerk  could  not  do  any- 
thing but  his  delegated  duty ;  and  the  agent,  owing  to  Major  Kidd's 
having  been  constituted  sole  representative  of  the  department,  did 
not  feel  authorized  to  take  any  part  in  the  conference.  I  therefore 
rose  before  the  signing  began,  and  said  that  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  whole  business  till  1  was  sure  that 
the  Indians  knew  what  they  were  going  into.  I  then  explained  to 
the  Indians  what  citizenship  meant,  putting  the  worst  side  of  it  to 
them.  I  made  them  understand  that,  as  citizens,  they  could  no  longer 
be  treated  as  children ;  that  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  laws  like 
any  white  person ;  that,  if  an  Indian  should  get  drunk,  or  steal,  or 
commit  any  other  offence  against  the  law,  he  would  be  arrested  by 
the  sheriff  or  the  police,  and  locked  up  and  punished,  just  as  a  white 
man  would  be.  I  knew  that  that  would  be  a  most  forcible  argument 
with  them.  I  had  the  agency  interpreter  turn  my  words  into  their 
language,  of  which  I  understood  enough  to  keep  a  general  run  of 
what  he  was  sajdng.  Then  I  invited  questions.  Buckskin  Charley, 
chief  of  the  Moaches,  asked  several  that  were  intelligent  concerning 
taxation  and  other  kindred  matters,  showing  that  the  Indians  under- 
stood what  I  had  told  them.  Then  he  made  a  few  remarks  to  his 
own  people,  and  the  enrolment  began.  Most  of  those  present  decided 
that  they  would  take  land  in  severalty, —  not  that  they  desired  it,  but 
because  it  seemed  the  only  way  to  prevent  their  being  removed. 

Colonel  Day,  the  Southern  Ute  agent,  is  a  typical  South-western 
man  in  every  way ;  but  he  was  the  only  person  in  that  whole  com- 
munity who  was  standing  by  the  Indians.  And  he  has  stood  by  them 
manfully.  He  has  refused  to  allow  the  Indians  to  be  badgered  or 
betrayed.     He  has  stood  out  all  alone,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
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been  threatened  with  injuries  and  indignities  of  all  sorts,  including 
the  boycotting  of  his  paper  and  such  personal  assaults  as  would  make 
it  disagreeable  for  his  family  to  continue  to  live  in  Durango.  He 
had  been  through  the  Civil  War,  though,  as  General  Blair's  chief  of 
scouts,  and  knew  something  of  roughing  it ;  and  these  things  did  not 
frighten  him. 

The  end  of  the  whole  story  was  that  an  allotting  commission  wras 
appointed.  Mr.  Julius  Schutze,  of  Texas,  a  German  editor  of  prom- 
inence, was  made  chairman.  Colonel  Day  the  second  member,  and 
Major  Kidd  the  third.  They  are  now  making  the  allotments.  The 
condition  of  the  Indians  is  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  A  good 
many  are  blanket  Indians  still ;  but  they  are  naturally  a  clever  lot  of 
men,  and  a  number  of  them  have  taken  up  farming  with  a  desire  to  do 
something  at  it.  Buckskin  Charley  has  sixty  acres,  which  he  culti- 
vates himself  or  with  the  help  of  Mexicans.  I  found  him  working 
in  the  field.  His  wife  has  adopted  some  of  the  ideas  of  white 
women.  He  has  built  some  rude  but  substantial  little  houses  for 
himself  and  for  his  cattle,  and  his  wife  has  trained  \ines  against 
them  as  a  white  woman  would.  The  Ute  women  are  very  bright,  but 
they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  anything  for  themselves. 
The  only  "field  matron"  they  have  is  the  agency  trader.  He 
bought  a  sewing-machine,  and  invited  the  Indian  women  to  learn  sew- 
ing. A  number  came  over  and  took  lessons.  They  grasped  the  idea 
readily,  and  soon  were  able  to  make  garments.  Of  course,  the  trader 
has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  He  realizes  that  the  more  the  women 
can  sew,  the  more  dresses  they  will  want. 

The  future  of  these  Indians  is  problematical.  The  west  end  of  the 
reservation  is  an  arid  desert.  There  is  only  one  river  on  it,  the 
Mancos,  which  dries  up  by  the  middle  of  August  every  year.  There 
are  seven  rivers  on  the  east  end,  where  the  allotments  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Several  difficulties  present  themselves  in  endeavoring  to  execute 
the  new  law  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  The  first  thing  necessar>' 
is  to  arrange  for  irrigating  that  part  of  the  reservation  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  tribe  will  be  removed.  And  some  way  will  have  to  be 
found  of  irrigating  the  ranches  of  those  who  take  land  in  severalty. 
Under  the  laws  of  Colorado  water  rights  issue  in  the  order  in  which 
the  claims  are  "  proved  up,"  and  of  course  the  whites  are  trying  to 
get  all  the  water  possible.  It  may  be  necessary  to  buy  a  few  ranches 
above  the  reservation  which  have  water  sources,  in  order  to  control 
the  water  below.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
takes  the  greatest  interest  in  this  matter,  and  will  do  all  that  he  pos- 
sibly can  for  the  tribe. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  invited  to  speak. 

Commissioner  Browninc;. —  Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  GentU- 
men, —  I  appreciate  highly  the  privilege  of  being  here  and  of  listen- 
ing to  those  whom  I  know  to  be  friends  of  the  Indian.  I  have 
heretofore  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
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ferences  held  here,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  come.  It  has  been  a  busy  year  at  the  Indian  Office.  I  have 
taken  no  outing ;  and  those  who  have  come  to  offer  advice  and  sug- 
gestions have  not  always  done  so  with  an  eye  single  to  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Indians.  I  wanted  to  come  here,  and  thought 
that  by  doing  so  1  might  have  my  spiritual  and  bodily  strength  re- 
newed, and  return  to  my  work  with  new  zeal.  I  made  a  special 
effort  to  have  my  annual  report  printed,  that  I  might  bring  copies  of 
it  here  for  distribution.  I  failed  in  this,  but  there  will  be  proof- 
sheets  of  it  in  the  hands  of  General  Whittlesey  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

One  of  the  important  things  a  judge  learns  when  he  enters  upon 
his  duties  on  the  bench  is  to  gracefully  reverse  his  own  decision  if 
he  finds  that  he  has  been  led  into  delivering  an  erroneous  one.  So 
where  mistakes  have  been  made  in  my  work,  or  if  it  is  found  that 
the  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  the  wrong  direction,  I  desire  to  call 
a  halt,  "about  face,''  if  necessary,  and  work  upon  other  lines.  I 
will  not  further  interrupt  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
If,  during  the  discussions  that  hereafter  take  place,  I  can  give  you 
any  information  that  will  aid  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  cordial  reception. 

Dr.  Abbott. —  We  have  all  been  interested  in  the  reports,  which 
have  been  fragmentary,  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Charles  Eastman  has 
been  doing  in  establishing  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
among  the  Indians ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Eastman. —  Although  I  am  myself  an  Indian,  and  travel  among 
Indians  and  study  their  nature  as  if  I  were  not  of  the  same  race,  I 
am  anxious  to  learn  more  about  them.  We  all  have  peculiar  ideas 
and  theories  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  We  are  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic in  our  theories.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  we  should  try  to 
get  hold  of  the  Indian  as  a  whole,  and  train  him  body,  mind,  and 
soul ;  but  it  is  hard  to  know  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Missionaries 
work  among  them  faithfully,  and  many  schools  are  established  for 
Indians  in  die  East  and  at  their  own  homes ;  but  the  outcome  is 
slow  and  sometimes  discouraging.  I  see  here  and  there  barbarism 
among  Indians  who  are  supposed  to  be  well  advanced,  but  I  see 
similar  things  in  the  highest  civilization.  We  must  not  therefore  be 
too  much  discouraged,  but  keep  in  mind  that  all  these  efforts  are  for 
good. 

My  special  work  was  started  by  the  missionaries.  It  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  want  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
among  the  Indians  to  be  like  those  among  white  people.  They 
should  be  able  to  hold  the  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
East,  and  keep  them  in  the  right  way  when  they  return  to  their 
homes.  The  object  is  to  interest  young  men  in  other  young  men. 
In  the  old  days  the  young  men  of  the  tribes  were  a  power.  That 
time  has  died  out ;  but  we  can  regain  that  power,  and  utilize  it.  We 
must  prepare  them  by  physical  and  mental  training  to  develop  their 
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the  experience  of  the  past  on  the  Indian  question ;  and  so  we   have  . 

no  Indians,  we  have  only  natives.  The  natives  have  all  the  rights 
that  any  white  man  has.  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  the 
establishment  of  courts  in  that  land  when  a  native  could  not  go  into 
court,  could  not  sue  and  be  sued,  like  any  white  man.  ^ 

Then  we  tried  to  improve  on  what  the  churches  had  done  in  other 
lands.  We  did  not  want  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists  and  Baptists  and  Friends  all  huddled  together  in   one  I 

corner   of   Alaska.      We   did   not  want   half   a  dozen   missionary  ' 

societies  working  in  one  comer  with  6,000  people,  and  leaving  thou- 
sands of  barbarians  outside  without  any  chance  to  hear  the  gospel. 
So  we  called  a  convention  in  New  York  City  of  the  great  missionary' 
bodies ;  and,  with  a  large  map  of  Alaska  before  them,  they  decided 
on  their  separate  missions.     The  Presbyterians  had  been  at  work  in 
South-east  Alaska,  and  they  kept  their  place.     The  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  had  missionaries  for  forty  years  along  the  arctic  circle,  and 
had  sent  their  men  down  the  country  along  the  Yukon  River.     So 
that  valley  was  given  to   the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     The 
Methodists,  with  an  eye  to  gain  and  commerce,  said.  Where  is  the  ' 
centre  of  Alaska  ?    It  was  answered,  About  1,200  miles  west  of  Sitka. 
And  they  took  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  their  special  field.     The 
Moravians  took  the  valleys  of  the  Kuskoquim  and  Nushegak  Rivers. 
And  later  the  Congregationalists  took  the  land  around  Bering  Straits, 
where  they  can  reach  the  barbarians  of  Asia ;  the  Baptists,  Kadiak 
Island  and  the  region  around  Cook's  Inlet.     And  the  Friends  took 
an  island  in  South-east  Alaska.     What  is  the  result  ?     The  people 
are  not  troubled  with  the  divisions  that  exist  in  Christendom.     The 
Presbyterians  are  633   miles  from  the  Baptists;  and  in  a  country' 
with  no  railroads,  no  horses,  not  a  road  five  miles  long  in  the  whole 
country,  no  carriages,  633  miles  is  a  great  way  off.     Another  635 
miles  of  water  travel  brings  you  to  the  scene  of  the  Methodist  work. 
800  miles  to  the  north-east  the  Moravians  are  at  work,  500  miles 
farther  north  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  upon  the  Yukon  River. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  three  missions  also  on  that  river.     30a 
miles  north-east  is  the   scene   of  the    Swedish    Evangelical   Union 
mission  work,  and  another  300  miles  brings  you  to  the  Congrega- 
tional work.     Thus  we  have  the  missionary  centres  distributed  over 
a  large  area.     As  the  denominations  gain  strength  and  the  work 
grows,  they  can  radiate  out  and  out  until  the  lines  of  the  different 
churches  meet. 

In  1885  the  government  instituted  schools ;  but,  as  we  did  not  call 
the  people  Indians,  they  put  the  schools  under  the  Educational 
Bureau.  South-east  Alaska  had  a  monthly  mail  steamer.  Now  it 
goes  westward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  but,  if  you  go  back  from  the 
coast,  ninety  one-hundredths  of  Alaska  has  no  mail  facilities  what- 
ever, and  the  traders,  teachers,  and  missionaries  get  only  one  mail  a  ' 
year,  and  their  supplies  only  once  a  year.  We  have  learned  that  the 
ship  with  this  year's  supplies  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point 
Barrow  has  been  lost ;  and  those  people  have  got  to  get  along  ( 
as  best  they  can  until  August,  1896,  before  a  fresh  supply  of  provi- 
sions can  be  sent  to  them. 
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Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. —  I  have  heard  a  good  many  ways  of  reach- 
ing Christian  unity,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that 
the  way  for  Christians  to  live  in  peace  is  to  live  from  three  to  eight 
hundred  miles  apart.  We  shall  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Hardy  about  the  Navajoes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hardy,  Farmington,  Conn. —  It  is  known  to  most  of 
you  that  there  was  great  suffering  last  winter  and  spring  among  the 
Navajoes,  living  in  North-western  New  Mexico  and  North-eastern 
Arizona,  by  reason  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  their  corn  crops  of 
1893  and  1894,  and  that  Lieutenant  Plummer  and  his  successor. 
Major  Constant  Williams,  as  acting  agents  on  that  reservation, 
after  having  travelled  over  the  greater  portion  of  it,  felt  constrained 
to  ask  government  aid  in  the  way  of  Hour  to  issue  to  the  most  de- 
serving and  needy,  and  to  prevent  the  still  greater  suffering  which 
was  inevitable  with  the  coming  of  snow  and  cold  weather. 

Major  Williams  was  finally  impelled,  by  the  great  distress  of  the 
people,  to  buy  ten  thousand  pounds  of  flour  on  his  own  responsibiK 
ity,  feeling  that  the  government,  when  it  should  be  finally  convinced 
of  the  conditions  there  existing,  would  not  only  pay  for  it,  but  would 
give  him  authority  to  purchase  and  issue  (to  the  needy  only)  a  much 
greater  amount;  and  in  this  he  was  right,  for  some  fifty  thousand 
pounds  were  issued  by  and  through  him  at  various  points  on  and  off 
the  reservation.  Having  gained  some  knowledge  of  that  people 
and  their  reservation  during  a  nine  months'  service  at  the  Fort 
Defiance  school  as  industrial  teacher,  from  June,  1892,  to  April, 
1893,  I  was  requested  by  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  in  January 
last  to  visit  that  reservation,  to  carefully  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  the  causes  for  their  distress;  also  to  suggest 
remedies,  if  any  such  should  occur  to  me ;  to  examine  the  irrigation 
work,  as  done  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Vincent ;  also,  as  to 
the  advisability  of  establishing  additional  schools,  and  to  suggest  the 
best  locations  for  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  I  reached  the  agency  about  February 
7,  remaining  on  the  reservation  until  July,  and  travelling  over  eigh- 
teen hundred  miles  by  wagon  and  horseback,  visiting  some  of  the 
more  remote  and  best  agricultural  districts,  and  can  fully  verify  the 
statements  of  the  two  agents  named  as  to  the  absolute  need  at  that 
time  of  government  aid  to  avert  a  great  calamity ;  and  that  the  final 
relief  that  the  department  did  send  —  in  the  way  of  flour  and,  later 
on,  of  seeds  for  planting  —  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  was 
evidenced  by  what  I  learned  from  the  people  themselves,  who  stated 
they  must  otherwise  have  starved.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  corn 
crops,  I  found  the  price  of  wool  had  fallen  from  11  cents  in  1892  to 
3  and  5  cents  in  1894 — this  year  5  and  6  cents  —  and  sheep  pelts 
from  2^  to  5  cents  each ;  also,  absolutely  no  demand  or  sale  for 
horses,  the  latter  having  been  sold  in  Durango  at  as  low  as  $2.50, 
the  owners  needing  flour.  Flour  was  from  $3.75  to  $5  per  hundred  ; 
sugar,  10  cents;  coffee,  30  cents;  calico,  10  cents. 

A  source  of  great  loss,  also,  is  due  to  the  disease  among  the  sheep- 
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known  as  "scab/*  which  depletes  the  system,  and  causes  the  w^ool  to 
drop  off.  There  are  strict  Territorial  laws  in  the  above-named 
Territories,  compelling  the  dipping  of  all  sheep  therein  in  a  solution 
which  is  at  once  a  preventive  and  a  cure. 

The  irrigation  work  before  alluded  to  received  my  special  atten- 
tion ;  and,  without  going  into  details  here,  I  will  simply  say  that 
weakness,  instability,  and  transientness  characterize  the  whole. 

There  are  no  head-gates  to  control  the  flow  of  the  water  into  the 
ditches ;  all  storm  water  from  rains  and  melting  snow  is  turned  into 
the  ditches,  by  filling  up  the  washes  and  ravines  to  a  level  with  the 
former ;  the  down-hill  side  of  the  wheat-fields  ditch  is  cut  to  allow 
most  of  the  water  to  flow  directly  back  into  the  creek,  beyond  which 
point  the  ditch  is  so  weak  that  there  is  great  loss  of  water  by  seepage 
through  the  side,  and  any  rise  of  the  water  in  the  ditch  would  cause 
the  same  to  break  away  in  many  places  and  for  long  distances,  just 
as  was  the  case  this  last  spring,  when  both  dams  and  ditches  were 
washed  out. 

The  Navajoes  say  corn  will  not  ripen  at  that  altitude,  and  so 
informed  Colonel  Vincent. 

In  closing,  I  would  specially  mention  the  work  of  the  field  ma- 
tron, as  observed  by  me  while  with  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge,  located 
at  Jewett,  N.M.,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  and  also  while  with  Miss 
F.  S.  Calfee,  among  the  Hualapais,  at  Hackberry,  Ariz.,  in  July  last. 

They  seem  to  me  to  fill  a  place  in  the  civilizing  of  the  Indian 
that  is  not  and  cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  else ;  and  it  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  agent  in  importance,  as  she  comes  directly  in 
contact  with  the  home  in  sickness  and  distress  or  trouble  of  any 
kind.  She  is  or  can  be  a  physician.  She  is  their  counsellor,  as  no 
white  man  can  be.  They  know  she  has  no  schemes  on  hand  back 
of  her  kindness.  When  their  medicine-men  fail  to  cure,  and  the 
patient's  entire  property  is  devoured  by  them,  then  the  last  resort  is 
the  field  matron.  As  these  noble  women  have  to  ride  many  miles  a 
day  to  visit  the  sick  and  on  innumerable  errands  connected  with 
their  work,  the  families  being  so  scattered,  the  use  of  horses  and 
often  a  vehicle  is  absolutely  a  necessity ;  and,  as  there  is  no  grass, 
the  buying  of  forage  is  imperative. 

To  my  mind,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  these 
matrons,  and  its  being  directly  in  the  line  of  advancement  to  a  better 
mode  of  living,  both  in  the  home  and  the  field,  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily, and  in  overcoming  the  influence  of  the  medicine-men,  these 
motherly,  warm-hearted,  and  courageous  women  should  be  upheld 
by  the  government  in  every  way,  and  every  facility  should  be  pro- 
vided by  it  to  further  their  legitimate  work.  At  present  they  receive 
from  the  government  their  salary  only,  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress being  inadequate  to  do  more.  Will  not  this  Conference  take 
some  action  on  this  matter,  and  urge  Congress  to  increase  its 
appropriations  for  this  field  of  labor,  assuming  all  the  expenses  inci- 
dent thereto  ? 

Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  of  the  Congregationalist^  was  introduced. 
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Dr.  Dunning. —  The  position  which  this  Conference  has  always 
taken^  that  the  Indian  is  to  be  treated  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  white 
man  as  soon  as  possible,  is  coming  to  its  realization.  We  held  long 
ago  that  the  reservation  system  ought  to  be  abolished ;  but,  now  that 
it  is  coming  to  be  abolished,  we  find  that  the  results  are  not  al- 
together satisfactory.  We  are  learning  that  civilization  has  its  cruel 
as  well  as  its  beneficent  side.  It  takes  courage  to  hold  consistently 
to  our  position,  but  it  is  the  only  position  that  brings  any  solution 
to  the  Indian  question  :  the  Indian  must  cease  to  be  an  Indian.  He 
is  our  brother ;  and  he  must  be  treated  as  a  brother,  and  not  as  a 
child.  In  the  process  many  will  be  sacrificed ;  but  we  shall  never 
settle  these  matters  till  we  take  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  are  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  individuals,  that  we  may  save  the  race 
by  abolishing  it  and  making  no  distinction  between  the  Indian  and 
the  white  man.  The  problem  is  now  passing  from  the  political  to 
the  moral  side.  It  is  a  problem  of  character,  and  that  is  not  solved 
in  a  day.  You  cannot  make  a  man  new  by  simply  telling  him  that 
Jesus  loves  him.  Men  like  Dr.  Frissell  and  Dr.  Riggs  are  to  these 
races  the  great  apostles  of  the  true  gospel.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  mind  of  a  man  took  his  body  to  church.  But  we  are  com- 
ing to  believe  that  the  whole  man  goes  to  church, —  body,  mind,  soul, 
and  heart.  And  this  is  the  problem  which  we  must  leave  the  Ind- 
ian to  face  for  himself :  we  cannot  do  it  for  him.  Dr.  Eastman  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  he  is  one  of  a  race  to  whom  he  can  give  a 
training  that  will  lift  their  whole  being  up. 

Then  I  think  we  have  learned  to  put  away  some  of  our  prejudices 
here.  When  I  first  came  to  these  Conferences,  I  thought  that  the 
system  of  contract  schools  was  the  best  system  possible ;  and  it  was 
only  after  some  years  that  I  was  led  to  accept  the  general  sentiment 
of  this  Conference  that  the  government  must  take  care  of  the  Ind- 
ian's mental  education,  and  that  the  churches  must  increasingly 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  character,  and  lift  the  race  to  a  higher 
level  of  manhood.  We  now  feel  that,  if  we  press  forward  along  the 
line  of  civilization,  the  government  taking  care  of  the  secular  busi- 
ness, the  churches  imposing  upon  the  civilization  which  the  govern- 
ment creates  a  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  us  will  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  name  *'  Indian  "  pass  into  history,  and  we  shall  in- 
deed be  one  people,  and  the  difference  in  color  even  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

Adjourned. 
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self  as  being  concerned,  but  is  intent  only  upon  the  play  or  exercise 
before  him. 

Similarly,  our  primary  schools  are  learning  to  introduce  this  spirit 
into  their  work ;  and  this  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  because  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  primary. 

Our  reading  is  coming  to  rest  upon  conversation ;  and  the  exer- 
cises are  chiefly  conversational,  the  child  always  having  his  attention 
directed  to  things  outside  of  himself,  and  being  himself  brought  into 
that  state  of  mind  which  induces  him  to  express  himself  frejely  witli 
the  purpose  of  pleasing  and  of  giving  information.     His  attention  is 
directed  more  to  nature.     A  wider  field  of  simple  reading  has  been 
furnished.     We  have  about  forty  volumes  of  children's  reading  sup- 
plied, and  all  the  schools  call  for  it.     They  read  this,  not  for  the  sake 
of  reading,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  information  with  reference  to 
some  point  in  which  they  take  an  interest,  and  for  the  sake  of  getting 
and  giving  pleasure.      In  all  these  directions  the  tendency  of  the 
schools  is  to  make  the  work  vital.     The  child  does  not  feel  that 
school  is  something  that  may  be  of  use  to  him  twenty  years  hence, 
but  something  that  is  useful  and  pleasant  now. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  corporal  punishment  is  vanishing  from 
the  Indian  schools :  the  rod  is  disappearing.  There  is  a  rule  which 
forbids  its  use ;  but  I  am  told  that  that  rule  might  as  well  not  have 
been  made,  as  in  many  Indian  schools,  owing  to  the  influences  named 
above,  the  need  of  every  form  of  punishment  is  waning.  From 
many  of  the  schools,  too,  have  come  pleasant  tidings  that  the  "  jail " 
has  been  abandoned.  This  is  well.  It  is  a  great  step  forward. 
Punishment  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  or  by  confinement  may 
be  in  place  for  the  larger  boys  and  perhaps  for  the  adult  Indians  ; 
but  for  the  growing  child  it  is  not  well,  and,  indeed,  always  does  in- 
jury. He  must  be  put  upon  the  right  way,"  and  kept  firmly  there. 
Punishments  which  infiict  pain  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
wrong  don^  give  a  wrong  tendency  to  the  moral  nature,  and  lead  a 
child  to  get  the  idea  that  he  can  pay  for  wrong-doing  by  suffering 
physical  pain  or  by  paying  something  to  the  party  that  has  been 
offended  by  his  wrong-doing.  It  may  secure  a  modicum  of  good 
behavior,  but  never  establishes  good  character. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  schools, 
—  the  water  supply,  the  sewerage,  the  drainage.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  information  was  gained  from  each  school  as  to  what  two 
points  would  require  immediate  attention,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  these  referred  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools.  Bath- 
ing facilities  have  been  improved.  We  are  making  war  upon  the 
bath-tub.  It  affords  constant  temptation  to  use  the  same  water  for 
several  children,  which  is  a  source  of  disease.  We  are  substituting 
the  ring  bath  and  the  shower  bath,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  two  children  to  use  the  same  water,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  one 
drop  to  touch  the  same  child  twice.  We  are  making  war  upon  the 
roller  towel,  and  substituting  the  individual  towel.  We  are  also  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  matter  of  heating,  introducing  better  sys- 
tems than  by  the  stove.     We  also  hope  by  the  aid  of  Congress  to  be 
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able  to  introduce  electric  lighting.  All  these  improvements  are  in 
the  direction  of  hygienic  betterment. 

Improvements  in  the  tables  have  also  been  made.  They  are 
more  "  civilized."  White  table-cloths  and  napkins  have  been  intro- 
duced in  many  schools,  and  white  china  dishes  instead  of  tin.  This 
has  a  marvellous  influence  on  the  soul  development  of  the  children, 
and  is  a  great  aid  in  discipline.  One  result  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
boys'  departments :  they  are  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  the  girls',  and 
they  care  to  have  pictures  introduced  as  ornaments  for  their  rooms.* 
The  use  of  milk  is  said  to  have  a  power  of  developing  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  :  its  introduction  in  the  Indian  schools  is  being 
steadily  pushed. 

In  another  direction  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  children  has 
been  largely  improved  by  a  change  of  policy  in  the  study  hour.  The 
study  hour  in  the  evening  has  been  made  a  rational  recreation  hour,  in 
which  the  children  are  taught  to  make  use  of  what  they  have  learned 
in  the  day.  In  many  schools  the  evening  study  hour  has  been  a 
source  of  much  suffering  on  account  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  on 
account  of  poor  light  They  are  now  keenly  interested  in  every- 
thing that  goes  on.  Some  one  talks  or  reads  or  recites,  or  they 
read  in  concert,  and  all  sing.  There  is  a  report  from  some  one  about 
some  interesting  incident,  an  illustrated  lecture ;  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  hour  is  made  a  recreation  hour. 

The  white  people  about  the  schools,  wherever  they  come  in  contact 
with  them,  have  been  coming  to  take  an  interest  in  Indian  education, 
especially  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Washington,  and  Oregon ; 
and  we  hope  that  in  due  time  the  superintendents  of  education  in 
the  different  States  will  have  the  guidance  of  this  work.  In  some 
States,  as  in  Iowa,  where  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  still  on  a  small 
reservation  of  their  own  which  they  have  purchased  with  their  own 
money,  provisions  are  being  made  to  enable  them  to  be  assimilated 
with  the  white  citizens  of  the  State  in  due  time.  The  State  superin- 
tendents of  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada,  are  beginning  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  matter.  The  outing  system  inaugurated  by  Car- 
lisle is  beginning  to  take  root  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  The 
more  thoroughly  we  establish  this  system  and  the  more  rapidly  we 
place  individual  Indians  among  white  people,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  latter  as  well  as  for  the  Indians. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  opened  its  doors  to  the 
subject  of  Indian  education.  At  its  last  meeting  in  Denver  Captain 
Pratt  spoke  in  the  manual  training  section,  and  there  was  manifesta- 
tion of  great  interest.  The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  ad- 
dressed the  general  association,  and  stimulated  sympathy.  This 
subject  having  been  introduced  into  the  deliberations  of  this  body, 
it  will  not  again  be  given  up.  I  have  now  invitations  from  three  States 
to  address  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  upon  the  subject  of 
Indian  education. 

Good  is  being  done  in  vitalizing  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools  by 

*  Philanthropists  would  give  invaluable  aid  by  sending  to  schools  suitable  pictures  of  an  elevat- 
ing and  instructive  charaaer. 
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the  summer  institutes  which  are  carried  on.  Last  year  we  had  five 
of  these  institutes.  This  year  we  had  three  ;  and  many  of  the  Indian 
teachers  were  at  the  meeting  in  Denver,  so  that  we  had  practically 
four.  The  institutes  open  the  minds  of  the  Indian  workers.  They 
help  them  to  see  that  they  are  engaged  in  an  important  patriotic 
problem,  that  they  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  country  at  large, 
that  their  greatest  interest  lies  in  the  soul  development  of  these  chil- 
dren. In  this  way  they  reach  a  wider  outlook  and  a  deeper  aim  than 
before.  It  has  increased  their  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only  pro- 
fessionally, but  in  a  missionary  way.  I  know  that  we  cannot  make  of 
the  teachers  missionaries  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ;  but  we 
can  infuse  the  missionary  spirit,  so  that  they  will  direct  their  work 
toward  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children  as  much  as  to  the 
material  interests,  and  in  advancing  the  material  interests  of  the 
children  they  will  at  the  same  time  see  that  these  interests  are  seen 
by  them  in  the  light  of  spiritual  truth. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  during  the  last  year  was  the 
employment  of  Indians  in  school  work.  We  have  twenty-seven  now 
employed,  and  three  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are 
in  operation.  At  the  end  of  the  present  year  I  hope  to  have  at  least 
forty  graduates  who  can  be  placed  in  the  Indian  schools  as  teachers. 
It  is  probable  that  they  may  not  do  as  good  work  in  certain  direc- 
tions as  trained  and  experienced  white  teachers ;  but  they  will  do  the 
work,  perhaps,  in  a  better  spirit,  with  more  self-denial,  and  with  that 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  comes  to  him  who  helps  a  brother  by  his 
work,  and  who  makes  it  his  chief  business  by  that  work  to  lift  this 
brother.  In  other  positions  Indians  are  being  employed ;  and  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  Office,  whenever  an  Indian  can  be  found  to 
do  the  work  acceptably,  to  intrust  him  with  work.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing confidence  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
children  are  brought  more  freely. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  presented  many  difficulties,  and  that 
is  the  transfer  of  Indian  youth  from  the  reservation  to  the  non- 
reservation  school.  Congress  has  said  that  no  child  shall  be  put 
away  from  the  reservation  without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  which 
must  be  given  in  the  presence  of  an  agent.  To  get  this  consent  in 
the  presence  of  an  agent  sometimes  requires  the  parent  to  travel 
a  hundred  miles  or  more,  which  is  often  a  great  hardship,  as  well  as 
an  expense.  Many  times,  too,  the  agents  would  rather  retain  the 
older  children  upon  the  reservation  than  send  them  away.  The 
agents  of  the  non-reservation  schools,  therefore,  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  new  recruits  for  their  schools.  Sometimes,  too,  the  agents  of 
two  or  three  schools  come  to  the  same  agency,  and  there  compete 
for  the  children.  This  is  apt  to  cause  one  agent  to  extol  the  merits 
of  his  school  at  the  expense  of  the  merits  of  another  school.  The 
department  is  now  arranging  for  a  system  of  regular  transfers  by  its 
own  officers,  which  will  do  away  with  the  chief  difficulties  that  I  have 
been  reciting. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  in  every  direction,  I  am 
aware  that  your  fundamental  principle  is  one  law  for  all,  for  Indian 
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and  white  man  alike ;  and  this  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  most  excellent 
principle,  an  excellent  aim.  It  is  the  one  aim  to  which  all  our  work 
should  tend.  But,  before  this  can  be  made  the  rule  of  our  present 
work  with  the  Indians,  much  will  have  to  be  done.  We  shall  have 
to  educate  public  opinion  among  the  whites  before  we  can  do  it 
safely.  The  Indian  may  be  willing  to  come  under  the  law  of  the 
white  man ;  but  is  the  white  man  ready  to  receive  him,  and  to  admin- 
ister that  law  impartially  ?  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it ;  and  I  think 
a  crusade  will  have  to  be  undertaken,  largely  by  you,  to  secure  that 
condition  of  public  opinion  among  the  white  people  in  the  States  of 
Indian  reservations  before  this  can  be  safely  done.  The  law  is  fre- 
quently now  applied  in  States  in  the  vicinity  of  reservations,  so  as 
to  rob  and  debauch  the  Indian.  He  is  a  full  citizen  when  he  wants 
to  drink  whiskey.  If  the  agent  tries  to  prevent  him  from  drinking 
whiskey,  some  white  lawyer  is  at  hand  to  help  the  Indian  get  the 
whiskey,  and  some  court  ready  to  help  the  lawyer.  He  is  a  full 
citizen  when  he  wishes  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the  law  because 
of  illegal  marriage.  If  he  has  put  his  first  wife  away  and  has 
taken  another  wife,  and  is  thereby  in  trouble,  some  lawyer  is  quite 
ready  to  show  him  the  way  by  which  he  can  escape  the  penalties  of 
the  law ;  and  he  is  made  a  full-fiedged  citizen  for  this  purpose.  So 
the  law  is  administered  in  an  improper  fashion,  because  public  opin- 
ion is  not  educated.  This  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  done  by  you. 
To  see  that  the  law  is  administered  properly  for  the  Indian  is  as 
important  as  anything  that  can  be  done  for  him. 

One  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  devise  some  way  to  help  the 
young  Indians.  It  is  only  a  half-step  to  send  the  Indian  to  school 
and  give  him  an  education.  It  seems  sometimes  almost  cruel  to 
give  him  an  education,  and  then  turn  him  adrift  and  tell  him  to  help 
himself,  sink  or  float,  in  conditions  which  all  but  compel  his  sinking. 
You  might  see  to  it  that  here  and  there  an  educated  Indian,  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  desires  to  work  among  white  people,  finds  work. 
You  might  see  to  it  that  the  industries  of  the  Indians  in  their  reser- 
vations are  made  living  industries, —  that  the  blanket-making  of  the 
Navajoes,  the  pottery,  the  bead- work,  basket  and  mat  weaving,  etc., 
of  other  tribes,  find  a  market.  With  some  effort,  these  tribes  might 
be  made  self-sustaining.  These  young  Indians  do  not  know  how  to 
help  themselves.  They  have  learned  to  speak  English  away  from 
the  reservations;  but,  when  they  return  to  the  reservations,  they 
have  no  use  for  English.  They  have  learned  to  respect  work ;  and 
they  return  to  conditions  where  work  is  not  respected,  and  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  work.  If  you  will  seek  a  way  to  improve 
these  conditions,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  it. 

Then  we  must  have  legislation,  strong,  courageous,  vigorous,  from 
Congress,  which  will  protect  the  young  Indian  against  the  old.  Cer- 
tain practices  of  the  old  Indians  must  be  discountenanced  and  dis- 
continued. The  courage  that  is  needed  for  legislation  can  come 
through  you,  and  can  come  to  Congress  only  through  such  agencies 
as  you  may  set  in  motion.  The  Senators  and  representatives  of  the 
country  must  be  instructed  by  you  to  see  to  it  that  the  firm  legisla- 
tion which  is  needed  shall  be  secured. 
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Then  we  want  to  husband  the  gains  that  we  have  now  in  making 
the  Indian  service  thoroughly  non-partisan.  Civil  service  regulations 
have  done  much  good  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  methods  may 
be  blundering ;  but  great  good  has  been  got  from  it,  and  it  should  be 
extended  over  every  position  in  the  Indian  school  service.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  two  classes  of  employees, —  those  who  come  from  the 
civil  service,  selected  because  of  their  presumed  efficiency  and  kept 
there  because  of  it,  and  a  number  of  others,  a  part  of  whom  at  least 
are  selected  and  kept  in  the  service  through  patronage.  These  two 
sets  of  employees  are  naturally  antagonistic.  Some  good  friends 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  all  the  positions  under  patronage 
than  to  have  a  portion  under  patronage  and  a  portion  under  civil 
service.  Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  take  any  such  step ;  for  it 
would  be  a  step  backward.  It  is  expedient  that  we  keep  what  we 
have  gained,  and  that  we  render  these  gains  effective  by  adding  unto 
them. 

You  can  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it.  I 
hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  members  of  Congress  demand  that 
they  be  deprived  of  the  questionable  privilege  to  influence  appoint- 
ments in  the  Indian  Office,  and  that  all  these  offices  be  filled  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency  alone.  We  want  permanency  of  policy  in  the 
Indian  work.  The  practice  of  changing  with  every  change  of  ad- 
ministration is  most  pernicious.  A  change  of  policy  implies  alwa3rs 
a  loss  of  effectiveness  for  a  period.  There  should  be  as  much  per- 
manency in  the  Indian  Office  and  its  methods  as  there  is  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  That  is  practically  out  of  poli- 
tics. If  you  can  help  to  take  the  Indian  Office  out  of  politics,  you 
will  have  assured  continuous  and  rapid  progress. 

Another  point  to  be  gained  is  the  placing  of  the  spirit  of  mother- 
hood upon  the  throne  in  the  Indian  work.  It  is  not  there  now. 
You  have  heard  to-day  of  the  field  matrons.  I  think  we  have  sixteen 
field  matrons  in  the  service  now ;  but  we  have  more  than  tenfold  this 
number  of  farmers  who  teach  the  men  how  to  run  their  farms,  how 
to  breed  cattle,  etc.  If  I  had  the  choice  between  these  two  good 
things,  a  corps  of  Indian  farmers  to  help  teach  men  the  care  of  the 
field  and  a  corps  of  matrons  to  teach  the  women,  I  would  take  the 
latter.  If  I  were  compelled  to  give  up  either,  I  would  give  up 
the  men.  It  is  the  women  among  the  Indians  as  among  us  who 
give  shape  and  direction  to  the  well-being  of  the  family,  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  social  development  of  the  whole  community.  The 
greatest  obstacle  which  the  educated  Indian  finds  in  the  reservation 
is  not  the  conservatism  of  the  men,  but  the  conservatism  of  the 
women.  The  Indian  mother  must  be  taught  by  field  matrons  how 
to  receive  these  cetumed  educated  boys  and  girls  in  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  received,  to  help  them  make  use  of  all  they 
bring  back  with  them.  The  appropriation  for  field  matrons  by  Con- 
gress should  be  extended  tenfold  at  least.  I  hope  you  will  bring 
this  about.  The  Indian  Office  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  mother- 
hood in  its  educational  work.  The  matron's  position  has  been  lifted 
within  two  years  to  a  higher  place  of  dignity.     On  every  occasion  it 
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has  asked  Congress  for  more  field-matrons.  More  good  results  right 
at  the  heart  of  the  work  will  flow  from  this  coming  in  of  the  motherly 
influence  than  from  anything  else  that  can  be  done.  Compared 
with  that,  all  else  is  external ;  for  that  is  at  the  heart  of  things.  I 
would  ask  you  not  to  forget  that  upon  you  rests  largely  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  this  great  boon  for  the  Indian  educational  work. 
The  people  look  largely  to  you  for  guidance  and  direction. 

The  following  address  was  given  :  — 


THE    RELATION     OF    SCHOOL     EDUCATION    TO 
THE  WORK   OF  CIVILIZING  OTHER   RACES. 

BY   W.    T.    HARRIS,    LL.D. 

I  promised  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this  evening  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  which  education  in  general  bears  to  missionary  efforts 
at  educating  other  races  than  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  I  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  school 
education  is  doing  for  our  nation.  In  our  time  we  have  established 
a  free  democracy,  and  a  free  democracy  can  only  rest  on  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  must  be  a  community  governed 
by  public  opinion.  You  cannot  have  a  large  people  governed  by 
public  opinion,  unless  you  can  have  the  same  topics,  the  same  ques- 
tions, the  same  subjects,  appealing  to  their  minds  daily.  They. must 
all  consider  these  questions,  understand  the  reasons  and  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  urged  in  the  case  of  each.  This,  you  see,  implies  a 
newspaper  civilization.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  large,  free  de- 
mocracy without  a  newspaper  civilization.  You  can  have  a  small 
one  —  an  Athens  or  Rome  or  New  York  or  Boston  —  without  tele- 
graphs, railroads  or  steamships.  Any  metropolitan  city  could  be  a 
democracy,  having  a  public  opinion  to  govern  it.  The  ideal  of  one 
class  of  the  citizens  could  be  communicated  readily  to  the  other 
classes  in  such  a  city,  so  there  would  be  relatively  the  same  progress 
on  the  part  of  all  classes  in  the  formation  of  opinions  leading  to 
action.  But  you  cannot  have  a  large  nation,  settled  over  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  a  democracy,  unless  you  have  a  newspaper  civili- 
zation. 

Seeing  this  necessity  of  general  education  to  a  free  government, 
we  look  over  this  country  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  and  ask 
ourselves :  Are  all  the  people  that  form  this  nation  coming  within  the 
influence  of  a  newspaper  civilization  ?  Are  they  learning  to  read  ? 
and  what  do  they  read  after  they  have  learned  how  ?  Is  the  news- 
pa^r  reaching  these  people  ?  We  find,  taking  the  statistics  of  the 
whole  nation,  that  the  average  amount   of  schooling  which  each 
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individual  gets  is  four  and  three-tenths  years  of  two  hundred  days 
each.  As  four  years  is  the  amount  of  the  primary  education  in 
the  large  cities,  four  and  three-tenth  years  of  two  hundred,  days  as 
the  average  education  of  the  whole  population  is  little  more  than  a 
primary  education.  That  is  the  average  of  the  schooling  of  the 
whole  United  States.  This  is  barely  sufficient  to  bring  the  popula- 
tion within  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and  its  versions  of  public 
opinion,  so  that  they  can  discuss  the  facts  on  which  public  opinion 
is  based.  An  ability  to  read  and  write,  a  smattering  of  geography 
and  arithmetic,  constitute  the  meagre  outfit  furnished  by  the  schools  ; 
but  even  this  is  sufficient  to  make  the  newspaper  available,  and, 
once  the  habit  of  daily  reading  is  formed,  the  individual  is  at  school 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  will  continue  his  growth,  although  it  be 
not  rapid. 

The  paper  is  re-enforced  by  the  book  and  the  magazine,  but  I  use 
the  word  "  newspaper  "  to  include  all  forms  of  the  printed  page. 

Now,  we  are  getting  this  small  period  of  schooling ;  and  we  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  getting  so  much  of  education.  This  average  amoimt  of 
schooling  —  counting  all  the  schools,  public  and  private  —  comes 
nearly  as  low  as  two  years  in  the  States  having  only  rural  popula- 
tions and  as  high  as  six  years  in  the  States  with  the  most  urban 
populations.  Massachusetts  alone  has  nearly  seven  years  of  two 
hundred  days  each,  as  the  average  quota  for  each.  Of  the  colored 
people  and  the  white  people  of  the  South,  twenty-two  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  visit  schools  within  the 
year ;  but  the  average  attendance  is  not  so  long  as  in  the  North, 
not  so  long  in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  urban.  As  the  urban 
districts  increase,  the  length  of  the  school  session  increases.  But 
the  South  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  that  line,  in  giving  its  children 
the  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  to  make  them  interested  in  the 
doings  of  the  nations  of  the  world, —  interested  in  knowing  every 
morning  what  the  daily  newspaper  says  about  such  doings,  and  in 
knowing  what  is  thought  about  those  doings  at  the  South  and  at  the 
North,  and  what  is  thought  of  those  things  further  off, —  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  civilized  world  of  to-day.  They  are  holding  up  a 
mirror  to  the  whole  world  by  means  of  the  newspaper.  That  mirror 
shows  what  movements  are  going  on.  They  know  what  is  in  the 
world-mind  by  the  time  they  have  finished  breakfast,  and  they  take 
this  world-view  with  them  to  the  daily  work.  It  forms  the  staple  of 
conversation  instead  of  that  village  gossip  which  once  monopolized 
their  attention.  World-gossip  forms  the  topic  of  conversation  of 
this  people  as  they  meet  at  their  places  of  work. 

So  there  goes  on  this  great  process  of  forming  public  opinion  for 
the  whole  nation,  on  the  part  of  each  community  and  on  the  part  of 
each  school  district.  This  is  the  generation  and  diffusion  of  public 
opinion.  This  is  what  education  in  general  is  doing, —  bringing  the 
person  into  a  position  to  see  the  world  processes,  or  into  the  epical 
view  of  life. 

The  Indian>  if  there  is  any  people  that  might  be  called  epical^  is  an 
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epical  person.  He  trains  himself  for  war.  He  has  no  occupation 
except  hunting,  and  that  is  something  that  will  make  for  his  training 
as  a  soldier.  The  Indian  woman  cheerfully  consents  to  be  the  per- 
son who  looks  after  the  family  and  the  industries  of  civil  society. 
She  has  charge  of  the  diverse  occupations  of  preparing  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  She  has  a  little  help  from  the  old  men  and  from 
the  children,  but  very  little  from  the  male  children,  because  she 
wishes  her  sons  to  grow  up  warriors,  and  not  drudges.  A  son  should 
not  be  a  person  that  knows  anything  about  industry.  The  Indian 
warrior  is  an  epical  individual,  dealing  only  with  the  institution  of  the 
State,  the  function  of  the  preservation  of  the  social  whole,  the  na- 
tion, and  not  allowing  the  individual  welfare  or  the  interests  of  the 
family  or  of  productive  industry  to  claim  his  daily  care ;  and  the  great 
task  of  our  missionary  education  is  to  bring  him  where  we  stand 
now  in  social  evolution.  We  went  through  that  tribal  stage  once, 
when  all  men  were  interested  in  carrying  on  war.  It  is  necessary 
that  a  population  should  have  at  all  times  an  epical  function,  a  care 
for  the  nation  and  for  world  affairs ;  but  the  advance  in  our  race  has 
been  from  the  stage  when  the  men  were  all  epical  and  the  women 
were  anti-epical,  or  mere  household  drudges,  to  the  epoch  wherein  we 
are  all  epical  in  our  daily  lives.  The  person  who  reads  the  daily 
newspaper,  who  sees  before  him  the  whole  world  in  its  process  of  de- 
velopment, who  discusses  the  movement  of  nations  instead  of  village 
gossip,  he  is  epical  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  that  emphasis  laid  by  the  savage  man  on  the  epical  vocations 
of  hunting  and  war  which  he  follows  in  the  patriarchal  State.  This 
point  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  races  that  belong  to 
lower  stadia  of  civilization. 

When  we  began  in  this  Christian  movement,  this  missionary  move- 
ment, twenty  centuries  ago,  there  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  to 
the  world  that  new  ideal, —  that  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  all  men  made 
by  God,  and  made  with  infinitely  important  souls ;  that  men  are  not 
mere  brains,  not  mere  physical  organizations,  not  even  nerves,  but 
they  are  souls,  and  souls  worth  saving,  and  to  be  helped  to  grow  into 
the  image  of  God.  Through  this  the  idea  of  human  progress  came 
into  the  world.  With  it  grew  philanthropy,  the  feeling  that,  if  all 
other  people  besides  ourselves  have  souls,  we  must  help  to  save  those 
souls,  we  must  bring  them  to  our  ideal  and  to  our  civilization.  But 
that  is  a  very  slow  matter, —  this  growth  of  the  new  humanity,  this 
change  from  old  to  new  ideals.  There  was  not  a  change  in  the  es- 
sence of  philanthropy,  because  it  was  that  same  altruistic  ideal  from 
the  beginning ;  but  there  was  great  difference  in  methods  of  work.  At 
first  it  was  believed  that,  if  we  could  only  get  the  bare  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  soul,  it  would  save  it.  It  is  true  that  it  will  save  in 
the  long  run,  but  it  will  not  save  this  generation  :  it  may  save  a  whole 
generation  ten  generations  hence.  The  progress  in  the  development 
of  Christian  and  civilizing  means  or  methods  is  a  progress  from  doing 
the  thing  in  a  lump  —  a  mere  teaching  of  the  abstract  idea — toward 
a  more  concrete  method,  the  taking  of  the  idea  and  working  it  out  in 
all  departments  of  life,  thus  saving  this  generation  instead  of  the 
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tenth  generation  from  this.  Instead  of  leaving  the  savage  to  work  out 
his  salvation  from  the  abstract  formula  of  Christianity,  we  find  it 
better  according  to  new  methods  to  transform  his  industries,  his  fash- 
ions of  clothing,  his  buildings,  his  dietary.  We  teach  him  to  read, 
and  give  him  literature  that  will  fill  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  and 
observations  and  feelings  that  our  civilized  white  people  harbor  in 
their  minds. 

We  have  listened  this  evening  to  an  interesting  account  from  Dr. 
Hailmann  of  the  means  by  which  civilization  and  education  are  being- 
brought  to  the  Indian  to  save  him  in  this  generation,  not  ten  genera- 
tions hence.  It  is  seeking  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save,  the  whole  Indian 
race.  It  is  trying  to  educate  it,  so  that  even  this  generation  will  be 
of  some  use  to  us,  and  so  that  the  red  people  will  move  on  with  us 
toward  civilization.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  progress  that  education 
and  philanthropy  have  made  in  two  thousand  years. 

The  new  philanthropy  keeps  its  eye  fixed  on  self-help,  and  is  not 
going  to  interfere  unless  it  can  help  a  person  to  help  himself.  This 
is  the  philanthropy  which  we  can  claim  to  be  right.  It  is  the  most 
egotistic  attitude  in  the  world, —  this  assumption  of  ours  that  we  have 
a  superior  civilization, —  unless  we  have  an  ultimate  and  indubitable 
basis  for  it.  Only  on  this  condition  have  we  the  right  to  take  the  red 
and  yellow  and  black  races,  and  bring  them  to  our  standard  and  put 
them  on  our  pedestal  of  civilization.  What  is  our  ultimate  ground  for 
this  ?  We  define  our  position  by  affirming  that  that  is  the  highest 
civilization  which  produces  a  great  social  whole,  and  at  the  same 
time  produces  in  the  individual  within  it  a  conscious  possession  of  it 
all.  The  whole  shall  re-enforce  the  self-help  of  each.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  a  great  social  whole  which  does  not  give  to  each  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Our  civilization  as  it  has  grown  in  cities  has  grovm 
into  this  idea  of  making  a  Nation  or  State  which  demands  that  the 
individual  citizen  shall  be  educated.  But  our  civilization  has  come 
to  this  point  where  we  are  forced  to  say,  as  I  have  done  just  now, 
that  we  could  not  continue  this  civilization  of  ours  unless  we  educate 
the  individual  up  to  the  point  of  being  influenced  by,  and  influencing 
himself,  public  opinion.  We  have  come  to  that  point  wherein  the 
good  of  the  whole,  the  strength  of  the  whole,  depend  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  individual. 

Is  your  Indian  at  that  point  ?  No,  he  is  at  the  tribal  stage.  He 
is  at  the  patriarchal  stage.  Civilization  below  the  patriarchal  stage 
would  not  be  above  the  brutes.  Above  that  comes  the  village  com- 
munity, and  many  who  believe  in  socialism  would  like  to  have  us  go 
back  to  that.  Above  the  village  community  comes  feudalism,  where- 
in the  individual  is  ground  into  subordination,  so  that  division  of 
labor  can  be  established.  No  yellow  race  has  passed  through  it. 
The  black  race  has  not  passed  through  it  except  as  it  has  come  into 
the  house  of  bondage.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  America  have 
passed  through  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  through  these  stages. 
But  shall  we  say  to  the  tribal  people  that  they  shall  not  come  to 
these  higher  things  unless  they  pass  through  all  the  intermediate 
stages,  or  can  we  teach  them  directly  these  higher  things,  and  save 
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them  from  the  slow  progress  of  the  ages  ?  In  the  light  of  Christian 
civilization  we  say  there  is  a  method  of  rapid  progress.  Education 
has  become  of  great  potency  in  our  hands,  and  we  believe  that  we 
can  now  vicariously  save  them  very  much  that  the  white  race 
has  had  to  go  through.  Look  at  feudalism.  Look  at  the  village 
community  stage.  Look  at  it  as  it  still  exists  in  the  Russian  mir. 
We  have  been  through  these  things.  We  have  had  our  tribulation 
with  them.  But  we  say  to  lower  races :  We  can  help  you  out  of 
these  things.  We  can  help  you  to  avoid  the  imperfect  stages  that 
follow  them  on  the  way  to  our  level!  Give  us  your  children,  and  we 
will  educate  them  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  schools.  We  will 
give  them  letters,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  printed  page. 
With  these  comes  emancipation  from  mere  personal  authority,  from 
the  authority  of  the  master,  from  the  authority  of  the  overseer  and 
the  oracle.  With  these  comes  the  great  emancipation,  and  the  school 
shall  give  you  that.  We  know  that  you  are  an  epical  race,  but  we 
must  destroy  your  ideals  in  that  respect.  There  are  to  be  no  more 
beautiful  tribal  relations.  You  will  need  not  only  education  in 
letters,  which  has  such  significance,  but  you  have  to  correct  also 
your  tribal  notions  of  industry.  The  Indian  woman  must  see  to  it  that 
it  is  desirable  that  her  child  shall  learn  some  manual  industry,  and 
not  feel  her  old-time  horror  if  her  child  shall  hot  be  a  warrior. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  in  the  Indian  Territory  told  me  of  an 
Indian  woman,  somewhat  feeble,  who  had  to  go  nearly  half  a  mile  to 
get  a  bucket  of  water ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  said  to  her  with 
some  wrath,  ^*  Why  don't  you  make  that  lazy  boy  [a  boy  of  about 
twelve]  go  and  draw  your  water  for  you  ? "  She  drew  herself  up 
proudly,  and  said,  '*  Do  you  suppose  I  would  let  my  son  do  such 
things  as  that  ? ''  She  wanted  him  to  be  a  warrior.  You  see  what 
radical  changes  in  social  ideas  these  people  have  to  make.  You 
have  to  educate  them  in  the  matter  of  civil  society  and  in  the  in- 
dustries as  well  as  in  letters,  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  being  done. 
We  iQust  give  them  industries,  we  must  give  them  laws. 

But  also  into  industry  comes  Christianity,  which  is  not  merely  a 
religion,  but  an  ideal  of  life  penetrating  the  whole  social  structure. 
There  is  a  Christian  ideal  of  the  family  that  no  other  religion  ever 
had.  There  is  an  ideal  of  civil  society.  It  took  us  many  hundred 
years  to  adjust  our  civil  society  to  the  Christiaji  ideal.  We  have  got 
very  nearly  to  it  in  our  industries.  When  we  sit  down  at  our  table 
and  eat  things  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  is  a  veri- 
table sacrament.     We  come  into  conscious  relation  with  all  peoples. 

No  other  religion  could  possibly  have  the  Christian  ideal  of  civil 
society.  In  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  relation  of  each  man  to  his 
fellow-man,  each  one  does  work  for  the  world-market,  and  accepts 
mankind's  contribution  in  return  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  He 
takes  all  that  he  wears  and  eats  from  his  fellows,  and  gives  to  them 
through  the  world-market  his  little  mite  toward  the  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing of  others. 

In  dealing  with  the  lower  races, —  we  call  them  lower  races,  let  us 
say  lower  civilizations, —  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  family  idieal  is  a 
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Christian  ideal,  and  that  the  industries  are  based  on  that,  too,  so  that 
the  individual  gives  to  and  receives  from  the  world-market. 

We  must  bring  not  only  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
into  the  life  of  the  Indian,  we  must  throw  open  every  side  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  urban  side  as  well  as  the  rural  side,  and  impress  on  them 
the  fact  that  man  has  conquered  nature,  and  does  not  need  to  give 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  his  labor  to  the  soil.  He  can  give  fifty  per 
cent,  to  agriculture,  and  have  fifty  per  cent,  devoted  to  manufactures 
and  commerce  and  intercommunication  and  culture.  By  machinery 
in  the  next  century  it  will  take  only  ten  per  cent,  to  procure  the  raw 
material ;  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  industry  will  go  to  the  elaboration  of 
these  things, —  to  turning  them  into  comfort  and  means  of  spiritual  in- 
sight and  communication  with  our  fellow- men.  That  is  the  trend  of 
civilization. 

Then  natural  science  is  also  a  Christian  thing.  The  Hindu  could 
not  make  natural  science,  because  his  absolute  principle  (Brahm)  is  a 
formless  being ;  and  any  consciousness  or  self-knowledge  is  to  him  dis- 
ease. He  thinks  we  should  get  rid  of  the  consciousness  of  self :  all 
nature  is  to  him  an  illusion.  All  things  that  he  sees  are  an  illusion. 
So  he  does  not  inventory  them. 

You  come  next  in  your  education  of  the  Indian  to  the  idea  of  the 
State, —  that  the  individual  shall  not  only  belong  to  the  State,  but  shall 
have  his  own  individual  identity  left  intact  as  free  political  opinion 
and  as  independent  citizen.  We  have  to  bring  the  Indian  into  that 
consciousness.  If  we  want  to  elevate  lower  civilizations  into  our  own 
standard,  they  must  be  brought  in  in  this  way :  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  family,  of  society,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  church,  must  become 
theirs  by  adoption ;  for  the  Christian  idea  is  the  idea  that  rests  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  secular  life.  But  that  fundamental  idea  has  to  be 
organized  into  manifold  educational  processes,  and  the  new  philan- 
thropy and  the  new  education  are  trying  to  accomplish  all  this.  The 
old  philanthropy  was  correct  in  principle,  but  it  did  not  know  how  to 
invent  methods.  Look  at  the  history  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  Asia  and  America  bearing  the 
cross  of  Christ  to  savage  peoples,  showing  their  zeal,  showing  won- 
derful zeal  and  piety.  We  must  all  respect  and  honor  them  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  for  their  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice,  even  if 
we  do  not  respect  their  methods.  What  became  of  the  Indians  whom 
they  converted  ?  They  vanished  from  the  planet.  Or  at  least  they 
have  made  little  or  no  contribution  to  civilization,  because  they  have 
not  entered  into  the  process  of  world  commerce.  They  held  them  up 
while  they  had  them  on  their  hands,  but  they  did  not  help  them  to 
help  themselves.  A  civilization  that  will  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves is  what  we  want. 

Men  are  not  saved  by  communities,  by  congregations,  by  peoples. 
They  are  saved  individually.  Each  individual  is  a  centre  of  self- 
activity,  to  grow  eternally  into  the  image  of  God  and  into  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  or  wither  and  go  the  other  way. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Business 
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Committee  to  prepare  a  minute  respecting  those  members  of  the  Con- 
ference who  had  died  during  the  year,  presented  the  following  paper, 
accompanying  it  with  a  few  remarks  in  honor  of  those  mentioned 
in  it :  — 

We,  members  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  here  record  our  profound 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of  those  Christian  philanthropists  who 
during  the  past  year  have  been  called  from  their  work  with  us  to  the  larger  work 
wherewith  God  rewards  those  of  his  children  who  have  been  faithful  in  his  service 
on  earth.  Their  presence  with  us  was  an  encouragement,  their  example  remains 
as  an  inspiration,  and  their  vacant  places  call  us  to  greater  fidelity  and  greater 
enthusiasm  in  the  service  which  they  have  left. 

Professor  Charles  C.  Painter  for  many  years  represented  at  Washington  the 
opinions  of  philanthropic  and  Christian  coworkers  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and 
fulfilled  his  always  difficult  and  often  thankless  task  with  keen  vigilance,  tireless 
energy,  good  judgment,  and  unfailing  tact.  The  generally  cordial  co-operation 
between  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  has  been 
largely  due  to  him. 

Judge  William  Strong  brought  to  the  solution  of  our  difficult  problems  a  wide 
and  varied  legal  learning  and  a  judicial  temper  ripened  by  years  of  experience  on 
the  bench.  But,  more  than  that,  his  singular  purity  of  character  endowed  him 
with  an  illuminating  intellect,  so  that  he  enabled  us  to  see  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice  which  underlie,  but  often  seem  obscured  by,  legal  precedents.  Thus  he 
threw  upon  the  future  a  clear  and  true,  because  divine,  light  from  the  experience 
of  the  past. 

In  Henry  O.  Houghton's  New  England  character  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy 
became  a  principle  of  life  which  was  united  with  great  business  sagacity.  His 
clear  and  unselfish  judgment  often  guided  this  Conference  to  just  and  wise  conclu- 
sions, and  made  him,  although  his  public  participation  in  its  deliberations  was  not 
frequent,  one  of  our  most  trusted  counsellors. 

We  record,  also,  our  appreciation  of  the  services  of  three  earnest  and  efficient 
women, —  Mrs.  Cornelia  De  Witt  Plummer,  Mrs.  Mary  Amanda  Greene,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Eliot  Bullard, — whose  co-operation,  rendered  chiefly  in  fields  outside 
this  Conference,  have  contributed  more  than  we  realize  to  the  success  already 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  Indian  emancipation. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  as  pastor  of  Judge  Strong,  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Gates,  and  spoke  as  follows  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  say  a  word  about  one  concerning  whom  it  is  possible  to 
speak  unreservedly,  without  fear  either  of  doing  violence  to  one's 
sense  of  exact  truthfulness  on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  saying  that  which  might  be  pronounced  fulsome  praise.  We  are 
all  interested  in  what  has  been  said  concerning  Justice  Strong  as 
a  member  of  this  Conference,  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  and  as 
a  philanthropist  in  every  service.  No  man  can  be  all  these  apart 
from  his  general  character,  apart  from  the  totality  of  his  life.  It  has 
been  one  of  my  greatest  privileges  to  be  intimately  associated  with 
Justice  Strong  for  the  past  nine  years.  Of  his  legal  talents  and  at- 
tainments others  are  more  competent  to  speak.  Of  his  great  learn- 
ing in  other  fields,  especially  in  the  field  of  theology,  in  which  law- 
yers, as  a  rule,  do  not  widely  enter,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  Justice  Strong  was  as  eminent  a  theologian,  though  not 
so  distinguished,  as  he  was  a  jurist.  I  have  known  few,  even  in  that 
profession  which  calls  upon  men  to  make  the  Bible  their  constant 
study,  so  familiar  not  only  with  all  its  great  principles,  but  with  all 
its  history,  and  with   its  very  language.     I  have  often  said  that,  the 
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more  intimate  my  knowledge  of  him  became,  the  more  I  felt  that  he 
was  as  nearly  flawless  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  become. 
You  may  regard  that  as  strong  language;   but  I  use  it  deliberately, 
and  believe  every  syllable  to  be  true.     Many  of  you  remember  his 
singularly  beautiful  face,  his  majestic  bearing,  his  most  cordial  and 
hearty  manner ;  and  these  were  true  outward  indications  of  the  inner 
man.     He  was  all  that  he  looked.     A  more  humble,  more  simple- 
minded,  more  transparently  truthful  character  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, I  am  sure,  anywhere  to  find.     A  more  simple  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  a  more  profound  conviction  of  the  power  of 
Christ's  grace  to  save  the  human  soul,  whether  the  soul  of  the  sav- 
age or  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has  reached  the  higher  degree  of 
civilization,  I  have  never  met,  and  never  expect  to  meet.     In  every 
relation  in  life,  as  husband  and  father,  as  friend  and  neighbor,  as 
officer  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  filling  one  of  the  highest  positions 
in  the  gift  of  a  great  nation,  in  political  life,  as  a  member  of  society 
at  the  national  capital.  Justice  Strong  stood  pre-eminent      It  was 
this  combination  of  splendid  characteristics,  this  grouping  of  such 
great  qualities,  that  made  him  here  at  this  Conference,  as  it  made 
him  everywhere,  the  force  that  you  knew  him  to  be,  the  dropping 
out  of  which  is  so  distinct  and  so  great  a  loss  to  us  at  the  national 
capital,  and  to  the  total  force  of  Christian  thought,  purpose,  and 
action  in  this  land.     At  the  head  of  such  great  organizations  as  the 
American  Tract  Society  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of   sectarianism,  without  the   slightest 
show  of  sectionalism.  Justice  Strong  worked  quietly,  faithfully,  in- 
defatigably,  up  almost  to  the  last  hours  of  that  unusually  long  life. 
And  while  we  at  the  national  capital  felt  that  it  was  a  hardship  that 
he  must  die  away  from  home,  still,  if  that  must  be  so,  I  know  of  no 
place  whence  his  spirit  might  more  fitly  take  its  flight  than  from  the 
summit  of  these  mountains,  rising  majestic  from  the  surrounding 
valleys,  even  as  his  character  towered  above  the  characters  of  com- 
mon men.     He  has  gone  to  an  ampler  place  and  a  greater  service, 
to  his  eternal  reward.     May  we  be  able  to  follow  him  as  he  followed 
Christ ! 

The   minutes  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  were  then  unanimously 
adopted.     Adjourned  at  10.15  ^•^* 


Thursday  Mornins^,  October  lo. 


After  prayer  and  singing  the  morning  session  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Gates,  who  introduced  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the  following  words :  — 

The  teaching  of  our  divine  Master  turns  upon  family  life  I  No 
wonder  that  those  who  have  studied  this  Indian  life  most  thought- 
fully for  ten  or  twelve  years  feel  that  the  Indians  must  have 
homes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  fight,  and 
to  fight  with  some  energy,  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  idea  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  home.  The  legislation  that  was  secured  for 
that  end  has  been  tested  for  some  years.  We  were  not  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  it  was  perfectly  wise.  Our  Business  Com- 
mittee has  deemed  it  best  to  discuss  the  severalty  law,  what  it  has 
done  for  the  Indian,  and  what  we  need  still  to  do  to  remedy  its  de- 
fects, and  to  meet  any  evils  which  may  have  been  made  patent  by  its 
operation. 

The  committee  has  invited  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Mr.  Browning,  to  open  the  discussion.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  us  all  that  Commissioner  Browning  is  with  us,  and  will 
address  us. 


THE  OBSTACLES   IN   THE  WAY. 

AN   ADDRESS    BY   COMMISSIONER    BROWNING. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — After  the  beautiful  open- 
ing exercises  that  we  have  had,  it  is  the  more  embarrassing  to  me  to 
present,  as  I  have  been  requested  to  do,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  because  I  would  rather  present  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

Before  taking  up  that  subject,  I  wish  briefly  to  make  one  or  two 
explanations.  Mr.  Smiley  has  made  an  admirable  report  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River  Indians,  and  the 
injustice  that  would  be  done  these  Indians  if  their  present  condition 
should  be  changed  by  such  legislation  as  has  been  proposed.  I 
have  taken  that  excellent  report,  and  improved  the  tone  of  my  annual 
report  by  incorporating  that  into  it.  It  appears  not  as  an  appendix, 
but  as  a  quotation ;  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  it  as 
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showing  the  condition  of  those  Indians,  in  case  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  legislation  proposed. 

Mr.  Harvey,  who  presented  well  what  he  ascertained  among^  the 
Navajoes,  made  some  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  field  matron 
who  is  engaged  in  the  work  there.  The  field-matron  work  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Department,  and  we 
have  insisted  upon  increased  appropriations  to  carry  on  that  work. 
Until  the  first  of  July  we  had  the  meagre  sum  of  $5,000  for  this 
entire  work.  Now  we  have  $10,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  another 
increase. 

The  expenditure  of  this  money  is  practically  supervised  by  a  good 
woman  in  my  office,  whom  many  of  you  know,  Miss  Cook ;  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  being  well  expended  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  But  Miss  Cook  has  said  to  the  ladies  who  are  interested 
in  the  Indians,  "You  should  help  our  field  matron";  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  which  Mrs.  Quinton  is  president  and  the  auxiliary  associa- 
tions and  some  of  the  church  associations  have  been  allowed  to 
select  practically  the  women  who  should  be  appointed  field  matrons. 
Last  year  to  select  eight  field  matrons  and  pay  them  their  salaries 
was  all  that  we  could  do  with  the  appropriation  allowed.  It  would 
not  permit  buying  horses  and  buggies,  medicines,  and  other  things. 
If  we  had  done  that,  we  could  have  had  only  three  or  four  field 
matrons.  These  associations  have  therefore  supplied  these  things, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  work.  In  most  instances  they  have  re- 
sponded cheerfully.  It  has  been  suggested  that  money  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  field  matrons  for  these  necessaries.  That 
we  would  gladly  do,  but  it  is  impossible  with  the  appropriations  we 
have.  Moreover,  unless  a  field  matron  was  a  disbursing  oflficer 
under  bonds,  government  funds  could  not  be  placed  in  her  hands  for 
distribution.     That  must  be  the  work  of  the  agent. 

Coming  now  to  this  question,  of  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty, 
it  is  an  important  question,  and  one  in  which  you  are  much  interested. 
While  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  consummating  what  you  ex- 
pected would  result  at  once  from  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations 
and  having  the  Indians  become  citizens  and  relieved  from  agency 
supervision,  there  are  no  obstacles  that  prevent  us  from  continuing 
the  work.  Those  who  believed  it  could  be  accomplished  at  once 
are  doubtless  disappointed.  Some  further  legislation  is  needed,  but 
the  allotments  have  gone  on.  The  reservations  must  be  gradually 
broken  up  and  tribal  relations  disrupted. 

During  the  past  year  allotments  have  been  completed  among  the 
Nez  Percys,  the  Yanktons  of  South  Dakota,  the  Kickapoos  in  the 
South-west,  the  Siletz  Indians  in  Oregon,  and  among  some  of  the 
Chippewas  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  work  of  allotment  has 
progressed  on  other  reservations. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  what  was  de- 
sired I  will  state  briefly.  Much  of  the  land  that  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  Indians  is  not  good  agricultural  land,  suited  for  farming  pur- 
poses. In  the  Dakotas  it  is  good  grazing  land,  but  not  suited  to  the 
raising  of  corn.     While  the  soil  would  raise  wheat  if  they  had  rains. 
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yet  about  one  crop  in  three  or  four  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected ; 
and  these  Indians  must  be  made  self-supporting  by  raising  cattle. 
They  are  making  progress  in  this,  even  though  the  lands  have  not 
been  allotted. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Riggs ;  and  that  is, 
when  the  lands  are  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  they  become  citizens, 
under  the  law  the  lands  are  not  taxable  for  twenty-five  years,  and, 
while  they  are  made  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
courts,  with  a  right  to  sue  and  to  have  school  privileges,  these  things 
have  been  denied  them  by  their  fellow-citizens.  They  have  said, 
"  We  cannot  give  you  court  privileges  or  schooling,  for  the  reason 
that  we  get  no  taxes  from  you."  The  law  is  ample  to  protect  them 
in  this  regard ;  but  it  takes  an  extraordinary  effort  to  secure  these 
rights  and  privileges,  because  public  sentiment  is  in  opposition  to  the 
law.  This  might  be  remedied  by  legislation.  Where  lands  are  allotted 
to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  there  are  surplus  lands  to  be  sold,  have  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  such  portion 
of  it  taken  and  paid  to  the  municipalities  as  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  money  that  would  have  been  raised  by  taxation. 

It  would  not  do  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  Indian.  If  you  did,  they 
would  soon  lose  their  homes.  But  with  some  degree  of  right  the 
people  round  them  say,  We  have  to  establish  our  schools  and  to  pay 
the  teachers  and  other  expenses ;  and,  if  the  Indians  are  to  come  in, 
we  ought  to  get  some  assistance  in  doing  it. 

Now,  there  is  more  shadow  of  right  in  this,  because  a  reservation 
may  cover  several  townships  and  almost  a  county,  and  the  expenses 
must  be  carried  on.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  government  from 
trust  funds  or  other  funds  would  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  received  from  taxation,  it  would  be  but  just  to  the 
people,  and  would  secure  to  the  Indians  the  rights  that  they  are  en- 
titled to. 

The  supervision  of  an  agent  over  Indians  after  they  have  received 
their  allotments  in  some  cases  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  have 
supposed  that,  after  allotments  were  made  and  the  Indians  became 
citizens,  the  agents  should  be  taken  away.  But  the  Indian  has  been 
sustained  by  the  government  until  he  is  like  a  child ;  and  just  when 
he  is  being  placed  on  his  feet  as  an  independent  citizen  is  the  time 
that  he  most  needs  the  assistance  of  the  department.  We  have 
found  that  at  such  a  time  we  need  to  increase  the  number  of  farmers 
and  assistant  farmers,  so  that  the  Indians  can  be  helped  to  put  in 
their  corn,  fix  their  fences,  build  their  houses,  etc.,  and  that  this 
should  be  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years  or  even  longer,  till  they 
learn  how  to  stand  without  assistance. 

The  leasing  question  comes  up  in  this  connection.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  law  was  changed  as  to  the  leasing  of  land ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  land  might  be  leased  through  the  depart- 
ment where  an  Indian  allottee,  because  of  age,  disability,  or  inability, 
could  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  cultivate  it,  etc. 
While  this  enlarges  the  class  of  allottees  who  may  lease,  the  indis- 
criminate leasing  of  lands  has  not  been  permitted  for  the  reason 
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that  it  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  act  providing  for  allotments ; 
that  is,  to  make  a  home  for  the  Indians. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  Captain  Beck  was  assigned  to  the 
duties  of  agent  for  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  he  found  that  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Indians  had  been  leased  by  a  company  with- 
out regard  to  the  department,  and  that  fifty  thousand  acres  of  very 
valuable  land  had  been  secured  by  promising  to  give  the  Indians  a 
small  amount  per  acre,  and  that  this  company  sublet  it  at  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre  in  some  cases,  so  that  it  was  a 
very  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  company,  and  the  Indians  were 
being  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  lands.  Captain  Beck  gave  these 
men  notice  that  they  could  not  remain;  that  the  Indians,  though 
citizens,  could  not  sell  their  land,  and  therefore  could  not  encumber 
it  with  leases,  unless  those  leases  were  made  in  the  regular  way, 
under  the  agent  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department.  This  was 
contested  by  the  company ;  and  it  has  been  in  the  courts  most  of  the 
time  since,  though  the  decisions  have  been  in  favor  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  many  of  the  lessees  have  been  removed.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  a  little  while  they  will  all  be  removed,  and  the  land  restored  to  the 
Indians,  and  that,  where  leases  are  made,  they  will  be  made  through 
the  department. 

Senator  Dawes,  who  is  the  father  of  the  Severalty  Act,  has  no  doubt 
had  it  said  to  him  that  the  act  has  not  worked  well,  and  that  it  is 
almost  a  failure  because  of  the  failure  of  allotments  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  It  has  been  said  to*me 
that  their  lands  were  allotted  before  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
were  prepared,  that  the  Indians  did  not  go  on  their  allotments,  and  that 
they  were  really  in  worse  condition  than  they  were  before  allotments 
were  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  knew  where  their  allotments 
were.  It  was  found  necessary  to  continue  issuing  them  rations,  and 
an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  to  assist  them. 

But  that  condition  is  rapidly  changing,  and  those  Indians  are  in 
better  condition  now  than  ever  before.  Captain  Woodson,  acting 
agent,  has  said  to  them,  "  None  of  you  can  have  a  money  payment 
unless  you  go  on  your  allotment  and  make  a  home '' ;  but  he  also 
agreed  that,  if  they  would  do  this,  he  would  appoint  carpenters  to  help 
build  their  houses,  furnish  lumber,  help  the  farmers,  and  put  them 
in  a  condition  to  be  independent  and  self-supporting.  This  he  has 
said  with  the  approval  of  the  department.  He  has  done  his  work 
admirably.  The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  these  Indians  over 
what  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago  is  marked,  and  very  gratifying, 
indeed.  The  Indian  now  talks  about  "  my  farm  "  and  "  my  house," 
and  he  knows  where  he  lives.  The  carpenters  have  assisted  about 
building  houses,  and  orchards  are  being  put  out;  and  in  three  or 
four  years  they  will  no  longer  need  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
department.  That  was  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  has  been  the  most 
difficult  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with. 

I  will  also  say  that  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  the 
amount  allotted  an  Indian  family  makes  a  large  farm.  If  the  Indian 
has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  he  gets  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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acres,  which  makes  a  farm  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  white  man 
could  cultivate  himself  profitably.  The  land  being  rich,  it  was  thought 
something  should  be  done  with  it.  So  Captain  Woodson  has  arranged 
it  that  the  Indian  shall  take  one  allotment  and  arrange  for  a  home 
there.  The  rest  of  the  land  that  could  not  be  cultivated  he  has 
leased  to  farmers.  While  the  Indian  must  still  work  to  make  a  living, 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  he  will  have  a  well-improved  farm  to 
live  upon.  We  have  considered  this  a  just  thing  to  do,  and  to  that 
extent  those  leases  have  been  approved ;  and  the  work  is  going  on  in 
that  way.  Where  there  were  surplus  lands,  we  have  had  them  leased ; 
and  payment  has  been  in  the  way  of  improvements,  so  that  after 
three  or  four  years  the  Indian  will  have  a  good  home  and  no  excuse 
for  not  remaining  on  his  land. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  having  Indians  become 
independent  and  self-supporting  is  the  advantage  that  has  been  taken 
of  them  by  those  who  have  lived  round  them  and  some  so-called 
lawyers.  They  advised  the  Indian,  when  he  has  received  his  land  in 
severalty,  that  the  department  has  no  control  of  him,  and  that  the 
agent  has  no  right  to  protect  him ;  and  they  ask  him  to  go  up  town 
and  have  a  good  time,  and  buy  his  goods  there  and  get  his  whiskey 
when  he  wants  it. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  sale  of  whiskey  to  Indians.  A  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  at  its  last  session,  but  failed  of  action  in  the 
Senate,  provides  that  the  penal  statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of  whiskey 
to  Indians  shall  apply  to  all  Indians,  including  mixed  bloods,  over 
whom  the  government,  through  its  departments,  exercises  its  guardian- 
ship, etc.  Some  courts  have  held  that  an  allottee,  being  a  citizen, 
could  purchase  liquor.  This  legislation  would  prohibit  such  sales  to 
Indian  allottees.  I  think  this  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted ;  and,  if 
it  meets  with  your  approval,  I  ask  the  aid  of  this  Conference  in 
recommending  it  to  Congress. 

If  it  could  be  done,  I  should  advise  that  some  legislation  be 
secured  that  would  give  the  department  the  supervising  control 
over  Indian  allottees,  until  it  may  be  determined  that  they  do  not 
further  need  this  supervision.  The  only  express  authority  that  it  now 
has  over  allottees  is  the  control  of  lands  and  tribal  property.  If  the 
Indian  has  personal  property,  there  is  no  one  to  protect  him.  In 
some  places  the  people  living  near  want  to  get  his  property,  and  the 
Indian  does  not  know  how  to  secure  his  rights  in  the  courts.  Lawyers 
are  often  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  feel,  therefore,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  one  to  advise  him. 

These  are  the  only  obstacles  that  I  see  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
this  work,  and  they  are  being  overcome.  The  only  thing  that  I  see 
that  could  be  done  by  legislation  is  the  enactment  of  this  bill  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  whiskey,  and  perhaps  some  provision  that  would 
authorize  the  department  to  have  supervision  over  Indians,  notwith- 
standing allotments,  for  such  a  length  of  time  —  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  or  five  years  —  as  might  be  necessary  to  put  them  on  their 
feet  and  in  such  condition  that  each  one  can  earn  a  living. 
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There  might  be  some  system  by  which  the  government  can  pay  to 
the  States  and  counties  the  equivalent  of  the  taxation  that  they  would 
get  if  these  lands  were  taxable.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  would  be  a 
proper  thing  to  do.  It  would  make  these  people  feel  that  they  were 
getting  something  from  the  Indians  in  the  way  of  taxes,  and  they 
would  more  readily  accord  them  the  rights  of  the  courts  and  of 
attending  schools.  In  a  great  many  places  they  are  deprived  of  these 
privileges  because  the  people  will  not  give  them  to  them. 

The  allotment  law  is  not  a  failure.  The  obstacles  are  not  such 
that  we  cannot  go  on  even  without  legislation.  We  propose  to  gfive 
the  Indians  all  the  assistance  we  can  in  becoming  self-sustaining^ 
citizens,  and  we  have  accomplished  it  in  some  places.  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention. 


LAND   IN   SEVERALTY. 

BY    REV.    H.    B.    FRISSELL. 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  land  in  severalty  for  the  Indian,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  remember  that  the  education  of  the  white  is 
quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  Indian.  Much  of  barbarism  re- 
mains in  the  white  race.  Last  Sunday,  as  I  met  our  Hampton  con- 
gregation of  about  one  thousand  at  its  afternoon  service, —  the  Negro, 
the  Indian,  and  the  white  man  together, —  I  told  them  that  we  had 
there  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  confront  this  whole 
country, —  that  of  learning  how  men  of  different  races  can  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  white  people  of  this 
country  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live  with  those  of  other  races 
who  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  that  have  been  granted  to 
them.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  Dawes  Bill,  and  believe 
in  urging  the  Indian  on  to  citizenship  as  fast  as  he  can  go.  When 
the  ballot  was  given  to  the  Negro,  many  doubted  its  wisdom.  Those 
of  us  who  labor  in  the  South  feel  that  the  common  school,  now  as 
firmly  established  in  Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts,  would  never  have 
been  possible  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Negro  was  given  the  privi- 
lege of  voting ;  and,  although  he  has  at  times  been  deprived  of  this 
privilege,  the  knowledge  on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  white  man, 
that  he  had  the  right  to  vote,  has  made  legislation  possible  in  the 
South,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  impossible.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  Western  politicians  pay  more  attention  to  the  Indian 
question  to-day  than  they  would  do  if  it  were  not  understood  that  in 
a  little  while  the  Indians  will  become  voters. 

The  Omaha  tribe  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  land  in  severalty, 
and  it  has  frequently  been  brought  before  the  country  to  show  that 
land  in  severalty  is  a  failure.  But  I  feel  that  the  trouble  is  not  so 
much  with  these  Indian  people  as  it  is  with  us  in  whose  charge  they 
have  been  placed.  We  have  expected  too  much  of  them.  We  have 
not  given  them  sufficient  protection  in  this  most  trying  period  of  their 
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histor}'.  The  agent,  you  will  remember,  was  taken  away  from  them ; 
and  we  all  rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  the  agency  system  was  about 
to  disappear,  for  it  collected  the  Indians  about  a  certain  spot,  caused 
them  to  waste  much  of  their  time  away  from  their  homes,  and  was, 
in  many  ways,  most  harmful  to  them.  But  the  difficulty  was,  that, 
when  the  agent  was  taken  away,  nothing  was  given  in  his  stead. 
The  old  tribal  system  had  previously  been  broken  up,  and  neither 
the  State  nor  the  county  extended  the  arm  of  the  law  over  these 
people. 

I  remember  going  on  to  the  reservation  the  first  Fourth  of  July  after 
the  Dawes  Bill  was  passed,  and  meeting  some  of  the  old  chiefs.  A 
flag  was  raised,  and  one  after  another  rose  and  spoke  ;  and,  pointing 
to  the  land  they  said;  "This  is  our  country,"  We  sang  together 
"  My  Country,  'tis  of  thee  "  ;  and  everything  seemed  most  hopeful  and 
bright  at  that  time.  Unfortunately,  after  that  the  ladies'  association, 
which  had  started  a  hospital,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  mission  was  burned  down, 
and  the  Presbyterians  were  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  work. 
So  these  poor  Indians  were  left  without  any  one  to  care  for  them  or 
advise  them.  We  thought  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  would  step 
in,  and  look  after  them.  Some  of  them  have  stepped  in,  but  not  in 
a  helpful  way.  Around  the  reservation  have  settled  men  who  call 
themselves  grocers,  but  they  are  really  liquor-sellers  and  saloon- 
keepers. They  have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  work  to  corrupt 
the  Indians,  and  to  get  hold  of  their  land  as  fast  as  possible ;  and 
they  have  succeeded  to  a  great  degree.  In  the  town  of  Pender,  on 
a  certain  afternoon,  after  the  Indians  had  received  some  money, 
there  were  so  many  of  them  intoxicated  that  they  had  to  be  carried 
off  in  cartloads.  This  is  not  strange.  The  Indians,  by  the  reserva- 
tion system,  have  been  made  mere  children.  They  have  looked  to 
the  white  man  for  counsel  and  help.  They  still  go  to  him.  They 
go  to  these  very  men  who  are  trying  to  corrupt  them  and  to  get  their 
land.  Altogether  there  has  come  about  a  condition  of  things  that 
is  most  unfortunate.  Women  are  unsafe  on  the  reservation.  Dance- 
houses  have  increased  in  number.  But  I  think  I  see,  even  at. this 
darkest  moment,  a  change  for  the  better ;  and  I  feel  that  their  pres- 
ent condition  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  Indians  themselves  as 
it  is  our  fault.  I  wish  I  could  make  an  appeal  to  the  Presbyterians. 
The  missionary  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is 
able  to  do  very  little.  The  Presbyterian  Church  should  see  that  the 
Omaha  Reservation  has  more  help  just  at  this  time  when  the  Indian 
needs  help  so  much,  especially  the  help  that  the  Church  can  give. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  law  against 
the  sale  of  liquor.  The  temperance  problem  is  perhaps  just  now  the 
most  important.  Unless  we  can  give  the  Indian  strength  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  liquor,  the  whole  race  will  be  exterminated. 

As  I  went  over  to  the  Sioux  Reservation  where  Dr.  Riggs  has  im- 
proved the  condition  of  things  so  much,  I  found  that  he  had  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  his  own  school ;  and,  although  the  Santees  had  been 
going  through  the  same  transition  period  as  the  Omahas,  it  has  been 
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accomplished  much  more  satisfactorily  because  of  the  influence  'which 
Dr.  Riggs  and  his  helpers  have  had  upon  the  Sioux  tribe.  When 
the  agent  is  removed,  there  ought  to  be  some  one  appointed  in  his 
place  who  shall  look  after  the  Indians.  It  seems  to  me  strangle  that 
they  have  done  as  well  as  they  have,  when  we  consider  that  they 
have  been  utterly  without  law. 


THE   SEVERALTY   LAW. 

BY    HON.    H.    L.    DAWES. 

The  severalty  law  was  both  a  necessity  and  an  experiment.     The 
Indian  was  upon  his  sick-bed,  and  his  friends  about  him  were  like 
the  physicians  about  the  sick-bed  of  some  man  nigh  unto  death 
whom  nothing  could  save  but    heroic  treatment;    and  that  mig^ht 
kill  him.     He  took  the  risk   of    the    severalty  law,    and  he    has 
survived  in  spite   of  all  the  adverse   conditions  which  have  sur- 
rounded him.     The  severalty  law  followed  the  experiment  of  educat- 
ing the  Indian.     Congress  had  begun  the  experiment  of  trying  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government  to  take  money  out  of 
its  own  treasury  to  educate  the  Indian.     They  found,  however,  that 
something  more  than  mere  education  was  necessary.     The  Indian 
could  not  be  civilized  or  Christianized  by  mere  intellectual  training. 
If  he  was  to  become  a  Christian,  self-supporting  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  he  must  have  a  home.     You  may  train  him  as  much  as  you 
please.     If  he  has  no  home,  the  more  intellectual  training  you  give 
such  a  tramp,  the  worse  off  and  the  greater  nuisance  he  will  be  in 
the  community.     The  home  is  the  centre  of  all  the  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  forces  by  which  he  can  be  lifted  up  out  of  his  barbar- 
ism into  self-supporting  Christian  citizenship.      Accordingly,   this 
medicine  that  was  given  him  was  the  furnishing  him  with  a  home 
alongside  of  and  supplementary  to  the  attempt  of  the  United  States 
to  enlighten  and  educate  and  train  him  for  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship.     But  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment.     The  President 
who  signed  that  bill  said  to  its  friends  before  he  put  his  signature  to 
it :  '*  This  is  a  dangerous  experiment.     I  do  not  know  but  it  is  a 
necessity.     I  have  my  doubts.     I  am  willing,  however,  to  try  it.     If 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  will  stand  round  him  during  this  experi- 
mental period,  and  hold  up  his  hands,  and  enlighten  him  and  encour- 
age him,  I  will  sign  this  bill.     But  I  propose,  at  fifst,  to  select  one 
single  reservation  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the  best  kind  of  Indians ; 
and  I  will  try  this  experiment  on  that,  and,  as  it  shall  work,  so  will  I 
be  guided." 

This  was  in  March.  I  happened  to  be  at  a  meeting  of  your  Con- 
ference at  the  Riggs  House  in  Washington  the  next  day,  and  told 
you  there  what  the  President  said ;  and  I  told  you,  by  way  of  caution 
and  exhortation  to  a  greater  zeal,  what,  in  my  opinion,  were  the  obli- 
gations that  that  law  rolled  upon  your  shoulders  and  required  at  your 
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hands.  I  went  home,  and  was  abused  by  every  friend  of  that  law 
for  decrying  it  in  the  presence  of  the  public.  ^ 

Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  law }  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  to 
any  Indian :  You  may  have  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for 
your  home?  The  government  shall  hold  for  you  the  title  to  it 
for  twenty-five  years.  It  will  covenant  to  hold  it  for  you  and  for 
your  use,  and  for  nobody's  else  use;  and  no  contract  that  you  can 
make,  no  tax  that  any  locality  can  impose  upon  it,  no  lease,  mort- 
gage, or  lien  whatever  during  that  twenty-five  years,  shall  have 
the  slightest  effect  on  it.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  We  all  thought 
so.  We  thought  we  had  enacted  civilization  on  to  the  Indian.  We 
were  like  the  Dutchmen  at  Manhattan  in  the  olden  time.  When 
they  saw  English  war-ships  sailing  ujp  the  bay,  they  met  in  council, 
and  solemnly  resolved  that  the  English  ought  to  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are,  conquered,  and  then  went  off  and  lighted  their  pipes  and 
folded  their  arms.  That  is  what  we  did.  Now,  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  severalty  law  ?  It  has  fallen  among  thieves,  and  there  have 
not  been  enough  good  Samaritans  around*  to  take  care  of  it.  Why 
do  I  say  that  it  has  fallen  among  thieves  ?  It  was  necessary  to  put 
into  that  law  this  clause  :  that,  after  allotments  shall  be  made  upon 
the  reservation,  the  government  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  what 
shall  be  left  of  these  reservations.  The  men  who  buy  land  of  the 
Indians,  just  as  the  Commissioner  showed  you,  saw  at  once  their 
opportunity.  If  you  can  get  the  Indian  set  out  in  severalty,  the 
white  men  will  get  the  rest  of  it ;  and  they  will  not  have  anything  to 
do  but  see  to  it  that  the  rest  of  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  reservation. 

Instead  of  trying  the  experiment  upon  one  single  reservation,  ^s 
the  President  supposed  it  would  be,  when  we  came  to  Washington  in 
December,  seven  reservations  were  in  process  of  being  allotted ;  and 
the  poor  Indians  were  crowded  out  into  the  poorest  part  of  the  land, 
and  the  white  men  were  gathering  around  them,  as  the  eagles  round 
a  carcass,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  get  the  best  lands.  When 
the  attention  of  the  President  was  called  to  that  fact,  he  ordered  a 
halt ;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  that  day  said.  Why, 
he  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  set  out  in  severalty  all 
the  Indians,  and  sell  at  once  the  rest  of  their  land.  We  have  often 
heard  the  question  discussed  here,  How  soon  would  you  abolish  the 
reservation  ?  We  had  heard  it  urged  here  that  we  should  abolish 
the  reservation  first  and  then  take  care  of  the  Indian  afterward. 
Others  wanted  to  take  care  of  the  Indian  first  and  abolish  the  reser- 
vation afterward,  and  not  follow  the  example  of  the  school  district 
in  Massachusetts,  which  resolved  that  it  would  build  a  new  school- 
house  on  the  spot  of  the  old  one,  and  then  resolved  to  occupy  the 
old  one  until  the  new  one  was  built.  That  was  the  condition  here. 
When  that  administration  passed  out  of  power  and  the  next  one 
came  in,  it  was  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  that  administration  that  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  to  the  white 
men  more  reservations  of  the  Indians  than  all  his  predecessors  put 
together.  He  sent  down  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and 
Wichitas,  and  made  a  treaty  with  them  ;  and  the  stipulations  of  the 
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treaty  were  that  they  should  give  to  the  United  States  all  of  their  , 

land  that  was  left  after  putting  them  out  in  severalty.     When  he  4 

allotted  them  in  severalty,  as  the  Commissioner  said,  1  do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  of  them  ever  saw  his  home  or  knew  what  the  word 
meant.  Why  was  that  done  there  ?  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
I  have  been  inside  of  that  country.  I  have  heard  the  story.  They 
were  allotted  lands  which  a  great  many  of  them  never  saw ;  and  you 
could  not  find  their  allotments  to-day  without  a  surveyor,  and  they 
were  blanket  Indians  that  could  no  more  have  been  kept  in  a  soli- 
tary home  than  you  could  keep  the  eagles  of  the  air  without  a 
cage. 

How  did  he  do  it  ?  He  gave  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  dollars  I  have  heard,  for  what  was  left ;  and  he  dis- 
tributed it  per  "Capita  among  them,  and  now  the  administration 
which  succeeded  him  has  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of  taking  out 
of  the  treasury  a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  them  from  starving. 
That  is  the  way  the  thieves  got  hold  of  this  law. 

Now  take  these  Omahas.  How  much  rosy  expectation  there  was 
in  this  assembly,  and  all  around,  from  the  prospect  of  the  Omahas 
having  land  allotted  to  them  1  And  the  allotments  were  made  with 
so  much  skill  and  patience  and  work  by  Miss  Fletcher.  When  it 
was  done,  we  turned  our  backs  upon  them.  They  had  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  spare  land.  They  had  $90,000  in  the  treasury,  paying  six 
per  cent,  interest,  and  we  went  off  and  left  them ;  and  the  white 
people  built  a  little  town  on  the  edge  of  their  reservation,  so  as  to 
have  the  advantages  of  trade  with  these  men.  Then  a  company  was 
formed  to  take  leases  of  their,  land  which  was  allotted  them  for 
homes.  Why,  an  allottee  has  not  any  title  in  his  land, —  not  a  parti- 
cle. The  United  States  is  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  United 
States  covenants  to  keep  that  land  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit.  You 
do  not  want  to  give  him  any  courts  to  enforce  his  rights.  You  want 
to  make  the  United  States  do  its  duty.  He  could  not  sue  a  man  for 
taking  possession  of  his  land  because  he  does  not  own  his  land.  It 
is  the  United  States  land,  and  the  United  States  is  bound  by  a 
solemn  covenant  to  keep  it  for  his  sole  use.  If  the  United  States 
will  do  its  duty  in  the  courts  of  the  districts  of  Nebraska,  they  will 
put  every  one  of  those  intruders  off  from  that  land,  and  put  these 
men  back  in  possession  of  it.  That  is  what  they  must  do.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  am  not  criticising  government  officials.  I  think  there  has  been 
more  fault  in  that  administration  with  which  I  have  more  affinity 
than  I  have  with  this,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  encouraging 
things  from  this  administration.  I  believe  it  is  honestly  trying  to 
get  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  departed. 
It  should  have  held  to  the  idea  that  the  severalty  act  was  only  an 
open  door  to  make  a  home,  and  that  the  home  was  to  be  built  there- 
after and  by  the  same  processes  by  which  you  are  educating  the 
Indians,  and  with  the  same  care  and  solicitude ;  that  he  should  be 
followed  hour  by  hour  until  the  time  of  his  probation,  as  specified  in 
the  allotment  bill,  shall  have  expired,  and  then  pray,  as  well  you 
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may,  that  he  will  not  fall  after  that.  You  will  have  just  as  much  as 
you  can  do  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Why,  twelve  of  the  twenty-five 
years  of  probation  for  the  Omahas  are  already  passed ;  and  to-day 
they  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  when  they  were 
allotted.  You  may  say  what  you  please  about  it.  I  have  been 
there.  The  poor  fellows  have  lost  their  land  to  these  land-grabbers, 
who  have  paid  them  only  just  enough  to  supply  them  with  whiskey ; 
and  that  is  all  they  get  for  it.  They  know  no  more  about  thq 
duties  and  obligations  and  work  of  a  civilized  citizen  to-day  than 
they  did  when  they  began.  But  a  few  years  ago  there  came  to 
Washington  a  delegation  of  ten,  headed  by  one  Daniel  Webster,  and 
they  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  asked  it  to 
undo  this  act;  and  I  asked  Daniel  Webster,  the  chairman  of  that 
delegation,  what  in  the  world  he  meant.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  no 
desire  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  home  and 
live  in  the  ways  of  white  men.  Oh,  well,  he  said,  it  was  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  It  was  a  great  deal  easier  for  the  United  States  to 
take  care  of  them  than  it  was  for  them  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  so  he  begged  us  to  undo  it.  Do  you  think  the  people  who 
feel  an  obligation  to  do  something  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the 
Indian  have  done  their  duty  toward  these  people  ? 

Now,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  severalty  law.  One  we  have 
talked  of  a  good  deal  here.  Take  that  county  of  Nebraska  in  which 
this  reservation  is  situated.  The  Omaha  Reservation  constitutes  a 
county  by  itself  in  Nebraska.  It  is  all  peopled  by  Indians.  Under 
the  severalty  law  the  whole  county  is  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  yet 
the  State  of  Nebraska  is  obliged  to  build  their  roads,  their  school- 
houses,  their  court-houses,  and  support  their  courts.  Not  a  dollar 
can  be  got  out  of  the  real  estate  there.  If  they  can  catch  an  allottee 
with  a  pony  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  will  tax  him  for  it  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  pony  is  worth.  That  is  the  condition  of 
things.  It  cannot  exist  long.  You  cannot  expect  that  Nebraska 
will  have  anything  but  a  cold  shoulder  for  such  a  condition  of 
things.  That  was  not  foreseen  in  the  severalty  law,  because  the 
severalty  law  treated  of  individuals,  and  expected  to  take  land  here 
and  there  only  as  fast  as  they  turned  out  to  be  competent  men,  and 
to  put  them  in  allotments.  They  never  anticipated  taking  a  whole 
county,  and  spreading  over  it  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  all  these  expenditures.  Something  must  be  done  to  remedy 
that  evil,  or  the  allottee  in  the  State  will  never  receive  anything  but 
unfriendly  legislation.  Either  the  United  States  must  take  out  of  its 
treasury  an  equivalent  in  lieu  of  this  taxation  or  the  funds  that  the 
tribes  have  in  the  treasury  must  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Omahas  had  $90,000.  They  came  up  to  Congress 
after  they  had  been  permitted  to  lease  their  lands,  and  made  such 
a  presentation  of  their  destitute  condition  that  Congress  gave  them 
per  capita  one-half  of  that  sum,  and  promised  them  the  next  year  the 
'  other  half. 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  ways  to  relieve  this  severalty  law  of 
this   burden.     Take   the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  Wichitas. 
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Instead  of  distributing  $1,500,000  among  them,  suppose  that  money 
had  been  put  into  the  United  States  treasury,  and  the  income  used 
for  the  civilization  of  those  Indians.  Would  it  not  have  been  far 
better  for  them  ?  But  the  policy  of  that  administration  that  was  to 
glory  in  having  stripped  the  Indians  of  more  of  their  heritage  tlian 
any  other  administration  was  to  make  contracts  and  divide  the  pur- 
chase money  per  capita.  You  can  buy  all  lands  of  the  Indians  in 
the  United  States  if  you  will  distribute  per  capita  the  money  consid- 
eration. Within  the  last  few  years  $18,000,000  has  been  voted 
out  of  the  treasury  to  the  five  civilized  tribes,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  distributed  per  capita  among  the  five  nations,  for  land,  by  the 
United  States.  I  have  myself  written  into  appropriation  bills  much 
of  this  large  sum,  and  they  are  poorer  to-day  than  they  were  before 
the  money  was  distributed. 

Capt.  Pratt. —  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  phase 
of  this  question  that  has  been  touched  upon  seems  full  of  insur- 
mountable difficulties.     Perhaps  no  man  in  the  country  feels  it  more 
than  I  do,  stationed  as  I  am  at  Carlisle,  and  dealing  with  children 
from   more   than   fifty   tribes.     I  realize  what   is   going  on   in  the 
fullest  sense.     To  me  the  Indian  question  does  not  centre  in  lands 
in  severalty.     It  does  not  centre  in  any  of  the  other  phases  that 
have  been  discussed  here.     It  is  a  question  of  individualizing,  of  get- 
ting the  Indian  to  stand  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  a  department  whose 
particular  quality  is  a  perpetuation  of  itself.     I  feel  that  the  Indian 
can  be  made  just  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  his  individual  affairs 
as  the  rest  of  us.     You  do  not  need  any  department  to  look  after  Dr. 
Eastman  or  Dr.  Montezuma  or  Mr.  Marsden.     They  will  take  care 
of  themselves.     But  I  ask  you  to  point  out  to  me  a  single  Indian 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  has  been  made 
capable  as  these  men  are  by  any  of  the  methods  that  we  are  dealing 
with  here.     I  mean  outside  of  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  some  of 
the  other  training  schools,  so  called. 

We  Kave  not  got  at  the  life  and  the  purpose  and  the  necessity  of 
the  situation  at  all.  You  hang  a  hundred  and  «ixty  acres  on  the 
Sioux  Reservation  about  the  neck  of  Dr.  Eastman,  and  tell  him  he 
must  stay  in  the  mass  of  ignorance  that  he  has  described,  and  he 
would  become  just  what  he  says  you  or  any  white  man  would  become 
if  surrounded  by  those  conditions  for  three  years.  I  have  demanded 
from  the  start  an  opportunity  for  these  men  to  get  out,  and  find 
out  what  citizenship  was  by  association  with  citizens.  But  no,  the 
department  will  not  be  perpetuated  if  you  do  that.  And  so  we  have 
gone  on  in  the  same  old  lines. 

Senator  Dawes  has  been  showing  us  that  the  civilized  tribes  — 
civilized  I  what  a  lot  they  are!  —  have  more  crime  than  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  population, —  more  vileness ; 
and  they  want  to  perpetuate  that  vileness,  and  all  they  want  is 
more  money  to  do  it. 

I  said  years  ago  that  land  was  a  small  part  of  the  question.     I 
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never  owned  an  acre  of  land,  and  never  expect  to ;  and,  if  it  costs 
other  people  as  much  trouble  as  it  does  these  Indians,  I  think 
it  a  dreadful  curse.  It  is  a  dreadful  curse ;  and,  the  more  money 
you  pour  into  these  reservations,  the  worse  they  are  for  it.  We 
have  pictures  presented  here  that  are  not  true. 

Last  fall  $50,000  was  distributed  among  the  Cheyennes  and  the 
Arapahoes ;  and  it  was  contrived  that  it  should  be  disbursed  at  a 
particular  time,  when  there  was  to  be .  a  county  fair.  It  was  adver- 
tised all  over  the  surrounding  country  that  the  Indians  were  to  be 
there.  There  were  to  be  horse  races  in  which  they  were  to  take 
part.  The  $50,000  was  paid  out  in  checks, —  no  check  upon  letting 
it  go  for  bad  uses.  There  were  four  or  five  banks  in  Reno  that  would 
cash  them.  Gamblers  and  the  vilest  men  to  be  found  in  that  vile 
region  were  there  in  multitude.  My  own  boys  and  girls  were  there. 
I  have  talked  with  them  about  it.  I  know.  The  Indians  were 
brought  together  from  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  were  kept  there 
a  week.  They  abandoned  their  farms,  and  brought  their  ponies, 
dogs,  and  tepees,  received  and  squandered  their  money,  and  got 
nothing  but  harm  from  it.  It  is  so  always.  Giving  them  money  in 
this  way  enriches  the  neighboring  white  man  and  destroys  the  Ind- 
ian. What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  make  capable  individual  men 
out  of  them, —  men  who  will  stand  up,  contend,  and  compete  like 
other  men;  and  we  can  only  do  this  by  getting  them  out  among 
the  men  we  desire  them  to  imitate. 

Rev.  Albert  Riggs. —  Senator  Dawes  has  shown  clearly  that  the 
Severalty  Act  was  an  opportunity  simply,  but  we  have  not  improved 
the  opportunity.  The  only  unquestioned  right  which  an  Indian  has 
to-day-^ that  is,  barring  minor  matters  —  is  the  right  to  be  hanged. 
But  the  protection  of  the  home,  that  law  which  develops  the  life  of 
a  man,  is  generally  lacking.  The  experiment  with  the  Omahas  has 
been  spoken  of  by  several,  and  it  is  certainly  a  case  in  point ;  and, 
being  neighbor  to  them,  I  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
said  in  that  regard.  There  is  a  state  of  chaos  there.  There  is  an 
utter  lack  of  law,  of  all  things  that  make  home  and  life  desirable. 
The  causes  that  have  worked  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  There  have  never  been  any  courts  established 
having  jurisdiction  over  those  people.  There  were  some  officers 
elected,  but  they  never  qualified.  One  difficulty  has  been  the  lack 
of  means  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  courts  could  be  met.  Most 
of  all  there  has  been  a  lack  of  that  sympathetic  advice  and  continued 
counsel  and  leading  by  which  they  might  have  been  brought  into 
other  relations  with  citizen  life.  The  very  first  step  was  a  grave  one, 
—  the  government  abandoned  them. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  speak  about  another  field.  The  same  opera- 
tion began  in  about  the  same  time  at  Santee,  and  we  tried  to  go  at  it 
in  a  different  way.  We  tried  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  their  new 
responsibilities  by  instruction,  and  to  bring  the  neighboring  commu- 
nity into  sympathy  with  this  new  order  of  things.  Then  we  saw  to 
the  local  organization  of  the  local  justice  courts  at  our  agency,  in 
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order  to  meet  a  point  which  has  been  spoken  of  here, —  the   lack 
of  means  by  which  these  legal  processes  could  be  carried  out      ^^^c 
organized  a  committee  of  justice  to  look  into  the  cases  that  needed 
attention,   that  we  might  find  out  their  rights  in  the  courts  of   the 
country ;  and  we  were  assessed  to  meet  the  expense  of  these  efforts. 
So  we  have  measurably  succeeded ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
is  very  good  prospect  that,  if  the  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  tlia.t 
line,  we  shall  be  able  to  report  complete  success,  so  far  as  bringing^ 
the  Indians  into  proper  civil  relations.     Our  experience  there  gives 
us  the  right  to  say  what  is  necessary  as  a  practical  measure.     One 
thing  is  necessary :  a  government  representative  on  the  ground  who 
should  be  an  agent.     Let  us  abolish  the  Indian  agent  entirely,  and 
have  a  promoter  of  justice,  an  agent  of  civilization.     His  business 
should  be  to  establish  these  people  under  law,  to  lead  them  into  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship,   whereas   the  perpetuation  of  the  old 
agency  would  only  defeat  our  efforts  in  that  line.     It  takes  about  six 
months  to  convert  an  Indian  agent,  and  make  him  understand  what 
he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do.     It  would  be  better  if  he  came  with 
fuller  instructions  from  the  department,  so  that  he  might  understand 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  these  people  into  possession  of  their 
rights.     I  believe  there  is  ground  for  hope ;  but  we  must  have  good, 
practical  common  sense,  and  things  must  be  done  step  by  step.     If 
we  are  only  patient,  much  can  be  accomplished. 

President  Meserve. —  We  ought  to  heartily  commend  the  action 
of  the  Indian  Office  for  the  stand  it  has  taken  in  regard  to  whiskey. 
If  I  were  asked  what,  from  my  observation,  I  regard  as  the  greatest 
single  curse  of  the  Indians,  I  should  say  the  corn-juice  of  the  West- 
ern States  and  the  moonshiners*  **  mountain  dew  "  of  the  Carolinas. 

I  was  gratified  last  night  to  hear  what  Dr.  Hailmann  had  to  say 
about  the  desire  for  electricity  for  Indian  schools.  During  the  four 
years  I  was  in  charge  at  Haskell  Institute  I  was  amused  at  the  way 
the  recommendation  for  electric  lighting  was  met. 

Dr.  Hailmann  also  referred  to  the  need  of  helping  the  returned 
students  on  the  reservations.  There  is  a  league  in  existence  with 
that  for  its  object.  Dr.  Abbott  is  the  president,  Miss  Sparhawk  is 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Fiske  is  the  treasurer.  Any  one  who  wants  to 
help  the  returned  students  can  do  it  through  this  Industrial  Lteague. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  reference  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  native  "  instead  of  Indian,  in  Alaska.  Some  one  said  to  me 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  conceit,  when  Commissioner  Morgan  once 
said  that  Indian  nature  was  human  nature  bound  in  red.  ITiere  is  no 
conceit  or  fancy  about  it.  It  is  true.  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing 
about  the  Indian  problem  and  the  Negro  problem.  Let  us  come 
down  to  the  homely  term  of  the  problem  of  humanity ;  for  that  is 
what  it  is, —  the  great,  broad  problem  of  humanity. 

Senator  Dawes,  in  his  excellent  address,  said  that  many  of  the 
Indians  do  not  know  where  their  allotments  are.  I  was  in  the  office 
of  the  Indian  agent  at  Oklahoma  a  short  time  ago,  after  the  allotting 
was  completed.     The  agent  had  a  plan  spread  on  the  table,  and  he 
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was  trying  to  show  White  Antelope  where  his  location  was.  When 
you  find  a  white  man  or  an  agent  finding  fault  with  an  allotting 
agent,  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  have  a  pretty  good  allotting 
agent.  The  allotting  agent  here  had  acted  wisely.  The  people 
found  fault  with  him  that  the  Indians  were  getting  the  best  lands. 
That  was  reversing  the  ordinary  method. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  present  superintendent  of  Haskell 
Institute,  which  I  would  like  to  read ; — 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
Sept.  24,  1895. 
Hon.  C.  F.  Meserve,   President  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meserve^ —  You  no  doubt  remember  that  I  made  a  trip  through  that 
country  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  returned  to  Haskell  very  much  discouraged.  My 
trip  this  fall  was  over  the  same  territory  and  among  the  same  people,  but  the 
contrast  was  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  either  the  country  or  the 
people  to  be  the  same.  By  the  way  of  contrast,  I  will  give  a  general  description 
of  the  two  trips,  and  then  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  year*s  trip. 

In  1 89 1  I  found  nearly  all  the  members  of  both  tribes  camped  in  a  place  about 
five  miles  from  the  agency,  engaged  in  the  ghost-dance.  This  fall  I  found  them 
living  in  small  camps  of  two  to  ten  families  each,  near  their  allotments,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  nearly  all  engaged  in  making  hay.  In  1891  nearly  all  wore 
the  blanket  or  ghostly  sheet.  In  1895  nearly  all  of  the  old  people  and  all,  with 
two  exceptions,  of  the  returned  students  whom  I  visited  wore  citizens*  clothes. 
The  two  were  ashamed  when  caught  dressed  in  blankets,  and  immediately  disap- 
peared, to  return  soon,  dressed  in  neat  black  clothing.  In  1891  the  drift  of  the 
conversation  among  these  tribes  was.  What  next  will  the  government  do  for 
us?  In  1895  the  conversation  was  about  "my  allotment,"  "my  farm."  And 
so  I  might  go  on  making  contrasts,  but  I  think  you  will  be  more  interested  in 
learning  about  my  trip  in  detail. 

I  attended  the  Indian  Workers'  Convention  at  £1  Reno,  and  met  while  there 
a  number  of  Indian  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  given  positions  in  the 
service,  and  are  succeeding  admirably. 

Among  those  met  were  Philip  Cook,  Deforest  Antelope,  and  James  Ham- 
ilton, former  students  of  Haskell  Institute,  and  Paul  Good  Bear  and  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius of  Carlisle,  all  employed  at  the  Cheyenne  School.  After  the  convention 
closed,  I  visited  Captain  Woodson,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoes,  and  made  arrangements  for  an  extended  trip. 

Captain  Woodson  informed  me  that,  since  the  Indians  had  taken  their  land  in 
severalty,  it  had  been  his  foremost  thought  and  his  greatest  effort  to  get  them  to 
live  on  their  allotments. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  old  custom  of  having  them  go  to  the  agency 
every  two  weeks,  to  get  their  rations,  had  to  be  broken  up,  as  that  kept  them  on 
the  road  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and  prevented  them  from  doing  any  work  on 
their  farms,  if  they  wished  to.  Therefore,  issue  stations  have  been  established  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  thus  enabling  them  to  get  their  rations  nearer 
home,  and  leaving  time  for  them  to  do  some  work  on  their  farms. 

This  having  been  accomplished,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  one  to 
teach  the  Indians  how  to  farm.  Therefore,  the  country  was  divided  into  eleven 
districts,  and  a  white  farmer  and  an  Indian  assistant  appointed  for  each  district. 

These  district  farmers  and  assistants  are  expected  to  teach  the  Indians  of  their 
respective  districts  how  to  farm,  and  assist  them  in  every  possible  way  in  im- 
proving their  farms. 

Having  gotten  this  information  from  the  agent,  I  started  on  my  way  to  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  visiting  first  the  Indians  along  the  South  Canadian.  As  before 
stated,  I  found  these  Indians  very  much  scattered,  a  great  many  of  them  living 
on  their  allotments,  others  living  in  small  camps  near  their  allotments. 

For  instance,  four  families  were  quite  often  found  camped  together  on  the 
adjoining  corners  of  their  land.  A  great  deal  of  hay  was  being  harvested,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  were  assisting  in  some  way. 
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We  next  visited  the  Seger  Colony  Indians.  We  first  went  to  tlie  Sc^er 
School,  where  we  found  Mr.  Seger  as  busy  as  ever,  sacrificing  for  the  poor  Lo. 
This  school  is  very  popular  among  the  Indians,  and  the  building  which  is  just 
erected  is  in  great  demand.  When  I  visited  Seger  Colony  in  1891,  Mr.  Seger 
was  just  completing  the  plans  for  the  buildings  now  in  use;  and,  although  it  has 
been  but  four  years,  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place. 

At  that  time  you  might  visit  the  camps  and  be  among  the  Indians  for  days, 
and  hear  but  few  words  of  English,  except  from  boys  and  giris  who  had  been 
away  from  the  reservation  to  attend  school ;  and  even  they  were  afraid  to  sspealc 
Eng^h  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  friends.  My  experience  'was  eo- 
tirely  different  this  year.  I  did  not  visit  a  single  camp  in  which  I  could  not  find 
a  great  many  children  who  could  and  would  talk  pretty  good  English ;  and  die 
parents  and  friends  seemed  to  be  proud  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  could  talk  to 
me,  and  then  tell  what  I  had  said.  Even  old  Chief  Big  Jake,  the  most  non-pro- 
gressive Indian  among  the  Cheyennes,  said,  **  My  children  talk  white  man  heap 
good.'*  The  school  right  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  is  an  object-lesson ;  and,,  as  the 
children  attend  and  learn  to  speak  English  and  to  do  all  kinds  of  work»  public 
sentiment  in  the  tribe  changes. 

Of  course,  this  little  reservation  school  can  give  the  children  only  a  start  on  the 
road  to  civilization  and  citizenship,  and  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  force  must 
be  applied  by  the  non-reservation  school  and  its  auxiliaries, —  intelligent,  Chrisdan 
people,  the  church,  the  school,  and  all  of  those  civilizing  influences  which  are 
found  in  a  community  like  that  in  which  the  non-reservation  schools  are  situated : 
but,  certainly,  Seger  School  has  done  very  much  in  four  years  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  Indians  to  appreciate  education. 

Mr.  Seger  and  I  visited  nearly  all  of  the  families  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  found  the  majority  of  them  on  or  near  their  allotments,  doing  considerable 
work. 

While  on  this  trip  with  Mr.  Seger,  we  visited  the  most  interesting  Indian 
family  that  I  ever  met.  When  we  drove  into  the  camp,  Prairie  Chief,  the  head 
of  the  family,  came  out  to  greet  us,  and  was  followed  bv  the  members  of  his 
family,  the  wife  and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  dressed  in  the  camp  garment, 
to  be  sure,  but  were  absolutely  clean. 

Everything  about  the  camp  was  clean  and  tidy ;  and,  although  I  was  a  stranger, 
I  was  as  warmly  welcomed  as  I  ever  was  by  a  white  family.  The  father  and 
mother  were  unable  to  speak  English ;  but  the  girls  talked  for  them,  and  we  were 
soon  having  a  pleasant  conversation.  Prairie  Chief  told  me  that  he  had  planted 
and  cultivated  thirty-five  acres  of  com,  had  harvested  ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  was 
now  making  hay,  and  that  he  had  not  made  his  women  do  the  work,  either.  He 
seemed  very  proud  of  having  done  so  much,  and  prouder  still  that  he  had  not 
made  his  wife  and  children  help.  Mr.  Seger  told  me  a  very  interesting  inci- 
dent about  Prairie  Chief,  which  illustrates  how  their  ideas  in  regard  to  marriage 
are  changing.  Mr.  Seger  had  talked  with  Prairie  Chief  concerning  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters,  and  advised  him  to  let  the  girls  choose  their  own  husbands,  and 
then  to  be  married  like  white  ladies.  Meanwhile  a  buck  came  along,  and  offered 
Prairie  Chief  a  good  team  of  mules,  worth  about  two  hundred  dollars,  and  a  team 
of  horses,  worth  about  as  much,  for  one  of  his  daughters. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  great  temptation  for  Prairie  Chief;  and  he  went  to  his 
Indian  friends  for  advice.  They  immediately  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer. 
Prairie  Chief  almost  yielded ;  but  he  said,  "  Every  time  he  was  about  to  say  yes 
he  imagined  he  could  see  Mr.  Seger  peeping  over  a  hill  at  him,  and  saying  no." 

Finally,  he  decided  he  would  not  sell  his  daughters  for  any  number  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  said,  "  Mv  daughter  he  choose  own  man,  and  be  happy.'* 

I  could  write  a  great  aeal  of  interest  about  this  family,  but  want  to  take  you 
hurriedly  over  the  remainder  of  my  trip. 

I  next  visited  what  is  known  as  the  Red  Moon  Indian  band,  which  is  located 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  agency. 

Red  Moon  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cheyennes  when  they  went  on  the  war- 
path the  last  time  through  Kansas.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
Indians  in  this  band ;  and  they  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  wildest,  most  uncivil- 
ized band  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  have  not  done  any  work 
that  amounted  to  anything  at  all.     A  farmer  has  been  sent  to  teach  them.     An 
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issue  station  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  have  been  established  in  their  district.  This 
year  they  have  raised  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  com,  have  harvested 
considerable  wheat,  have  broken,  on  the  average,  two  and  a  half  acres  apiece  of 
new  land,  and  made  several  hundred  tons  of  hay. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  district,  but  during  several  months  last  year  a  day 
school  was  established,  and  was  conducted  in  a  tent  or  lodge ;  and  the  children 
attended  quite  regularly. 

Captain  Woodson  hopes  he  may  get  an  appropriation  during  the  year  for  a 
school  building  for  the  people.  There  are  only  two  children  in  the  band  that 
have  ever  attended  school.  Of  course,  these  people  cling  to  many  of  their  bar- 
barous customs,  such  as  the  sun-dance ;  but  the  progress  made  by  them  in  the 
last  four  years  has  been  wonderful. 

Even  among  these,  the  most  non-progressive  band  of  Cheyennes,  as  I  suppose, 
I  saw  but  very  few  blankets  being  worn. 

I  also  visited  the  Watonga  Issue  Station  and  the  Indians  in  that  district.  At 
this  place  I  found  two  of  the  Haskell  Institute  students  employed  and  giving  good 
satisfaction.  Peter  Antoine  is  the  blacksmith,  and  John  D.  Miles  the  assistant 
farmer.  Mr.  Coleman,  the  farmer,  says  Peter  is  a  better  smith  than  nine  out  of  ten 
white  men,  and  is  a  better  man  than  the  tenth  white  man.  Therefore,  he  does  not 
want  any  change. 

I  found  Chief  White  Antelope,  the  father  of  Deforest  and  Fenton  Antelope, 
in  this  district ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  father  who  was  prouder  of 
his  son  than  he  is  of  Deforest,  who  graduated  at  Haskell  Institute  last  June.  As 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  Deforest  is  employed  at  the  Chevenne  School. 
White  Antelope  shows  his  appreciation  of  school  opportunities  oy  taking  his 
daughter  to  the  public  school  in  Watonga. 

He  took  her  almost  every  day  last  winter,  and  says  he  will  do  so  again  this 
year.  He  lives  about  three  miles  from  the  school,  and  has  to  cross  the  river 
every  day ;  but  those  who  live  near  him  say  he  scarcely  ever  allows  his  daughter 
to  lose  a  day  of  school,  no  matter  how  stormy  the  weather  may  be.  I  visited  the 
King  Fisher  Indians,  and  among  them  found  Moore  Van  Horn  and  his  two 
brothers.  Max  and  John,  all  working  in  the  hay  field,  cutting,  hauling,  and  stack- 
ing hay,  as  would  white  boys. 

One  of  the  improvements  I  noted  in  the  administration  of  affairs  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  the  mode  of  issuing  beef.  The  cattle  are  now  taken  to  the  issue  station 
to  be  butchered  in  the  corral  instead  of  turning  them  loose  to  be  shot  down  like 
wild  buffalo. 

Then,  again,  the  Indians  go  to  the  issue  station,  which  is  located  in  their  dis- 
tricts, get  their  rations,  and  return  to  their  homes.  They  do  not  spend  their 
time  as  they  used  to  in  lounging  around  the  agency,  waiting  for  ration  day,  and 
then  dancing  until  the  rations  are  eaten.    The  dance  is  disappearing  rapidly. 

It  is  never  or  seldom  engaged  in  without  the  consent  of  the  agent.  The  Indians 
being  so  scattered,  and  being  under  immediate  control  of  the  district  farmers,  the 
dance  question  is  comparatively  easily  controlled.  The  ghost-dance  is  never  al- 
lowed; and  only  in  rare  cases,  in  the  outlying  districts  and  among  the  wilder 
bands,  do  they  engage  in  anything  but  some  religious  dance.  The  whole  trip 
was  one  of  encouragement  for  me,  especially  so  as  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the 
progress  to  the  influence  of  the  returned  students. 

The  old  Indians  seem  to  be  losing  their  grip  verv  fast,  and  the  educated  young 
people  are  assuming  control.  As  they  settle  on  their  allotments,  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  young  people,  while  in  school,  is  in  demanci.;  and  the  old  people 
recognize  the  value  of  education. 

Captain  Woodson  is  doing  a  great  service  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by 
compelling  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  live  on  their  allotments.  I  think  it  is  time 
now  for  the  individual  Indians  to  be  given  their  money  for  the  improvement  of 
their  homes.  Of  course,  the  money  should  be  expended  according  to  instruction 
given  by  proper  authoritv,  and  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  homes ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that,  were  tnis  done  carefully,  the  influence  of  a  few  well-improved 
homes  would  be  very  great.  This  letter  is  being  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  com- 
mercial class,  the  new  department  organized  this  year.  The  department  gives 
promise  of  being  a  popular  one,  and  very  important  as  a  means  of  fitting  young 
men  and  women  for  future  usefulness  in  the  world.     We  have  twenty-one  taking 
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typewriting,  thirteen  shorthand,  and  ten  the  full  commercial  course.  Our  normal 
students  are  doing  splendid  work,  and  will,  I  believe,  when  they  have  completed 
the  coi^rse,  be  a  credit  to  the  Indian  service  as  teachers.  Rose  Dou^liercj  en- 
tered the  normal  class  to-day.     Wishing  you  a  pleasant  year's  work,  I  reooain. 

Sincerely, 

H.  B.  Peairs. 


]^The  address  of  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  who  followed  Mr.  Meserve, 
^ill  be  found  in  the  last  session.] 


iFourtli  &eMton* 

Thursday  Night,  October  lo. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock.  President 
Gates  read  the  following  letter  from  Bishop  Whipple  to  Mr. 
Smiley :  — 

Faribault,  Minn.,  Sept.  12, 1895. 

My  Moved  Friend , —  It  is  a  very  great  sorrow  that  I  cannot  be  at  the  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference.  The  General  Council  of  our  Church  meets  in  Minneapolis 
October  2,  and  will  continue  most  of  the  month.  As  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
I  cannot  be  absent.  There  are  many,  many  things  about  which  I  longed  to  confer 
with  my  brothers. 

Is  it  right  or  just  for  us  to  attempt  to  relieve  our  consciences  of  the  guilt  of 
past  neglect  by  thrusting  the  Indian  into  citizenship,  and  say,  *'Sink  or  swim"? 

2.  Is  there  any  possible  way  to  protect  these  poor  brown  brothers  from  the 
curse  of  the  fire-water,  which  is  worse  than  ever  before  ? 

3.  Ought  not  Congress  to  provide  for  administration  of  law  or  reserve  by  mak- 
ing the  agent  or  some  one  a  stipendiary  magistrate  } 

4.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  leasing,  of  Indian  land  to  perpetuate  the  old 
curse  of  heathen  pauperism  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  a  solemn  duty  we  owe  to  them  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  their 
land? 

I  have  recently  visited  our  Indian  missions  at  White  Earth  and  at  Birch 
Centre,  and  saw  much  to  make  me  thank  our  heavenly  Father.  Many  of  these 
Indians  show  in  their  lives  that  <'  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons," —  that  the  gos- 
pel is  for  them,  as  for  us,  the  good  news  of  God.  I  send  you  a  tract  which  I  pub- 
lished thirty-two  years  ago.     With  love.  Yours  faithfully, 

H.  B.  Whipple. 
A.  K.  Smiley,  Esq. 

The  following  message  from  Bishop  Whipple  was  also  read :  — 

House  of  Bishops,  Minneapolis,  Oct.  7,  1895. 

May  our  Father  guide  all  your  deliberations  for  his  wandering  brown  children. 
Much  blessed  work  has  brought  rich  rewards.  There  is  no  mission  work  of  any 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  has  had  a  more  blessed  harvest.  It  has 
brought  richer  rewards  to  those  who  have  labored  for  their  brother-man.  The 
passion  for  humanity  is  the  only  passion  worthy  of  us ;  and,  when  we  find  Christ, 
we  must  find  our  brother  also.  "  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face  except  ye  bring  your 
brother  also."  Pardon  me  if  I  say  it, —  I  fear  that  we  are  approaching  a  grave 
crisis, —  that  this  untutored  child  of  nature  needs,  and  must  have,  not  only  the 
hand  of  Christian  brothers,  he  must  have  the  strong  arm  of  the  government  to 
protect  him.  In  the  past,  unscrupulous  men  have  used  the  Indian  as  a  key  to 
unlock  and  rob  the  public  treasury.  Now  they  will,  by  evil  influences,  by  the 
deadly  fire-water,  by  selfish  greed,  rob  him  of  all  which  makes  life  dear.  I  made 
a  few  suggestions  of  topics  for  your  consideration  to  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Smiley. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  for  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  sending  you  my 
loving  greetings,  I  am  always,  m  the  bonds  of  loving  work  for  our  Master,  your 
friend  and  brother,  H.  B.  Whipple, 

Bishop  0/  Minnesota. 
To  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference. 
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A  telegram  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon* 
Hoke  Smith,  saying :  "  Have  hoped  to  attend  the  Conference.  Re- 
gret very  much  to  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so." 

President  Gates  invited  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
address  the  meeting. 


THE  HOPEFUL  FEATURES  OF  OUR  WORK. 

BY    HERBERT   WELSH. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
few  words  to  you  upon  a  question  which  has  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  during  the  last  thirteen  years ;  and  I  want,  if  I  can, 
to  emphasize  some  of  the  hopeful  phases  of  this  problem, —  of  the 
work  which  we  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  a  body  of  people  repre- 
senting various  churches  and  various  lines  of  work,  have  undertaken 
to  do.     I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  this  thought. 

My  first  interest  in  this  question  was  created  by  what  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears,  among  the  Indian 
people  of  Dakota.  I,  for  one,  would  never  have  dared  to  throw 
myself  into  this  work,  as  I  have  done,  excepting  for  one  strong  belief. 
I  saw  before  me  men  and  women  and  children  who  by  the  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  lifted  out  from  the  very  heart  of 
barbarism,  and  had  wrought  in  them  that  greatest  of  all  miracles, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  holy  character.  I  know  that  many  who 
have  been  so  appealed  to  have  failed  to  hear  and  receive  that  mes- 
sage, that  many  who  have  begun  to  walk  in  that  new  way  have 
fallen  from  it ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  remained  at  that  time,  and 
there  remains  to-day,  the  one  great  fundamental  ground  upon  which 
a  true  man  or  woman  can  build  in  this  work, —  the  actual  knowledge 
that  individual  character,  the  individual  soul  of  the  Indian,  has  been 
redeemed  by  the  power  of  Christian  civilization.  I  care  not  if  all 
other  experiments  for  improving  his  welfare  be  abolished.  Provided 
that  one  great  fact  of  the  essential  part  of  him  being  redeemed  by 
that  power  remain,  it  is  sufficient  warrant  for  every  one  of  us  to  con- 
tinue in  this  work  and  to  put  in  the  very  best  efforts  we  are  capable 
of  making.  In  no  way  can  we  more  truly  strengthen  ourselves  for 
our  long,  difficult,  and  as  yet  half-completed  task  than  by  looking  at 
this  crystalline  truth  that  character  has  been  redeemed  by  the  power 
of  civilization  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  every  phase  of  this  question,  I  think  that  we 
shall  receive  an  encouragement  capable  of  appealing  to  any  intel- 
ligent man.  One  of  the  great  purposes  of  this  Conference  was  to 
take  the  mechanism  of  the  government  which  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  the  Indian,  and"  put  to  it  the  purest  principle 
of  administration  which  it  was  capable  of  receiving.  We  found  the 
Indian  bureau  controlled  by  that  false  principle  the  danger  of  which 
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many  great  statesmen  of  this  land,  of  whatever  political  party  they 
might  be,  have  clearly  discerned, —  the  disintegrating  principle  of 
spoils  as  the  motive  of  action  rather  than  the  true  American  prin- 
ciple of  merit  and  love  for  the  country.  We  found  that  the  spoils 
policy  in  appointment  to  office  had  seriously  affected  our  Indian 
service.  I  shall  not  waste  time  by  referring  to  details :  you  know 
the  main  facts.  You  know  that  with  every  change  in  administration 
there  was  a  change  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  to  do  the  work 
of  civilizing  the  Indians.  You  know  what  chaos  and  loss  of  valuable 
experience  this  method  of  appointment  wrought.  But  thanks  to  the 
work  of  this  Conference,  thanks  to  the  aroused  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  our  appeals  have  been  heard.  In  the  Indian 
service  at  least  the  strength  of  the  spoils  system  has  been  broken ; 
and  I  think  we  may  thank  God,  and  take  courage. 

To-day  there  are  seven  hundred  places  which  by  act  of  President 
Harrison  were  removed  from  the  grip  of  spoilsmen,  and  placed  under 
the  merit  system  by  having  the  civil  service  rules  extended  to  them. 
How  great  a  victory  was  gained  you  can  imagine,  or  of  it  you  can 
convince -yourselves  if  you  look  into  the  facts.  Think  what  it  means 
to -have  established  in  the  service  that  merit  proved  by  some  reason- 
able test  shall  be  the  means  of  admission  and  by  which  places  shall 
be  kept  rather  than  that  a  political  pull — favoritism  —  shall  put  a 
man  in. 

If  you  look  back  over  past  years,  you  will  see  that  that  great  prin- 
ciple has  steadily  advanced ;  and  with  it  have  come  substantial  bless- 
ings to  the  Indian  service.  It  has  been  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  to  act  often  in  a  critical  spirit  in 
reference  to  each  administration.  Blaming  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment where  removals  or  appointments  were  made  in  violation  of  the 
merit  system,  I  was  obliged  to  state  the  facts ;  and  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  matter  of  especial  congratulation  that  we  see  how  great 
is  our  present  point  of  advance.  General  Morgan  was  ardently  en- 
listed in  this  civil  service  reform  as  opportunities  opened  to  him,  and 
he  remained  firmly  convinced  of  its  importance.  Him  we  can  thank 
for  the  great  influence  for  good  he  exerted  upon  the  Indian  service. 
He  gave  a  tremendous  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 
He  prepared  the  way  for  Dr.  Hailmann's  work,  which  has  been  in 
the  same  direction.  Who  could  but  admire  that  humane  philosophy 
which  ran  through  Dr.  Hailmann's  address,  to  which  we  have  just 
listened,  so  tender  and  so  true, —  the  philosophy  which  consists  not 
simply  in  theorizing,  but  which  is  being  carried  out  in  actual  fact, 
making  of  the  boarding-school  matron  not  an  ordinary  routine  offi- 
cer, but  a  tender  and  open-hearted  mother  to  the  children  under  her 
care  ?  I  choose  that  only  as  an  illustration.  You  could  see  how 
that  humane  spirit  which  characterizes  him  is  running  through  the 
Indian  school  service,  and  is  blessing  it. 

Then  look  at  the  Indian  Commissioner's  work.  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  something  of  it.  I  have  not  failed  to  criticise  when 
criticism  was  necessary ;  but  who  could  have  heard  Mr.  Browning's 
statement,  and  not  feel  the  sincerity  of  his  interest  in  the  Indian 
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work  ?  Who  could  fail  to  see  that  in  depicting  difficulties  facing 
us,  which  we  all  acknowledge  and  regret,  as  the  question  of  leases, 
of  liquor,  of  citizenship,  of  taxes  which  the  Indians  should  pay,  by 
some  means,  for  the  privileges  of  courts  and  other  elements  of  civit 
ization, —  who,  I  ask,  could  fail  to  see  that  Commissioner  Browning 
was  looking  in  the  statesman's  spirit,  which  proposes  remedies  fitted 
to  bring  relief,  at  the  work  before  him  ?  It  is  a  great  gain  when  we 
have  an  Indian  administration,  an  Indian  bureau,  which  is  coming 
into  actual  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
the  representatives.  Do  you  not  appreciate  what  an  advance  there 
is  in  this  ?  And,  after  listening  to  Dr.  Abbott's  lucid  description  of 
the  slow  way  in  which  any  true  advance  is  made  in  the  prog^ress  of 
law,  do  you  not  feel  rather  encouraged  than  discouraged  by  the 
slowness  of  the  advance  ?     It  is  slow,  but  there  is  always  advance. 

Let  us  take  the  darkest  spot  which  seems  to  face  us, —  the  ap- 
parent failure  among  the  Omahas.  That  has  taught  us  a  lesson. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  step  out  of  barba- 
rism into  the  new  life  too  quickly,  that  there  has  been  a  serious  loss 
among  the  Omahas ;  and  I  think,  if  you  look  at  the  Omahii  question 
by  the  experience  we  have  acquired,  you  will  be  ready  to  say  that 
the  failure  consists  in  our  failure  to  build  up  moral  and  Christian 
character  among  these  Indians  by  which  to  meet  the  great  strain 
which  has  proved  so  fatal.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  for  which 
there  is  not  a  possible  remedy.  I  see  the  best  ground  for  a  feeling 
of  encouragement  on  our  part.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Browning  show 
that  he  looks  on  this  question  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  an  American 
citizen,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  also,  whose  acts  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  follow,  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  merit  idea.  This 
characterizes  his  policy.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  position  of  agent  at  four  of  the  agencies.  Two 
military  agents  were  removed,  one  because  he  desired  it,  the  other 
because  satisfactory  work  had  not  been  done.  In  these  cases  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  merit  system  of  appointment.  In  two  instances,  sub-agents  were 
advanced  to  the  superior  position  of  agent ;  and  in  two  cases  former 
agents  —  as  I  understand  it,  one  a  Republican,  the  other  a  Demo- 
crat —  were  appointed.  I  ask  if  those  facts  do  not  show  a  solid 
ground  gained. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to  face  a  merciless  greed  on  the  part  of 
men,  even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, —  men  who  will  con- 
sent to  become  the  agents  of  scamps  who  would  rob  the  Indians. 
We  have  to  face  the  iniquitous  greed  of  men  who  would  destroy  the 
Indians  by  whiskey,  which  the  Delaware  Indians  so  significantly 
called  the  "devil's  blood."  How  are  we  to  accomplish  our  purpose .> 
Not  by  taking  one  means  of  civilization  alone,  but  by  taking  them 
all, — taking  the  work  which  Captain  Pratt  is  doing,  that  which  the 
missionaries  are  doing  so  nobly  in  the  field,  taking  the  work  of 
these  faithful  women  who  have  labored  to  create  an  Industries 
League  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indian  for  remunerative  occupa- 
tion, and  particularly  to  care  for  and  guide  the  young  Indian  men 
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and  women  brought  back  into  the  field  after  their  school  work  is 
over,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  chapter.  Take  all  these  lines 
of  work,  and  never  lose  courage,  never  fail  to  believe  that  Christ  is 
the  great  power  in  the  world,  fiiat  he  is  using  them  all  for  his  pur- 
pose. It  means  the  inspiration  of  all  our  civilization  with  the  Chris- 
tian idea,  the  pouring  of  the  water  of  life  through  all  agencies  open 
to  us,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  This  is  what  we  have 
to  remember  to  do.  As  there  may  be  dark  spots  appear,  which 
dim  the  brightness  of  our  hope,  we  should  not  allow  them  to  dis- 
courage us.  They  should  only  fire  us  with  new  zeal  and  hope. 
Past  failures  should  only  make  us  more  wise  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  future.  For,  after  all,  there  remains  to  us  the 
grand  work  of  going  out  to  seek  these  sheep  who  have  wandered 
wide  and  far  upon  the  mountain,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
seeking  to  find  them  and  bring  them  back  into  the  fold.  I  think 
that  the  different  principles  that  have  been  presented  can  be  Har- 
monized. Some  have  told  us  that  the  reservations  must  be 
abolished,  that  they  are  bad.  That  is  true.  But  we  cannot 
press  that  with  undue  hastQ.  Let  us  abolish  them  by  education, 
by  selling  the  land  unnecessary  for  the  Indians'  use.  Let  us 
press  forward  that  great  idea ;  but  let  us  guard  and  help  the  Indian 
at  every  step,  just  as  we  should,  as  parents,  guard  our  growing  chil- 
dren from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  against  them  by  their  own  power  and  by  the  dignity  and 
weight  of  their  own  character. 

I  beg  you  to  feel  no  sense  of  discouragement.  This  question  is 
intended  to  bring  out  the  truest  part  of  our  nature,  to  lift  us  to  a 
higher  plane  of  self-sacrifice,  a  nobler  intellectual  atmosphere.  Re- 
member'that  the  civilized  Indian  must  be  composed  of  a  redeemed 
body,  a  redeemed  spirit,  and  a  redeemed  intellect.  We  ought  to 
appeal  to  him  in  all  these  ways,  and  by  every  holy,  true,  and  wise 
agency,  not  disputing  too  much  among  ourselves  as  to  which  method 
is  best.  Let  us  recognize  Christ  as  the  great  head  and  power  of  all, 
Christ  the  inspiring  spirit ;  and,  as  we  lose  sight  of  ourselves,  going 
into  the  wilderness,  pray,  as  he  did,  for  the  rescue  of  these  brown 
brothers  who  have  wandered  into  it,  and  are  lost. 

Miss  Angel  Dacora  was  introduced  as  an  art  student  from  Smith 
College.  Her  remarks  were  mainly  confined  to  answering  questions. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  what  she  said :  — 

Miss  Dacora. —  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  kind  resolutions  that 
you  have  passed  here  with  reference  to  my  people.  I  have  been 
asked  where  I  secured  my  education.  I  went  first  to  the  reservation 
school,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  there 
running  away.  If  they  had  taught  me  drawing,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  run  away.  Afterwards  I  went  to  Hampton,  where  I 
was  very  contented.  For  three  years  I  have  been  studying  art  at 
Smith  College.  When  I  get  through,  I  mean  to  teach  wherever  I  can 
get  a  position,  either  East  or  West,  among  Indians  or  whites.     My 
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course  at  Smith  College  has  been  drawing  from  the  antique  casts, 
still-life  studies,  oil  and  portrait  painting.  I  prefer  landscape  paint- 
ing.    I  have  found  pleasant  associates  and  kindness  in  college. 


» 


Mr.  Edward  Marsden,  of  Alaska,  was  invited  to  speak.  * 

Mr.  Marsden  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
work  in  Metlakahtla.  As  the  story  has  been  previously  told  in  the 
Mohonk  Conference,  it  is  omitted  here.     Mr.  Marsden  continued :  — 

In  1887  we  left  the  region  of  country  formerly  occupied  by  us,  and 
came  into  Alaska  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  an  opportunity  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.     Since  coming  ' 

into  Alaska,  we  have  been  recognized  as  citizens  of  the   republic. 
The  first  thing  that  we  did  was  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ' 

Upited  States  government.     The  7th  of  August  is  our   Fourth  of  ' 

July,  Mr.  Duncan,  who  was  in  the  United  States,  notified  us  of 
his  coming.  I  was  then  a  steamboat  engineer,  and  took  charge 
of  the  steamer  that  carried  us  back  and  forth  to  our  new  home.  On 
the  7th  of  August  a  ship  came  from  the  south,  bringing  Mr.  Duncan 
and  many  American  passengers.  He  told  us  to  put  up  a  flag-staff. 
We  did,  and  gathered  around  it.  In  a  few  words  he  told  us  of  his 
work  in  the  United  States  and  of  your  sympathy.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  was  patriotic 
in  his  speech ;  and  I  can  remember  how  our  people  cheered,  and, 
though  it  was  in  Alaska,  the  thermometer  of  the  race  went  up  to  two 
or  three  hundred  degrees.  A  new  spirit  was  put  into  our  people. 
Then  the  stars  and  stripes  were  unfolded,  and  were  slowly  drawn  to 
the  top  of  the  mast.  The  flag  was  given  us  by  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  one  that  had  been  used  in  the  Independence  Hall  of 
that  city.  While  it  was  going  up,  Mr.  Duncan  said :  **  Stars  and 
stripes, —  stars  for  the  friends,  stripes  for  the  enemies.  Wherever  this 
flag  floats,  the  powerful  arm  of  the  American  government  can  reach 
those  under  that  flag,"  Then  we  all  joined  in  three  tremendous 
cheers  to  the  flag.  Thus  our  exodus  was  made  in  1887.  The  great 
principles  that  we  contended  for  were  like  those  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  left  their  homes  in  England  and  came  to  this  side  of  the  I 

ocean  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 

So  we  left  our  old  homes,  our  church,  our  hall,  our  industrial 
establishments,  and  began  life  in  a  new  place ;  but  the  things  that 
we  gathered  together  were  not  enough  to  protect  us.  A  number  of 
us  had  to  live  in  tents  in  an  Alaska  winter.  We  had  to  endure  a 
great  deal  of  hardship.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  we  have  been 
very  proud  to  be  American  citizens.  When,  in  May,  1894,  I  stood 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  took  my  final  oath  of  allegiance  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  stand  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and,  if  necessary,  to  protect  the  Constitution  under  the  flag, 
I  was  proud  to  be  an  American. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  my  people  came  to  be  in  the  United  States  i 
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of   America.     I   have  been  requested,  since  I   belong   to  the  full- 
blooded  sons  of  America,  to  give  to  you  what  I  consider  the  things 
.  that  would  help  to  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

1.  The  Indians  are  not  one  people.  They  are  really  fifty  or  sixty 
different  tribes.  What  you  do  for  one  tribe  may  not  work  in 
another.  How  do  you  solve  the  heathen  problem  ?  One  must  be  a 
Christian  himself  before  he  can  go  to  make  Christians.  Take  this 
in  the  industrial  world.  If  you  wish  to  teach  any  one  about  a  steam- 
boat engine,  you  yourself  must  be  an  engineer  before  your  teaching 
can  be  trustworthy.  If  I  want  to  convert  others,  I  must  first  myself 
be'  a  Christian.  Too  many  incompetent  workers  have  sometimes 
disgraced  Christian  work. 

2.  The  only  way  by  which  you  can  reach  those  who  are  below  you 
is  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  pull  them  up.  The  majority  of  the 
heathen  are  way  down.  You  cannot  reach  them  unless  you  go  down 
where  they  are.  Take  hold  of  them  there,  but  do  not  yourself  lose 
the  Christian  principles  that  you  have  received.  Take  hold  of  the 
principles  with  one  hand,  and  hold  the  heathen  up  with  the  other. 
Compel  them  to  come  in,  the  Bible  says. 

3.  Preach  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  We  do  not  want 
theological  discussions.  They  are  far  from  us,  though  they  may  be 
right  enough  when  we  get  to  your  level. 

4.  Do  works  of  charity ;  but,  let  me  warn  you,  be  careful.  The 
same  loaf  of  bread  that  might  help  one  person  might  pauperize 
another.  Be  careful,  exercise  thought,  put  on  your  thinking-cap  when 
you  take  an  old  coat  or  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  go  out  to  do  a  work 
of  charity.  The  same  thing  that  might  help  one  might  degrade 
another.  The  works  of  charity  are  a  great  thing,  but  they  must  be 
done  carefully. 

5.  Education.  Let  me  distinguish  here  between  education  and 
Christianity.  Christianize  the  adult  heathen  first,  and  then  after- 
ward educate  them.  With  the  children  do  the  reverse :  educate 
them  first,  and  then  Christianize  them.  But  here,  again,  let  me  warn 
you  to  think.  Education  is  a  great  thing,  if  done  in  a  right  spirit,  in 
the  right  way,  and  by  the  right  means ;  but  without  these  it  may 
make  people  go  back  to  the  old  blanket. 

6.  Give  them  industries,  the  kind  that  will  lift  them  up.  I  am 
proud  of  being  a  steamboat  engineer,  and  that  I  can  also  turn  my 
hand  to  many  difficult  things ;  for  I  have  some  knowledge  of  eighteen 
different  trades.     Give  my  people,  then,  industries. 

7.  Give  them  pure,  social  enjoyment. 

8.  Give  them  law.  It  is  a  small  word ;  but  under  God  it  governs 
the  universe,  and  under  the  government  it  governs  the  nation.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  is  for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  people.  But  the  people  is  made  up  of  individuals.  Each  one 
must  learn  to  be  self-governed.  Let  the  teachers  teach  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  be  obeyed.  But,  when  I  have  the  law  in  myself,  I  am  much 
better  protected  than  when  Congress  passes  special  laws  to  protect 
me.     Make  them,  then,  self-governing.     The   simple   knowledge  of 
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the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  help  a  great  deal  in  keeping  our 
Indians  orderly  and  industrious. 

President  Gates. —  We  have  no  men  truer  to  the  Constitution  than 
are  some  of  our  full-blooded  American  citizens. 

Dr.  Eastman  was  asked  to  speak  of  his  special  work. 

Dr.  Eastman. — A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  was  in  my  office,  busy 
with   professional   work,  when   somebody   knocked.     I  opened  the 
door,  and  a  gentleman  entered,  a  representative  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.     He  said  that 
he  had  come  for  my  advice  in  a  special  work  for  the  Indians  that  was 
going  to  be  undertaken  by  the  International  Committee.     When  he 
had  told  his  plan,  I  said :  ''By  all  means  do  it,  do  it.     I  know  some- 
thing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  among  white  young 
men,  and  I  know  it  is  work  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  young  men  of 
my  own  race."     Before  he  went  away  he  asked  me  if  /would  under- 
take this  work.     I  reminded  him  that  I  had  a  profession,  a  wife  and 
family,  and  that  it  did  not  seem  best  for  me  to  undertake  it,  and 
that  I  could  not  do  it  anyway  unless  my  wife  would  consent.     He  went 
away ;  but,  after  three  months'  thinking  and  studying,  it  seemed  best 
to  undertake  it,  for  I  believed  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  young 
men.     I  felt  that  we  could  reach  one  young  man  through  another, 
and  so  finally  arouse  a  strong  sympathy  among  the  Indians  with  one 
another, —  a  healthy  kind  of  sympathy.     We  could  also  awaken  the 
old  idea  that  no  man  can  be  a  man  without  sound  muscle,  that  no 
warrior  can  be  a  warrior,  no  hunter  can  be  properly  a  hunter,  without 
good,  sound  muscle.     That  was  the  idea  of  the  old  days.      We  can 
revive  that.     It  has  all  gone  from  us.     I  have  not  found  such  a  man 
in  all  my  travels.     Their  muscles  are  flabby.    Their  nervous  system  is 
in  such  a  state  that  they  cannot  do  any  sort  of  physical  work,  nor 
can  they  do  mental  work.     Their  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  their 
drinking  and  carousing,  their  nights  of  sleeplessness, — these  have  con- 
spired to  wreck  their  bodies. 

Now  here  is  an  association  in  which  a  young  man  can  be  brought 
to  realize  that  he  should  respect  his  own  body.  He  must  realize  that 
every  muscle  in  his  body  is  his,  and  he  can  use  it  to  great  advantage 
if  he  knows  something  about  it,  and  that,  if  he  injures  one  of  these 
muscles,  he  is  going  to  suffer,  and  feel  the  result  sooner  or  later. 
Body,  mind,  and  soul  are  closely  related ;  and  here  is  an  avenue  by 
which  we  can  touch  his  heart. 

The  Indian  is  godly,  superstitious  if  you  please  to  call  it.  He  be- 
lieves in  his  muscle.  He  believes  God  gave  him  that  above  all 
things.  He  does  not  think  much  about  the  quality  of  his  brain ;  but 
in  the  old  days  a  good  stomach  and  a  strong  heart  were  thought 
necessary,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  nowadays,  too. 

I  have  been  moving  about  among  the  young  men  of  the  Sioux  in 
several  places  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  have  talked 
with  the  young  men  where  I  could  get  them  together.  There  have 
been  some  associations  among  the  Sioux,  among  the  Presbyterians 
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and  Congregationalists ;  but  they  have  been  closely  connected  with 
their  denominations,  and  they  have  been  local  in  character.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  St.  Andrew  Societies  among  the  Episcopalians, 
but  they  are  attached  to  that  particular  church.  These  different 
young  men's  societies  do  not  sympathize  with  one  another. 

My  method  is  to  meet  the  young  men,  and  call  their  attention  to 
Bible  study,  and  try  to  arouse  their  sympathy  for  one  another.  I  also 
talk  simply  of  their  bodies, —  how  to  keep  them  clean,  pure,  and  to 
take  care  of  them  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  them,  warning  them  of 
all  the  evils  that  they  blindly  go  into,  which  destroy  their  bodies  as 
well  as  mind  and  soul.  I  tell  them  that  they  must  each  one  not  only 
be  a  member  of  this  association,  but  each  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  brother.  I  teach  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  get  young 
men  to  join  the  society,  and  increase  their  number  and  work. 

Last  winter  I  arranged  my  dates  far  ahead,  sometimes  two  months ; 
and  on  one  occasion  I  found  that,  to  keep  my  appointment  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  had  to  ride  twenty-seven  miles.  It  was  severe  weather  at 
that  time,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  me.  There  were 
dark  clouds,  and  the  snow  was  falling,  and  it  looked  like  a  blizzard. 
But  I  trusted  in  the  fact  that  I  was  engaged  in  good  work,  and 
started.  I  took  a  young  man  with  me,  who  was  supposed  to  know 
the  roads.  It  was  very  cold.  The  snow  was  drifting,  and  we  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  reach  oiu-  destination.  We  came  an  hour  behind 
time  to  the  little  log  house ;  but  there  I  found  thuty-five  young  men 
waiting  for  me,  and  singing  to  try  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  They 
knew  that  I  was  not  going  to  disappoint  them.  Some  of  my  best 
preaching  has  been  about  going  to  bed  early,  but  it  was  rather  late 
that  night  before  we  parted.  I  told  them  that  they  had  been  faithful, 
and  I  was  strengthened  by  their  faith,  and  I  enjoyed  that  meeting. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  log  house,  the  blizzard  was  worse ;  and 
many  of  these  young  men  had  to  go  from  one  to  four  miles  to  get 
home.     This  shows  that  they  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  work. 

We  have  now  somewhere  about  forty-two  associations,  and  many  of 
these  are  in  active  work.  My  purpose  is  to  keep  each  young  man 
strong  in  his  own  church,  whatever  that  church  may  be ;  but  in  our 
association  he  must  not  recognize  any  denomination.  He  must  not 
think  of  one  brother  as  Baptist,  another  as  Methodist,  but  all  must 
be  simply  brothers. 

I  might  refer  here  to  an  address  that  was  made  to  the  Indians  by 
one  of  their  number,  who  said  that  in  the  old  times,  when  the  snow 
was  three  or  four  feet  deep,  they  used  to  travel  on  foot  for  miles  to 
kill  somebody,  maybe  a  poor  woman,  maybe  an  innocent  child. 
They  endured  the  severest  cold,  rains,  everything.  "  Now,"  he  asked, 
"why  should  we  not  go  twenty-five  miles  to  kill  one  of  the  devil's 
attributes  if  we  can  ? "  That  shows  something  of  the  ideas  which 
the  people  have.  All  the  evidences  are  in  favor  of  these  associa- 
tions. The  Indians  themselves  see  that  they  are  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  their  bodies,  but  that  they  lead  to  higher  things.  So  we 
find  the  work  growing.  It  may  be  made  an  effective,  practical  influ- 
ence in  civilizing  the  Indian ;  but  it  must  be  carried  on  carefully. 
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We  must  make  it  just  as  simple,  practical,  and  pure  as  possible. 
The  Indians  must  learn  that  they  can  be  Christian  in  play  as  well  as 
Christian  in  church  on  Sunday. 

The  International  Committee  forced  me  into  this  work,  and  they 
have  told  me  that  I  must  come  East  and  help  in  raising  the  money 
for  it.  If  I  fail  to  raise  the  necessary  means,  the  work  has  to  be 
dropped. 

Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  was  introduced  by  the  President  as  having 
been  found  on  a  battlefield  when  a  baby,  and  bought  for  a  pony  by 
a  photographer.  He  was  educated  in  Chicago  and  the  East,  and  is 
now  resident  physician  at  the  Carlisle  School. 

Dr.  Montezuma. —  It  is  my  belief  that  you  may  pour  out  many 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  reservation,  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  still  not  be  able  to  civilize  the  Indian.  You  may  build 
day-schools  on  the  reservations,  and  keep  the  Indian  from  outside 
enlightenment ;  but  you  will  never  have  him  civilized  like  yoursell 
Nor  can  you  give  him  a  patch  of  land,  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  separate  him  from  the  law  within  the  State,  and 
within  the  United  States,  and  civilize  him.  I  never  was  aided  by  the 
government  one  cent.  I  never  was  in  a  government  school.  Since 
I  was  ten  years  old,  I  have  had  to  make  my  own  way.  Captain  Pratt 
has  not  loaded  me  to  come  here  and  fire  at  you.  He  knows  that 
I  stand  independent.  If  you  want  to  civilize  Indians,  I  believe  the 
fundamental  idea  is  to  have  them  with  you,  side  by  side.  Do  not 
say  that  it  will  take  years  and  years  to  bring  them  up  beside  you ;  for 
Dr.  Harris  has  told  you  that  you  have  made  a  bridge  which  they  can 
cross,  and  stand  side  by  side  with  your  own  sons  and  daughters. 
You  give  a  savage,  ignorant,  uncivilized  Indian  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  and  protect  him  for  twenty-five  years  !  You  had 
better  protect  the  white  man  instead  of  the  Indian,  or  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  Indian  will  be  minus  the  land.  Land  was  allotted  in 
Wisconsin  years  ago ;  but  you  find  the  Indian  houses  occupied  now 
by  the  white  man,  and  the  Indian  is  in  the  woods.  It  is  absurd  to 
give  him  a  patch  of  land  and  hide  him,  and  expect  him  to  carry  on 
that  land  like  yourself.  You  must  place  my  daughters  and  sons 
with  your  sons  and  daughters.  As  long  as  you  hide  them,  they  can 
never  be  civilized  like  you. 

It  is  natural  that  whiskey  should  come  into  the  reservation. 
You  cannot  help  that.  You  cannot  help  it  in  your  own  States. 
What  can  you  do,  then,  on  a  reservation?  When  I  am  on  a 
reservation  gathering  children,  the  employees  tell  me  that  they  do 
not  expect  to  make  Indian  children  into  doctors  or  lawyers.  I  tell 
them  that  the  object  of  Carlisle  is  not  to  make  doctors  or  lawyers, 
but  to  prepare  them  for  any  future.  The  only  way  of  salvation  for 
the  Indians  at  the  present  time  is  to  come  in  vital  contact  with  white 
Christian  civilized  people. 

Rev.  Thomas  Riggs  was  introduced. 
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Mr.  RiGGS. — I  have  lived  all  my  life  among  the  Indians,  and  I 
believe  that  we  can  grow  men  among  the  Indians  as  well  as  any- 
where else.  I  believe  it,  because  they  have  grown  up  there  through 
the  influence  of  the  gospel.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  for 
discouragement  in  any  Indian  work.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was 
a  grand  good  thing  to  be  an  optimist,  and  I  believe  that  the  pessimist 
has  no  business  in  Indian  work  or  anywhere  else.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  we  have  made  a  wonderful  advance.  When  I 
went  out  there  twenty-three  years  ago,  one  of  my  Indian  friends  said 
to  me,  **  When  your  hair  gets  longer,  we  will  carry  it  off  to  the  Black 
Hills,  and  dance  round  it  all  over  the  country.''  I  had  many  such 
friends  at  that  time,  and  they  all  wore  the  blanket  and  painted. 
To-day  you  will  find  a  wonderful  change.  Take  my  word  for  it  or  go 
yourself.     What  business,  then,  have  we  to  be  discouraged  > 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two  things  to  look  to 
carefully  in  this  matter.  One  is  the  building  of  character,  bringing 
out  the  individual.  Build  into  the  man  /A^  man.  The  other  thing 
is  to  back  him  up  with  a  friendly,  sympathetic  backing.  In  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of  allotted  land  in 
severalty,  one  of  our  failures  has  been  along  this  line.  We  have  not 
backed  the  Indian  up  sympathetically. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  made  with  the  Santee  Sioux.  They  received  land,  and  went 
off  to  live  independently.  They  occupied  those  lands ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it,  they  did  not  have  one  encouraging  voice, — not  one.  I 
almost  question  whether  our  missionaries  encouraged  them.  I  was  a 
mere  "kid"  then,  not  able  to  give  much  encouragement  to  those 
Sioux.  It  was  seriously  proposed  that  they  should  be  brought  back 
by  force.  But  the  government  commenced  to  help  and  to  overdo  the 
help.  A  few  years  later,  twelve  years  ago,  there  was  an  effort  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Indians  to  take  land  in  severalty 
and  become  homesteaders ;  and  I  took  two  men  to  have  them  natural- 
ized, and  they  took  out  naturalization  papers.  That  seemed  to  be 
the  only  way.  They  must  come  in  as  if  they  had  come  through  the 
custom  house  at  New  York.  The  movement  went  on,  and  quite  a 
number  of  families  took  homesteads;  and,  would  you  believe  it 
again,  not  one  word  of  encouragement  was  given  to  them,  not  one 
particle  of  sympathetic  support  was  given  by  our  government  officials. 
The  department  did  everything  possible,  but  no  one  on  the  ground 
representing  the  government  took  any  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  families  were  settled  on  Bad 
River  on  ceded  lands,  by  the  action  of  the  department,  a  special 
officer  being  sent  out  to  locate  them  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
agency.  They  made  a  petition  that  they  might  have  a  sub-agent. 
A  sub-agency  was  finally  established ;  and,  when  he  went  out  there,  he 
asked  whether  they  did  not  want  to  have  a  money  annuity  given 
instead  of  rations,  and  they  pow-wowed  over  it.  Finally,  they 
were  told  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  leave  their  allotments, 
that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  go  back  on  to  the 
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reservation.  That  was  said  to  these  men  who  had  made  a  step  up. 
They  were  told  that,  if  they  would  go  back  on  to  the  reservation,  they 
would  have  wagons,  horses,  and  everything  necessary  given  to  them. 
This  sort  of  business  has  been  going  on.  We  have  not  given  them  a 
sympathetic  backing  when  they  have  tried  to  make  a  step  iorwsrd. 
They  have  a  hard  time  in  becoming  citizens.  The  communities  have 
been  loath  to  accept  them.  I  have  gone  to  the  police  authorities 
with  Indian  voters  again  and  again,  and  sworn  in  those  voters.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  persistency  has  triumphed.  In  one  township 
there  is  no  question  but  the  Indian  can  go  to  vote  if  he  is  properly 
registered.  A  small  proportion  vote  so  far.  I  regard  the  success 
as  very  good  under  the  conditions. 

Question. —  Is  the  sentiment  against  the  Indians  in  your  com* 
munity  ? 

Dr.  RiGGS. —  Not  as  a  rule.  They  want  to  make  as  much  out  of 
them  as  they  can,  as  they  do  out  of  everybody  else. 

Question. —  Are  they  building  more  houses? 

Dr.  RiGGS. —  Not  in  our  locality. 

Question. —  Have  you  had  to  shut  children  out  of  your  schools  for 
lack  of  appropriations  ? 

Dr.  RiGGS. —  Yes.  We  have  had  to  cut  down  about  one-half  for 
lack  of  support. 

Mr.  Lyon. —  I  once  went  into  a  bank  out  West,  and  saw  a  number 
of  Indians  there  in  the  bank.  I  asked  the  officers  if  they  loaned  money 
to  these  Indians,  and  gave  them  credit.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  replied,  **  we 
lend  as  quick  to  them  as  we  would  to  white  men,  perhaps  a  little 
quicker.  They  always  pay."  I  went  into  a  store,  and  asked,  "  Do 
you  trust  these  Indians  ? "  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  **  as  readily  as 
we  trust  a  white  man."  I  went  over  the  reservation  with  Dr.  Eastman. 
It  was  about  harvest  time,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  stacks  of 
grain  and  the  improvements  in  the  farms.  I  think  farming  is  a  very 
good  thing.  Indians  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age  do  not  like 
to  go  to  school,  but  they  should  be  entitled  to  instruction  in  industry. 
Now,  does  Dr.  Riggs  think  that  the  Indians  would  be  more  willing  to 
take  land  in  severalty  if  they  had  somebody  to  teach  them  } 

Dr.  RiGGS. —  Yes. 

Mr.  LvoN. —  It  is  my  impression  that  we  ought  to  have  more 
farmers  and  fifty  times  as  many  field  matrons.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  civilization  that  maintained  an  Indian  that  did  not  have  an 
imdustrial  and  agricultural  foundation  to  rest  upon.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  degradation  where  the  hammer  and  the  plough  are 
constantly  used. 

Mr.  Davis. —  Have  the  Flandreau  Indians  received  their  titles  for 
their  lands  ? 

Dr.  RiGGS. — I  think  they  have.  It  took  some  time,  for  you  know 
the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  asked  to  speak  about  the  Bannocks. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. —  I  have  visited  the  reservation  of    those 
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Bannock  Indians  two  or  three  times.  They  had  some  difRculty  on 
their  reservation ;  and  they  broke  away  from  it,  and  killed  many  peo- 
ple. They  stirred  up  the  Piutes,  and  carried  on  war  including  them 
for  almost  a  year.  I  rode  after  them  that  summer  about  two  thou- 
sand miles,  and  carried  on  the  war  until  it  ended.  They  were  at 
last  conquered,  and  placed  upon  the  Yakima  Reservation.  Most  of 
the  Bannocks  who  took  the  field  were  destroyed.  Some  few  got  back 
to  their  old  reservation,  and  have  been  there  since.  As  a  rule,  they, 
the  remnant,  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  but  not  far  advanced 
in  civilization.  We  must  take  under  consideration  what  is  presented 
here  in  this  case ;  that  is,  the  antagonism  between  the  United  States 
treaties  and  the  local  authorities  of  Wyoming.  It  is  a  thing  that 
may  come  up  again  and  again.  If  the  agent  in  command  had  been 
requested  to  send  an  escort  into  the  country  while  they  went  on 
their  hunting  expedition,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble,  because 
those  people  would  not  antagonize  the  United  States  so  directly ;  but 
they  would  do  it  indirectly,  by  bothering  the  Indians.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  disposition  of  the  white  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Indians  is  bad,  wicked.  That  is  not  quite  fair.  There  is  hostile 
sentiment,  and  there  are  men  who  are  ready  to  get  anything  they  can 
either  from  the  white  men  or  from  Indians.  When  I  was  going 
through  New  Mexico,  I  found  people  very  hostile  to  the  Apaches. 
General  Grant  wanted  to  have  peace  made,  and  I  was  sent  for  the 
sake  of  securing  peace.  It  was  my  second  attempt  with  Cochise's 
band.  I  got  hold  of  the  only  white  man,  before  that  visit,  spared  by 
that  tribe.  I  found  that  the  existing  sentiment  was  a  disposition  to 
kill  the  Indians  that  I  had  with  me.  But,  I  met  the  people,  talked 
with  them,  and  reasoned  with  them  about  it.  I  said,  **  Give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  try  the  *  peace  policy.' "  They  still  denounced  it.  I 
said :  "  It  is  the  work  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  come 
with  full  authority.  Give  us  a  chance  to  try  it."  When  I  went  away, 
they  treated  me  better  than  when  I  came  ;  and  they  did  not  hurt  my 
two  Indians.  Later  I  recall  a  single  incident.  I  came  across  a 
party  of  prospectors,  some  of  whose  friends  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians.  One  of  them  swore  he  would  kill  my  Indians.  I  stepped 
between  them,  and  said,  **  All  right :  shoot  me  first "  ;  and  he  turned 
away  with  a  hot  oath,  and  we  went  on.  Those  two  Indians  were  so 
bound  to  me,  and  had  so  much  affection  for  me  before  we  got  to  the 
reservation,  that  they  were  a  protection  to  me  when  I  needed  it. 

In  1875  I  went  to  Alaska,  and  visited  seven  tribes  of  Indians  after 
I  passed  our  own  border.  I  think  in  every  single  tribe  the  Indians 
entreated  me  for  teachers.  Western  Christians  combined  with  East- 
ern to  send  them.  How  came  they  to  know  about  teachers  ?  They 
knew  the  work  at  Metlakahtla.  Mr.  Duncan  began  his  work  by  the 
conversion  of  a  few  men.  They  were  thieving,  drunken,  wicked; 
but  they  were  all  converted  and  all  civilized.  We  visited  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Simpson,  near  Metlakahtla.  One  woman  from  Fort  Simp- 
son was  converted,  having  fallen  into  good  hands  in  Victoria.  When 
she  went  back,  she  could  not  rest  until  they  had  sent  a  missionary 
there,  a  Mr.  Crosby.    Nearly  all  the  Indians  were  led  out  of  darkness 
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into  light.  When  I  came  here  yesterday,  I  spoke  with  a  young  man 
who  shook  me  by  the  hand.  "Who  are  you?"  I  asked.  He  re- 
plied :  "  I  am  an  Alaska  Indian.  I  have  heard  you  speak  there."  It 
struck  me  with  astonishment.  Was  it  possible  that  an  Alaska  Indism 
such  as  I  saw  could  talk  to  me  in  my  own  tongue  ?     It  delighted  me.  % 

It  shows  that  work  is  going  on  in  the  right  direction.  What  we 
need  is  to  change  the  purposes  of  a  man,  to  change  them  radically. 
What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  young  people  and  old  people 
is  true.  Bishop  Whipple  would  tell  you  the  same  thing.  With  the 
old  you  want  to  change  their  nature,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace 
in  the  simplest  way ;  but  with  the  young  you  want  to  take  the  oppo- 
site process, —  educate  them,  increase  their  intelligence,  and  bring 
them  as  we  bring  our  own  children  out  of  darkness  into  light  We 
must  get  the  children  into  the  right  way,  and  give  them  right  pur- 
poses, whether  they  belong  to  one  race  or  another. 

The  Indians  have  intrinsically,  naturally,  many  good  qualities. 
They  keep  faith.  If  they  say  they  will  do  a  thing,  they  do  it.  That 
is  a  good  basis  on  which  to  build  religion.  There  are  three  distinct 
peoples  represented  in  this  meeting.  There  is  an  Apache  from  the 
South-west,  an  Alaskan  from  way  up  in  the  North-west,  and  here  is 
a  man  from  the  interior ;  and  they  all  show  us  the  results  of  Chris- 
tianity. These  things  may  be  multiplied  by  the  thousand.  How  ? 
Increase  their  contact  more  and  more  with  good  people.  There  are 
very  few  of  our  Christian  people  who  are  self-sacrificing  enough  to 
take  an  Indian  boy  and  make  him  an  equal  with  their  own  children, 
but  that  is  the  way  to  do.  That  young  Indian  lady  who  is  here  from 
Smith  College  is  in  the  midst  of  Christian  society  and  influence,  and 
she  is  a  woman  among  women.  That  shows  what  can  be  done.  Do 
it  more  and  more  until  we  multiply  such  children  by  the  thousand ; 
but  do  not  give  up  the  little  that  you  can  do  on  the  reservations,  for 
that  also  is  essential.  There  is  something  for  us  all  to  do, —  to  be 
more  unselfish,  to  give  more  means,  more  influence,  to  the  right  side. 
The  government  begins  to  work  hard  for  the  Indians.  Let  us  go 
farther. 

Adjourned  at  10.40. 


Friday  Mominj^,  October  ii. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  after  morning  prayers,  con.- 
ducted  by  Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster. 

President  Gates. — We  are  to  listen  this  morning  to  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  a  man  who  for  fifteen  years  has  stood  at  the  centre  of  the 
educational  and  missionary  management  of  these  matters,  one  who 
is  greeted  with  loving  welcome  here  where  he  has  been  a  leading 
spirit  from  the  first,  Rev.  Dr.  Strieby, 


SCOTCH    HIGHLANDERS  AND  AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

BY    REV.    M.    E.    STRIEBY. 

Macaulay  in  his  brilliant  History  of  England  has  occasion  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  they  were  before  their 
sudden  transformation  into  a  civilized  people.  The  sketch  is  drawn 
in  vivid  colors ;  and  yet  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  every  line 
and  lineament,  the  light  colors  as  well  as  the  dark,  set  forth  an  exact 
likeness  of  our  North  American  Indians  as  they  were  in  their  native 
condition.  Macaulay  also  points  out  the  few  and  yet  effective  meas- 
ures which,  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  single  generation, 
made  a  radical  change  in  the  Highlanders, —  a  change  that  trans- 
formed the  people  that  had  been  described  as  filthy  and  ignorant,  as 
savages,  thieves,  robbers,  and  cut-throats,  into  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  virtuous  citizens, —  a  change  so  great  that  their  rugged  moun- 
tains and  narrow  vales,  which  once  a  stranger  could  have  traversed 
only  at  the  risk  of  life,  soon  became  the  safe  and  coveted  resort  of 
artists,  poets,  and  pleasure-seekers. 

I  propose  to  trace  out  the  resemblance  between  the  Highlanders 
and  our  Indians,  with  the  hope  of  gathering  some  suggestions  bear- 
ing on  the  civilization  of  our  native  tribes.  Macaulay's  description 
of  the  Highlanders  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here ;  and,  as  I  am  not 
willing  to  spoil  it  by  attempting  to  summarize  it,  I  will  select  the 
most  salient  features  of  the  picture,  and  give  them  in  Macaulay's 
own  words  :  — 

/if/e  Men  and  Toiling  Women, —  Macaulay  says,  "  An  observer 
among  these  Highlanders  at  that  time  would  have  been  struck  by 
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the  spectacle  of  athletic  men  basking  in  the  sun,  angling  for  salmon 
or  taking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers,  their  pregnant 
wives,  their  tender  daughters,  were  reaping  the  scanty  harvest  of 
oats.  Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  their  hard  lot.  In  their  view,  it 
was  quite  fit  that  a  roan,  especially  if  he  assumed  an  aristocratic 
title  and  adorned  his  bonnet  with  the  eagle's  feather,  should  take  his 
•ease,  except  when  he  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding." 

Revenge^  Robbery^  Murder, —  These  traits  of  the  Highlanders 
Macaulay  thus  describes  :  "  A  traveller  among  them  would  have 
learned  that  a  stab  in  the  back  or  a  shot  from  behind  a  fragment  of 
rock  were  approved  modes  of  taking  satisfaction  for  insults.  He 
would  have  heard  men  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  fathers  had 
wreaked  on  hei-editary  enemies  in  a  neighboring  valley  such  ven- 
geance as  would  have  made  old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
shudder.  He  would  have  found  that  robbery  was  held  to  be  a  call- 
ing not  merely  innocent,  but  honorable.  When  the  Highlander 
drove  before  him  the  herds  of  the  Lowland  farmers  up  the  pass 
which  led  to  his  native  glen,  he  would  have  considered  himself  not 
as  a  thief,  but  as  a  warrior  seizing  the  lawful  prize  of  war." 

Can  we  deny  that  if,  so  far,  the  Indian  had  sat  for  the  portrait,  the 
picture  would  have  been  very  much  the  same  in  these  savage  linea- 
ments ?     But  both  the  Indian  and  the  Highlander  had  nobler  traits. 

Dignity^  Courtesy y  Eloquence, —  These  Macaulay  describes  in  re- 
gard to  the  Highlander :  **  It  was  true  that  the  Highlander  had  few 
scruples  about  shedding  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  but  it  was  not  less 
true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  observing  faith  to  allies 
and  hospitality  to  guests." 

Then,  again :  "  There  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where  men 
had  in  such  a  degree  the  better  qualities  of  an  aristocracy, —  grace 
and  dignity  of  manner,  self-respect,  and  that  noble  sensibility  which 
makes  dishonor  more  terrible  than  death.  A  gentleman  of  this  sort, 
whose  clothes  were  begrimmed  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years 
and  whose  hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hog-stye,  would  often 
do  the  honors  of  that  hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the 
splendid  circle  of  Versailles." 

Once  again  :  **  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Highland  councils  men 
who  would  not  have  been  qualified  for  the  duty  of  parish  clerks 
sometimes  argued  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  tribute  and 
homage,  with  ability  worthy  of  Halifax  and  Caermarthen." 

The  resemblance  between  these  Highlanders  and  our  native 
Indians  is  so  striking  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  point  it  out  in 
detail.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Indian,  who 
seems  at  least  to  be  the  cleaner  and  nobler  man  of  the  two.  But 
this  only  makes  the  fact  more  remarkable  that  the  ruder  Highlanders 
became  so  much  more  rapidly  and  permanently  a  civilized  race. 
The  difference  in  this  regard  is  immense.  With  the  Highlander,  as 
we  have  before  said,  the  change  took  place  almost  within  a  single 
generation ;  while  with  the  Indian  the  process  has  goiie  on  with  indif- 
ferent success  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

I.  Let  us  first  trace  the  progress  and  methods  for  the  civilizing  of 
these  Highlanders. 


